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wherever  the  freckled  cowslip  springs  and  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Feudal  manors  and  parked  royalties,  high  deer- fences  and  for- 
bidding boundary  belts,  have  no  exclusiveness  for  them  ;  no  action 
of  trespass  can  lie  against  them,  nor  are  they  ever  called  upon  for 
their  certificates.  But  if  exchange  be  no  robbery,  they  are  no 
thieves :  they  only  take  that  which  would  be  useless  to  all  else 
besides,  and  even  their  hard-earned  store  is  but  a  short-lived 
possession.  The  plagiarist  Man  revenges  himself  on  them  for 
the  white  lilies  they  have  dusted  and  disturbed,  and  makes  all 
their  choicely- culled  sweets  his  own.  But  though  he  never 
tasted  a  drop  of  their  honey,  the  bees  would  still  accomplish  the 
work  that  Providence  has  allotted  them  in  fructifying  our  flowers 
and  fruit- blossoms,  which  man  can  at  the  best  but  clumsily 
imitate,  and  in  originating  new  varieties  which  probably  far  sur- 
pass in  number  and  beauty  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  garden- 
ing experimentaUst.  Florists  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  mischief 
the  bee  does  in  disturbing  their  experiments  and  crossing  species 
which  they  wish  to  keep  separate  ;  but  they  forget  how  many  of 
their  choicest  kinds,  which  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  work 
of  chance,  have  in  reality  been  bee-made,  and  that,  where  man 
fructifies  one  blossom,  the  bee  has  worked  upon  ten  thousand. 

It  is  certain^  however,  that  the  great  interest  taken  in  bees 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  which,  judging  from  the  number 
of  books  lately  published,  is  reviving  among  us  with  no  com- 
mon  force,    has   arisen   chiefly  from    the   marked  resemblance 
which  their  modes  of  life  seem  to  bear  to  those  of  man.     Re- 
move every  fanciful  theory  and  enthusiastic  reverie,  and  there 
still  remains  an  analogy  far  too  curious  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
passing  glance.     On  the  principle  of  '  nihil  humani  k  me   ali- 
enum,*  this  approximation  to  human  nature  has  ever  made  them 
favourites  with  their  masters.    And  theirs  is  no  hideous  mimicry  of 
man's  follies  and  weaknesses,  such  as  we  see  in  the  monkey  tribe, 
which  to  us  has  always  appeared  too  much  of  a  satire  to  afford  un- 
alloyed amusement :  their  life  is  rather  a  serious  matter-of-fact  busi- 
ness, a  likeness  to  the  best  and  most  rational  of  our  manners  and 
government,  set  about  with  motives  so  apparently  identical  with 
our  own,  that  man's  pride  has  only  been  able  to  escape  from  the 
ignominy  of  allowing  them  a  portion  of  his  monopolized  Reason^  by 
assigning  them  a  separate  quality  under  the  name  of  Instinct. 
The  philosophers  of  old  were  not  so  jealous  of  man's  distinctive 
quality ;   and  considering  how  little  at  the  best  we  know  of  what 
reason  is,  and  how  vain  have  been  the  attempts  to  distinguish  it 
from  instinct,  there  may  be,  after  all,  notwithstanding  the  compla- 
cent smile  of  modem  sciolists^  as  much  truths  as  certainly  there  is 
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poetry  and  charity  in  Virgil,  who  could  refer  the  complicated  and 
wonderful  economy  of  hees  to  nothing  less  than  the  direct  inspira- 
tion  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

Bees  indeed  seem  to  have  claimed  generally  a  greater  interest 
from  the  ancients  than  they  have  acquired  in  modem  times. 
De  Montfordj  who  drew  *the  portrait  of  the  honey-fly'  in  1646^ 
enumerates  the  authors  on  the  same  subject,  up  to  his  time,  as 
between  five  and  six  hundred!  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some 
apocryphal  names  in  the  list — Aristae  us,  for  instance — whos^ 
works  were  wholly  unknown  to  Mr.  Huish ;  a  fact  which  will  not 
surprise  our  readers  when  we  introduce  him  as  the  son  of  Apollo, 
and  the  father  of  Actaeon,  the  '  peeping  Tom  *  of  mythological 
scandal.  Aristaeus  himself  was  patron  of  bees  and  arch-bee- 
master;  but  no  ridicule  thrown  on  such  a  jumble  of  names  must 
make  us  forget  the  real  services  achieved  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  branch  of  knowledge,  by  the  Encyclopaediast  Aristotle-r- 
the  pupil  of  him  who  is  distinguished  as  the  '  Attic  Bee ;'  or  the 
life  of  Aristomachus,  devoted  to  this  pursuit ;  or  the  enthusiasm 
of  Hyginus,  who,  more  than  1800  years  before  Mr.  Cotton,  col- 
lected all  the  bee-passages  which  could  be  found  scattered  over 
the  pages  of  an  earlier  antiquity.     (Col.  ix,  11.) 

Varro,  Columella,  Celsus,  and  Pliny  have  each  given  in  their 
contributions  to  the  subject,  and  some  notion  may  be  formed  of 
the  minuteness  with  which  they  entered  upon  their  researches 
from  a  passage  in  Columella,  who,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  beeSj, 
says,  that  Euhemerus  maintained  that  they  were  first  produced  in 
the  island  of  Cos,  Euthronius  in  Mount  Hymettus,  and  Nicander 
in  Crete.  And  considering  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  and  the 
discordant  theories  of  modern  times,  there  is  perhaps  no  branch 
of  natural  history  in  which  the  ancients  arrived  at  so  much  truth* 
If  since  the  invention  of  printing  authors  can  gpravely  relate 
stories  of  an  old  woman  who  having  placed  a  portion  of  the  con- 
secrated elements  at  the  entrance  of  a  bee-hive,  presently  saw 
the  inmates  busy  in  creating  a  shrine  and  altar  of  wax,  with  steeple 
and  bells  to  boot,  and  heard,  if  we  remember  rightly,  something 
like  the  commencement  of  an  anthem* — we  really  think  that 
they  should  be  charitably  inclined  to  the  older  bee- authors,  who 

believetl 

*  We  flaw  lately  pahliflhed  in  a  weekly  newspaper  the  notei  of  a  trio,  in  which  the  old 
Queen  and  two  Princesses  (of  the  hive)  are  the  perfonnen,  the  young  ladies  earnestly 
beefing  to  be  allowed  to  tctke  an  airing,  while  the  old  duenna  as  deteruiinedly  refuses. 
This  apiarian  *■  Bcay,  goody,  please  to  moderate  *  grows  louder  and  thicker, '  raster  and 
faster,"  till  at  last  the  young  folks,  as  might  be  expected,  carry  the  day ;  '  and  what  I 
can  nearest  liken  it  to,'  says  the  writer,  ^is  a  man  in  a  rather  high  note  endeavouring 
to  repeat,  in  quaver  or  crotchet  time,  the  letter  M,  with  his  lips  constantly  closed.' 
This  is  a  tolerably  easy  music-lesson :  let  our  readers  try.  The  fact,  however,  is  that 
all  this  music  is  originally  derived  from  a  curious  old  book — *  The  Feminine  Mo- 
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believed  that  the j  gathered  their  young  from  flowers,  and  ballasted 
themselves  with  pebbles  against  the  high  winds.* 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  show  as  we  proceed  how  correct  in 
the  main  the  classical  writers  are  on  the  subject  of  bees^  compared 
with  other  parts  of  natural  history ;  but  the  book  of  all  others  to 
which  the  scholar  will  turn  again  and  again  with  increased 
delight,  is  the  fourth  Georgic.  This,  the  most  beautiful  portion 
of  the  most  finished  poem  of  Roman  antiquity,  is  wholly  devoted 
to  our  present  subject;  and  such  is  the  delightful  manner  in 
which  it  is  treated,  and  so  exquisite  the  little  episodes  intro- 
duced, that  it  would  amply  repay  (and  this  is  saying  a  good 
deal)  the  most  forgetful  country  gentleman  to  rub  up  his 
schoolboy  Latin,  for  the  sole  pleasure  he  would  derive  from 
the  perusal.  We  need  hardly  say  that  no  bee-fancier  will 
content  himself  with  anything  less  than  the  original:  he  will 
there  find  the  beauties  of  the  poet  far  outbalancing  the  errors 
of  the  naturalist ;  and  as  even  these  may  be  useful  to  the  learner 
— for  there  is  no  readier  way  of  imparting  truth  than  by 
the  correction  of  error — we  shall  follow  the  subject  in  some 
degree  under  the  heads  which  Virgil  has  adopted,  first  intro- 
ducing our  little  friends  in  the  more  correct  character  which 
modern  science  has  marked  out  for  them. 

The  'masses'  of  every  hive  consist  of  two  kinds  of  bees,  the 
workers  and  the  drones.  The  first  are  undeveloped  females,  the 
second  are  the  males.  Over  these  presides  the  mother  of  the 
hive,  the  queen-bee.  The  number  of  workers  in  a  strong  hive  is 
above  15,000,  and  of  drones  about  one  to  ten  of  these.  This 
proportion,  though  seldom  exact,  is  never  very  much  exceeded  or 
fallen  short  of.  A  single  family,  where  swarming  is  prevented, 
will  sometimes  amount,  according  to  Dr.  Bevan,  to  50,000  or 
60,000.  In  their  wild  state,  if  we  may  credit  the  quantity  of 
honey  said  to  be  found,  they  must  sometimes  greatly  exceed  this 
number. 

'  Sweet  is  the  hum  of  bees,'  says  Lord  Byron ;  and  those  who 
have  listened  to  this  music  in  its  full  luxury,  stretched  upon  some 
sunny  bed  of  heather,  where  the  perfume  of  the  crushed  thyme 

narchy,or  the  History  of  Bees/  by  Charles  Butler,  of  Magdalen  (Oxford,  1634):  at 
p.  78  of  which  work  this  *  Bees'  Madrigal '  may  be  found,  with  notes  and  words.  Old 
Butler  has  been  sadly  rifled,  without  much  tliaiiks,  by  all  succeeding  bee-writers.  He 
has  written  upon  that  exhaustive  system  adopted  by  learned  writers  of  that  time,  so 
that  nothing  that  was  then  known  on  the  subject  is  omitted.  Butler  introduced  eight 
new  letters — aspirates — into  the  English  language^  besides  other  eccentricities  of  ortho- 
graphy ;  so  that,  altogether,  his  volume  has  a  most  outlandish  look. 

*  The  latter  mistake  arose  probably  from  the  mason-bee,  which  carries  sand  where- 
with to  construct  its  nest  For  an  account  of  the  145  varieties  of  English  bees  consult 
Kirby's  <  Momgraphia  Afum  Anglut.' 
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struggled  with  the  faint  smell  of  the  bracken^  can  scarcely  have 
failed  to  watch  the  little  busj  musician 

*  with  honey 'd  thigh, 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing,' 
too  well  to  require  a  lengthened  description  of  her;  how  she  flits 
from  flower  to  flower  with  capricious  fancy,  not  exhausting  the 
sweets  of  any  one  spot,  but,  on  the  principle  of  '  live  and  let  live/ 
taking  something  for  herself,  and  yet  leaving  as  much  or  more 
for  the  next  comer,  passing  by  the  just- opening  and  faded  flowers, 
and  deigning  to  notice  not  even  one  out  of  Ave  that  are  full- 
blown, combining  the  philosophy  of  the  Epicurean  and  Eclectic ; 
— or  still  more  like  some  fastidious  noble,  on  the  grand  tour, 
with  all  the  world  before  him,  hurrying  on  in  restless  haste  from 
place  to  place,  skimming  over  the  surface  or  tasting  the  sweets 
of  society,  carrying  off"  some  memento  from  every  spot  he  has 
lit  upon,  and  yet  leaving  plenty  to  be  gleaned  by  the  next  tra- 
veller, dawdling  in  one  place  he  knows  not  why,  whisking  by 
another  which  would  have  amply  repaid  his  stay,  and  still  pressing 
onwards  as  if  in  search  of  something,  he  knows  not  what — though 
he  too  often  fails  to  carry  home  the  same  proportion  of  happiness 
as  his  compeer  does  of  honey. 

'  A  bee  among  the  flowers  in  spring,'  says  Paley,  *  is  one  of  the 
cheerful  est  objects  that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appears  to 
be  all  enjoyment :  so  busy  and  so  pleased,^ 

The  Drone  may  be  known  by  the  noise  he  makes.  Hence  his 
name.  He  has  been  the  butt  of  all  who  have  ever  written  about 
bees,  and  is  indeed  a  bye-word  al  I  the  world  over.  No  one  can 
fail  to  hit  off"  his  character.  He  is  the  *  lazy  yawning  drone '  of 
Shakspeare.     The 

'  Immunisque  sedens  aTiena  ad  pahula  fucus '  * 
of  Virgil.  *The  drone,'  says  Butler,  'is  a  gross,  stingless  bee, 
that  spendeth  his  time  in  gluttony  and  idleness.  For  howsoever 
he  brave  it  with  his  round  velvet  cap,  his  side  gown,  his  full 
paunch,  and  his  loud  voice,  yet  is  he  but  an  idle  companion,  living 
by  the  sweat  of  others'  brows.  He  worketh  not  at  all  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  and  yet  spendeth  as  much  as  two  labourers: 
you  shall  never  find  his  maw  without  a  good  drop  of  the  purest 
nectar.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  he  flieth  al3road,  aloft,  and  about, 
and  that  with  no  small  noise,  as  though  he  would  do  some  great 
act ;  but  it  is  only  for  his  pleasure,  and  to  get  him  a  stomach,  and 
then  returns  he  presently  to  his  cheer.*     This  is  no  bad  portrait 

*  Virgil,  who  has  confounded  their  battles  with  their  iwarming,  seems  also  to  have 
made  a  Drone-king.     What  else  can  this  mean — 

<  Ille  horridus  alter 
Desidift,  latumque  trahens  inglorius  alvum  *? 
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of  the  burly  husband  of  the  hive.  He  is  a  proper  Sir  John  Fal- 
sta£F,  a  gross  fat  animal,  cowardly,  and  given  to  deep  potations. 
He  cannot  fail  to  be  recognised  by  his  broad  body  and  blunt  tail 
and  head,  and  the  '  bagpipe  i'  the  nose.'  He  is  nevef  seen  settling 
on  flowers,  except  at  the  beginning  of  August,  when  he  may  some- 
times be  met  upon  a  late-blown  rose,  or  some  double  flower  that 
the  workers  rarely  frequent,  in  a  melancholy,  musing  state,  as  if 
prescient  of  the  miserable  fate  that  so  soon  awaits  him.  The 
occasion  for  so  large  a  proportion  of 

*  These  lazy  fathers  of  the  industrious  hive  ' 
is  yet  an  unsolved  riddle.  One  author  fancied  them  the  water- 
carriers  of  the  commonwealth.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
drones  sit,  like  hens^  upon  the  eggs  ;'*'  in  which  case  the  hair  on 
their  tails  would  seem  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  feather- 
breeches  which  Catherine  of  Russia  had  made  for  her  ministers 
when  she  caused  them  as  a  punishment  to  hatch  eggs  in  a  large 
nest  in  the  antechamber.  But  this  is  mere  fancy,  the  earwig 
being  the  only  insect,  according  to  Kirby  and  Spence,  that  broods 
over  its  eggs.  Dr.  Bevan  denies  that  they  are  useful,  or  at  least 
necessary,  in  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  hive  in  breeding-time, 
which  is  the  commonly  received  reason  for  their  great  numbers. 
Huber  thought  so  large  a  quantity  were  required^  that  when  the 
queen  takes  her  hymeneal  flight  she  may  be  sure  to  meet  with 
some  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  Her  embrace  is  said  to  be 
fatal. 

Last  in  our  description,  but 

^  First  of  the  throng,  and  foremost  of  the  whole. 
One  stands  confest  the  sovereign  and  the  soul.' 
This  is  the  queen-bee.  Her  power  was  acknowledged  before  her 
sex  was  known,  for  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabs  always  style  her 
'  the  king ;'  f  and  it  may  be  thought  an  argument  in  favour  of 
monarchical  government,  that  the  '  tyrant-quelling'  Athenians, 
and  republican  Romans  who  almost  banished  the  name  with  the 
blood  of  their  kings,  were  forced  to  admit  it  to  describe  *  the  first 
magistrate'  of  this  natural  commonwealth.  'The  queen,'  says 
our  old  author,  '  is  a  fair  and  stately  bee,  differing  from  the  vulgar 
both  in  shape  and  colour.'  And  it  is  amusing  that  the  most  sober 
writers  cannot  speak  of  her  without  assigning  her  some  of  those 
stately  attributes  which  we  always  connect  with  human  sovereignty. 
Bevan  remarks  that  '  she  is  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the 
society  by  a  more  measured  movement ; '  her  body  is  more  taper 

*  *  By  tiiis  time  your  bees  sit.' — Evelyn*B  Calendar  for  March,  *  When  it  has  de- 
posited the  eggs,  it  sits  upon  them,  and  cherishes  them  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bird.' — 
Arabic  Diciionary,  quoted  by  Cotton.     *  Progeniem  nidosque  fovent' — Georg.  iv.  56. 

t  So  also  Shakspeare :  *  They  have  a  king,'  &c. — Henry  /^,,  Act  1.,  s.  2. 

than 
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than  that  of  the  working-bee ;  her  wings  shorter,  for  she  has  little 
occasion  for  flight;  her  legs — what  would  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
would  not  hear  even  of  royal  stockings,  think  of  our  profaneness  ? 
— her  legs  unfurnished  with  grooves,  for  she  gathers  no  pollen ; 
her  proboscis  short,  for  the  honey  comes  to  her,  not  she  to  the 
honey ;  her  sting  short  and  curved — for  sting  she  has,  though  she 
seldom  uses  it. 

In  addition  to  these,  Huber  and  others  have  thought  that  they 
discerned  certain  black  bees  in  many  hives,  but  it  is  now  generally 
allowed  that  these,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  not  a  difierent  species, 
but  superannuated  workers. 

Having  '  caught  our  hare,'  got  our  stock  of  bees,  the  next 
question  is,  where  shall  we  place  them?  and  there  is  little  to  be 
added  to  Villi's  suggestions  on  this  head.  The  bee-house  should 
face  the  south,  with  a  turn  perhaps  to  the  east,  be  protected  from 
the  north  and  prevailing  winds ;  not  too  far  from  the  dwelling,  lest 
they  become  shy  of  man,  nor  too  near,  lest  they  be  interrupted  by 
him.  No  paths  should  cross  its  entrance,  no  high  trees  or  bushes 
intercept  their  homeward  flight.  Yet,  if  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
treeless  lawn,  they  would  be  apt  in  swarming  to  fly  away  alt(^e- 
ther,  so  that  Virgil  rightly  recommends  the  palm  or  some  ever- 
green tree  to  overhang  the  hive.  Another  of  his  injunctions, 
which  no  modem  writer  seems  to  notice,  is  to  sprinkle  some 
neighbouring  branch,  where  you  wish  them  to  hang,  with  honey 
and  sweet  herbs  bruised.  Those  who  have  been  so  often  troubled 
by  the  inconvenient  places  on  which  swarms  have  settled  might 
do  well  to  try  the  recommendation  of  the  old  Mantuan  bee- 
master.  A  quiet  nook  in  low  ground  is  better  than  an  elevated 
situation :  they  have  then^  their  uphill  flight  when  their  bodies 
are  unburdened,  and  an  inclined  plane  to  skim  down  when  they 
come  home  loaded  with  their  hard-earned  treasure.  Rogers,  at 
whose 

*  cot  beside  the  hill 
A  bee-hive's  hum  should  soothe  the  ear,' 
has  supposed  the  bee  to  be  guided  back  to  its  hive  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  sweets  it  passed  in  its  outward  flight — a  beautiful 
instance  of  *  the  pleasures  of  Memory.' 

*  Who  guides  the  patient  pil^m  to  her  cell  ? 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell? 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  varied  scents  that  c1\amCd  her  as  she  flew  ? 
Hail,  Memory,  hail !  thy  universal  reign 
Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's,  glorious  chain.' 
Whether  this  be  the  true  solution  or  not.  Her  return  to  her  hive,  so 
straight  as  it  is,  is  very  curious.     We  are  convinced  of  the  use  of 
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bee-bouses  as  a  protection  for  tbe  bives,  thougb  tbey  are  dis- 
approved of  by  many  modern  writers.  Tbey  serve  to  moderate 
tbe  temperature  in  winter  and  summer,  and  screen  tbe  neigb- 
bourbood  of  tbe  bive  in  rougb  weatber.     Dr.  Bevan  says  : — 

'Excepting  in  peculiarly  sheltered  nooks,  an  apiary  would  not  be 
well  situated  near  a  great  river,  nor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  sea,  as 
in  windy  weather  the  hees  would  be  in  danger  of  drowning  from  being 

blown  into  the  water Yet  it  should  not  be  far  from  a  rivulet  or 

spring ;  such  streams  as  glide  gently  over  pebbles  are  the  most  desi- 
rable, as  these  afford  a  variety  of  resting-places  for  the  bees  to  alight 
upon/  (This  is  almost  a  translation  of  Virgil's  '  In  medium,  seu  stabit 
iners,'  &c.)  'Water  is  most  important  to  them,  particularly  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  Let  shallow  troughs,  therefore,  never  be  n^lected 
to  be  set  near  the  hives,  if  no  natural  stream  is  at  hand.' 

It  seems  that  bees,  like  men,  require  a  certain  quantity  of  saline 
matter  for  their  health.  '  In  tbe  Isle  of  Wight  tbe  people  have  a 
notion  that  every  bee  goes  down  to  sea  to  drink  twice  a-day ;' 
and  tbey  are  certainly  seen  to  drink  at  tbe  farm-yard  pool — 

'  the  gilded  puddle 
That  beasts  would  cough  at ' — 
when  clearer  water  is  near.  Following  tbe  example  of  our 
modern  graziers,  a  small  lump  of  rock-salt  might  be  a  useful 
medicine- chest  for  our  winged  stock.  Foul  smells  and  loud 
noises  have  always  been  thought  annoying  to  bees,  and  hence  it  is 
deemed  advisable  never  to  place  the  bives  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  forges,  pigsties,  and  tbe  like.  Virgil  even  fancied  that  tbey 
disliked  tbe  neighbourhood  of  an  echo:  but  upon  this  Gilbert 
White,  of  Selborne,  remarks : — 

*  This  wild  and  fanciful  assertion  will  hardly  be  admitted  by  the  phi- 
losophers of  these  days,  especially  as  they  all  now  seem  agreed  that  in- 
sects are  not  furnished  with  any  organs  of  hearing  at  all.  But  if  it 
should  be  urged  that,  though  they  cannot  hear,  yet  perhaps  they  may 
feel  the  repercussion  of  sounds,  I  grant  it  is  possible  they  may.  Yet 
that  these  impressions  are  distasteful  or  hurtful  I  deny,  because  bees,  in 
good  summers,  thrive  well  in  my  outlet,  where  the  echoes  are  very 
strong ;  for  this  village  is  another  Anathoth,  a  place  of  responses  or  echoes. 
Besides,  it  does  not  appear  from  experiment  that  bees  are  in  any  way 
capable  of  being  affected  by  sounds ;  for  I  have  often  tried  my  own  with 
a  large  speaking-trumpet  held  close  to  their  hives,  and  with  such  an  ex- 
ertion of  voice  as  would  have  hailed  a  ship  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and 
still  these  insects  pursued  their  various  employments  undisturbed,  and 
without  showing  the  least  sensibility  or  resentment.'* 

*  Of  Gilbert  White — who  by  the  way  was  not  *  panon  of  the  parish,'  but  continued 
a  Fellow  of  Oriel  till  his  death — all  that  could  be  heard  at  the  scene  of  his  researches 
by  a  late  diligent  inquirer  was,  that  *he  was  a  still,  quiet  body,  and  that  there  was  not 
a  bit  of  hann  in  him/  And  such  is  the  fame  of  a  man  the  power  of  whose  writings 
has  immortalized  an  obscure  village  and  a  tortoise — for  who  has  not  heard  of  <  Ti- 
mothy'f — as  long  as  tlie  English  language  lives! 
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Next  to  the  sitnation  of  the  hive  is  the  consideration  of  the 
hees'  pasturage.  When  there  is  plenty  of  the  white  Dutch  clover, 
sometimes  called  honeysuckle,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  good  honej-jear. 
The  red  clover  is  too  deep  for  the  proboscis  of  the  common  bee, 
and  is  therefore  not  so  useful  to  them  as  is  generally  thought. 
Many  lists  have  been  made  of  bee-flowers,  and  of  such  as  should 
be  planted  round  the  apiary.  Mignionette,  and  borage,  and 
rosemary,  and  bugloss,  and  lavender,  the  crocus  for  the  early 
spring,  and  the  ivy  flowers  for  the  late  autumn,  might  help  to 
furnish  a  very  pretty  bee-garden;  and  the  lime  and  liquid 
amber,  the  horse-chestnut,  and  the  sallow  would  be  the  best 
trees  to  plant  around.  Dr.  Bevan  makes  a  very  good  sugges- 
tion, that  lemon -thyme  should  be  used  as  an  edging  for  garden- 
walks  and  flower-beds,  instead  of  box,  thrift,  or  daisies.  That 
any  material  good,  however,  can  be  done  to  a  large  colony  by 
the  few  plants  that,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
can  be  sown  around  a  bee-house  is  of  course  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  bee  is  too  much  of  a  roamer  to  take  pleasure  in 
trim  gardens.  It  is  the  wild  tracts  of  heath  and  furze,  the  broad 
acres  of  l)ean-fields  and  buck-wheat,  the  lime  avenues,  the  hedge- 
row flowers,  and  the  clover  meadows,  that  furnish  his  haunts  and 
fill  his  cell.  Still  it  may  be  useful  for  the  young  and  weak  bees 
to  have  food  as  near  as  possible  to  their  home,  and  to  those  who 
wish  to  watch  their  habits  a  plot  of  bee-flowers  is  indispensable  ; 
and  we  know  not  the  bee  that  could  refuse  the  following  beautiful 
invitation  by  Professor  Smythe  : — 

*  Thou  cheerful  Bee !  come,  freely  come, 
And  travel  round  my  woodbine  bower ! 
Delight  me  with  thy  wandering  hum, 

And  rouse  me  from  my  musing  hour  : 
Oh  !  try  no  more  those  tedious  fields, 
Come,  taste  the  sweets  ray  garden  yields : 
The  treasures  of  each  blooming  raine, 
The  bud,  the  blossom, — all  are  thine.' 

Pliny  bids  us  plant  thyme  and  apiaster,  violets,  roses,  and  lilies. 
Columella,  who,  contrary  to  all  other  authority,  says  that  limes  are 
hurtful 9  advises  cytisus,  rosemary,  and  the  evergreen  pine.  That 
the  prevalent  flower  of  a  district  will  flavour  the  honey  is  certain. 
The  dehcious  honey  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  will  taste  for  years  of 
the  orange-blossoms,  from  which,  we  believe,  it  is  gathered,  and  on 
opening  a  bottle  of  it  the  room  will  be  filled  with  the  perfume. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  honey  of  Malta.  Corsican  honey 
is  said  to  be  flavoured  by  the  box-tree,  and  we  have  heard  of 
honey  being  rendered  useless  which  was  gathered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  onion-flelds.     No  one  who  has  kept  bees  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  a  wild  common  can  fail  to  have  remarked  its 
superior  flayour  and  bouquet.  The  wild  rosemary  that  abounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Narbonne  gives  the  high  flavour  for 
which  the  honey  of  that  district  is  so  renowned.  But  the  plant 
the  most  celebrated  for  this  quality  is  the  classic  and  far-famed 
thyme  of  Mount  Hymettus^  the  ScUvreia  capitata  of  botanists. 
This,  we  are  assured  by  Pliny,  was  transplanted  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens  into  the  gardens  of  the  Roman  bee-keepers^ 
but  they  failed  to  import  with  it  the  flavour  of  the  Hymettic  honey  ; 
for  the  exiled  plants  which,  according  to  this  author^  never  flou- 
rished but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean^  languished  for  the 
barren  rocks  of  Attica  and  the  native  breezes  of  its  ^own  blue 
sea.*  And  the  honey  of  the  Hymettus  has  not  departed  with  the 
other  glories  of  old  Greece,  though  its  flavour  and  aroma  are  said 
to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  neighbouring  localities  once  famous 
from  other  causes.  While  the  silver-mines  of  Laurium  are  closed^ 
and  no  workman's  steel  rings  in  the  marble-quarries  of  the  Pen- 
telicus,  the  hum  of  five  thousand  bee- hives  is  still  heard  among- 
the  thyme,  the  cistus,  and  the  lavender  which  yet  clothe  these 
hills.  *  The  Cecropian  bees,'  says  C.  Wordsworth,  'have  sur- 
vived all  the  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  features  and 
uprooted  the  population  of  Attica :'  though  the  defile  of  Ther- 
mopylae has  become  a  swampy  plain,  and  the  bed  of  the  Ce- 
phisus  is  laid  dry,  this  one  feature  of  the  country  has  remained 
unaltered : — 

'  And  still  his  honey'd  store  Hymettus  yields. 
There  the  hlithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
The  free-bom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air.' 
The  honey  here  collected  used  to  be  reserved  for  the  especial 
eating  of  the  archbishop  of  the  district,  and  few  travellers  could 
even  get  a  taste  of  it.     Such  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago :  we 
presume  the  purchase  of  the  Hymettus  by  a  countryman  of  ours, 
Mr.  Bracebridge,  who  has  also  built  him  a  villa  there,  must  have 
tended  to  abolish  the  episcopal  monopoly. 

It  has  been  often  discussed  whether  a  country  can  be  over- 
stocked with  bees ;  we  believe  this  is  quite  as  certain  as  that  it 
may  be  over-peopled  and  over- manufactured.  But  that  this  is 
not  yet  the  case  with  regard  to  Britain,  as  far  at  least  as  bees  are 
concerned,  we  feel  equally  sure.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  number  of  acres  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
a  single  hive,  so  much  depending  on  the  season  and  the  nature 
of  the  herbage;  but,  nevertheless,  in  Bavaria  only  a  certain 
number  of  hives  is  allowed  to  be  kept,  and  these  must  be 
brought  to  an  establishment  under  the  charge  of  a  skilful  apiarian, 
each  station  being  four  miles  apart,  and  containing  150  hives. 
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This  is  centralization  and  red-tapery  with  a  yengeance  !  A  story  • 
is  told  that  in  a  village  in  Germany  where  the  numher  of  hives 
kept  was  regulated  by  law^  a  bad  season  had  nevertheless  proved  i 
that  the  place  was  overstocked  from  the  great  weakness  of  all  the 
stalls  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  was  but  one  exception. 
This  was  the  hive  of  an  old  man,  who  was  generally  set  down  as 
being  no  wiser  than  his  neighbours,  and  this  perhaps  all  the  more 
because  he  was  very  observant  of  the  habits  of  his  little  friends, 
as  well  as  careful  in  harvesting  as  much  honey  as  he  could.  But 
how  came  his  hive  to  prosper  when  all  the  rest  were  falling  off? 
His  cottage  was  no  nearer  the  pasture.  He  certainly  must  have 
bewitched  his  neighbours*  hives,  or  made  'no  canny'  bargain 
for  his  own.  Many  were  the  whisperings  and  great  the  sus* 
picions  that  no  good  would  come  of  the  gaffer's  honey  thus 
mysteriously  obtained.  The  old  man  bore  all  these  surmises 
patiently ;  the  honey-harvest  came  round,  and  when  he  had  stored  . 
away  just  double  what  any  of  the  rest  had  saved,  he  called  his 
friends  and  neighbours  together,  took  them  into  his  garden  and 
said — '  If  you  had  been  more  charitable  in  your  opinions,  I  would 
have  told  you  my  secret  before — 

This  is  the  only  witchcraft  I  have  used : — 
and  he  pointed  to  the  inclination  of  his  hives — one  degree  more  to 
the  east  than  was  generally  adopted.  The  conjuration  was  soon 
cleared  up  ;  the  sun  came  upon  his  hives  an  hour  or  two  sooner 
by  this  movement^  and  his  bees  were  up  and  stirring,  and  had 
secured  a  large  share  of  the  morning's  honey,  before  his  neigh- 
bours' bees  had  roused  themselves  for  the  day.  Mr.  Cotton,  who 
gives  the  outline  of  the  story  which  we  have  ventured  to  fill  up, 
quotes  the  proverb  that  *  early  birds  pick  up  most  worms,'  and 
draws  the  practical  moral,  in  which  we  heartily  concur,  that  your 
bedroom-window  should  always,  if  possible,  face  the  east. 

In  an  arable  country,  with  little  waste  land  and  good  farming, 
very  few  stocks  can  be  supported ;  and  this  has  led  some  enthusi- 
astic bee-masters  to  regret  the  advancement  of  agriculture, 
and  the  consequent  decrease  of  wild  flowers — or  weeds,  accord- 
ing to  the  eye  that  views  them — and  the  enclosure  of  wastes  and 
commons.*  Even  a  very  short  distance  will  make  a  great  differ- 
ence 

*  We  can  hardly  ask,  much  less  expect,  that  hedge-side  swards  should  be  made 
broader,  and  corn-fields  be  left  unweeded,  and  the  ploughshare  be  stayed,  for  the  sake 
of  the  bee;  but  we  do  boldly  enter  our  protest  against  the  enclosure  and  planting  of  her 
best  nasturage — our  wild  heath-grounds.  And  not  for  her  sake  only,  but  lest  the  taste, 
health,  or  pleasure  of  the  proprietor  himself  should  suffer  any  detriment.  More  stre- 
nuous advocates  for  planting  than  ourselves  exist  not.  The  dictum  of  the  great  Master 
of  the  North,  '  Be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree,  Jock,  it  will  be  growing  while  ye  are  sleep- 
ing * — ^put  forth  in  the  *  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,*  and  repeated  by  him  in  our  Journal, 
— ^has  been  the  parent  of  many  a  fair  plantation,  and  may  it  produce  many  more !   But 
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ence  in  the  amount  of  honey  collected.  We  know  of  an  instance 
where  a  bee-keeper  at  Carshalton  in  Surrey,  suspecting^  from  the 
fighting  of  his  bees  and  other  signs,  that  there  was  not  pasturage 
enough  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  conveyed  away  one  of 
his  lightest  and  most  worthless  hives,  and  hid  it  in  the  Wood- 
mansteme  furzes,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Fortu- 
nately it  lay  there  undiscovered,  and  on  removing  it  home  he 
found  that  it  had  become  one  of  his  heaviest  hives.  We  men- 
tion this  as  a  case  coming  under  our  own  knowledge,  because 
a  late  writer,  who  has  shown  rather  a  waspish  disposition  in  his 
attacks  on  Mr.  Cotton's  system,  seems  to  question  not  only  the 
advantage,  but  the  practicability  of  the  transportation  of  hives 
altogether.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  where  there  are  large  tracts  of  heather-land  apart  from 
any  habitation,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  bee-masters 
of  the  towns  and  villages  to  submit  their  hives  during  the  honey 
season  to  the  care  of  the  shepherd  of  the  district.  '  About  six 
miles  from  Edinburgh,'  says  Dr.  Bevan,  '  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  Pentland  Hills,  stands  Logan  House,  supposed  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  Sir  William  Worthy  celebrated  by  Allan 
Ramsay  in  his  **  Gentle  Shepherd."  The  house  is  at  present 
occupied  by  a  shepherd,  who  about  the  beginning  of  August 
receives  about  a  hundred  bee-hives  from  his  neighbours  resident 
beyond  the  hills,  that  the  bees  may  gather  honey  from  the 
luxuriant  blossoms  of  the  mountain-heather.'  Mr.  Cotton  saw  a 
man  in  Germany  who  had  200  stocks,  which  he  managed  to  keep 
all  rich  by  changing  their  places  as  soon  as  the  honey-season  varied. 
'Sometimes  he  sends  them  to  the  moors,  sometimes  to  the 
meadows,  sometimes  to  the  forest,  and  sometimes  to  the  hills.' 
He  also  speaks  of  it  being  no  uncommon  sight  in  Switzerland  to 
see  a  man  journeying  with  a  bee-hive  at  his  back. 

There  is  something  very  interesting  and  Arcadian  in  this  lead- 
there  are  rush- bearing  commons,  and  ragged  banks  of  gravel,  and  untractable  clay-lands, 
and  hassocky  nooks,  enough  and  to  spare,  the  fit  subjects  for  new  plantations,  without 
encroaching  upon  our  *  thymy  downs  *  and  heather  hills.  The  land  of  tlie  mountain 
and  the  flood  may  indeed  afford  from  her  very  riches  fn  this  respect  to  spare  some  of 
her  characteristic  acres  of  *  bonny  blooming  heather;'  and  there  are  parts  of  the  northern 
and  midland  comities  of  England  that  can  equally  endure  the  sacrifice ; — but  snare — 
oh,  spare — to  spread  the  damp  sickly  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  plantation  over  the  few 
free,  Gracing,  breezy  heath-grounds  which  the  south  can  boast  of. — Such  a  little  range 
of  hills  we  know  in  Surrey,  lying  between  Addington  and  Coombe,  now  sadly  en- 
croached upon  by  belts  and  palings  since  our  boyhood  days.  Only  lei  a  man  once 
know  what  a  summer's  evening  stroll  over  such  a  hill,  as  it  'sleeps  in  moonlight 
luxury,'  is — let  him  but  once  have  tasted  the  dry,  fresh,  and  balmy  air  of  such  a 
pebbly  bank  of  heath,  without  a  tree,  save  perhaps  a  few  pines,  within  a  mile  aroinid, 
when  all  the  valley  and  the  woodland  below  are  wet  with  dew  and  dank  with  foliage, — 
and  then  say  whether  such  an  expanse  can  be  well  exchanged  fur  any  conceivable  ad- 
vantage  of  thicket  or  grove. 
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ing  of  the  bees  out  to  pasture^  and  it  deserves  more  attention  than 
it  has  yet  met  with  in  this  country.  The  transportation  we  have 
hitherto  spoken  of  is  only  to  a  short  distance  and  on  a  small 
scale ;  but  in  Germany  travelling  caravans  of  these  little  wild- 
beasts  may  be  met  with^  which  sometimes  make  a  journey  of 
thirty  miles,  taking  four  days  to  perform  it  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this  transmigration,  for  Columella  tells  us  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Achaia  sent  their  hives  into  Attica  to  benefit  by  the 
later-blowing  flowers.  The  most  pleasing  picture,  however,  of 
all  is  that  of  the  floating  bee-houses  of  the  Nile,  mentioned  by 
old  and  modem  writers,  and  thus  described  by  Dr.  Bevan  : — 

*  In  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  flower-harvest  is  not  so  early  by  several 
weeks  as  in  the  upper  districts  of  that  country,  this  practice  of  trans- 
portation is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  About  the  end  of 
October  the  hives,  after  being  collected  together  from  the  different  vil- 
lages, and  conveyed  up  the  Nile,  marked  and  numbered  by  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  they  belong,  are  heaped  pyramidally  upon  the  boats 
prepared  to  receive  them,  which,  floating  gradually  down  the  river,  and 
stopping  at  certain  stages  of  their  passage,  remain  there  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  produce  which  is  afforded  by  the  surround- 
ing country.  After  travelling  three  months  in  this  manner,  the  bees, 
having  culled  the  perfumes  of  the  orange-flowers  of  the  Said,  the  essence 
of  roses  of  the  Faicum,  the  treasures  of  the  Arabian  jessamine,  and^a 
variety  of  flowers,  are  brought  back  about  the  beginning  of  February  to 
the  places  from  which  they  have  been  carried.  The  productiveness  of 
the  flowers  at  each  respective  stage  is  ascertained  by  the  gradual  descent 
of  the  boats  in  the  water,  and  which  is  probably  noted  by  a  scale  of 
measurement.  This  industry  procures  for  the  Egyptians  delicious 
honey  and  abundance  of  bees'-wax.  The  proprietors,  in  return,  pay 
the  boatmen  a  recompense  proportioned  to  the  number  of  hives  which 
have  thus  been  carried  about  from  one  extremity  of  Egypt  to  the  other.' 
—p.  233. 

Such  a  convoy  of  4000  hives  was  seen  by  Niebuhr  on  the  Nile, 
between  Cairo  and  Damietta.  An  equally  pleasing  account  is 
given  by  Mr.  Cotton  of  the  practice  in  France  : — 

*  In  France  they  put  their  hives  in  a  boat,  some  hundreds  together, 
which  floats  down  the  stream  by  night,  and  stops  by  day.  The  bees  go 
out  in  the  morning,  return  in  the  evening ;  and  when  they  are  all  back 
and  quiet,  on  the  boat  floats.  I  have  heard  they  come  home  to  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell,  but  I  believe  they  would  come  home  just  the  same,  whether 
the  bdl  rings  or  no.' — Cottony  p.  89. 

'  I  should  like,'  he  continues,  '  to  see  this  tried  on  the  Thames, 
for  no  river  has  more  bee- food  in  spring ;  meadows,  clover,  beans, 
and  lime-trees,  in  different  places  and  times,  for  summer.' 

Happy  bees,  whose  masters  are  good  enough  to  give  them  so 
delightful  a  treat !     We  can  fancy  no  more  pleasing  sight,  except 
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it  be  the  omnibuses  fall  of  school-children  that  one  sometimes 
sees  on  a  fine  smnmer's  day  making  for  the  hills  of  Hampstead 
or  Norwood. 

Connected  with  their  transmigration  is  the  question  of  the 
extent  of  their  flight.  We  believe  that  two  miles  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  their  ordinary  range,  though 
circumstances  will  occasionally  drive  them  at  least  a  mile  more. 
We  have  read  somewhere  of  a  man  who  kept  bees  at  the  top  of 
his  house  in  Holborn,  and  wishing  to  find  out  where  they  pas- 
tured, he  sprinkled  them  all  with  a  red  powder  as  they  came  out 
of  the  hive  in  the  morning.  Away  he  hied  to  Hampstead,  think- 
ing it  the  best  bee-pasture  at  hand,  and  what  was  his  delight  at 
beholding  among  the  multitudes  of  busy  bees  that  he  found  there 
some  of  his  own  little  fellows  which  he  had  'incarnadined'  in  the 
morning !  The  apiary  of  Bonner,  a  great  bee-observer,  was 
situated  in  a  garret  in  the  centre  of  Glasgow ;  and  that  of  Mr. 
Payne,  the  author  of  the  '  Bee- Keeper's  Guide' — a  very  useful 
and  practical  book,  because  short  and  simple — is  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  town. 

Judging  from  the  sweep  that  bees  take  by  the  side  of  a  railroad 
train  in  motion,  we  should  set  down  their  pace  about  thirty  miles 
an  hour.  This  would  give  them  four  minutes  to  reach  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  common  range.  A  bee  makes  several  journeys 
from  and  to  the  hive  in  a  day;  and  Huish  remarked  that  a 
honey-gathering  bee  was  absent  about  thirty-five  minutes,  and  a 
pollen-collector  about  half  that  time.  The  pollen  or  farina  of 
flowers  is  doubtless  much  more  plentiful  and  accessible  than  the 
honey.  The  same  writer  observed  bees  on  the  Isle  of  May,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth^  though  there  was  no  hive 
kept  on  the  island,  which  is  distant  four  miles  from  the  mainland. 
This  is  an  amazing  stretch  of  flight,  considering  the  element  over 
which  they  have  to  fly,  the  risk  of  finding  food  when  they  land^ 
and  the  load  they  have  to  return  with,  if  successful.  Were  they 
not  wild  bees  of  the  island  ? 

In  speaking  of  the  food  of  bees,  we  must  not  omit  the  Honey- 
dew.  This  shining,  gummy  substance  must  have  been  often 
noticed  in  hot  weather  on  the  leaves  of  the  lime  and  oak  by  the 
most  incurious  observer.  The  ancients  considered  it  either  as  a 
deposition  of  the  atmosphere  or  an  exudation  from  the  leaves  of 
trees ;  for  to  these  opinions  the  '  aerii  mellis  coelestia  dona,'  and 
'  quercus  sudabunt  roscida  mella,'  of  Virgil  seem  to  refer,  Gilbert 
White  held  the  singular  notion  that  it  was  the  effluvia  of  flowers 
evaporated  and  drawn  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  then  falling  down  again  in  the  night  with  the  dews 
that  entangle  them.     Its  origin  is  certainly  one  of  those  vexed 
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qoestbns^  whidii,  like  that  c»f  ^  fairy  rings/  yet  require  farther 
light  for  a  satisfactory  explaoation.  At  present  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  in  the  observations  of  naturalists,  some 
actually  asserting  that  they  have  seen  showers  of  it  falling.  To 
adjust  the  most  common  opinions,  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  there  are  two  sources,  if  not  two  kinds ;  one  being  a  secretion 
from  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  the  other  a  secretion  from  the 
body  of  an  insect.  Those  little  green  insects,  the  aphides,  which 
we  commonly  call  blight,  are  almost  always  observed  to  accour 
pany  any  large  deposition  of  Honey-dew,  and  are  said  to  have 
the  power  of  jerking  it  to  a  great  distance.  The  subject  at  the 
present  moment  is  attracting  great  attention  among  our  naturalists, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  clash  of  opinions  will  bring  out  some* 
thing  very  near  the  truth.  That  the  aphides  do  secrete  a  saccharine 
fluid  has  been  long  known,  and  the  bees  are  not  their  only  fellow- 
insects  who  are  fond  of  it.  Their  presence  produces  a  land  of  milk 
and  honey  to  the  ants,  who  follow  them  wherever  they  appear,  and 
actually  herd  them  like  cows  and  milk  them  !* 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  poisonous  effects  of  certain 
plants,  sometimes  upon  the  honey,  sometimes  upon  the  beet 
themselves.  Every  schoolboy  must  remember  the  account  given 
by  Xenophon  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Ten  Thousand 
by  the  honey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond.  The  sol- 
diers suffered  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  they  had  eaten; 
some  seemed  drunken,  some  mad,  and  some  even  died  the  i 


*  What  follows  is  from  the  delightful  '  Introduction  to  Kntomology '  by  Kirbj  and 
Spence.  <  The  loves  of  the  ants  and  the  aphides  have  been  long  celebrated ;  and  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  them  you  may  at  any  time,  in  the  proper  scaseny  convinoe 
yourself:  for  you  will  always  find  the  former  very  busy  on  those  trees  and  plants  on 
which  tfie  latter  abound ;  and,  if  you  examine  more  closely,  you  will  discover  that  their 
object  in  thus  attending  upon  them  is  to  obtain  the  saccharine  fluid — ^which  may  well 

be  denominated  their  milk — ^that  they  secrete This,  however,  is  the  least  of  their 

talents,  for  they  absolutely  possess  the  art  of  making  them  yield  it  at  their  pleasure ;  or, 
in  other  words,  of  milking  them.  On  this  occasion  tlieir  antennae  are  their  fingers ;  with 
these  ^ey  pat  the  abdomen  of  the  aphis,  on  each  side  alternately,  moving  them  very 
briskly ;  a  little  drop  of  fluid  immediately  appears,  which  the  ant  takes  in  its  mouth. 
When  it  has  milked  one  it  proceeds  to  anotlier,  and  so  on  till,  being  satiated,  it  returns 
to  the  nest.  But  you  are  not  arrived  at  the  most  singular  part  of  this  history, — that 
the  ants  make  a  proper tjf  of  these  cows,  for  the  possession  of  which  they  contend  with 
great  earnestness,  ,and  use  every  means  to  keep  them  to  themselves.  Sometimes  they 
seem  to  claim  a  right  to  the  aphides  that  inhabit  the  branches  of  a  tree  or  the  stalks  of  a 
plant;  and  if  stranger-ants  attempt  to  share  their  treasure  with  them,  they  endeavour 
to  drive  them  away,  and  may  be  seen  running  about  in  a  great  bustle,  and  exhibiting 
every  svmptom  of  inquietude  and  anger.  Sometimes,  to  rescue  them  from  their  rivals, 
they  take  ttieir  aphides  in  their  mouth  :  they  generally  keep  guard  round  them,  and 
when  the  branch  is  conveniently  situated  they  have  recourse  to  an  expedient  still  more 
efiectual  to  keep  off  interlopers — ^they  enclose  it  in  a  tube  of  earth  or  other  materials, 
and  ihaa  confine  them  in  a  kind  of  paddock  near  their  nest,  and  often  communicating 
with  it.*  How  much  of  this  is  fanciml  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  determine  by  their 
own  observations ;  but  let  no  man  think  he  knows  how  to  ei^oy  the  coimtry  who  has 
not  studied  the  volumes  of  Kirby  and  Spence. 
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day.  (Anab.  iv.  8.)  This  quality  in  the  honey  has  been  referred 
by  Pliny  and  others  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  rhododendron, 
which  abounds  in  those  |)arts ;  but  from  inquiries  which  we  have 
made  at  Dropmore>  and  other  spots  abounding  with  this  shrub,  we 
cannot  leam  that  any  difference  is  perceived  in  the  honey  of  those 
districts,  or  indeed  that  the  common  bee  is  ever  seen  to  settle  on 
its  flowers.  If  the  Kalmia  latifolia  be  a  native  of  Pontus,  the 
danger  is  more  likely  to  have  arisen  from  that  source,  the  honey 
derived  from  which  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  in  several 
instances  in  America. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  about  bees  is  the  number  of 
commodities  of  which  they  are  either  the  collectors  or  confec- 
tioners. Besides  honey  and  wax,  there  are  two  other  distinct  sub- 
stances which  they  gather,  bee-bread  and  propolis. 

Before  we  knew  better,  we  thought,  probably  with  most  of  our 
readers,  when  we  saw  a  bee  *  tolling  from  every  flower  the  virtu- 
ous sweets,'  with  his  legs  full  of  the  dust  of  the  stamens,  that  he 
was  hurrying  home  with  the  wax  to  build  his  cell>  or  at  least  with 
the  material  wherewith  to  make  that  wax.  We  thought  of  Titania 
and  her  fairies,  who  '  for  night  tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs,* 
and  many  other  pretty  things  that  poets  have  said  and  sung  about 
them ;  or  if  in  a  more  prosaic  mood,  we  at  least  conceived  that,  if 
not  furnishing  fairy  candles,  they  were  laying  the  foundation  for 
what  Sir  F.  Trench  calls  'the  gentleman's  light'  No  such 
thing.  Th^r  hollow  legs  were  filled  with  the  pollen  or  farina 
of  flowers,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  composi- 
tion of  wax,  but  constitutes  the  ambrosia  of  the  hive — as  honey 
does  its  nectar — their  bee-bread,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  bee- 
pap,  for  it  is  entirely  reserved  for  the  use  of  their  little  ones.  Old 
Butler  had  so  long  ago  remarked  that  'when  they  gather  abun- 
dance of  this  stuff  (pollen)  they  have  never  the  more  wax  :  when 
they  make  most  wax,  they  gather  none  of  this.*  In  fact  they  store 
it  up  as  food  for  the  embryo  bees,  collecting  from  thirty  to  sixty 
pounds  of  it  in  a  season  ;  and  in  this  matter  alone  they  seem  to 
be  *  unthrift  of  their  sweets,'  and  to  want  that  shrewdness  which 
never  else  fails  them,  for  they  often,  like  certain  over-careful 
housewives  with  their  preserves,  store  away  more  than  they  can 
use,  which,  in  its  decomposition,  becomes  to  them  a  sore  trouble 
and  annoyance.  They  are  said  always  to  keep  to  one  kind  of 
flower  in  collecting  it,  and  the  light  red  colour  of  it  will  often 
detect  them  as  the  riflers  of  the  mignionette-bed;  but  we  have 
seen  them  late  in  the  season  with  layers  of  different  colours,  and 
sometimes  their  whole  body  sprinkled  with  it,  for  they  will  at 
times  roll  and  revel  in  a  flower  like  a  donkey  on  a  dusty  road. 

Whence,  then,  comes  the  wax  ?    It  is  elaborated  by  the  bee  itself 
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from  the  honey  by  a  chemistry  beyond  the  ken  of  either  Faraday 
or  Liebig,  being  exuded  in  small  scales  from  between  the  armour- 
like folds  of  their  body.  This  was  noticed  almost  contemporane- 
ously by  John  Hunter  and  Haber,  and  confirmed  by  the  most 
conclusive  experiments  of  the  latter.  A  legal  friend,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  much  of  our  bee-law,  thus  records  his  own  ob- 
servation : — '  I  have  often  watched  these  fellows,  hanging  appa- 
rently torpid,  after,  as  I  think,  a  plentiful  meal.  Suddenly  they 
make  their  whole  persons  vibrate  like  the  prong  of  a  tuning- 
fork  :  you  cannot  see  their  outline.  This  is  a  signal  for  one  of  the 
wax-collectors  to  run  up  quickly  and  fumble  the  lately-agitated 
gentleman  with  the  instruments  with  which  they  hold  the  wax ; 
and  after  collecting  the  scales,  they  hasten  to  mould  them  into 
the  comb.'  What  would  our  bon-vivans  give  if  they  could  thus, 
at  their  pleasure,  shake  off  the  effects  of  a  Goldsmiths'- Hall  din- 
ner in  the  shape  of  a  temporary  fit  of  gout  and  chalk-stones  ? 

Many  in  their  schoolboy  days,  though  we  aver  ourselves  to  be 
guiltless,  having  too  often  followed  Titania's  advice,  and 

'  Honey-bags  stolen  from  the  humble-bee,' 

need  not  to  have  much  told  them  of  how  they  carry  about  them 
their  liquid  nectsf .  '  Kill  me,'  says  Bottom  to  Cobweb,  '  a  red- 
hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle,  and,  good  monsieur, 
bring  me  the  honey-bag.*  They  never  swarm  without  a  good 
stock  of  honey  in  their  inside,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  fair  start 
in  their  new  housekeeping.  The  honey  which  they  sip  from  the 
nectaries  of  the  flowers  probably  undergoes  some  change,  though 
it  is  but  a  slight  one,  before  it  is  deposited  in  the  cells.  It  was 
formerly  considered  a  balm  for  all  ills,  though  now  deemed 
anything  but  wholesome  when  eaten  in  large  quantities.  The 
following  are  some  of  its  virtues,  besides  others  which  we  omit 
given  by  Butler.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  our  grandfathers, 
living  in  the  midst  of  such  an  universal  medicine^  should  have 
ever  died. 

*  Honev  cutteth  and  casteth  up  fiegmatic  matter,  and  therefore  sharp- 
eneth  the  stomachs  of  them  which  by  reason  thereof  have  little  appetite  : 
it  purgeth  those  things  which  hurt  the  clearness  of  the  eyes ;  it 
nourisheth  very  much ;  it  breedeth  good  blood ;  it  stirreth  up  and 
preserveth  natural  heat,  and  prolougeth  old  age :  it  Iceepeth  all  things 
uncomipt  which  are  put  into  it;  and  therefore  physicians  do  temper 
therewith  such  medicines  as  they  mean  to  keep  long  \  yea  the  bodys 
of  the  dead,  being  embalmed  with  honey,  have  been  thereby  preserved 
from  putrefaction,'  &c,  &c. 

The  fourth  product  of  the  bee  is  propolis,  or  which  we  shall 

rather  call  bee-gum.     It  is  at  once  the  glue  and  varnish  of  their 
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carpentry.  With  this  resinous  substanoe*  (quite  distinct  front 
wax)  they  fix  their  combs  to  the  sides  and  roof^  fasten  the  hives 
to  the  stand,  stop  up  crevices,  varnish  the  cell-work  of  their 
combs,  and  embidm  any  dead  or  noxious  animal  that  they  catch 
within  their  hive : 

^  Caulk  every  chink  where  mshing  winds  nay  roar, 
And  seal  their  circling  ramparts  to  the  floor /-^£van#. 

Bees  may  often  be  seen  settling  on  the  bark  of  the  fir,  the 
gfummy  leaf  of  the  hollyhock,  or  on  the — we  dare  not  use  Horace 
Walpole's  expression — ^varnished  bud  of  the  horse-chestnut.  They 
are  then  collecting  neither  bread  nor  honey,  but  gum  for  the  pur- 
poses above  mentioned.  Huish  mentions  a  case  of  their  coating 
over  a  dead  mouse  within  the  hive  with  this  gum,  thus  rendering 
their  home  proof  against  any  impure  effluvium ;  but  they  were 
much  more  cunning  with  a  snail,  which  they  sealed  down,  only 
round  the  edge  of  the  shell,  thus  fixing  him  as  a  standing  joke, 
a  laughing-stock,  a  living  mummy  (for  a  snail,  though  excluded 
from  air,  would  not  die),  so  that  he  who  had  heretofore  carried 
his  own  house  was  now  made  his  own  monument. 

As  one  of  the  indirect  products  of  the  bee  we  must  not  forget 
Mead,  the  M etheglin  f  of  Shakspeare  and  Dryden.  It  was  the 
drink  of  the  antient  Britons  and  Norsemen,  and  filled  the  skull- 
cups  in  the  Feast  of  Shells  in  the  Hall  of  Odin.  In  such  esteem 
was  it  held,  that  one  of  the  old  Welsh  laws  ran  thus :  '  There  are 
three  things  in  court  which  must  be  communicated  to  the  king 
before  they  are  made  known  to  any  other  person : — 1st.  Every 
sentence  of  the  Judge.  2nd.  Every  new  song.  3rd.  Every  cask 
of  Mead.'  Queen  Bess  was  so  fond  of  it,  that  she  had  some  made 
for  her  own  especial  drinking  every  year ;  and  Butler,  who  draws 
a  distinction  between  Mead  and  Metheglin,  making  Hydromel 
the  generic  term,  gives  a  luculent  receipt  for  the  latter  and  better 
drink,  the  same  used  by  '  our  renowned  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
happy  memory.*  The  Romans  softened  their  wine  sometimes  with 
honey  (Geory.  iv.,  102.),  sometimes  with  mead — mulso.  (Hor., 
1.  2,  4,  24.) 

*  The  good  bee,'  says  More,  '  as  other  good  people,  hath 
many  bad  enemies ;'  and  though  opinions  and  systems  of  manage- 
ment have  changed,  the  bees*  enemies  have  remained  much  the 
same  from  the  time  of  Aristotle.     Beetles,  moths,  hornets,  wasps, 

*  As  a  further  proof  of  the  minute  attention  with  which  the  ancients  studied  bees, 
the  Greeks  had  three  names  at  least  for  the  different  qualities  of  this  substance : — 
r^fTA Ajc  ;  xfl^/tMvtfyf;  and  9'ir0'«»v«f> 

f  The  derivation  of  this  word,  which  one  would  rather  expect  to  be  Celtic  or 
ScandmaTian,  is  very  plausible,  if  not  true,  from  the  Greek:  ftih  ktyXntv- 
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spiders^  snails,  ants^  mice,  birds,  lizards,  and  toads,  will  all  seek  the 
hires,  either  for  the  warmth  thej  find  thmre,  or  oftener  for  the  bees, 
and,  more  frequently  still,  for  ihe  honey.  The  wax-moth  is  a  sad 
plague,  and  when  once  a  hive  is  infested  with  it,  nothing  effectual 
is  to  be  done  but  by  removing  the  bees  altogether  into  a  new 
domicile.  Hmsh  telk  of  an  old  lady,  who^  thinking  to  catch  the 
moths,  illuminated  her  gardea  and  bee-house  at  night  with  flam- 
beaux— the  only  result  of  which  was  that,  instead  of  trapping  the 
maiaiiders,  she  burnt  her  own  bees,  who  c^ime  out  in  great  con- 
fusion to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  gre.at  death's-head  moth 
(Sjphinx  atrapos),  occasionally  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
OUT  potato-fields— the  cause  of  so  much  alarm  wherever  its  awful 
note  and  badge  are  heard  and  seen — was  noticed  first  by  Huber  as 
a  terrible  enemy  to  bees.  It  was  against  the  ravages  of  this 
mealy  monster  that  the  bees  were  supposed  to  erect  those  fortifi- 
cations, the  description  and  actual  drawing  of  which  by  Huber 
threw  at  one  time  so  much  doubt  on  his  other  statements.  He 
speaks  of  bastions,  intersecting  arcades,  and  gateways  masked  by 
walls  in  front,  so  that  their  constructors  '  pass  from  the  part  of 
simple  soldiers  to  that  of  engineers.*  Few  subsequent  observers  * 
have,  we  believe,  detected  the  counterscarps  of  these  miniature 
Vaubami,  but  9^  it  is  certain  that  they  will  contract  their  entrance 
against  the  cold  of  winter,  it  aeems  little  incredible  that  they 
should  pat  in  practice  the  same  expedient  when  oi\ker  necessities 
call  tor  it ;  and  to  style  such  conglomerations  of  wax  and  propolis 
bastions,  and  battlements,  and  glacis,  is  no  more  unpardonable 
stretch  of  the  imagination  than  to  speak  of  their  queens  and  sen- 
tinds. 

An  old  toad  may  be  sometimes  seen  sitting  under  a  hive^  and 
waiting  to  seize  on  such  as,  coming  home  loaded  with  their  spoil^ 
accidentally^fall  to  the  ground.  We  can  hardly  fancy  this  odious 
reptile  in  a  more  provoking  position.  Tomtits,  which  are  called 
bee-biters  in  Hampshire,  are  said  to  tap  at  the  hive,  and  then  snap 
up  the  testy  inmates  who  come  out  to  see  what  it  is  all  about :  if 
birds  chuckle  as  well  as  chirp^  we  can  fancy  the  delight  of  this 
mischievous  little  ne'er-do-good  at  the  success  of  his  lark.  The 
swallow  is  an  enemy  of  old  standing,  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
vorses  of  Euenus,  prettily  translated  by  Merivaie  : 
^  Attic  maiden,  honey-fed. 

Chirping  warbler,  bear'st  away 

*  The  ever-amiuing  Mr.  Jeue  says,  *  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  regular  forti- 
fication made  of  propolis,  which  my  bees  placed  at  the  entrance  of  their  hive,  to  enable 
them  the  better  to  protect  themselves  from  the  wasps.* — GUaningt,  vol.  L,  p.  24.  It 
may  have  been  with  some  such  idea  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  *  propolis/  <  out- 
work,* to  the  principal  material  with  which  they  construct  these  barricades ;  and  Virgil 
has  *  munire  favos.     Did  Byron  allude  to  this  in  his '  fragrant  fortress  f ' 
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Thou  the  husy  buEzing  bee 
To  thy  callow  brood  a  prey  ? 

Warbler  thou,  a  warbler  sekze ! 

Winged,  one  with  lovely  wings ! 
Guest  Myself,  by  summer  brought. 
Yellow  guest,  whom  summer  brings !  * 

Many  are  the  fables  and  stories  of  the  bear  and  the  heea,  and 
the  love  he  has  for  honey.  One^  not  so  well  known,  we  extract 
from  Butler.  The  oonteur  is  one  Demetrius^  a  Muscovite  am- 
bassador sent  to  Rome. 

*'  A  neighbour  of  mine,'  saith  he,  *  searching  in  the  woods  for  honey, 
slipt  down  into  a  great  hollow  tree;  and  there  sunk  into  a  lake  of  honey 
up  to  the  breast :  where — when  he  had  stuck  fast  two  days,  calling  and 
crying  out  in  vain  for  help  (because  nobody  in  the  meanwhile  came 
nigh  that  solitary  place) — at  length,  when  he  was  out  of  all  hope  of 
life,  he  was  strangely  delivered  by  the  means  of  a  great  bear,  which 
coming  thither  about  the  same  business  that  he  did,  and  smelling  the 
honey  (stirred  with  his  striving),  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
and  thence  began  to  let  himself  down  backward  into  it.  The  man  be- 
thinking himself,  and  knowing  that  the  worst  was  but  death  (which  in 
that  place  he  was  sure  off),  beclipt  the  bear  fast  with  both  his  hands 
about  the  loins,  and  withall  made  an  outcry  as  loud  as  he  could.  The 
bear,  being  thus  suddenly  afirighted  (what  with  the  handling  and  what 
with  the  noise),  made  up  again  with  all  speed  possible:  the  man  held, 
and  the  bear  pulled  until  with  main  force  he  had  drawn  Dun  out  of 
the  mire;  and  then  being  let  go,  away  he  trots,  more  afeard  than  hurt^ 
leaving  the  smeared  swain  in  a  joyful  kax,^^Btd£ery  p.  11 5. 

The  bear,  from  his  love  of  honey,  acts  as  a  pointer  to  the  bee- 
hunters  of  the  North,  who  note  the  hollow  trees  which  he  fre- 
quents and  rubs  against,  knowing  thereby  that  thej  contain  honej. 
'  The  bears/  said  a  bee*hunter  to  Washington  Irving,  '  is  the  know- 
ingejst  varmint  for  finding  out  a  bee-tree  in  the  worljji.  They  '11 
gnaw  for  days  together  at  the  trunk  till  they  make  a  hole  big 
enough  to  get  in  their  paws,  and  then  they  11  haul  out  the  honey^ 
bees  and  all.' 

Wasps  are  sad  depredators  upon  bees,  and  require  to  be 
guarded  against.  The  large  mother-wasp,  which  is  often  observed 
quite  eeurly  in  the  spring,  and  which  common  people  call  a  hornet, 
should  always  be  destroyed,  as  it  is  the  parent  of  a  whole  swarm. 
In  many  places  the  gardeners  will  give  sixpence  a-piece  for  their 
destruction,  and  bee-masters  should  not  refuse  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  head-money.  These  brazen-mailed  invaders  take 
good  care  never  to  attack  any  but  a  weak  hive :  here  they  very 
soon  make  themselves  at  home,  and  walk  in  and  out  in  the  most 
cool,  amusing  manner  possible.  As  an  instance  of  the  extent 
to  which  their  intrusion  nuiy  be  carried,  there  ^as  sent  to  the 
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Entomological  Society,  in  July  last,  a  very  complete  wasps'-nest, 
found  in  the  interior  of  a  bee- hive,  the  lawful  inhabitants  of 
which  had  been  put  to  flight  by  the  burglars. 

*  But  not  any  one  of  these '  (we  quote  from  the  old  fellow  of 
Magdalen,  from  whom  so  many  have  borrowed  without  acknow* 
ledgment)  '  nor  all  the  rest  together,  do  half  so  much  harm  to 
the  Bees  as  the  Bees.'  And  here  again  they  too  truly  represent 
human  nature.  As  riches  increase,  they  set  their  hearts  the  more 
upon  them.  The  stronger  the  stock  is,  the  more  likely  are  they 
to  turn  invaders,  and  of  course  they  fix  upon  the  weakest  and 
most  resistless  of  their  brethren  as  the  subjects  of  their  attack. 
Then  comes  the  tug  of  war ;  and  a  terrible  struggle  it  is.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Cotton's  note-book : — 

*  I  was  sitting  quietly  in  the  even  of  a  fine  day,  when  my  sister  came 
puffing  into  the  room, ''  Oh  f  Willy,  make  haste  and  come  into  the  garden, 
the  bees  are  swarming !"  "  Nonsense,"  I  said ;  **  they  canuot  be  swarm- 
ing ;  it  is  August,  and  four  o'clock  in  the  eveu.'*  Nevertheless  I  was 
bound,  as  a  loviug  brother,  to  see  what  grounds  my  wise  sister  had  for 
her  assertion.  I  got  up,  went  to  the  window,  and  although  I  was  at  least 
400  yuds  from  my  bees,  the  air  seemed  full  of  them.  I  rushed  out  to 
the  garden ;  the  first  sight  of  my  hive  made  me  think  my  sister  was 
right.  On  looking  more  narrowly,  I  perceived  that  the  bees  were  hur- 
rying in,  instead  of  swarming  out ;  and  on  peeping  about,  I  saw  lying  on 
the  ground  the  '*  defuncta  corpora  vitfil 

MagnanimQm  heroum." 

They  all  had  died  fighting,  as  the  play-book  says,  pro  haren  et  foxes. 
My  thoughts  then  turned  to  my  other  stock,  which  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off.  I  ran  to  it  as  fast  as  I  could ;  hardly  had  I  arrived  there, 
when  an  advanced  body  of  the  robber  regiment  followed  me ;  they  soon 
thickened ;  I  tried  every  means  I  could  think  of  to  disperse  them,  but 
in  vain  :  I  threw  dust  into  the  air  among  the  thickest ;  and  read  them 
the  passage  in  Virgil,  which  makes  the  throwing  of  the  dust  in  the  air 
equivalent  to  the  Bees'  Riot  Act : 

**  Hi  motus  aniraorum  atque  haec  certamina  tanta 
Pulveris  ezigui  jactu  compressa  quiescent."  ' — p.  319. 

But  all  in  vain.  We  know  how  often  this  same  experiment  has 
failed,  thongh  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  rest  of  Virgil's 
description  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bees ;  but  dust  is  certaiidy  efiica- 
dons  in  causing  them  speedily  to  settle  when  they  are  swarming, 
whether  it  is  that  the  dust  annoys  them,  or  that  they  mistake  it  for 
hail  or  rain. 

There  is  yet  one  greater  enemy  than  all,  and  that  is  Man. 
And  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  different  systems  of  manage- 
ment and  harvesting  which  he  has  adopted ;  and  some  consolation 
it  is  that,  various  as  may  be  the  plans  proposed,  there  is  only  one 
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exception,  among  the  many  bee-books  we  have  lately  read,  to  the 
heartily  expressed  wish  that  the  murderous  system  of  stifling  the 
bees  may  be  wholly  condemned  and  abolished.  Indeed,  if  Mr. 
Cotton's  statement  be  correct,  England  shares  with  the  valley  of 
Chamouni  the  exclusive  infamy  of  destroying  the  servants  whose 
toil  has  been  so  serviceable.  Cobbett  says  it  is  whimsical  to  save 
the  bees,  if  you  take  the  honey ;  but  on  the  other  band,  to  sacrifice 
them  for  the  sake  of  it,  is  killing  the  goose  for  her  golden  eggs. 
A  middle  line  is  the  safest :  take  a  part.  First,  be  sure  that  you 
leave  enough  to  carry  a  stock  fairly  through  the  winter — say 
301bs.,  hive  and  all — and  the  surplus  is  rightly  your  own,  for  the 
hives  and  the  flowers  you  have  found  them,  and  the  trouble  and 
time  you  have  bestowed.  To  devise  such  a  method  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  English  bee-masters  for  many  generations  back ; 
and  to  eke  out  the  hive  by  a  temporary  chamber  which  may  be 
removed  at  pleasure,  has  been  the  plan  most  commonly  proposed. 
Dr.  Bevan  (pp.  115-120)  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  different 
schemes,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers  curious  in  such  matters. 
There  can  be  but  three  ways  of  adding  to  a  hive — ^first,  at  the  top, 
by  extra  boxes,  small  hives,  caps,  or  bell-glasses,  which  may  be 
called  generally  the  storifying  system — (we  use  the  bee-man's 
vocabulary  as  we  find  it)  ;  secondly,  at  the  side,  by  box,  &c.,  called 
the  collateral  system ;  and  thirdly,  by  inserting  additional  room  at 
the  bottom,  called  nadiring.  To  enter  into  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  these  plans  would  be  to  write  a  volume ;  we  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  Dr.  Bevan's  general  rule,  which 
we  think  experience  fully  bears  out,  that  old  stocks  should 
%e  supered  and  swarms  be  nadired.  Side-boxes  are  the  leading 
feature  of  Mr.  Nutt's  plan,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written 
and  lectured — but  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  this,  the  title  of  a 

5)amphlet  published  in  1756  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  White,  '  CoU 
ateral  Bee-boxes,  will  suflSciently  show.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Nutt*s  system  is  to  prevent  swarming,  which  he  seems  to  consider 
an  unnatural  process,  and  forced  upon  the  bees  by  the  narrowness 
and  heat  of  the  hive,  caused  by  an  overgrown  population.  To 
this  we  altogether  demur  :  the  unnatural  part  of  the  matter  is  that 
which,  by  inducing  ah  artificial  temperature,  prevents  the  old 
Queen  from  indulging  her  nomadic  propensities,  and,  like  the 
Gothic  sovereigns  of  old,  heading  the  emigrating  body  of  her 
people.  Moreover,  with  all  his  contrivances  Mr.  Nutt,  or  at  least 
his  followers,  cannot  wholly  prevent  swarming — the  old  people  still 
contrive  to  make  their  home  '  too  hot '  for  the  young  ones.  But 
great  praise  is  due  to  him  for  the  attention  which  he  has  called  to 
the  ventilation  of  the  hive.  Whatever  be  the  system  pursued,  this 
is  a  point  that  should  never  be  neglected,  and  henceforth  a  thermo- 
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meter,  much  as  the  idea  was  at  first  ridiculed^  must  be  considered 
an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  a  bee-house.  To  preserve  a 
proper  temperature  within^  the  bees  themselves  do  all  they  can ; 
and  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  them  on  a  hot  day  fanning 
away  with  their  '  many-twinkling  *  wings  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive^  while  others  are  similarly  employed  inside^  creating  such  a 
current  of  air,  that  a  taper  applied  to  the  inlet  of  the  hive  would 
be  very  sensibly  affected  by  it.*  Mr.  Nutt*s  book  is  worth  read« 
ing  for  this  part  of  the  subject  alone : — but  our  own  experience^ 
backed  by  innumerable  other  instances  within  our  knowledge, 
is  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  his  boxes;  and  even  those  bee- 
keepers who  continue  them,  as  partially  successful,  have  not  yet 
got  over  the  disappointment  caused  by  his  exaggerated  statements 
of  the  produce. 

Before  entering  further  jon  the  varieties  of  hives,  we  must  pre- 
mise for  the  uninitiated  that  bees  almost  invariably  begin  building 
their  comb  from  the  top,  continuing  it  down  as  far  as  room  allows 
them,  and  finishing  it  off  at  the  bottom  in  a  rather  irregular  curved 
line.  Each  comb  contains  a  double  set  of  honey-cells,  dos-d-doa, 
in  a  horizontal  position.  To  support  these  in  common  straw-hives 
cross-sticks  are  used,  around  which  the  bees  work,  so  that  the 
comb  is  necessarily  much  broken  in  detaching  it  from  these  sup- 
ports. Now  it  having  been  observed  that  bees>  unless  obstructed, 
always  work  their  combs  exactly  parallel,  and  at  a  certain  distance 
apart,  a  hive  has  been  constructed  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
common  straw  one,  only  tapering  more  towards  the  bottom,  and 
having  a  lid  lifting  off  just  where  Uie  circumference  is  the  largest. 
On  removing  the  lid  are  seen  bars  about  an  inch  and  a  half  apart, 
running  parallel  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  hive,  and  these 
being  fixed  into  a  ring  of  wood  that  goes  round  the  hive^  are  re- 
moveable  at  pleasure.  Now  it  is  obvious  that,  could  we  always 
^et  the  bees  to  hang  their  combs  along  these  bars,  the  removal  of 
one  or  two  of  them  at  a  time  would  be  a  very  simple  way  of  pro- 
curing a  fair  share  of  honey  without  otherwise  disturbing  the 
hive ;  but  how  to  get  the  bees  always  to  build  in  this  direction 
was  the  question.  This  Huber  solved  :  he  fixed  a  small  piece  of 
comb  underneath  each  of  the  bars  exactly  parallel ;  the  bees  fol- 
lowed their  leader,  so  that  any  one  of  the  pendant  combs  might 
be  lifted  up  on  the  bar,  the  bar  be  replaced,  and  the  bees  set  to 
work  again.     This  starting-point  for  them  to  commence  from  is 

*  Perhaps  Dr.Reid  might  take  a  hint  from  them  in  place  of  his  monstrous  u}paratus 
aiid  towers  that  out-Babel  Babel.  It  never  can  be  that  such  furnaces  and  chambers 
and  rents  are  necessary  to  procure  an  equable  and  pure  atmosphere.  When  we  have 
•pent  the  SOyOOOi.  (we  think  that  was  the  sum  yoCed  for  this  purpose  for  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament)  we  shall  find  ont  fome  simpler  way* 
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called  the  guide-comb,  and  the  hire  itself,  though  somewhat 
modified,  wc  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  our  readers  as 
that  of  the  Greek  islands  {Natntalisfs  Library,  p.  188)  ;  the 
very  form  perhaps  from  "which  the  Corycian  old  man,  bringing  it 
from  Asia  Minor,  produced  his  early  swarms ; — from  which  Aris- 
totle himself  may  have  studied, — and  which,  no  doubt,  made  of 
the  reeds  or  oziers  of  the  Ilyssus,  had  its  place  in  the  garden  of 
Socrates — 

*  That  wise  old  man  by  sweet  Hymettus*  hill.* 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  p.  96  of  Dr.  Bevan  s  book  for 
the  later  improvements  upon  this  hive,  as  respects  brood  and 
honey-cells  (for  these  are  of  different  depths),  and  the  fixing  of 
the  guide-comb,  suggested  by  Mr.  Golding  of  Hunton,  who, 
together  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunbar,  has  rendered  very  valuable 
assistance  to  Dr.  Bevan's  researches. 

It  is  no  slight  recommendation  of  Mr.  Golding  to  omr  good 
graces  to  learn  that  so  practised  a  bee-master  has  discarded 
boxes  from  his  apiary,  and  almost  entirely  restricted  himself  to 
the  use  of  straw-hives,  and  this  not  from  any  fancy  about  their 
appearance,  but  from  a  lengthened  experience  of  their  advan- 
tage. For  ourselves,  we  dare  hardly  avow,  in  this  profit-lonng 
age,  how  many  pounds  of  honey  we  would  yearly  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  associations  that  throng  around  a 
cottage-hive.  To  set  up  in  our  humble  garden  the  green- 
painted  wooden  box,  which  Mr.  Nutt  calls  '  The  Temple  of 
Nature,'  in  place  of  our  time-honoured  straw  hive,  whose 
sight  is  as  pleasant  to  our  eyes  as  'the  hum  of  murmuring 
bee '  is  to  our  ears ! — we  had  as  lief  erect  a  Pantheon  or  a  red- 
brick meeting-house  on  the  site  of  our  village  church.  If  our 
livelihood  depended  on  the  last  ounce  of  honey  we  could  drain 
from  our  star\4ng  bees,  necessity,  which  is  a  stern  mistress,  might 
drive  us  to  hard  measures,  and,  secundum  artem,  they  being  used 
to  it,  we  might  suffocate  them  'as  though  we  loved  them ;'  but  to 
give  up — and  after  all  for  a  doubtful  or  a  dis^vantage — ^the 
pleasant  sight  of  a  row  of  cleanly  hives  of  platted  straw,  the  very 
form  and  fashion  of  one  of  which  is  so  identified  with  its  blithe 
inhabitant,  that  without  it  a  bee  seems  without  its  home — to  cast 
a\\  ay  as  nought  every  childhood  association, — the  little  woodcut  in 
Watts's  '  Hymns,* — the  hive-shaped  sugar-basin  of  the  nursery, — 
the  penny  print  that  we  have  covered  with  coatings  of  gamboge — to 
lose  for  ever  the  sight  of  the  new  straw  hackle  that  jauntily  caps  it 
like  the  head-dress  of  an  Esquimaux  beau — to  be  no  longer 
cheered  in  the  hot  dusty  city  by  the  refreshing  symbol  that 
'  babbles  of  green  fields'  in  the  midst  of  a  hardwareman  s  shop — 
this  would  be  too  much  for  us,  even  though  we  might  thus  have 
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8S9wted^  88  Mr.  Huidb  would  saj, '  to  unlock  the  stores ^of  apiarian 
scteBce»  and  disperse  tJbe  mists  of  prejudice  by  the  penetrating 
lays  of  philosophy.*  We  would  rather  bear  the  character  of 
heftthemsh  barbarisin  to  th?  day  of  our  death,  and  have  Himte 
written  on  our  tomb.  Seriously,  it  is  no  slight  pleasure  we  should 
thus  for^o ;  and  pleasure,  simple  and  unalloyed^  is  not  so  cheap 
&t  m  tangible  a  commodity  in  this  life  that  we  can  afford  to  throw 
away  anything  that  produces  it,  even  though  it  hang  but  on  the 
gossamer  thread  of  a  fancy. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  such  considerations,  which,  think  and 
write  as  we  may,  would,  we  fear,  have  but  little  influence  with 
the  practical  bee-keeper,  we  are  convinced  that  the  moderate 
temperatuie  which  a  straw  hive  produces,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  will  not  easily  be  counterbalanced  by  any  other  advantages 
which  boxes  offer ;  and  as  for  management,  there  is  scarcely  any 
system  or  form  to  which  straw  may  not  be  accommodated.  One 
of  the  greatest  complaints  against  it,  harbouring  moths  and  other 
insects,  might  be  obviated  by  two  or  three  good  coats  of  paint 
inside ;  and  this  too  would  save  the  bees  from  the  painful  operation 
of  nibbling  off  and  smoothing  down  the  rough  edges  of  the  straw. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  beautiful  bell-glasses  full  of  virgin 
honey  from  Mn  Nutfs  hives,  which  were  exhibited  lately  either 
at  the  Polytechnic  or  Adelaide  Gallery,  and  still  more  those  who 
have  tasted  them  on  the  breakfast-table,  may  perhaps  fancy  that 
boxes  only  can  produce  honey  in  so  pure  and  elegant  a  form ;  but 
by  a  very  simple  alteration  in  the  common  straw  hive  this  may  be 
effected,  as  a  reference  to  Mr.  Payne's  '  Improved  Cottage-hive ' 
will  show.  His  book  is  a  very  useful  one,  from  its  practical  and 
concise  directions,  and  perfectly  free  from  anything  like  being 
'  got  up.'     The  only  fault  of  his  hive  seems  to  be  its  flat  top. 

Mr.  Bagster's  book  chiefly  recommends  itself  to  us  by  the 
promise  of  a  new  *  Ladies'  Safety  Hive.'  We  are  always  a  little 
shy  of  these  schemes  for  '  Shaving  made  Easy,'  and  *  Every  Man 
his  own  Tooth-drawer,*  which  go  to  do  away  with  the  division  of 
labour,  and  bring  everything  '  within  the  level  of  the  meanest 
capacity;'  and  though  nothing  certainly  can  be  more  in  character 
than  that  the  lady-gardener  should  have  her  bee-house,  where 
she  may  observe  the  workings  and  habits  of  this  'Feminine 
Monarchy,'  yet,  for  aught  we  see,  it  is  just  as  reasonable  for  her 
to  clean,  her  own  shoes  as  to  take  her  own  honey.  And  yet  this 
is  the  only  object  or  new  feature  about  Mr.  Bagster's  plan. 
Practically,  we  should  consider  his  centre  box  to  be  as  much  too 
large  as  the  side  ones  are  too  small. 

The  fact  is,  that  safety  from  bees  is  not  to  be  gained  by  any 
modification  of  hive  or  bee-dress  whatever.      If  a  man  means 

to 
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to  keep  bees,  he  must  maJce  them  his  friends;  and  the  same 
qualities  which  will  ensure  him  golden  opinions  in  any  other  walk 
of  life  are  those  which  make  a  good  bee-master.  Firmness  of 
mind  with  kindness  of  manner  will  enable  you  to  do  with  them 
what  you  will.  Like  horses,  they  know  if  you  are  afraid  of  them, 
and  will  kick  and  plunge  accordingly.  Like  children  and  dogs> 
they  find  out  in  a  moment  if  you  are  fond  of  them,  and  so  meet 
you  half  way.  But,  like  the  best-t^npered  people  in  the  world, 
there  are  times  and  seasons  when  the  least  interruption  will  put 
them  out — 

*  ut  fort^  legentem 
Aut  taciturn  impellat  quovis  sermone  molestus/ 

A  sharp  answer  or  a  sharp  sting  on  such  occasions  will  only  be  a 
caution  that  we  must  watch  our  opportunity  better  for  the  future. 
He  who  rushes  between  contending  armies  must  not  complain  of 
the  flying  darts ;  therefore  in  a  bee-battle,  unless  you  are  sure  you 
can  assist  the  weaker  party,  it  is  best  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  In 
very  hot  weather  and  very  high  winds,  especially  if  one  has  much 
to  do  or  to  say — who  does  not  feel  a  little  testy  ?  Bees  are  the 
same.  There  is  one  other  case  where  interference  is  proverbially 
ill-taken — in  domestic  quarrels ;  and  herein  Mr.  Cotton  assures 
us  that  the  female  spirit  is  as  much  alive  in  the  bee  as  in  the 
human  kind.  When  the  lime  comes  in  autumn  for  turning  the 
drones  out  of  the  hive  (of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  pre- 
sently), many  think  they  can  assist  their  bees  in  getting  rid  of 
these  unprofitable  spouses,  and  so  destroy  them  as  fast  as  they 
are  turned  out :  this  uncalled-for  meddling  is  often  very  fiercely 
resented,  and  the  bee-keeper  finds  to  his  cost,  like  the  good- 
natured  neighbour  who  proffered  his  mediation  on  the  '  toast  and 
bread-and-butter '  question  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bond,  that  volunteer 
peacemakers  in  matrimonial  strife 

*  Are  sure  to  get  a  sting  for  their  pains.' 
At  all  other  times  they  are  most  tractable  creatures,  especially 
when,  as  at  swarming  time,  they  are  in  some  measure  dependent 
on  man*s  aid.  They  are,  as  a  villager  once  told  us,  'quite 
humble  bees  then.'  They  undoubtedly  recognise  their  own 
master ;  and  even  a  stranger,  if  a  bee-keeper,  soon  finds  himself 
at  home  with  them.  What  they  cannot  bear  is  to  be  breathed 
upon;  and  as  people  ignorant  of  their  ways  are  very  apt  to 
begin  buffeting  and  blowing  when  bees  seem  disposed  to  attack 
them,  it  will  be  serviceable  for  them  to  keep  this  hint  in  mind. 
The  Rev.  John  Thorley,  who  wrote  in  1744,  gives  a  frightful 
account  of  a  swarm  of  bees  settling  upon  his  maid's  head — the 
fear  being  not  that  they  would  sting  her  to  death,  as  stories  have 
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been  told,*  bat  that  they  would  stifle  the  poor  giri,  for  they  covered 
her  whole  face.  Presence  of  mind  failed  neither — ^he  hade  her 
reftnain  quite  stilly  and  searched  for  the  queen,  whom  her  loyal 
people  followed  with  delight  as  he  conducted  her  safe  to  her  hive. 
Sometimes,  however,  where  presence  of  mind  is  wanting,  or 
where  they  have  been  accidentally  disturbed,  very  serious  conse^ 
quences  ensue.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isles  of  Greece  transport 
their  hives  by  sea,  in  order  to  procure  change  of  pasture  for  their 
bees.     Huish  relates  (p.  287)  that 

*  Not  long  ago  a  bive  on  one  of  these  vessels  was  overturned^  and  tbe 
bees  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  vessel.  They  attacked  the  sailors 
with  great  fury,  who,  to  save  themselves,  swam  ashore.  They  could  not 
return  to  their  boat  until  the  bees  were  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  having 
previously  provided  themselves  with  proper  ingredients  for  creating  a 
smoke,  to  suffocate  the  bees  in  case  of  a  renewal  of  their  hostility.' 

The  Bee-volume  of  the  ^  Naturalist's  Library  *  supplies  us  with 
an  anecdote,  in  which  the  anger  of  the  bees  was  turned  to  a  more 
profitable  purpose — 

*  A  small  privateer  with  forty  or  fifty  men,  having  on  board  some 
hives  made  of  earthenware  full  of  bees,  was  pursued  by  a  Turkish  galley 
manned  by  500  seamen  and  soldiers.  As  soon  as  the  latter  came  along- 
side, the  crew  of  the  privateer  mounted  tbe  rigging  with  their  hives,  and 
hurled  them  down  on  the  deck  of  the  galley.  The  Turks,  astonished  at 
this  novel  mode  of  warfare,  and  unable  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
stings  of  the  enraged  bees,  became  so  terrified  that  they  thought  of 
nothing  but  how  to  escape  their  fury;  while  the  crew  of  the  small 
vessel,  defended  by  masks  and  gloves,  flew  upon  their  enemies  sword  in 
hand,  and  captured  the  vessel  almost  without  resistance.'-^p.  194. 

It  must  strike  the  reader  how  well-furnished  this  vessel  must 
have  been  to  afford  on  the  moment  '  masks  and  gloves '  for  forty 
or  fifty  men.  In  these  disturbed  times  the  following  receipt  to 
disperse  a  mob  may  perhaps  be  fotind  useful.  We  have  heard  of 
a  water-engine  being  effectively  employed  in  the  same  service. 

'  During  the  confusion  occasioned  by  a  time  of  war  in  1525,  a  mob  of 
peasants,  assembling  in  Hohnstein,  in  Thuringia,  attempted  to  pillage 
the  house  of  the  minister  of  Eleude,  who,  having  in  vain  employed  all 
his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  their  design,  ordered  his  domestics 
to  fetch  his  bee-hives  and  throw  them  in  the  middle  of  this  furious  mob. 
The  effect  was  what  might  be  expected;  they  were  immediately  put  to 
flight,  and  happy  to  escape  unstung.' — Nat.  ii6.,  p.  195. 

As  we  should  be  sorry  to  arouse  the  fears  of  our  readers,  our 

*  For  fatal  cases,  one  of  which  is  related  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  Surgical  Lectures, 
sev  Dr.  Bevan,  p.  333.  Animals  have  been  frequently  fatally  attacked  by  them. 
Butler  telU  of  <  a  horse  in  the  heat  of  the  day  looking  over  a  hedge,  on  tiie  other  side 
of  itrhich  was  a  stall  of  bees;  while  he  stood  nodding  with  his  head,  as  his  manner  is, 
because  of  the  flies,  the  bees  fell  upon  him  and  killed  him.'  This  exemplifies  the 
prorerb  of  the  danger  to  some  folk  in  '  looking  over  a  hedge.' 
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object  being  ratber  to  enamour  them  of  bees,  we  will  console 
them — too  much  perhaps  in  the  fashion  of  Job's  friends — ^with  an 
anecdote  which  appeared  lately  in  a  Scotch  newspaper,  of  an 
elderly  gentleman  upon  whose  face  a  swarm  of  bees  alighted. 
With  great  presence  of  mind  he  lifted  up  his  hat,  hive-like,  over 
his  head,  when  the  bees,  by  their  natural  instinct,  at  once  recog- 
nising so  convenient  a  home,  betook  themselves  to  his  head-gear 
—it  surely  must  have  been  a  tride-awake — which  he  then  quietly 
conveyed  into  his  garden.  Had  be  fidgeted  and  flustered,  as  most 
old  gentlemen — ^and  young  ones  too — would  have  done  in  his 
situation,  he  would  doubtless  have  presented  the  same  pitiable 
object  that  our  readers  must  remember  in  Hood's  ludicrous 
sketch  of  '  an  unfortunate  Bee-inff,* 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  services,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
is  that  of  taking  their  honey,  when  this  is  attempted  withont 
suffocating,  or  stupefying,  or  any  of  those  other  methods  which 
leave  the  hive  free.  This  should  be  done  in  the  middle  of  a  fine 
day  when  most  of  the  bees  are  abroad ;  and  then  in  those  hives 
where  the  removal  can  be  made  from  the  top  the  danger  is  more 
imaginative  than  real.  The  common  barbarous  plan  is  to  suffocate 
the  whole  stock  with  sulphur,  and  then,  as  dead  men  tell  no  tales, 
and  dead  bees  do  not  use  theirs,  it  is  very  easy  to  cut  out  the 
comb  at  your  leisure.  But  in  any  case  Mr.  Cotton's  plan  is  far 
preferable.  Instead  of  suffocating,  he  stupefies  them.  Instead 
of  the  brimstone- match,  he  gathers,  when  half  ripe,  a  fungus 
(F.  pvioerulentus)  which  grows  in  damp  meadows,  which  country- 
folk call  '  puff-balls,'  or  ^  frog's  cheese,'  or  '  bunt,'  or  '  puckfist,* 
dries  it  till  it  will  hold  fire  like  tinder,  and  then  applies  it  to  the 
hive  in  what  he  calls  a  '  smoker.'  The  bees  being  thus  rendered 
quite  harmless,  any  operation  of  the  hive,  such  as  taking  the 
honey,  cutting  out  old  comb,  removing  the  queen,  or  joining 
stocks,  may  be  most  easily  performed.  The  bees  may  be  then 
handled  like  a  sample  of  grain.  This  plan  of  fumigation — 
which  he  does  not  profess  himself  the  author  of,  but  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  work  of  the  before-mentioned  Mr.  Thorley,  re- 
printed in  the  '  Bee- book' — we  consider  as  the  most  valuable  of 
the  practical  part  of  Mr.  Cotton's  book, — practical,  we  mean, 
to  apiarian  purposes ;  for  there  is  excellent  advice  leavened  up 
with  the  beermatter,  which  will  apply  equally  to  all  readers. 
The  rest  of  his  system,  with  which  we  own  ourselves  to  have  been 
a  little  puzzled,  is  Ux)  near  an  approximation  to  Nutt's  to  require 
further  explanation  or  trial.  We  should  guess* from  the  present 
form  of  his  boi)k — which,  originally  published  in  the  form  of  two 
'  Letters  to  Cottagers  from  a  Conservative  Bee-keeper,'  is  now 
sent  forth  in  one  of  the  most  elegant  volumes  that  ever  graced  a 
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library-taUe — that  he  is  OHftYinced  that  his  plan  is  not  advan- 
tageous for  the  poor ;  and  therefore^  though  upwards  of  24,000 
copies  of  his  first  '  Letters  *  were  sold,  he  has  forborne  to  press 
further  upon  them «  doubtful  good.  This  is,  however,  our  own 
oonjectnre  entirely,  from  what  we  know  of  the  failure  of  his 
system  among  our  friends,  and  from  what  we  gather  of  his  own 
character  in  the  pages  of  his  book.  In  this  we  think  he  has 
acted  well  and  wisely.  Delighted  as  we  ourselves  have  been 
with  many  parts  of  his  volume,  -we  think  he  has  failed  in  that 
most  difficult  of  all  styles  to  the  scholar — 'writing  down '  to  the 
poor.  In  saying  this  we  mean  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Cotton, 
for  we  are  not  prepared  at  this  moment  with  the  name  of  a  single 
highly- educated  man  who  has  completely  succeeded  in  this  task. 
Bonyan  and  Cobbett,  the  two  poor  man's  authors  in  very  different 
8dK>ols,  came  from  the  tinker^s  forge  and  the  plough-tail.  It  is 
not  enongh  to  write  plain  Saxon  and  short  sentences— though  how 
many  professed  writers  for  the  unlearned  neglect  even  points  like 
these ! — the  mode  of  thinking  must  run  in  the  same  current  as 
that  of  the  people  whom  we  wish  to  instruct  and  please,  so  that 
nothing  short  of  being  one  of  them,  or  living  constantly  among 
them, 

*  Id  joy  and  in  sorrow,  through  praise  and  through  blame,* 
heing  com-ersant  not  only  with  their  afflictions  and  enjoyments, 
and  ordinary  life,  but  even  with  their  whims  and  crotchets,  their 
follies  and  crimes,  will  fit  a  man  to  be  their  book-friend.  Where 
a  million  can  write  for  the  few,  there  are  but  few  who  can  write 
for  the  million.  Witness  the  unread  pamphlets,  written  and  dis- 
tributed with  the  kindliest  feeling,  that  crowd  the  cottager's  shelf. 
We  grieve  that  this  is  a  fact,  but  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
it.  We  grieve  deeply,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  scholarly  men  at 
this  moment  writing  books,  full  of  the  best  possible  truths  for  the 
lower — and  indeed  for  all — classes  of  this  country,  and  thousands 
of  good  men  distributing  them  as  fast  as  they  come  out,  in  the 
fond  idea  that  these  books  are  working  a  change  as  extensive  as 
their  circulation.*  That  they  are  doing  good  in  many  quarters 
we  gladly  admit,  but  we  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not 
one  among  the  many  thousands  published  that  will  hold  its  rank 
as  a  cottage  classic  fifty  years  hence ;  and  that  not  from  want  of 
interest  in  the  subjects,  but  of  style  and  tone  to  reach  the  poor 
man*s  heart.  The  mode  of  thought  and  expression  in  some  of 
these  well-meaning  books  is  perfectly  ludicrous  to  any  one  who 
has  personal  knowledge  of  a  labourer's  habit  of  mind.    However, 

*  The  sale  of  tuch  books  is  no  teit  of  their  real  popularit  j,  as  a  hundred  are  giren 
to,  where  one  is  bought  by,  the  pooE» 
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Mr.  Cotton's  book,  though  not  quite  as  suocessful  as  we  could 
wish,  is  very  far  indeed  from  partaking  of  the  worst  defects 
of  books  of  this  class.  Indeed  he  has  so  nearly  reached  the  point 
at  which  he  has  aimed,  that  we  feel  continually  annoyed  that  he 
just  falls  short  of  it.  We  do  not  think  him  happy  in  his  jokes, 
nor  at  home  in  his  familiarity.  From  the  familiar  to  the  twad- 
dling is  but  a  step,  and  a  very  short  step  too.  His  Aristotle  has 
taught  him  the  use  of  proverbs  to  the  vulgar,  which  he  has 
everywhere  taken  advantage  of,  though,  with  singular  infelicity, 
he  has  printed  them  in  a  character — old  English  —  that  not 
one  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  reading  poor  can  understand.  He 
translates  a  bit  of  Latin  (p.  309)  for  the  benefit  of  his  '  Cottager,' 
but  leaves  a  quotation  from  Pindar  to  be  Greek  to  him  still! 
(p.  283.)  It  is,  however,  want  of  clearness  and  method — great 
faults  certainly  in  a  didactic  work — of  which  wc  have  chiefly  to 
complain  in  his  '  Short  and  Simple  Letters ;'  but,  taking  the  work 
as  it  comes  to  us  in  its  present  form,  with  its  exquisite  woodcuts, 
perfection  of  dress,  prelude  of  mottoes  (of  which  we  have  not 
scrupled  to  avail  ourselves),  list  of  bee-books  (which,  though  im- 
perfect, particularly  as  to  foreign  works,  is  the  first  of  the  kind) — 
appendices — reprints— extracts,  &c. — we  hardly  know  a  book  of 
the  kind  that  has  of  late  pleased  us  more.  The  ingenuity  with 
which  every  ornament,  within  and  without,  introduces  either  the 
bee  itself,  or  its  workmanship,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  de- 
signer, and  on  the  engraver,  Mr.  J.  W,  Whimper,  to  whose 
labours  the  author  pays  a  well-earned  compliment.  Professing 
no  sort  of  arrangement,  it  is  the  perfection  of  a  scrap-book  for  the 
gentleman  or  lady  bee-keeper. 

The  great  interest,  however,  in  Mr.  Cotton's  work  lies  in  the 
conclusion.  He  is  one  of  that  noble  crew,  mainly  drafted  from 
the  ranks  of  aristocratic  Eton,  that  have  gone  out  in  the  first 
missionary  enterprise  that  has  left  the  shores  of  England,  worthy 
of  the  Church  and  the  country  that  sent  them.  The  good  ship 
Tomatin  sailed  from  Plymouth  for  New  Zealand  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1841,  St.  Stephen's  day,  with  a  *  goodly  fellowship '  of 
emigrants,  schoolmasters,  deacons,  and  priests,  with  a  Bishop  at 
their  head.  And  we,  an  Apostolic  Church,  have  been  these  many 
years  in  learning  the  first  lessons  of  Apostolic  discipline  and  order! 
wasting  the  lives  and  energies  of  an  isolated  clergy — a  few  forlorn 
hopes  sent  out  without  a  commander  to  conquer  the  strongholds  of 
heathenism.  However,  it  is  never  too  late  to  do  well.  The  solemn 
ceremonial  of  the  consecration  of  five  bishops  to  the  colonies,  within 
the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  August  last,  which  produced 
an  effect  on  those  who  witnessed  it  which  will  not  soon  pass  away, 
shows  that  the  Church  is  not  neglectful  of  her  duties;  though 
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ihej,  like  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  should  have  led  the  ran 
on  the  fonndation  of  the  colonies  instead  of  following  after  a  lapse 
of  years,  when  the  usurpations  of  schism  and  disorder  have  mote 
than  trebled  the  difBculty  of  their  task.  There  are  among  the  crew 
of  that  gallant  vessel — and  not  least  of  that  number,  the  chief 
Shepherd  himself,  and  our  author  Bee*master — men  of  the  highest 
mental  attainments,  of  the  gentlest  blood,  on  whom  our  Public 
Schools  and  Universities  had  showered  their  most  honourable 
rewards,  and  to  whom,  had  they  remained  in  this  country,  the 
most  splendid  prospects  opened -~who  have  yet  borne  to  give 
up  all  these  prospects  and  sever  all  the  ties  of  blood  and 
old  affection,  to  cross,  at  the  call  of  the  Church,  in  the  service 
of  their  Master,  half  a  world  of  ocean  to  an  island  unfre- 
quented and  barbarous,  and  where,  for  at  least  many  years  to 
come,  they  must  give  up  all  idea,  not  of  luxury  and  comfort,  but  of 
what  they  have  hitherto  deemed  the  very  necessaries  of  existence ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  such  men,  the  refinements  of  intellectual 
intercourse  and  the  chanties  of  polished  life.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  not  have  a  heart  to  sympathise  in  the  struggles  of  those 
uneducated  and  enthusiastic,  but  often  misguided  men^  who  are 
sent  out  with  the  bible  in  their  hand  by  voluntary  associations  on 
a  pitiable  payment  barely  greater  than  what  they  might  have 
earned  with  their  hands  in  their  own  parish :  it  is  the  system  and 
the  comfortable  committee  at  home  with  which  we  quarrel,  not 
with  the  painful  missionaries  themselves;  but  while  we  grieve 
over  the  martyred  Williams,  we  have  nothing  in  common  with 
that  sympathy  which  is  monopolised  by  the  exertions  of  mis- 
sionary artisans,  enured  from  their  cradle  to  a  life  of  hardship, 
and  which  can  feel  nothing  for  the  tenfold  deprivations,  mental 
and  bodily,  both  in  what  they  encounter  and  what  they  leave 
behind,  which  the  rich  and  the  educated  endure,  who  are  au- 
thoritatively commissioned  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross 
within  the  ark  of  Christ's  Church  in  our  distant  colonies.  It 
beootfies  us  who  sit  luxuriously  in  our  drawing-rooms  at  home, 
reading  the  last  new  volume  in  our  easy  chairs,  to  cast  a  thought 
from  time  to  time  on  the  labours  of  these  men,  of  like  tastes  and 
habits  with  ourselves,  and  encourage  them  in  their  noble  work, 
be  it  in  New  Zealand  or  elsewhere,  not  only  in  good  wishes  and 
easily-uttered  'Godspeeds,'  but  in  denying  ourselves  somewhat 
of  our  many  daily  comforts  in  forwarding  that  cause  which  they 
have  '  left  all'  to  follow.* 

But 

*  Great  credit  it  due  to  the  New  Zealand  Company,  who  have  consulted  their  in- 
terest B»  well  as  their  duty  in  the  liberality  of  their  Episcopal  endowment.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  there  of  a  regular  clergy  will  be  a  great  inducement 
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But  the  connection  which  all  this  has  with  our  present  subject 
is,  that  in  the  same  ship  with  this '  glorious  company,'  Mr.  Cotton 
has  taken  out  with  him  four  stocks  of  bees :  the  different  methods 
of  storing  away  may  be  seen  in  page  357.  Seizing,  and,  we  are 
sure,  gladly  seizing,  a  hint  thrown  out  in  Mr.  Petre's  book  on 
New  Zealand,  of  the  great  honey-harrest  in  the  native  flowers, 
with  no  labourers  to  gather  it,  he  is  carrying  out  the  first  bees 
which  have  ever  visited  those  islands.  '  I  hope,'  he  says — and 
who  does  not  join  in  this  hope  of  Bishop  Selwyn's  chaplain  ? — 
*  that  many  a  busy  bee  of  mine  will 

Gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower 

of  Phormium  tenax  in  New  Zealand.*  '  I  hope,'  he  adds,  'a  bee 
will  never  be  killed  in  New  Zealand,  for  I  shall  start  the  native 
bee-keeper  in  the  no-killing  way ;  and  when  they  have  learned 
to  be  kind  to  them,  they  will  learn  to  be  more  kind  one  to 
another.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  produce  of  the  bees  may  be  made  useful 
to  the  inhabitants  themselves ;  but  we  much  question  whether 
any  exportation  could  be  made  of  wax  or  honey.  It  is  too  far  to 
send  the  latter ;  and,  in  wax-gathering,  the  domesticated  hives 
can  never  compete  with  the  wild  bees'  nests  of  Africa,  which  fur- 
nish much  the  largest  amount  for  our  markets.  Sierra  Leone, 
Morocco,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  produce  four  times  as  much 
wax  for  our  home  consumption  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together. 
The  only  other  country  from  which  our  supply  has  been  gradually 
increasing  is  the  United  States,  and  that  is  but  small.  The  im- 
port of  wax  altogether  has  been  steadily  declining :  in  1839  it 
came  to  6314  cwts. ;  in  the  last  year  it  was  but  4483.  The  im- 
portation, however,  of  honey  has,  in  the  last  few  years,  increased 
in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  675  cwts.  being  entered  in  the  year 
ending  January,  1838,  and  3761  cwts.  in  last  year:  the  foreign 
West  Indies,  Germany,  and  Portugal,  having  furnished  the 
greater  part  of  this  increased  supply.  The  honies  of  Minorca, 
Narbonne,  and  Normandy  are  the  most  esteemed  in  the  markets 
from  their  whiteness.  We  wish  we  could  believe  the  decreased 
importation  of  wax  arose  from  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the 
bee  in  this  country ;  but  we  fear  that  the  daily — rather,  nightly — 
diminishing  show  of  wax-candles  on  our  neighbours'  tables,  and 

to  the  best  class  of  settlers  to  fix  on  such  a  spot  for  the  port  of  their  destination.  A 
large,  though  inadequate  sum  having  been  already  collected  for  the  general  purposes  of 
founding  Colonial  Bishoprics,  we  would  now  suggest  to  our  ecclesiastical  rulers  that 
separate  committees  should  be  forthwith  formed  of  persons  interested  in  the  several 
coKinies,  for  increasing  to  something  like  a  proper  sum  Episcopal  endowment  for  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  the  Church  in  each  particular  see. 
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the  murderous  system  of  our  honey-fanners,  combined  with  the 
increased  consumption  of  foreign  honey — (1 2,000/. 's  worth  of 
which  was  imported  last  year) — tell  a  different  tale.  It  would 
he  a  better  sign  of  bee- prosperity  in  England  if  the  increase  in 
the  importation  were  removed  from  the  honey  to  the  wax ;  'for 
the  staple  of  the  wax  of  commerce  is  the  produce  of  the  wild  bee 
— of  the  honey  of  commerce  that  of  the  domesticated  bee ;  and  it 
is  a  singular  fact,  illustrating  the  history  of  these  two  species  in 
relation  to  civilised  and  uncivilised  man,  that,  while  the  bushmen 
of  the  Cape  look  with  jealousy  on  the  inroads  of  cultivation,  as 
destroying  the  haunts  of  the  only  live-stock  they  possess,  the 
Indians  of  America  consider  the  same  insect  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  white  man,  and  say  that,  in  proportion  as  the  bee  advances, 
the  red  man  and  the  buffalo  retire. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  possibility  of  bee-pasturage  being  over- 
stocked, and  such  may  be  the  case  in  certain  localities  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  we  are  very  confident  that  this  is  not  the  general  state 
of  the  country.  We  are  assured  that  hives  might  be  multiplied 
in  England  tenfold,  and  yet  there  would  be  room :  certainly,  more 
than  five  times  the  quantity  of  hone^  might  be  taken.  But  then 
it  will  require  an  improved  system  of  management,  more  constant 
attention  paid  to  the  hive,  more  liberal  feeding  in  spring  and 
aatumn,  and  more  active  measures  against  their  chief  enemies. 
In  all  these  matters  we  must  look  to  the  higher  classes  to  take 
the  lead.  We  know  many,  both  rich  and  poor,  who  do  not  keep 
hees,  on  account  of  the  murder  they  think  themselves  forced  to  . 
commit :  let  such  be  assured  that  this  slaughter  is  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  unprofitable  too.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  no  one 
fancy  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  procure  a  swarm  and  a  hive,  and 
set  it  down  in  the  garden,  and  that  streams  of  honey  and  money 
will  forthwith  flow.  Bees,  like  everything  else  that  is  worth  pos- 
sessing, require  attention  and  care.  *  They  need,'  said  a  poor 
friend  of  ours,  '  a  deal  of  shepherding  ;*  and  thus,  to  the  cottager 
who  can  afford  to  give  them  his  time,  they  may  be  made  a  source 
of  great  profit,  as  well  as  pleasure.  Our  own  sentiments  cannot 
be  given  better  than  in  Mr.  Cotton's  words : — 

*  I  would  most  earnestly  beg  the  aid  of  the  clergy  and  resident  gentry 
— ^but,  above  all,  their  good  wives ;  in  a  word,  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
the  poor  who  dwell  round  about  them  in  a  far  humbler  way»  yet  perhaps 
not  less  happily ;  I  would  beg  them,  one  and  all,  to  aid  me  as  a  united 
body  in  teaching  their  poor  neighbours  the  best  way  of  keeping  bees. . . 
A  row  of  bees  keeps  a  man  at  home ;  all  his  spare  moments  may  be  well 
filled  by  tending  them,  by  watching  their  wondrous  ways,  and  by  loving 
them.  In  winter  he  may  work  in  his  own  chimney-comer  at  making 
hives,  both  for  himself  and  to  sell.  This  he  will  find  almost  as  profitable 
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as  his  beea,  for  wdUmade  hives  always  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Again, 
his  bee*hives  are  close  to  his  ^ttage-door ;  he  will  learn  to  like  their 
sweet  music  better  than  the  dry  squeaking  of  a  pothouse  fiddle,  and  he 
may  listen  to  it  in  the  free  air,  with  his  wife  and  children  about  him.' 

X^e  latter  part  of  this  has,  we  fear,  a  little  too  much  of 
the  green  tint  of  Arcadia.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  you  can 
get  a  husbandman  to  see  the  peculiar  excellences  and  beau- 
ties of  his  own  little  world ;  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  where 
you  find  the  exception,  the  bee-master  is  for  the  most  part  that 
man.  The  great  matter  is  to  get  the  man  who  does  love  '  the 
dry  squeaking  of  the  pothouse  fiddle,*  and  the  wet  potations 
that  succeed  thereon,  to  keep  bees :  and  this  can  only,  and  not 
easily  then,  be  done  by  showing  him  the  profit.  Fair  and  good 
housewives — if  ye  be  readers  of  the  Quarterly— don't  bore  him 
with  long  lectures ;  don*t  heap  upon  him  many  little  books ;  but 
give  him  a  hive  of  the  best  construction — show  him  the  manage- 
ment— diViiSL  Xhen  buy  his  honey  ;  buy  all  he  brings,  even  tliough 
you  should  have  to  give  the  surplus  to  some  poor  gardenless 
widow.  But  only  buy  such  as  comes  from  an  improved  hive — 
and  you  can't  easily  be  deceived  in  this — which  preserves  the  bees 
and  betters  the  honey. 

Then  when  you  pay  him,  you  may  read  to  him,  if  you  will,  the 
wise  rules  of  old  Butler — exempli  gratia  : — 

^  If  thou  wilt  have  the  favour  of  thv  bees  that  they  sting  thee  not» 
thou  must  not  be  unchaste  or  uncleanly ;  thou  must  not  come  among 
them  having  a  stinking  breath,  caused  either  through  eating  of  Leeks, 
Onions,  Garlic»  or  by  any  other  means ;  the  noisomeness  whereof  is 
corrected  by  a  cup  of  beer :  thou  must  not  be  given  to  surfeiting  or 
drunkenness,'  &c.  &c. 

He  makes  a  very  proper  distinction,  which  our  Temperance 
Societies  would  do  well  to  observe,  between  '  a  cup  of  beer,'  and 
'  drunkenness  ;*  and  indeed  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  bee- 
charm  in  a  moderate  draught,  for  Mr.  Smith,  a  dry  writer  enough 
in  other  respects,  says,  '  Your  hive  being  dressed,  rub  over  your 
hands  with  what  beer  and  sugar  is  left,  and  that  will  prevent 
the  bees  from  stinging  them ;  also  drink  the  other  half-pint  of 
beer,  and  that  will  very  much  help  to  preserve  your  face  from 
being  stung.'  (p.  34.) 

We  hold  to  the  opinion  already  expressed  of  presence  of  mind 
being  the  best  bee-dress,  notwithstanding  the  anecdote  told  of 
M.  De  Hofer,  Conseiller  d'Etat  du  Grand  Due  de  Baden,  who, 
having  been  a  great  bee-keeper,  and  almost  a  rival  of  Wildman 
in  the  power  he  possessed  over  his  bees,  found,  after  an  attack  of 
violent  fever,  that  he  could  no  more  approach  them  without 
exciting  their  anger — in  fact,  '  when  he  came  back  again,  they 
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tore  him  where  he  stood.'  '  Here,  then,  it  is  pretty  evident^'  says 
the  doctor  who  tells  the  story^  *  thaWom^  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  Counsellor's  secretions,  in  consequence  of  the  fever,  which, 
though  not  noticeable  bj  his  friends^  was  offensive  to  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  the  bees.^  Might  not  a  change  have  taken  place  in  the 
Counsellor's  nerves  ? 

As  Critics  as  well  as  Counsellors  may  be  stung,  we  have,  for 
our  own  good  and  that  of  the  public,  exaoiined  all  the  proposed 
remedies^  and  the  result  is  as  follows  : — Extract  at  once  the  sting, 
which  is  almost  invariably  left  behind :  if  a  watch-key  is  at  haikl^ 
press  it  exactly  over  the  wound,  so  that  much  of  the  venom  may 
be  squeezed  out ;  and  in  any  case  apply,  the  sooner  of  course  thd 
better,  laudanum,  or  the  least  drop  of  the  spirit  of  ammonia.  Oil 
and  honey,  which  are  also  recommended,  probably  only  act  in 
keeping  off  the  air  from  the  wound.  The  cure  varies  very  much 
with  the  constitutions  of  individuals;  but  the  poison  being  acid^ 
any  alkali  will  probably  be  serviceable. 

But,  with  reference  to  the  cottager,  we  must  consider  the 
profit  as  well  as  the  sting ;  and  this  it  will  be  far  better  to  under- 
rate than  exaggerate.  Tell  a  poor  man  that  his  bees,  with  the  most 
ordinary  care,  will  pay  his  rent,  and  he  will  find  that  your  word  is 
good,  and  that  he  has  something  to  spare  for  his  trouble ;  he  may 
then  be  led  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  his  little  lodgers  as  the 
Irish  do  to  the  less  cleanly  animal  that  acts  the  same  kind  part 
of  rent-payer  by  them.  But  when  the  marvellous  statistics  of 
bee-books  are  laid  before  a  labourer,  their  only  effect  can  be  to 
rouse  an  unwonted  spirit  of  covetousness,  which  is  more  than 
punished  by  the  still  greater  disappointment  that  ensues.  Here 
foUows  one  of  those  quiet  statements,  put  forth  with  a  modest 
complacency  that  out-Cobbetts  Cobbett: — 

'  Suppose,  hr  instance,  a  swarm  of  bees  at  the  first  to  cost  10^.  6d. 
to  be  well  hackled,  and  neither  them  nor  their  swarms  to  be  taken,  but 
to  do  well,  and  swarm  once  every  year,  what  will  be  the  product  for 
fomteen  years,  and  what  the  profits,  of  each  hive  sold  at  10«.  6d.  ? — 

Profiti. 
Yeais.  Hives.  £.    t.     d, 

1  .  1  .  0     0     0 


2  .  2 

3  .  4 

4  8 

5  .  16 

6  32 

n  64 

8  .  128 

9  256 
10  512 


1  1  0 

2  2  0 
4  4  0 
8  8  0 

16  16  0 

33  12  0 

67  4  0 

134  8  0 

268  16  0 

2  11 
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ProatB. 

Yean. 

Hives. 

£.       t. 

«/. 

11 

1024 

, 

537  12 

0 

12 

2<)48 

, 

1015     4 

0 

13 

4096 

, 

2150     8 

0 

14 

8192 

, 

4300  16 

0 

'  N.B.  Deduct  10^.  6d.,  what  the  first  hive  cost,  and  the  remainder 
ivill  be  clear  profit,  Buppoaing  the  second  awarms  to  pay  for  hives, 
hackles,  kbour,  &c.' 

Mr.  Thorley,  from  whose  book  the  above  statement  is  taken, 
had  better  have  carried  it  on  three  years  further,  which  would 
have  given  him  within  a  few  pounds  of  o5,000t — a  very  pretty 
fortune  for  a  cottager's  eldest  daughter :  the  only  diiBculty  would 
be  to  find  a  man  who  had  heart  to  get  rid  of  a  capital  that 
doubled  itself  every  year.  It  is  like  Cobbett's  vine,  that  on  a 
certain  system  of  management  was  to  produce  so  many  upright 
stems,  and  from  each  of  these  so  many  lateral  branches,  and  on 
each  lateral  so  many  shoots,  and  on  each  shoot  so  many  buds,  and 
every  bud  so  many  bunches  and  poimds  of  grapes — so  that  you 
might  count  the  quantity  of  wine  you  were  to  make  on  the  day  that 
you  planted  the  tree«  There  is  nothing  like  an  array  of  figures 
if  you  wish  to  mislead.  All  seems  so  fair,  and  clear,  and  4pmon- 
strative — no  appeals  to  the  passions,  no  room  for  a  quibble^ — that 
to  deny  the  conclusion  is  to  deny  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  the  figures  of  the  arithmeticians  have  produced 
more  fallacies  than  all  the  other  figures  of  the  Schools.  We 
shall  enter,  therefore,  into  no  exact  calculation  of  profit  and  loss, 
which  is,  aiier  all,  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  seasons  and 
the  degree  of  care  bestowed.  Statistics,  such  as  Mr.  Thorley's, 
might  just  be  as  well  applied  to  the  stock  of  graziers  without 
any  consideration  of  the  number  of  acres  they  held ;  for  he  gives 
us  no  receipt  how  to  find  pasturage  for  8000  bee-hives. 

Dr.  Warden,  a  physician  of  Croydon,  who  wrote  in  the  year 
1712  a  book  called  ^  The  True  Amazons,  or  the  Monarchy  of 
Bees,* — and  of  whom  we  can  discover  nothing  more  than  that  the 
front  of  his  bee-house  was  '  painted  with  lions  and  other  crea- 
tures not  at  all  agreeable* — found  the  neighbouring  furze  of 
Coombe  and  Purley  not  ^  unprofitably  gay,'  if  we  may  believe  his 
assertion  that  his  bees  brought  him  in  40/.  a-year:  he  might 
have  passed  rich  at  that  time  in  such  a  locality,  if  his  physician's 
fees  brought  him  in  an  equal  sum.  That  the  ancients  did  not 
neglect  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  their  hives,  we  learn  from 
Virgil's  old  gardener — to  whom  we  cannot  too  frequently  recur — 
and  from  two  veteran  brothers  mentioned  by  Varro — the  type  j)er- 
haps  of  the  Corycian  of  the  Georgics — who  turned  the  litde  villa 
and  croft  left  them  by  their  father  into  a  bee-house  and  bee- 
garden — 
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garden — realising^  on  an  average^  10,000  sesterces  a-year.  They 
seem  to  have  been  thrifty  old  bachelors,  and  took  care  to  bide  a 
good  market  Among  the  plunder  of  Verres  were  400  amphorae 
of  honey. 

We  will  now  suppose  that^  having  made  up  our  mind  on 
the  matter  of  profit,  and  being  sting-proof>  we  have  got  an 
old-fashioned  straw  hive,  which  we  purchased  in  autumn  for  a 
guinea,  safely  placed  under  our  heath- thatched  bee-house ;  that 
we  have  also  got  one  of  the  improved  Grecian  straw  hives  ready 
to  house  the  first  swarm  in.  Some  fine  warm  morning  in  May 
or  June,  a  cluster  of  bees  having  hung  out  from  the  hive  some 
days  before,  the  whole  atmosphere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bee-house  seems  alive  with  thousands  of  the  little  creatures, 
whirling  and  buzzing,  passing  and  repassing,  wheeling  about  in 
rapid  circles  like  a  group  of  maddened  Bacchanals.  This  is  the 
time  for  the  bee-master  to  be  on  the  alert  Out  runs  the  good 
housewife  with  the  frying-pan  and  key — ^the  orthodox  instruments 
for  ringina — and  never  ceases  her  rough  music  till  the  bees  have 
safely  settled  in  some  neighbouring  bough.  This  custom,  as  old 
as  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  exciting 
of  the  countryman's  life ;  Hogarth,  we  think,  introduces  it  in  the 
background  of  his  *  Country  Noises,'  and  there  is  an  old  coloured 
print  of  bee'ringing  still  occasionally  met  with  on  the  walls  of  a 
country  inn  that  has  charms  for  us,  and  makes  us  think  of 
bright  sunny  weather  in  the  dreariest  November  day.  We  quite 
feel  with  Mr.  Jesse  that  we  should  regret  to  find  this  good  old 
custom  fall  into  disrepute.  Whether,  as  Aristotle  says,  it 
affects  them  through  pleasure,  or  fear,  or  whether  indeed  they 
hear  at  all,  is  still  as  uncertain  as  that  philosopher  left  it,  but 
we  can  wish  no  better  luck  to  every  bee-master  that  neglects  it 
than  that  he  may  lose  every  swarm  for  which  he  omits  to  raise 
this  time-honoured  concert.* 

The  whole  matter  of  swarming  is  so  important,  that  we  should 
be  doing  wrong  to  pass  it  over  without  giving  the  following  graphic 
account  from  the  *  Naturalist's  Library  f — 

*  The  laying  of  drones*  eggs  having  terminated,  the  queen,  previously 
large  and  unwieldy,  becomes  slender  in  her  figure  and  more  able  to  fly, 
and  begins  to  exhibit  signs  of  agitaticm.  She  tTaverses  the  hive  impa- 
tiently, abandoning  the  slow  and  stately  step  which  was  her  wont,  and 

-"  ■         ■  ■      .     ■      ■  ■ .    ■  —     <        ' '         — — — — ^— __— — — ^— ~— 

*  The  story  goes  that  the  Coietes,  wishing  to  hide  the  birth  of  Jupiter  from  hit 
&dier  Saturn,  set  Qp  a  clashing  of  cymbals  to  drown  the  noise  of  his  infant  cries  : — 

•  Cum  paeri  circOm  pnenim  pemice  chore& 
Armati  in  numemm  pulsarant  aoribus  ara.* — Lucret.  ii.  635. 
The  noise  attracted  a  swarm  of  bees  to  the  cave  where  the  child  was  hid,  and  their 
honey  nourished  him,  hence  the  origin  of  ringing,     ^ttw^t  lH  x**i^'^  mlftiXiTTau  »«i  r» 
zfirtf'  X.  r.  X.-^Ari8toL  H.  An,  p.  299 . 
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is  the  coarse  of  her  impetuouB  progrets  over  the  combs  «he  communicates 
her  agitation  to  the  workers,  who  crowd  around  her,  mounting  on  her 
back,  striking  her  briskly  with  their  antennae,  and  evidently  sharing  in 
her  impatience.  A  loud  confused  noise  is  heard  throughout  the  hive, 
and  hardly  any  of  the  workers  are  observed  going  abroad  to  forage ; 
numbers  are  whirling  about  in  an  unsettled  manner  in  iiront  of  the  hive  ; 
and  the  moment  is  come,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  family,  for 
bidding  adieu  to  their  ancient  abode.  All  at  once  the  noise  of  the  in- 
terior ceases,  and  the  whole  of  the  bees  about  the  doors  re-enter ;  while 
those  returning  loaded  from  the  fields,  instead  of  hurrying  in  as  usual, 
hover  on  the  wing,  as  if  in  eager  expectation.  In  a  second  or  two, 
some  workers  present  themselves  again  at  the  door,  turn  round,  re-enter, 
and  return  instantaneously  in  additional  numbers,  smartly  vibrating 
their  wings,  as  if  sounding  the  march;  and  at  this  signal  the  whole 
pwarm  rushes  to  the  entrance  in  an  overwhelming  crowd,  streaming  forth 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  filling  the  air  in  an  instant,  like  a  dark 
cloud  overhanging  their  late  habitation.  There  they  hov^  for  a  moment, 
reeling  backwards  and  forwards,  while  some  of  the  body  search  in  the 
vicinity  for  a  tree  or  bush  which  may  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  the 
emigrants.  To  this  they  repair  by  degrees,  and,  provided  their  queen  has 
alighted  there,  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  part,  crowd  around,  and  form 
a  dense  group,  sometimes  rounded  like  a  ball,  sometimes  clustered  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  resting-place  they  have 
fixed  on.' — p.  138. 

This  first  settlement  is,  without  doubt,  merely  a  rendezvous 
before  their  final  emigration.  If  not  hived,  they  will  soon  be  off, 
and  in  a  direct  line,  for  some  convenient  spot  which  has  been 
marked  by  them  before.  We  have  known  them  make  straight 
for  an  old  hollow  pollard,  the  only  one  to  be  found  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  hive.  The  old  queen  always  accompanies  the  first 
swarm ;  and  for  this  a  fine  day  is  reckoned  more  necessary  than 
for  the  after-swarms,  as  it  is  the  old  lady,  says  Mr.  Golding*, 
that  shows  the  greatest  dislike  to  leave  home  in  bad  weather.  If 
this  swarm  again  sends  forth  a  colony  the  same  year,  it  is  the  same 
queen  again  who  puts  herself  at  the  head  of  her  nomade  subjects. 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Golding*s  remark,  there  is  very 
little  of  the  old  woman  about  her. 

There  seems  to  be  no  unerring  method  by  which  the  exact 
time  when  the  first  swarm  will  leave  the  hive  can  be  determined — 
their  banging  from  the  entrance  being  very  fallacious — except  by 
watching  the  general  state  of  things  within.  With  the  after- 
swarms,  however,  there  is  a  niost  curious  and  certain  sign  in  the 
'piping'  or  'trumpeting'  of  the  queen  and  the  princesses,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred.  About  the  ninth  day  from  the 
issue  of  the  first  swarm,  if  another  colony  is  about  to  leave  the 
hive,  this  singular  duet,  in  most  regular  intonation,  between  the 
emerged  queen  and  the  princess  still  a  prisoner  in  her  cell,  is  heard  ; 
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and,  extnyagant  as  tbe  account  may  seem,  and  confused  and  em- 
bellished as  it  has  been  from  tbe  times  of  Aiistotle  and  Vii^i  till 
recent  dajs,  it  is  now  the  practical  sifn  by  which  every  attentive 
bee-keeper  judges  of  the  time  of  emigration  of  the  after-swarms. 

The  second  swarm  is  called  a  '  cast,^  the  third  a  '  smart,'  the 
fourth  a  '  squib.'  A  swarm  from  a  swarm  is  called  a  '  maiden  or 
▼irgin  swarm/  and  the  honey  is  reckoned  more  pure.  It  seldom> 
however,  happens  that  there  are  more  than  two  from  the  same 
hive,  except  in  such  a  year  as  the  present,  which  has  been  a  glo- 
rious bee-year.  Such  also  was  1832 ;  and  there  are  on  an  average 
two  good  years  in  every  ten.  1838  and  1839  were  particularly 
disastaYMis  to  the  bees. 

It  is  time  to  say  something  of  Her  Majesty  of  the  Hive.  She 
IS  the  mother  as  well  as  queen  of  her  people,  laying  from  10,000 
to  30,000  ^gs  in  a  year,  and  it  is  not  till  she  gives  symptoms  of 
continuing  the  race  that  the  full  tide  of  her  subjects*  affection  is 
poured  forth  towards  her.  They  prefer  a  Victoria  to  an  Elizabeth. 
There  are  different  cells  formed  for  the  queen^  the  worker,  and 
the  drone,  and  she  deposits  eggs  in  each  accordingly.  The  bees, 
like  a  wise  and  loyal  people  as  they  are,  do  not  stint  their  sove- 
reign to  the  same  narrow  mansions  as  content  themselves ;  they 
build  their  royal  cells  much  thicker  and  stronger,  and  of  more 
than  twice  the  size :  nay,  unlike  the  surly  blacksmith  at  Brighton, 
who  hesitated  to  give  up  his  house  for  the  convenience  of  his 
sovereign,  they  think  nothing  of  pulling  to  pieces  and  converting 
several  of  their  common  cells  when  royalty  requires  it,  and  vote 
with  alacrity  in  their  committee  of  supply  every  demand  made  for 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  their  sovereign's  palace.  When 
finished,  their  miniature  Windsors  resemble  the  inverted  cup  of 
an  acorn  somewhat  elongated.  We  said  that  each  has  its  peculiar 
cells,  and  that  the  queen  lays  only  drone  eg^s  in  drone  cells,  and 
so  on.  But  it  has  happened,  either  in  her  flurry  or  from  some 
unaccountable  accident,  that  a  drone  egg  has  fallen  into  a  royal 
cell.  Time  goes  on,  and  the  egg  swells,  and  becomes  a  larva, 
and  then  a  pupa,  and  the  bees  feed  it  with  royal  food,  watch  its 
progress  with  anxious  care,  and  hover  in  the  antechamber  in 
nervous  expectation  of  the  royal  birth— judge  then  their  surprise 
when,  instead  of  a  princess  royal,  out  walks  the  awkward  and 

*  The  followinfc  dogged  *proTerbial  pliilosophy"  will  give  the  soppoeed  rdatiYe 
▼akiei  of  early  and  late  ewaniM'.^ — 

*  A  laraBin  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  bay ; 
A  swarm  in  June 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon ; 
A  swarm  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a  fly.' 
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mystified  changeling  of  a  drone.  Their  innate  and  extreme  sense 
of  loyalty  does  not  at  first  allow  them  to  discover  their  mistake  ; 
they  crowd  round  ahout  him,  backing  with  reverence,  as  thejr 
always  do  in  the  presence  of  their  real  queen:  meanwhile  the 
foolish  fellow,  addled  by  their  homage,  and  yet  chuckling  at 
his  unexpected  dignity,  turns  himself  about  with  the  incredulond 
stare  of  Hassan  the  sleeper  when  he  awoke  in  the  palace  and  robes 
of  the  khalif,  and,  with  the  strut  of  dear  old  liston  in  the '  Illus- 
trious Stranger,*  so  soon  commits  himself  by  his  ungainly  actions, 
that  they  quickly  find  out  their  error,  and  turn  from  him  in  un- 
mitigated disgust.     This  scene  has  been  actually  observed. 

It  would  be  an  endless  work  to  recount  the  many  stories  told  of 
the  devoted  attachment  of  these  good  people  to  their  queen.  Her 
presence  among  them  is  their  life  and  glory.  She  is  the  mcun- 
spring  upon  which  all  their  work,  their  order,  their  union,  their 
happiness  seems  to  turn.  Deprive  them  of  her,  and  all  is  con* 
fusion^  disorder,  and  dismay.  They  seem  to  mourn  for  her  when 
dead,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  withdrawn  from  her  corpse.  The 
following  extract  from  a  private  letter  describes  such  a  scene  as 
all  bee-books  are  full  of : — 

*  Last  year  I  was  sent  for  by  a  lady,  who,  when  she  wants  my  assist- 
ance, sends  all  over  the  parish  for  roe  with  a  little  note  with  the  picture 
of  three  bees  in  it,  and  this  calls  me  at  once  to  her  aid.  One  of  her 
bee-hives — a  glass  one — I  found  when  I  arrived  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
confusion,  the  inmates  running  up  and  down,  and  making  a  fearful 
noise.  We  soon  discovered  the  reason  of  this.  On  looking  about  the 
bee-house,  we  observed  her  majesty  quietly  taking  an  airing  abroad 
unknown  to  her  subjects, — she  had  got  through  a  hole  which  had  been 
left  for  air.  We  thought  it  was  time  for  her  majesty  to  return  home,  so 
we  quietly  put  her  back  to  hei  subjects.  Where  all  had  been  confusion 
perfect  peace  instantly  prevailed — ^the  news  was  communicated  in  a 
moment — the  pleasure  of  the  little  loyalists  was  manifested  by  a  gentle 
placid  motion  of  their  wings,  and  they  returned  forthwith  to  their  former 
labours.' 

In  this  case  the  Queen  had  slipped  out  by  a  back  door,  wishing 
no  doubt  to  enjoy  that  privacy  and  quiet  which  royalty  so  often 
sighs  after ;  at  other  times,  when  she  walks  out  in  public,  she 
meets  with  that  respectful  homage  and  freedom  from  interruption 
which  may  read  a  good  lesson  to  the  British  public. 

*  There  I  saw  the  old  Queen  bee  walking  round  the  stone  at  the 
mouth  of  the  hive  as  if  she  was  taking  an  airing,  and  of  all  the  sights  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life  nothing  ever  pleased  me  better.  I  would  not  have 
lost  seeing  it  on  any  account — to  witness  them  pay  homage  to  her  as  she 
walked  round  in  the  open  air  pleased  me  exceedingly.' — Smithy  p.  94. 

*  Whenever  the  Queen  goes  forth  to  take  the  air,  as  she  often  does, 
many  of  the  small   bees  attend  upon  her,  guarding  her  before  and 
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beUmi.  By  their  sound  I  have  known  when  her  majesty  has  been 
coming  forth,  and  have  had  time  to  call  persons  who  have  been  desirous 
of  seeing  her.' — Sydserff]  ch.  iii. 

With  the  alteration  of  a  few  words^  who  would  not  think  this 
the  description  of  the  Terrace  at  Windsor^  or  the  Chain-pier  at 
Brighton^  and  of  the  English  people  when  on  their  best  behaviour? 
All  the  wonderful  tricks  with  which  Wildman  the  bee-conjurer 
astonished  the  last  generation  were  effected  by  taking  advantage 
of  their  instinctive  loyalty.  He  naade  the  bees  follow  him  where 
he  wottld^  hang  first  on  this  hand,  then  on  that,  or  settle  wherever 
his  spectators  chose.  His  secret  consisted  in  having  possession 
of  the  Queen,  whom  they  clustered  round  wherever  he  might 
move  her.  Nor  are  they  merely  sununer  friends ;  the  workers 
will  defend  their  Queen  in  the  utmost  strait,  and  lay  down  their 
lives  for  her.  For  they  sting  but  once,  and  that  sting  is  death  to 
them ;  '  Animasque  in  vulnere  ponunt/  How  many  a  human 
sovereign  has  been  left  in  his  last  hours  by  those  who  had  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  his  power !  The  bees  teach  us  a  better  lesson. 
Dr.  Evans,  whose  poem  of  '  The  Bees,*  though  sometimes  rather 
Darwinian,  is  extremely  interesting  and  true  to  nature,  gives  in 
his  notes  this  affecting  anecdote  : — 

*  A  queen  in  a  thinly-peopled  hive  lay  on  a  honeycomb  apparently 
dying ;  six  workers  surrounded  her,  seemingly  in  intent  regard ;  quiver- 
ing their  wings  as  if  to  fan  her,  and  with  extended  stings,  as  if  to  keep 
off  intruders  or  assailants.  On  presenting  them  honey,  though  it  was 
eagerly  devoured  by  the  other  bees,  the  guards  were  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  their  mournful  duty,  as  entirely  to  disregard  the  proffered 
banquet.  The  following  day  the  queen,  though  lifeless,  was  still  sur- 
rounded by  her  guard ;  and  this  faithful  band  of  attendants,  as  well  as 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  remained  at  their  post  till  death  came 
kindly  to  extinguish  both  their  affection  and  their  grief;  for  though  con- 
stantly supplied  with  honey,  not  a  bee  remained  aUve  at  the  end  of  four 
days.' 

We  must  not,  however,  invariably  expect  the  same  conduct ; 
perhaps,  indeed,  if  it  were  so,  it  would  lower  the  quality  of  the 
feeling,  and  reduce  it  to  too  mechanical  an  instinct.  Bees,  like 
men,  have  their  different  dispositions,  so  that  even  their  loyalty 
will  sometimes  fail  them.  An  instance  not  long  ago  came  to  our 
knowledge,  which  probably  few  bee-keepers  will  credit.  It  was 
that  of  a  hive,  which,  having  early  exhausted  its  store,  was  found, 
on  being  examined  one  morning,  to  be  utterly  deserted: — the 
comb  was  empty,  and  the  only  symptom  of  life  was  the  poor  Queen 
herself,  '  unfrieiuled,  melancholy,  slow,'  crawling  over  the  honey- 
less  cells,  a  sad  spectade  of  the  fall  of  bee  greatness.  Marius 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage — Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau — was 
nothing  to  this. 

That 
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That  the  mother  of  so  lai^e  a  family  and  queen  of  so  rich  a 
store  passes  her  honeymoon  somewhere  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed;  but  such  is  her  innate  modesty  that  the  time  and  scene  of 
her  matrimonial  trip  are  still  involved  in  the  utmost  mystery. 
Whether  she  loves  the  pale  moonlight,  or  whether,  as  we  are  in- 
clined to  suppose  with  Huber,  she  prefers  a  bright  May  morning* 
and.  Hero-like,  lights  her  torch  of  love  on  high,  in  either  case  she 
scrupulously  shuns  the  curious  eye  of  man,  who  has  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  pry  into  those  mysteries  which  she  as  industriously 
conceals. 

If  it  should  be  thought  surprising  that  men  who  have  devoted 
their  lifetime  to  studying  the  habits  of  bees  have  failed  to  come  to 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  far  more  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  learn  what  they  have  been  enabled  to  discover. 
We  allude  particularly  to  the  power  possessed  by  the  workers, 
when  they  have  lost  their  natural  monarch,  of  converting  the  grub 
of  one  of  the  common  bees  into  a  royal,  and  consequently  prolific 
personage.  Such  an  extraordinary  assertion,  first  published  by 
Schirach,  though  probably  known  in  earlier  times,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  met  with  no  ordinary  opposition,  but  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  repeated  observation  and  experiment,  and  is  as  well 
attested — ^thanks  to  Huber  especially — as  any  such  facts  can  ever 
be.  Being  so  established,  we  may  assert  it  to  be  (without  any 
reservation  whatever)  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  fact  ever 
brought  to  light  in  natural  history.  Fully  to  comprehend  it,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  great  differences  we  stated  in  the 
former  part  of  this  paper  to  exist  between  the  workers  and  the 
queen,  or  rather  to  the  more  minute  anatomical  distincticxis  given 
by  entomological  writers;  and  then  they  are  called  upon  to  believe 
that,  by  enlarging  three  common  cells  into  one,  and  feeding  the 
worm  not  more  than  three  days  old  with  a  peculiar  food,  richer 
than  the  common  bee-bread— called,  from  its  queen-making 
qualities,  'royal  jelly,' — ^not  only  is  iu  body  lengthened,  its  wings 
shortened — its  wax-pockets,  and  its  bread-basket  and  down  on  its 
legs  obliterated — ^its  sting  and  proboscis  altered  in  shape — its  fer- 
tility developed — ^but  all  its  instincts  and  habits  so  completely 
changed,  that  no  difference  whatever  is  observable,  when  it 
emerges  from  the  cell,  from  the  rightful  queens,  either  in  tBe 
character  and  duties  it  assumes,  or  in  the  reverence  paid  it  by  the 
masses.  What  would  not  Napoleon,  when  he  assumed  the  purple, 
have  given  for  some  jars  of  this  '  royal  jelly  !* 

We  much  wish  that  we  had  space  to  describe  at  length  the 
jealousy  and  combats  of  rival  queens,  the  senses  of  bees,  and  their 
architecture,  and  general  economy  of  the  hive ;  but  half  the  in- 
terest of  these  things  depends  on  that  freshness  and  minuteness  of 
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•detail  which  is  best  given  in  the  words  of  the  original  eye-wit- 
nesses. It  is  only  by  a  Agure  that  we  can  include  in  this  class 
him  who  has  deservedly  been  placed  at  the  head  of  all  writers 
upon  bees — ^the  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  Francis  Huber.  No 
one  who  ever  hopes  to  be  master  of  a  bee-house  should  be  igno- 
rant of  his  services,  nor  of  the  difficulties  under  which  he  per- 
formed them.  His  name  has  been  so  long  before  the  public 
that  many  will  learn  with  surprise  that  he  died^  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  so  late  as  December^  1831.  An  appropriate  tribute* 
has  been  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  brother  naturalist  De  Can-* 
doUe^  from  which  the  following  facts  of  his  life  are  taken. 

Among  the  witty  and  the  vain  who  formed  Voltaire's  applaud- 
ing clique  at  Ferney  was  one  who^  though  remarkable  in  his  own 
day  even  in  so  brilliant  an  assemblage  for  his  conversation  and 
accomplishments  of  society,  would  scarcely  have  been  remem- 
bered but  for  his  more  illustrious  son.  This  was  John  Huber, 
the  father  of  him  who  is  the  Father  of  Bee-masters  ;  and  Francis 
himself  probably  enjoyed  the  honour,  at  whatever  that  may  be 
rated,  of  being  patted  on  the  head  by  the  patriarch  of  Fer- 
ney: for  he  was  a  precocious  and  enthusiastic  child,  and  the 
pride  of  his  father,  who  imparted  to  him  that  love  of  science 
which,  while  it  produced  the  misfortune,  proved  also  the  comfort 
of  his  life.  One  of  his  relations  had  ruined  himself  in  the  search 
after  the  philosopher's  stone;  and  he  himself  impaired  God's 
greatest  blessing  of  sight  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  by  the  ardour 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  philosophical  studies.  His 
father  sent  him  to  Paris  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  most  ez}>e- 
rienced  physicians ;  but  though  his  general  health,  which  had  also 
given  way,  was  restored  by  the  sensible  prescription  of  rural  life 
and  diet,  the  cataract  baffled  the  skill  of  the  oculist  Venzel,  and 
he  was  sent  home  with  no  better  promise  than  that  of  a  confirmed 
and  increasing  blindness.  '  His  eyes,  however,*  says  bis  bio- 
grapher De  CandoUe,  '  notwithstanding  their  weakness,  had,  be- 
fore his  departure  and  after  his  return,  met  those  of  Maria  Aim^e 
Lullin,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  syndics  of  the  Swiss  republic. 
They  had  been  companions  at  the  lessons  of  the  dancing-master, 
and  such  a  mutual  love  was  cherished  as  the  age  of  seventeen  is 
apt  to  produce.'  It  was  far  too  deep  and  too  true  an  affection  to 
run  smooth.  The  father  of  the  girl  naturally  regarded  the  grow- 
ing blindness  of  the  youth  as  destructive  of  all  advancement  in  life, 
aiS  positively  forbade  his  suit  Meanwhile  poor  Huber  dis- 
sembled his  increasing  infirmity  as  well  as  he  could,  and,  with  a 

*  Translated  in  tbe  Edin.  N.  Philoooph.  Journal  for  April,  1833.  De  CaadoUe  ha« 
also  named  a  genus  of  Brazilian  trees,  in  his  honour,  Huberia  laurina.  It  should  have 
heen  a  bee-plant. 
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pardonable  frauds  spoke  as  though  he  could  really  see.  There 
was  at  least  language  enough  in  his  eyes  for  Maria  Lullin^  and 
she,  as  resolute  as  her  father^  would  sillow  no  subsequent  misfor- 
tune to  quench  the  light  of  other  and  happier  days.  At  twenty- 
fiye,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  law  allow  her  to  decide  for  herself, 
and  seven  long  years  was  a  dangerous  trial  for  any  girl's  fortitude, 
beset  with  the  remonstrances  of  her  friends,  and  the  daily  vanish- 
ing hopes  of  restoration  of  sight  to  her  lover.  But  she  was  noblj 
faithful.  She  was  proof  against  all  persecutions  and  persuasions  ; 
and  when  the  seven  weary  years  were  at  length  over,  she  gave 
her  hand  where  her  heart  had  been  given  long  before — to  him, 
who,  though  her  husband,  could  scarcely  act  the  part  of  her  pro- 
tector. The  youthful  partners  at  the  dancing-academy  naturally 
ripened,  as  our  Scotch  friends  can  best  understand,  into  partners 
for  life.  And  she  became  not  only  Huberts  wife,  but  his  assistant 
in  his  researches ;  she  was  '  eyes  to  the  blind,*  his  reader,  his 
secretary,  his  observer. 

No  higher  praise  can  be  given  to  Huber  than  to  say  that  he 
was  worthy  of  her.  He  was  the  most  affectionate  and  devoted  of 
husbands. 

'  Her  voice  was  all  the  blind  man  knew. 
But  that  was  all  in  all  to  him  !^ 

*  As  long  as  she  lived,'  he  used  to  say  in  his  old  age,  '  I  was  not 
sensible  of  the  misfortune  of  being  blind.'  And,  alluding  to  her 
small  stature,  he  would  apply  to  her  the  character  of  his  favourite 


'  Ingentes  auimos  angusto  in  pectore  versant.' 
It  was,  we  believe,  this  true  story  that  furnished  the  episode  of 
the  Belmont  family  in  Madame  de  Stael's  '  Delphine.' 

Huber  was  fortunate  not  only  in  his  wife  but  in  his  servants 
and  children.  Burnens,  who  under  his  tuition  and  direction  made 
the  greater  part  of  his  observations  upon  bees  for  him,  has  this 
due  tribute  paid  him  by  his  master  and  his  friend : — 

^  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  patience  and  skill  with 
which  Burnens  has  carried  out  the  experiments  which  I  am  about  to 
describe.  He  has  often  watched  some  of  the  working-bees  of  oar  hives, 
which  we  had  reason  to  think  fertile,  for  the  space  of  four*and-twentv 
hours  without  distraction,  and  without  taking  rest  or  food,  in  order  to 
surprise  them  at  the  moment  when  they  laid  their  eggs.  I  frequently 
reproached  myself  for  putting  his  courage  and  his  patience  to  such  a 
trial ;  but  he  interested  himself  quite  as  much  as  I  did  in  the  success 
of  our  experiments,  and  he  counted  fatigue  and  pain  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  desire  he  felt  to  know  the  results.  If  then  there 
be  any  merit  in  the  discoveries,  I  must  share  the  honour  with  him ;  and 
I  have  great  satisfaction  in  rendering  him  this  act  of  public  justice.* 

We 
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We  gladlj  give  a  place  to  this  generous  testimony^  because,  in 
the  translation  which  we  have  seen  of  Ruber's  work,  the  preface 
which  contains  it  is  altogether  omitted ;  and  it  is  only  right  that 
this  faithful  and  intelligent  man  should  share  whatever  of  earthly 
immortality  belongs  to  the  name  of  his  master.  But  the  present 
reward  of  such  an  one^  and  we  may  add  of  his  wife  and  children, 
who  equally  shared  in  those  studies  which  served  to  alleviate  his 
misfortune^  must  have  been  found  in  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science and  the  cheerful  gratitude  of  him  whom  they  delighted  to 
serve.  The  whole  group  is  a  delightful  instance  of  what  a  united 
family  may  achieve  in  '  bearing  one  another's  burdens/  and  how 
the  greatest  of  all  bodily  misfortunes  may  with  such  assistance 
become  no  obstacle  in  the  pursuit  even  of  subjects  which  demand 
the  fullest  exertion  of  all  our  faculties.* 

As  to  Huber  himself^  we  took  up  his  book  with  the  not  unreason- 
able prejudice  of  not  liking  to  be  led  by  a  '  blind  guide/  and  with 
the  common  notion  that  all  bis  discoveries  had  been  proved  the  mere 
work  of  an  imagination  naturally  rendered  more  lively  by  being 
severed  from  the  view  of  external  objects.  We  confess  ourselves  to 
have  been  entirely  misled.  Like  every  enthusiast  who  ventures  to 
brave  the  prejudices  of  satisfied  mediocrity  by  the  bold  statement 
of  his  discoveries^  he  met  with  a  torrent  of  ridicule  and  abuse^  which 
he  hardly  lived  to  see  stemmed :  but^  as  in  the  case  of  Abyssinian 
Bruce^  further  research  is  daily  proving  his  greatest  wonders  to  be 
true.  Though  fancy  must  always  throw  some  little  of  her  colour- 
ing over  a  subject  such  as  this — for  all  imputation  of  human  motives 
to  such  creatures  must  be  merely  fanciful — yet  Huber  s  facts  are 
now  admitted  unchallenged.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  that  wax  is  produced  from  honey,  of  the  impregnation 
of  the  queen-bee^  of  the  existence  of  fertile  workers,  of  artificial 
queens,  of  the  use  of  the  antennse,  of  the  senses  and  respiration  of 
bees,  and  of  endless  discoveries  in  their  general  economy  and 
management.  Many,  indeed  most,  of  these  things  had  been  sug- 
gested before,  but  Huber,  by  his  earnest  zeal  and  captivating  style, 
achieved  for  bees  what  Scott  has  done  for  his  native  lochs  and 
mountains — he  wrote  them  into  notice  and  interest ; — and  he  con- 
firmed or  refuted  by  actual  experiment  the  floating  notions  of  his 
predecessors,  so  that,  though  not  positively  the  first  originator  of 
the  doctrines  that  are  generally  referred  to  him,  and  though  suc- 
ceeding ages  will  doubtless  question  and  improve  upon  his  theories* 
Huberts  name  will  ever  remain  in  bee-knowledge — what  that  of 

*  As  there  is  a  rose  without  a  thorn,  so  is  there  a  bee  without  a  sting.  Capt  Basil 
Hall  discovered  these  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tampico ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  highest 
complimentB^  and  at  the  same  time  gratifications,  tlmt  Huber  ever  received,  when  Pro- 
ffwor  Pievost  procured  and  sent  to  him  a  hive  of  this  species  in  his  old  age. 
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Bacon  is  in  inductive  philosophy — and  Netvton  in  science — and 
Watt  in  steam.'*' 

Dr.  Bevan's  may  be  considered  the  standard  work  on  our  do* 
mestic  bee.  He  has  exhausted  every  source  of  information  oft 
the  subject^  whether  from  old  writers  or  living  authorities.  We 
sometimes  perhaps  wish  that  he  had  been  less  chary  of  his  own 
observations,  for  he  seems  often  to  have  allowed  liiem  to  give 
place  to  quotations  from  other  authors:  A  glance  at  his  '  table 
of  contents  *  will  show  the  varied  subjects  into  which  his  inquiries, 
branch  out,  and  no  where  will  the  bee-master  find  more  pleasing 
or  satisfactory  information. 

Bees  have  obtained  little  notice  from  the  British  legislature* 
In  France  and  other  continental  kingdoms  remission  of  taxes  has 
sometimes  been  made  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hives  kept 
by  the  peasant.  The  English  common-law  on  the  subject  is  also 
very  indefinite.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that,  if  you  keep 
up  ringing,  and  are  in  sight  of  your  bees,  you  may  legally  follow 
them  into  your  neighbour's  grounds,  or  that  it  is  unlawful  to  keep 
an  empty  hive  in  your  garden.  Good  neighbourship,  however, 
should  prove  stronger  in  both  these  cases  than  any  defects  or 
bonds  of  law.  They  almost  come  under  the  enactments  of  the 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Prevention  Act,  but  not  quite ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  a  very  nice  question  for  our  courts,  whether  they  are 
domesticated  animals  or  fer<B  natures. 

The  following  story  will  perhaps  settle  the  question  of  Tithe- 
bees  without  the  aid  of  the  Commissioners.  It  is  that  of  an  ancient 
gentleman  whose  parish  priest  insisted  on  having  the  tenth  swarm. 
After  much  debate — 

^  ^'  It  shall  be  done,"  quoth  the  gentleman.  It  fortuned  within  two 
daies  the  gentleman  had  a  great  swarme,  the  which  he  put  into  a  hive„ 
and  toward  night  carried  them  home  to  the  parson's  house ;  the  parson^ 
with  his  wife  and  familie,  he  found  at  supper  in  a  faire  hall;  the 
gentleman  saluted  them,  and  told  the  parson  he  had  brought  him  some 
bees.     "  I,  mary,"  quoth  the  parson,  *'  this  is  neighbourly  done ;  I  pray 

*  We  can  neyer  read  any  account  of  Huber  without  reflecting,  with  regret,  how  much 
hif  lot  would  hare  been  lightened,  especially  after  hi«  Maria's  death,  had  he  lived  to 
witness  the  blessed  invention  of  BookM  for  th»  BUnd.  It  was  made  in  France  shortly 
before  the  Revolution ;  and  down  to  a  very  recent  period  our  Blind  Asylums  derivadl 
their  supplies  from  Paris,  where  several  books  of  the  English  Bible  and  the  Prayer-book 
were  executed  in  raised  letters  with  very  fair  skiU  and  effect  But  in  our  country, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  one  of  a  rarely  gifted  brotherhood,  Mr.  Henry  Frere« 
of  Poets'  Comer,  Westminster,  has  discovered  a  new  method  of  raising  the  imprMs^ 
which  almost  rivsds  in  merit  the  original  invention.  We  have  before  us  part  of  tb« 
Scriptures  done  in  this  new  style — ^the  page  is  beautiful  to  look  at — and  we  know, 
through  the  experience  of  an  afflicted  friend,  how  vastly  more  legible  it  is  to  a  blind 
person's  finger  than  the  best  done  in  the  old  way — also  how  much  more  durable  it 
IS.  We  trust  this  note  may  serve  to  fix  the  attention  of  benevolent  penons  on  thir 
happy  novelty,  and  so  further  the  adoption  of  it,  until  the  whole  Bible  at  least  shall 
thus  be  made  accessible  to  the  private,  the  solitary  study  of  the  blind. 
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jott  carry  them  into  my  garden."  ^'  Nay,  by  troth,"  quoth  the  gentle- 
man, *'  Iwill  leave  them  even  here."  With  that  he  gave  the  hive  a  knock 
against  the  ground,  and  all  the  bees  fell  out :  some  stung  the  parson, 
some  stung  his  wife,  and  some  his  children  and  family;  and  out  they  ran 
as  fast  as  they  could  shifl  into  a  chamber,  and  well  was  he  who  could 
make  shift  for  himself,  leaving  their  meate  cold  upon  the  table  in  the 
hall.  The  gentleman  went  home,  carrying  his  emptie  hive  with  him.* 
—See  Cotton,  p.  102. 

'  The  bee,'  says  an  old  writer, '  is  but  a  year's  bird  with  some  ad- 
vantage.' Those  *  hatched^'  as  Evelyn  would  say,  in  May  die  before 
the  end  of  the  following  year.  Dr.  Be  van  indeed  gives  only  an  ave- 
rage of  six  months  to  the  worker,  and  four  to  the  drone.  We  think 
that  he  cuts  the  life  of  the  worker  too  short,  as  no  doubt  some 
last  tiU  the  July  of  the  following  year.  If  his  account  were  cor- 
rect, the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  by  stifling  would  not  be  so  great  a 
loss  as  it  would  at  first  appear.  But  their  use  the  second  year 
is  not  so  much  for  gathering  honey  as  for  tending  and  nursing  the 
young.  The  queen-bee,  though  she  does  not  ^  live  for  ever,'  has 
certainly  been  known  to  last  to  a  third  or  even  fourth  summer  : 
one  writer  makes  the  remark  on  her— which  has  often  been  ap- 
plied to  donkeys  and  postboys — that  he  never  saw  a  dead  one ; 
but  others,  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Bagster  among  the  number,  have 
disproved  the  assertion  that  the  Queen  '  never  dies,'  by  being 
fortunate— or  unfortunate  enough — to  have  handled  a  royal  car- 
case ;  amd,  since  we  commenced  writing  on  this  subject,  one  has 
kindly  been  forwarded  to  us  by  the  post.  The  duration  of  a  bee- 
colony  is  of  course  a  very  different  thing  to  the  life  of  an  indivi- 
dual bee,  though  they  seem,  by  the  ancients  especially,  often  to 
bare  been  confounded.  Columella  assigns  ten  years  as  the 
utmost  limit  to  a  hive ;  and  though  instances  are  brought  forward 
of  a  longer  period,  naturalists  seem  to  be  agreed  that  this  would 
be  the  ordinary  termination  of  a  hive  left  to  itself.*  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  its  falling  away  is  that  the  bees,  in  everything  else  so 
neat  and  cleanly,  neglect  to  clear  out  the  ezovise  of  the  grub — ^tfae 
silken  cocoon  that  it  spins  and  casts — from  the  brood-cells,  till, 
the  off-castings  of  successive  generations  chokii^  them  up  and  ren- 
dering them  useless,  the  race  at  length  degenerates  and  becomes 
extinct.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  practice  of  cutting  away 
yearly,  in  those  stocks  which  we  wish  to  preserve,  some  portions 
of  the  old  comb,  which  the  bees  will  continually  restore  with  fresh 
masonry  till,  like  the  ship  Argo,  it  retains  it  original  form 
without  an  inch  of  its  original  material.     Cases,  however,  are 

*  Virgil  confliden  the  existence  of  a  bee  seren  yean — 

'  Neque  enim  plus  septima  ducitur  sBstaa.* 
Hat  of  a  hire  endlew— 

*  Nam  genus  immoctale  maneV  &c. 
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stated  oi  the  same  colony  lasting  many  years.  Delia  Rocca 
speaks  of  hives  in  Syria  continuing  tfaroogh  forty  or  fifty  sum- 
mers ;  and  Butler  relates  a  story^  of  the  year  1520,  that 

*  When  LudovicuB  Vives  was  sent  hy  Cardinal  Wolaey  to  Oxford,  there 
to  be  Public  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  being  placed  in  the  College  of 
Bees,*  he  was  welcomed  thither  by  a  swarm  of  bees ;  which  sweetest 
creatures,  to  signify  the  incomparable  sweetness  of  his  eloquence,  setded 
themseWes  over  his  head,  under  the  leads  of  his  study,  where  they  have 
coqtinued  above  100  years;' 

and  they  ever  went  by  the  name  of  Vives*  Bees. 

*  In  the  year  1630  the  leads  over  Vives*  study,  being  decayed,  were 
taken  up  and  new  cast ;  by  which  occasion  the  stall  was  taken,  and  with 
it  an  incredible  mass  of  honey.  But  the  bees,  as  presaging  their  in- 
tended and  imminent  destruction  (whereas  they  were  never  known  to 
swarm  before),  did  that  spring  (to  preserve  their  famous  kind)  send 
down  a  fair  swarm  into  the  President's  garden.  The  which  in  the  year 
1633  yielded  two  swarms ;  one  whereof  pitched  in  the  garden  for  the 
President ;  the  other  they  sent  up  as  a  new  colony  into  their  old  habita- 
tion^  there  to  amtinue  the  memory  of  this  ''Mellifluous  Doctor,"  as  the 
University  styled  him  in  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal.  How  sweetly  did 
all  things  then  concord,  when  in  this  neat  fxaaaiov^  newly  consecrated 
to  the  Muses,  the  Muses*  sweetest  favourite  was  thus  honoured  by  the 
Muses*  birds ! ' 

Whatever  may  be  the  period  which  nature  or  man  allots  to  the 
life  of  the  queen  and  the  worker,  there  is  one  sad  inhabitant  of 
the  hive  who  is  seldom  allowed,  even  by  his  own  species,  to  bring 
his  dreary  autumn  to  a  natural  close.  About  the  middle  of 
August,  the  awful  '  massacre  of  the  innocents,'  the  killing  of  the 
drones,  begins.  '  After  which  time,'  as  Butler  has  it,  '  these 
Amazonian  dames  begin  to  wax  weary  of  their  mates,  and  to  like 
their  room  better  than  their  company.  When  there  is  no  use  of 
them,  there  will  be  no  room  for  them.  For  filbeit,  generally 
among  all  creatures,  the  males  as  most  worthy  do  master  the 
females,  yet  in  these  the  females  have  the  pre-eminence,  and  by  the 
grammarians*  leave,  the  feminine  gender  is  more  worthy  than  the 
mas(;uline.'  There  is  something  unavoidably  ludicrous  in  the 
distresses  of  these  poor  Jerry  Sneaks.  Having  lived  in  a  land  of 
milk  and  honey  all  the  summer  long,  partaken  of  the  best  of 
everything,  without  even  stirring  a  foot  towards  it,  coddled  and 
coaxed,  and  so  completely  '  spoilt,*  that  they  are  fit  for  nothing, 
who  can  see  them  '  taken  by  the  hind  legs  and  thrown  down-stairs' 
with  a  heap  of  workers  on  the  top  of  them — their  vain  struggles 

*  So  called,  says  Butler,  by  the  founder  iu  its  statutes  :  Corpus  Christi  College  is 
meant.  There  is  a  letter  of  Erasmus  to  John  Claymond,  the  first  President,  addressed 
J.  C,  CoUtga  djmm  Prmidi.     We  dare  not  ask  iriiether  the  oidony  is  yet  extant. 
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to  return — their  sly  attempts  to  creep  in  stealthily — ^their  discon- 
solate resignation  at  the  last — ^without  thinkii^  it  a  jnst  retribntion 
for  the  past  years  of  a  pampered  and  unprofitable  life  ?  And  yet 
there  is  mii^led  with  thb  feeling  a  degree  of  pity  for  these 
*  melancholy  Jaqueses'  thrown  aside  (we  mix  our  characters  as  in 
a  masquerade)  by  the  imperious  and  unrelenting  Catherine  of  the 
hire.  '  At  first,  not  quite  forgetting  their  old  familiarity^  they 
gently  give  them  Tom  Drum's  entertainment :  they  that  will  not 
take  that  for  a  warning,  but  presume  to  force  in  again  among 
them^  are  more  shrewdly  handled.  You  may  sometimes  see  a 
handful  or  two  before  a  hive  which  they  had  killed  within;  but 
the  greatest  part  fly  away  and  die  abroad.'  We  need  not  name 
the  author  we  are  quotii^,  who,  fearful  lest  womankind  should 
take  this  Danaid  character  for*  their  example,  proceeds :  '  But 
let  not  nimble-tongued  sophisters  gather  a  false  conclusion  from 
these  true  premises,  that  they,  by  the  example  of  these,  may  arro* 
gate  to  themselres  the  like  superiority :  for  ex  pariiculari  non 
est  syllogisare ;  and  He  that  made  these  to  command  their  males, 
commanded  them  to  be  commanded.  But  if  they  would  fain  have 
it  so,  let  them  first  imitate  their  singular  virtues,  their  continual 
industry  in  gathering,  their  diligent  watchfulness  in  keeping,  their 
temperance,  chastity,  cleanliness,  and  discreet  economy,  &c. :' 
and  so  he  sums  up  all  womanly  virtues  from  this  little  type  as  if  he 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  described  by  Simonides-* 
not  him  of  Cos — in  his  Iambics.  We  give  the  translation  as  we 
find  it  in  No.  209  of  the  'Spectator :' — 

*  Tlie  tentli  and  last  species  of  women  were  made  out  of  a  bee;  nnd 
happy  is  the  man  who  gets  such  an  one  for  his  wife.  She  is  altogether 
faultless  and  unblameable.  Her  family  flourishes  and  improves  by  her 
good  management.  She  loves  her  husband  and  is  beloved  by  him. 
She  brings  him  a  race  of  beautiful  and  virtuous  children.  She  distin- 
guishes herself  among  her  sex.  She  is  surrounded  with  graces.  She 
never  sits  among  the  loose  tribe  of  women,  nor  passes  away  her  time 
with  them  in  wanton  discourses.  She  is  full  of  virtue  and  prudence, 
and  is  the  best  wife  that  Jupiter  can  bestow  on  man.' 

What  can  we  do  better  than  wish  that  all  good  bee-masters  may 
meet  with  a  bee-wife ! 

We  very  much  question  the  utility  of  the  conunon  *  moralities ' 
drawn  from  the  industry  and  prudence  of  the  bee.  Storing  and 
boarding  are  rather  the  curse  than  the  requirement  of  our  ordi- 
nary nature ;  and  few,  except  the  very  young  and  the  very  poor, 
require  to  have  this  sermon  impressed  upon  them.  We  are 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that,  had  Almighty  Wisdom  intended 
tUs  to  be  the  lesson  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the  works  of 
His  creatures,  we  should  have  been  referred  in  His  revealed 
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word  to  the  housewifery  of  this  inseet  ^  fowl  of  the  air,*  rather 
than  to  the  ravens  ^  which  have  neither  storehouse  nor  barn«' 

Yet  the  thrifty  bee  is  never  once  set  before  us  as  a  pattern  in 
the  Bible.  The  Wise  King  indeed,  who  '  spake  of  beasts,  and 
of  fowls,  and  of  creeping  things^  and  of  fishes/  has  referred  the 
sluggard  and  the  distrustful  to  the  early  bours^  and  the  ^  working 
while  it  is  yet  day/  and  the  guideless  security  of  the  Ant,  but  we 
see  nothing  in  his  words  which  necessarily  imply  approbaticm  of 
that  anxious  carefulness  for  the  morrow,  which  we  are  elsewhere 
jexpressly  told  to  shun,  and  which  is  but  too  often  the  mask  of  real 
covetouspess  of  heart*  And  we  believe  this  the  more,  because  the 
•Ant,  though  it  wisely  provides  for  its  daily  bread,  does  not  lay  up 
the  winter  store  wherewith  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day. 

We  know  that,  in  saying  this,  we  are  flying  into  the  uplifted 
jeyes  of  careful  mothers  and  bachelor  undes»  who  time  out  of 
mind  have  quoted,  as  it  has  been  quoted  to  them,  the  busy  bee  as 
the  sure  exemplar  of  worldly  prudence  and  prosperity ;  but  we 
think  that  we  can  show  them  a  more  excellent  way  even  for  eardily 
honour,  if  they,  as  Christ*s  servants,  will  content  themselves  with 
those  types  in  the  natural  world  which  He  himself  has  given 
them,  and  learn  that  quiet  security,  and  trustful  contentedness, 
and  ready  obedience,  and  active  labour  for  the  present  hour, 
which  He  has  severally  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  lilies,  the  ravens, 
4he  sheep,  and  the  emmets,  rather  than  seek  elsewhere  for  an 
«mblem  of  that  over^curious  fo;:ecasting  for  the  future,  which, 
whether  in  things  spiritual  or  temporal,  is  plainly  discouraged  in 
the  word  of  God^those  laws  and  judgments  of  the  Lord  which 
are  sweeter  than  the  honey  and  the  honeycomb,  and  in  the  keeping 
of  which  'there  is  great  reward.' 

*  Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age ! ' 

Not  but  that  the  Bee  affords  us  a  moral,  though  it  be  not  that 
which  worldly  wisdom  commonly  assigns  to  it.  We  have  in  the 
first  place  a  direct  cause  for  thankfulness  in  the  delicate  food  with 
which  it  supplies  us.  '  The  Bee  is  little  among  such  as  fly ;  but 
her  fruit  is  the  chief  of  sweet  things '  (Eccles.  xi.  3)  ;  and  the 
Almighty  has,  in  many  senses,  and  in  no  common  cases,  supplied 
the  houseless  and  the  wanderer  with  'wild  honey'  and  ^a  piece 
•of  honeycomb,'  and  *  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock ;'  and  *  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey'  has  been  from  the  first  the  type  of 
another  and  a  better  country.  And  the  little  honey-maker  is  itself 
indeed  one  of  the  most  wonderful  proofs  of  the  goodness  and 
power  of  God.  That  within  so  small  a  body  should  be  contained 
apparatus  for  converting  the  *  virtuous  sweets '  which  it  collects 
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into  one  kind  of  nourishment  for  itsdf— Another  for  the  oommon 
brood,  -K  third  for  the  royal«**-glae  for  its  carpentrj— «wax  for  iu 
cells— -poison  for  its  eneoiies— honey  for  its  muter — with  a  pro- 
boscis almost  as  long  as  the  body  itself,  microscopic  in  its  several 
parts^  telescopic  in  its. mode  of  action — ^with  a  sting  so  infinitely 
sharp,  that,  were  it  magnified  by  the  same  glass  which  makes  a 
needless  point  seem  a  qnarter  of  an  inch,  it  would  yet  itself  be  in* 
risible,  and  this  too  a  hollow  tube— that  all  these  varied  operations 
and  contrivances  should  be  enclosed  within  half  an  inch  of  length 
and  two  grains  of  matter,  while  in  the  same  'small  room'  the 
'  large  heart  *  of  at  least  thirty*  distinct  instincts  is  contained — ^is 
sorely  enough  to  crush  all  thoughts  of  atheism  and  materialism, 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  twelve  heavy  volumes  of  Bridgewater 
Treatises. 

•  But  we  must  hasten  to  end  this  too  long  paper.  Its  readers 
generally  will  be  above  that  class  to  whom  profit,  inmiediate  or 
remote,  from  bee-keeping  can  be  of  any  smous  moment— though 
indeed  the  profit  Ues  in  saving  the  bees,  not  in  killing  them. 
But  many  prejudices  have  to  be  done  away,  and  greater  care 
bestowed,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  their  habits  acquired,  before 
the  murdering  system  can  be  eradicated  from  the  poor.  It  is 
far  the  higher  classes  to  set  the  example  by  presents  of  cheap 
and  simple  but  better-constructed  hives — by  personal  interest 
taken  in  their  bee-management— -by  supplying  them  with  the 
best-written  booksf  on  the  subject— «bove  all,  by  adopting  the 
mercifnl  system  in  their  own  gardens,  and  intrustmg  their  hives 
to  the  especial  care  of  one  of  the  under-gardeners,  whose  office 
it  should  be,  not  only  to  diligently  tend  and  watch  his  master's 
stock,  but  also  to  instruct  the  neighbouring  cottagers  in  the 
most  improved  management.  It  would  be  an  excellent  plan 
to  attach  a  stall  of  b^s  to  the  south  wall  of  a  gardener's  cot«* 
tage  or  lodge,  with  a  glass  side  towards  the  interior,  so  that  the 
operations  of  the  bees  might  be  watched  from  within.  The 
Custom  of  placing  them  within  an  arched  recess  in  the  wall  of  Uie 
house  was  one  of  old  Rome,  and  is  still  observed  in  some  coun- 
tries. We  look  upon  this  as  a  very  pretty  suggestion  for  a  fancy 
cottage  in  any  style  of  architecture.  Perhaps  the  directors  of  our 
normal  schools  would  find  no  better  way  of  teaching  their  pupil- 
schoolmasters  how  to  benefit  and  gain  an  influence  among  the 
parents  of  the  children  they  will  have  to  instruct,  than  to  put  them 
in  the  proper  way  of  making  and  managing  the  new  kinds  of 
cottage-hives,  of  taking  honey,  joining  stocks,  and  hybemating  the 
bees.     We  spoke  in  a  late  article  of  Gardening  being  a  oommon 

*  Kirby  and  Spence.   Introd.  to  Ent.,  ii.  504. 

t  Let  no  one  be  misled  hf  tin  title  of  Mr.  Smith*!  book,  wbich  advocates  all  the 
atrocities  of  the  old  system. 
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ground  for  the  rich  and  poor.  We  would  maijc  this  difference 
with  regard  to  Bee8»  that  we  .coDJBider  them  especially  the  /.  Poor 
mans  stock.'  No  wealthy  man  should  Iceep  large. fploniesVof 
them  for  profit,  in  a  neighbourhood  where  there  9^e  cottagerf 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage.  .A  hive  or  two  in  th^ 
garden — good  old-fashioned  straw-hives — ^for ,  tho  sake  of.  their 
pleasing  ^pearance  and  kindly  associations,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  flowers — is  only  what  every  gentleman  would  delight  to  have  j 
or,  if  he  has  time  to  devote  to  their  history,  an  ob»ery?^tory-hive 
for  study  and  experiment ;  but  beyond  this  we  think  he.  should 
not  go, — else  he  is  certainly  robbing  his  poorer  neighbours.  .The 
gentleman-bee-master,  like  the  gentleman-farmer,  should  only 
keep  stock  enough  for  encouragement  and  experiment,  and  leave 
the  practical  and  the  profitable  to  the  cottager  and  the  tenant. 
But  the  squire's  hive  and  implements  should  be  of  this  best  ton* 
struction,  for  example's  sake ;  and,  kfeep  he  bees  or  beaits,  he 
should  be  'a  merciful  man*  to  them.-  And  surely  th6  feelings 
mind  will  pause  a  little  at  the  destruction  of  a  whole  nation-*^the 
demolition  of  a  whole  dty,  with  all  its  buildings,  streets  and 
thoroughfares,  its  palaces,  its  Queen,  and  all !  What  m  earth- 
quake to  them  must  be  the  moving  of  the  hive !  What  a  tempest 
of  fire  and  brimstone  must  the  deadly  fumes  appear !  All  their 
instinct's,  their  senses,  their  babitis  plead  for  thein  to  t>tir  humanity  ; 
and,  even  if  we  allege  their  sting  against  tfaetn,'  they  maty  reply 
with- scarcely  an  alteration  in  the  Jew's  Words — *  Hath  nOt  a  Bee 
eyei?  hath  not  a  Bee  organs,  dimension^,  senses,  affections, 
passions?  'fed  with'  the  same  fo6d,  hurt  with  the  i^atne  weapons^ 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  wanhed 
and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  t  Christiaii  is  ?  If 
you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  tis,  do  Wenbt  laugh? 
if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  vi^rong  us,  istall  we  not 
revenge?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  toe  mil  retelmble  you 
tn  ihaV* 

•  The  subjects  of  hybernating  bees  and  of  joining  swarms  are  so  rcry  important  in 
good  bee-keeping,  that,  being  connected  with  one  ano6i^,  ytrk  mast  say  ft  Irpra,  though 
ashortone^  upontiiem.  Though  the  opposite  opuBoa  has  b^eii  Btggfly  mmnftnn^, 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  a  uoited  stock  does  not  consume  so  much  honej  iii 
the  winter  as  the  two  swarms  separately  would  have.  done.  But  in  order  to  save  the 
cobnUDi^tien  of  hooey  at  this  time,  tiie.  bees  bust  be  kept  as  torpid  n  posftlble,  and 
tiiit  ia  best  done  by  placing  tiiAn  in  a  cold>  dairk,  but  dry  rooUL  If  y(m  have  notthb 
convenience,  move  the  doc^  Arom  the  north  of  youi  bee-house  to 'the  soj^thy  so  that  the 
winter  sun,  being  prevented  from  shining  on  the  entrance  side,  will  not  enliven  and 
draw  out  die  bees  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  This  most  fatal  circumstance  it  U 
most  essential  to  guard  againstw  However,  the  most  geoecal  dnd  the  duHlest  rule  is, 
send  your  bees  off  to  sleep  in  good  condition  in  the  auAanm  (i.  $»  supply  theaa  with 
plenty  of  food  then),  for  aU  hybemaiiiig  aniaalaftre  &tat  the  oegimuQg  of  their  taiw 
pidHy,  and  it  is  fat  peo;^  who  fall  finlot  to  deep  after  diiiBef«»4L«fp  ^«m  (orpidt  bf 
even  coolness  and  dryness,  as  long  as  you  can.  No  bee>maiiter  irill  eves  be  succcnfal 
who  does  not  take  pains  of  some  sort  to  effect  tiiese  objects. 
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We  saSd;  if  any  man  wotdd  keep  bees,  he  most  make  them  his 
friends; — nay,  that  is  a  cx)ld  word^he  must  love  them.  De 
Gelien  makes  the  remark,— ^which  iR^e  hare  heard  1:)efore  of  figs,  and 
olives,  and  medlarSj  and  truffles,  or  of  ah  equivocal  dish  recom- 
mended by  a  host, — that  you  must  either  like  them  very  much  or 
not  at  all.  '  Beaucovp  de  gens  aiment  les  aheilles :  je  nai  vu 
persorme  qui  les  aima  medlocrement ;  on  se  passtonne  pour  elles  P 
it  was  thisr  love  we  suppose  that  led  Mahomet  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  their  favour  when  all  other  flies  were  condemned ; — that 
made  Napoleon,  who  laughed  at  the  English  as  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers, select  this  emblem  of  industry,  in  place  of  the  idle  lily, 
*  That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour.* 

And  Urban  y}II.  and  Louis  Xll.  adopted  them  as  the  device 
on  th^  coat  of  arms ;  and  Camdeo^  the  Cupid  of  Budhisms 
strung  his  bow  with  bees !  The  Athenians  ranked  the  intro- 
ducticxi  of  the  Bee  among  their  great  national  blessings,  tracing 
it  up  to  Cecrops,  Uhe  friend ot  man,' — the  Attic  Alfred;  and 
such  regard  is  still  paid  to  them  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of 
England,  that,  no  de^th,  or  birth,  or  marriage  takes  place  in  the 
faouly  without  its  being  communicated  to  the  bees,  whose  hive  is 
covered.'in  the  first  case  with  a  piece  of  black  cloth,  in  the  two 
latter  with  red.  The  10th  of  August  is  considered  their  day  of 
Jubileejr  and  those  who  are  seen  working  on  that  day  are  called 
Qoakers,  Omens  were  wont  to  be  taken  from  their  swarming ; 
and  their  settling  on  the  mouths  of  Plato  and  Pindar  was  taken 
as  a  sure  presage  of  (he  sweetness  of  their  future  eloquence  and 
poetry ;  ^ough  these  legends  are  somewhat  spoiled,  by  the  same 
levent  being  related  of  the  infancy  of  Lucan  and  of  .St.  Ambrose, 
called,  as  was  Vives  afterwards,  the  Mellifluous  Doctor.  We  all 
know  of  Nestor*s  '  honeyed*,  words,  and  Xenophon,  *  cujus  sermo 
est  melle  dulcior.'  Bees  have  not  only  dispersed  a  mob,  but  de- 
feated an  Amurath  with  bis  Janissaries;*  but  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  in  a  sketch  like  this  to  attempt  to  give  anythii^  like  a 
full  account  of  their  many  honours  and  achievements,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  instinct  displayed  by  them  in  every  operation  of  their 
manifold  works.  Our  object  in  these  remarks  has  been  rather  to 
stimulate  the  novice  in  this  subject  than  to  give  any  complete  his- 
tory of  their  habits,  or  to  put  forth  any  new  discovery  or  system 
of  our  own.     We  have  intioduced  our  little  friends  with  our  best 

*  The  AbM  d^lla  Rocca  reUtet  that, '  when  Amurath,  the  TnrluBh  emperor,  daring 
a  «eitaitt  ii«ge^  had  batteMd  down  part  of  the  waU,  and  was  about  to  take  ^ 
tnra  by  a«aulr,  h%  found  the  breach  defcnded  by  beeg,  many  hiTCs  of  whkh  the  infaa- 
bStanta  hud  statioiied  on  Ihe  ruiiia.  The  Janiiaaria^  altfaougfa  the  braTest  aoldien  in 
lh«  Ottooum  einpire,  dtust  not  encounter  this  fonnidable  line  of  defence,  and  refused 
to  adTaaee/ 

grace. 
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grace,  and  must  leave  them  now  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
with  our  readers. 

"  So  work  the  Honey  Bees : 

Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teaeh 

The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 

They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts : 

Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 

Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  -, 

Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buas; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 

To  the  tent  royal  of  their  emperor : 

Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 

The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate  ; 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 

Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.' 

Henry  F.  a.  1,  s.  2. 

Who  would  not  affirm*  from  this  and  other  incidental  allusions^ 
that  Shakspeare  had  a  hive  of  his  own  ?  Dr.  Bo  wring  has  only 
been  able  to  discover  in  them  '  galleries  of  art  and  schools  of  in- 
dustry, and  professors  teaching  eloquent  lessons;'  perhaps  our 
friend  means  Mechanics*  Institutes^  and  travelling  lecturers. 


Art.  IL— 1.  TJie  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul,  with  QueiOons 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Infant  Schools.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  H,  Gallaudet.     London.     1842. 

2.  The  Youth's  Book  on  Natural  Theology,  illustrated  in  Fami- 
liar Dialogues.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  uallaudet.  Published  by 
the  American  Tract  Society.     1840. 

3.  Peter  Parley's  Farewell.     New  York. 

4.  Peter  Parley's  Magazine.     New  York. 

6.  Abbott's  Little  Philosopher,  for  Schools  and  Families.   Londoif. 

6.  Abbott's  Child  at  Home. 

7.  Abbott's  JRollo  at  Work,  and  Hollo  at  Play,  Sfc.     London. 

COULD  the  shade  of  a  great-grandmother  be  recalled  to 
earth,  we  can  imagine  no  object  in  this  age  of  wonders  so 
likely  to  astonish  her  venerable  mind  as  her  little  descendants* 
abundance  of  books.  In  her  days  children  were  not  looked  upon 
as  reading  beings :  the  key  of  the  little  glass-fronted  bookcase 
was  as  carefully  kept  from  them  as  that  of  the  sweetmeats- 
cupboard. 
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capboaid.  Free  access  to  books  was  considei'ed  of  very  ques- 
tionable benefit  to  a  young  mind^  and  decidedly  injurious  to  the 
eyesight;  for  it  is  an  amusing  fact  that  in  those  days  of  curious 
needlework^  the  ancient  samples  of  which  make  us  equally 
admire  our  grandmothers'  patience  and  pity  their  eyes^  a  con- 
sideration for  that  organ  should  have  been  made  one  of  the 
principal  excuses  for  denying  a  child  the  pleasure  of  reading. 
Certain  it  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  scanty  portion  of  elementary 
books  was  laid  aside  for  the  day  most  children  did  not  read  at  all, 
while  those  who  had  intellectual  desires  cultivated  their  minds 
almost  by  stealth ;  and  the  little  girl  of  nearly  a  centuiy  ago,  who 
thirsted  for  knowledge  above  her  fellows,  has  been  known  to  hide 
a  new  book  in  her  capacious  pocket,  and  read  it  through  the 
pocket-hole !  Nor  were  her  stolen  pleasures  such  as  most  modem 
parents  would  have  cared,  or  perhaps  even  permitted,  their  chil- 
dren to  share.  Between  the  formalities  of  real  life  and  the  ex- 
aggerations of  fiction  there  was  little  alternative, — from  the  fairy 
tales  and  marvellous  histories,  terminating  in  the  old  version  of 
the  '  Arabian  Nights,' — the  few  wonderful  voyages  and  adventures 
centering  in  '  Robinson  Crusoe,' — and  the  little  tales  of  a  moral 
tendency,  generally  the  histories  of  some  little  paragon  of  good^ 
ness,  or  monster  of  naughtiness,  whose  dispositions  were  at  once 
comprehensively  announced  in  their  patronymics,— between  such 
works  as  these,  and  that  better  class  to  which  the  *  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field' and  papers  of  the  '  Spectator'  might  be  considered  as  intro- 
ductory, there  was  a  wide  gap.  No  wonder,  then,  with  the  increase 
of  population,  and  the  changes  in  education,  which  mai'ked  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century,  that  the  age  soon  began  to  demand 
something  more  and  something  better.  The  only  real  question  is, 
whether  the  improvement  in  children's  books  has  been  equally  in 
quality  as  in  quantity,  and  whether  a  better  understanding  of  a 
child^s  real  capacities  for  instruction,  edification,  and  amusement 
has  kept  pace  with  the  varied  and  additional  modes  of  addressing 
them. 

The  first  changes  in  a  juvenile  library  were  no  less  in  what 
are  termed  school-books  than  in  those  of  a  lighter  description. 
Parents  and  teachers  had  discovered  that  not  only  the  system  of 
education  might  be  simplified  and  its  stores  increased,  but  that 
the  love  of  reading  which  showed  itself  in  many  a  child's  leisure 
hours  might  be  made  the  handle  for  turning  various  little  mills  of 
indirect  acquirement.  What,  in  short,  they  themselves  had  groaned 
under  or  longed  for  in  their  own  young  days,  they  now  sought 
to  amend  or  supply  for  their  children.  To  aid  the  former^  much 
of  the  monotonous  repetition  of  spelling-book,  dictionary,  and 
granmciar,  in  which  children's  minds  had  been  kept,  as  it  were, 

only 
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Qixly  for  stQwi^ej^  was.  rq^led;  while  to  effect  tJbuB  lalter  niftiiy  ex- 
cellent and  higl^ly-gifted  individuals  of  both  ses^  stei^^forwaid 
and  presented  vorks^  spine  of  which  ought  ever  to  maiBtain  their 
places  in  the  hands  of  childhood.  Besides  original  works  of  great 
merits  our  young  people  were  furnished  with  estrac|s  and  com- 
pilations from  the  best  classic^  and  old  English  writers^  and.  with 
abridgements  from  the  first  standard  authors^  while  much  of  the 
decorous  and  respectful  tone,  of  the  old-fashioned  school  was  pre- 
scrved^  and  th^  comparative  abundanoe  with  which  they  were 
surrounded  waa  not  such  as  to  make  children  indiffer^it  to  its 
advantages. 

Ncivertbeless  we  need  hardly  look  beyond  a  child's  book-shelf 
to  be  reminded  that  .there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  requires 
so  much  caution  as  reform.  In  their  glee  at  detecting  the  errors 
of  a  past  age^  these  writers  did  not  avail  theai»selves  of  all  its 
wisdom.  Because  th^ir  predecessors  had .  appealed  almost  ex- 
clusively, and  sometimes  most  perniciously,*  to  the  imaginatioD, 
the  real  intention  pf  this  faculty  waa  now  disveg^ded ;  the  mar- 
vellous and  the  romantic^  even  when  free  from  all  impurity,  was 
condemned  by  some,  as  useiessi  by  others  as  false ;  and  one  of 
the  most  striking  features,  of  this  change  of  system  may  be  charac- 
terised as  the  pf  edominance  of  a  more  direct  moral  teaching,  and 
the  studious  assumption  of  truth  and  nature  in  which  it  was  clothed. 
This  sounds  so  desirable  and  rights  that  any  argument  as  to  the 
entire  expediency  of  its  application  may  seem  wocse  than  para- 
do2^ical ;  but,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,.  '  Works  of  imagination  hurt 
not  a  child :  taking  them  at  the  worst,  it  is  not  the  lie  that 
passeth  through  the  mindi  but  the  lie  that  sinketh  in,  and  settleth 
in  it,  which  doth  the  hurt ;'  and  it  may  be  justly  questioned  whether, 
in  banishing  the  world  of  fiction,  and  advancing  one  of  reality  in 
its  place«  we  have  not  sometimes  dismissed  a  protector,,  and  in- 
troduced an  enemy.  The  more  we  aim  at  reality  in  the  precepts 
and  models  we  offer  to  children,  the  more  delicate  and  difficult 
does  pur  task  become.  A  vessel  never  requires  abler  steerage 
than  when  close  inshore — and  any  error  in,  what  yoip^  gives  forth  as 
truth  is  in^measurabJly  more  pernicious  than  all  the  extravagances 
which  a  chilfl  )aiows  to  be  fiction*  Accord^  to  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,—  t  .  ,  ^ 

*  Until  to  aualyse  you  'rQ  able, 
Fable  i9  safe,  wlfile  given  as  fahle.* 
The  converse  will  be  also  found  to. bold  good:  for  truth,  or 
rather  what  we  repr,esent  as  truth,  is  never  $o  unsafe  for  a  child 
as  when  brought  mto  in^mediate  comparison  with  his  own  actual 
knowledge  of  life.  It  is  more  dangerous  for  a  child  than  many 
suppose  to  read  of  parpnts»  as  pacenjts  are  imrariahly  described , 
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who  alvayft  r«ivmrd  good  cleecis^  applaud  self-conquests^  or  assist 
food  deterttrinsfeioiis :  tbe  first  feeling  is  to  believe — ^the  first 
impulse  td  imitate ;  and  if  tlie  little  sanguine  heart  should  not 
happen  to  find  tbe  real  parent  exactly  in  that  humour  which  the 
Blory  promiied^  the  disappointment  is  more  harmful  than  can  be 
imagined.  Another  and  more  vital  error,  traceable  to  the  same 
floiBrce>  U  the  total  absence,  in  some  of  these  writers,  of  a  sound 
religious  basis.  Everything  is  made  to  spring  from  the  mere 
mond  eonvidiott — from  the  mere  rational  obligation — so  that  the 
excelleiieies  of  the  parent,  and  tbe  strivings  of  the  children  they 
bring  forward,  being  independent  of  the  only  rule  and  help,  are, 
strictly  epeaking,  more  chimerical  and  false  than  the  most  far* 
fetcbed  wonders  they  were  intended  to  replace.  Altogether, 
tfaen>  if  we  conmder  our  own  liability  to  err  in  what  we  teach,  and 
the  touching  readiness  of  the  young  faith  which  is  intrusted  to  us 
to  direct,  it  would  seem  that  the  abundance  of  the  imaginative 
quality  and  endre  enjoyment  of  fiction  which  distinguishes  child- 
hood bad  been  granted  purposely  as  a  safe  and  necessary  nether 
sphere. 

But  if  matter  for  criticism  be  not  failing  among  the  solid  writers 
of  what  myy  be  termed  the  middle  ages  of  children's  literature, 
what  shall  be  said  for  those  of  the  present  day  ?  Here  apparently 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  any  one  thing,  but  rather  a  surfeit  of  all ; 
while  the  order  and  combination  in  which  this  abundance  is  given 
are  so  intricate  and  unaccountable  as  equally  to  defy  analysis  or 
elassificatton.  Upon  the  whole,  an  hour  spent  in  a  modem  juve* 
nile  library  will  be  found  to  tell  a  more  direct  tale,  and  give  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  spirit  of  change  and  thirst  for  novelty  which 
mark  the  present  day,  than  any  other  application  of  the  same  time 
in  the  multitudinous  range  of  recent  wonders.  Transposition  and  ex- 
periment seem'  the  motto  of  the  present  diildren*s  books.  We  do  not 
know  when  they  are  at  work,  or  when  at  play.  The  streams  of  in- 
struction and  amusement,  of  application  and  relaxation,  instead  pf 
pursuing  distinct  channels,  have  incomprehensibly  run  and  blended 
together.— ^Side  by  side,  in  strange  propinquity  with  elaborate  trea- 
tises on  stftjects  which  it  might  be  thought  no  child  of  common  ob- 
setvation  wotold  require  to  be  taught,  lie  familiar  notices  on  matters 
whichj  bke  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  no  mind,  without  immense  pre* 
vious  knowledge,  can  derive  any  benefit  from.  The  highest  and 
the  lowest  have  changed  places.  The  one  is  compelled  into. a 
garb  wMcb,  in  our  humble  opinion,  greatly  endangers  the  respect 
due  to  it,  while  the  other  is  put  forward  with  a  pomp  and  cir- 
cattstance  too  apt  to  mislead  the  juvenile  mind  as  to  its  real  insig- 
mficance. 

To  combine  instruction  designedly  with   amusement  is,  we 
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firmfy  he]kf^,  like  uniting  authority  with  familiarity,  a  aophiitiy 
which  ends  by  equally  destroying  both.  Indirectly  speaking,  them 
can  be  no  sound  acquirement  without  interest,  nor  healthy  enjoy* 
ment  without  profit ;  but  their  compulsory  union  is  equally  pernio 
cious  as  fallacious — ^pernicious^  as  undermining  that  i«bich  cannot 
be  too  early  implanted  in  a  young  mind— namely^  that  nothing 
that  is  worth  attaining  at  all  is  attainable  without  trouble ;  and 
fallacious^  as  failing  to  secure  even  that  approbation  from  the  child 
himself,  which  is  its  only  excuse.  Every  child  of  average  intel- 
ligence and  tolerable  habits  knows  in  the  main  that  its  education 
is  a  subject  of  importance — a  thing  of  seriousness  and  solemnity^ 
requiring  both  the  diligence  of  the  pupil  and  the  attention  of 
the  teacher;  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  him  a  degree  of 
consequence,  and  that  all  the  trouble  is  duly  balanced  by  the 
honour  of  being  made  fit  for  the  future  man  or  woman.  Once 
also  that  he  has  proved,  in  his  own  way^  the  connexion  between 
application  and  success,  and  the  dependence  of  the  one  upon 
the  undividedness  of  the  other,  he  begins  by  a  providential 
property  of  the  mind  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  process  itself ;  and 
this  may  be  considered  as  the  stage  most  worthy  of  gratulation, 
and,  indeed,  as  the  key  to  all  education.  Such  being  the  case,  he 
does  not  really  thank  you  for  dressing  up  his  studies  in  a  trifling 
or  jocose  manner — for  administering  meat*nourishment  in  sweet 
jelly— but  is,  on  the  contrary^  intuitively  annoyed  at  being  treated 
below  his  dignity.  There  is  none  among  the  many  varieties  of 
childhood's  development  for  which  this  cheating-trouble  system 
really  answers.  For  sluggish  and  inert  minds  it  is  no  cur6» 
while  for  quick  and  impetuous  natures  a  bit  of  rough  and 
heavy  road  is  at  once  the  best  stimulus  and  restraint.  Like  Lord 
Byron,  a  child  likes  to  '  have  something  craggy  whereon  to  break 
his  mind.'  If,  therefore,  a  relish  for  application  be  a  latent  pro- 
perty in  a  young  mind,  and  its  development  one  of  the  utmost 
importance^  it  follows  that  such  works  as  tend  either  to  divert  or 
diminish  it  are  neither  founded  on  a  true  knowledge  of  his  capa* 
cities  nor  of  his  interests. 

It  is,  however,  a  known  fact^  that  a  large  portion  of  the  com* 
munity,  nay,  persons  of  the  highest  intellect  and  kindest 
hearts,  are  now  devoting  both  to  the  introduction  of  more  know- 
ledge, and  to  a  lighter  mode  of  obtaining  it  The  increase 
of  knowledge  who  shall  gainsay?  Let  us  only  be  careful  Uiat  in 
attempting  so  much  new^  we  risk  not  the  old,  or  reduce  all  to  an 
inferior  quality ;  but  as  to  the  lighter  mode,  we  may  answer  in  a 
passage  from  Waverley : — '  It  may,  meanwhile,  be  subject  of 
serious  consideration,  whether  those  who  are  accustomed  only  to 
acquire  instruction  through  the  medium  of  amusement  may  not 
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be  bcongfat  to  rejed  that  which  approachcw  und«r  the  aipaot  of 
stud; ;  whether  thote  who  leam  history  by  the  cards  may  not  be 
led  to  prefer  the  means  to  the  end ;  and  whether j  were  we  to  teach 
rdi^onin  the  way  of  sport'— -and  this  has  been  sufficiently  at- 
tempted since  Waverley  was  written — 'our  pupib  may  not  thereby 
be  induced  to  make  sport  of  their  religion.'  Some  minds  are 
bom  with  a  commission  for  genius- — and  even  those  never  fail  to 
lament  the  absence  of  early  habits  of  study-— but  most  must  be 
content  to  rise  from  the  ranks,  and  go  through  the  regular  exercise. 
Even  granting  that  occasional  instances  occur  of  knowledge,- 
lightly  acquir^,  becoming  permanent,  can  such  be  compared  to 
those  habits  of  attention  and  concentration  which  apply  no  less 
to  the  conduct  of  the  moral  than  to  the  enriching  of  the  intellect 
tual  part  of  man^  and  which  assist  in  strengthening  him  for  duty« 
or  nerving  him  for  denial,  in  every  circumstance  of  this  chequered 
life? 

The  same  objection  as  respects  the  child's  real  feelings  holds 
good  with  regard  to  style.  Under  the  idea  of  bringing  their 
language  down  to  a  child's  level — and  all  children  ought  to  resent 
this  idea-— many  writers  of  the  day  fall  into  the  mistake  of  address- 
ing them  in  print  as  they  suppose  them  to  talk  to  one  another  in 
every-day  life.  But  setting  aside  that  in  affecting  an  empty  sim-* 
plidty  we  very  much  underrate  their  real  style,  it  is  a  fact  that 
audi  imitations  are  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  child^  Leavd 
him  to  choose  for  himself,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will 
find  him  engaged  with  a  work — and  of  course  one  of  imagination, 
for  no  ordinary  child  voluntarily  takes  up  another — "  beyond  his 
years."  Were  the  reverse  the  case,  we  should  augur  but  ill  for  hitf 
fatore  development ;  for  the  love  of  too-easy  reading  in  a  child^ 
like  the  taste  for  low  company  in  an  adult,  is  the  worst  sign  of  in* 
tellectnal  mediocrity. 

CcMitrasted  with  such  books  of  instruction  as  are  thus  supposed 
to  be  smoothed  in  their  passage  to  the  mind  by  the  unction  of 
playfulness,  may  be  mentioned  those  works,  professedly  of  amuse- 
mentj  in  which  a  tale  is  made  the  vehicle  for  smuggling  in  know- 
ledge during  leisure  hours.  '  What  charming  books  children  are 
supplied  with  now-a-daysT  says  a  well-meaning  person,  taking  up 
one  of  those  deceitful  compositions,  which,  after  enticing  yott 
through  pleasant  paths>  suddenly  turns  you  adrift  in  a  wUdemess 
of  machinery,  chemistry,  or  religious  disquisition,  *  What  charm- 
ing books !  Children  can  be  always  learning  something.'  Very 
true;  but  unfortunately  this  is  the  last  thing  children  care  to 
do.  The  more  thoroughly  they  have  applied  during  school- 
hours,  the  more  eagerly  do  they  dismiss  the  matter  from  theit 
minds  the  moment  they  are  released ;  nor  need  we  comment  upon 
*  a  habit 
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a  habit  which  i^  in  itself  so  excellent  as  to  be  found  th^  greatest 
safeguard  for  health  of  Tuind  and  body  in  all- stages  of  life.  Such 
books,  therefore^  however  patronized  by  parents  and'teacbers,  have 
but  Utile  chance  of  popularity  among' the  children :  their  bindings 
will  invariably  be  found  in  better  preservation  than  any  other  in 
the  tiny  book-case.  To  place  such  books  in  a  child's  hands  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  only  supplying  him  with  a  bundle  of  pages,  of  which 
be  skips  two  out  of  every  three.  ChiMren  are  not  to  be  deceived  : 
they  are  gifted  with  an  exquisite  tact  for  detecting  dull  passages, 
and  as  sure  to  avoid  the  hook  as  to  relish  the  bafit.  Whoever  has 
seen  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  any 
of  Miss  Martineau's  Treatises  on  Pclitical  Economy,  and  has 
observed  how  ingeniously  hei"  pretty  Httle  tales  are  tracked  and 
picked  out,  and  how  caivalierly  the  rest  is  disposed  of— and, 
strange  to  say,  this  method  is  not  confined  to  her  juvenile  readers 
—may  set  this  down  as  the  standard  for  their  treatment  of  all 
those  ingenious  Ktde  bo6ks  intended  to  surprise  them  into  learning 
against  their  will. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  in  any  way  allude  to 
such  works  of  amusement  as  are -blended  with  a  high  moral  or 
intellectual  tone — and,  indeed,  whether  marvellous  or  true,  there 
should  be  no  other.  As  we  have  before  said,  there  can  be  no 
healthy  enjoyment  without  some  profit;  and  childhood  seems 
equally  intended  as  the  cheerful  volunteer  in  that  structure  of 
poetry  and  feeling  on  which  Reason  can  best  take  her  seat,  as  the 
discij^ined  labourer  for  that  capital  of  knowledge  with  which  the 
future  man  may  enter  into  competition  with  his  fellows.  It  is  so 
ordered  that  those  subjects  which  are  most  calculated  to  quicken 
the  best  feelings — those  which  we  most  wish  to  develop,  and  least 
to  ftfocA— are  precisely  such  as  childhood  most  relishes.  What 
can  interest  them  more  than  anecdotes  of  fidelity  and  sagacity  in 
onirnak,  or  traits  of  heroism,  generosity,  fortitude,  or  loyalty  in  their 
iallow-creatures,  which,  while  they  fill  the  heart  with  the  healthiest 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  sympathy,  serve  to  bind  fast  many  a 
iiseful  scrap  of  knowledge  to  the  memory  ?  And  what  can  be 
more  beautkul  than  our  numerous  juvenile  works  of  this  descrip* 
tion  ?-^beautiful  as  delineations  of  nature,  and  specimens  of  true 
art — ^books  in  which  their  fathers,  and  grandfathers  too,  may  find 
both  pleasure  and  benefit ;  for  what  really  fasdnates  the  heart  of 
a  child  has  a  eharm  for  all  ages.  But  the  child^s  books  to  which 
we  allude.  Where  an  insipi<l  tale  goes  feebly  wriggling  through  an 
unmerciful  load  of  moral,  religious,  and  scientific  preaching,^  have 
been  the  most  abundant  bxiA  characteristic  product  of  the  present 
4ay ;  not  intended,  we  are  assured,  for  school  hours^  but,  we  speak 
equally  from  experience  and  observation,  with  no  charm  for  any 
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other.  I0  all  matters  wbieh  depend  upon  voluntary  acquisition^ 
children  ^should  be  taught  as  if  we  taught  them  not  :*  the  moment  the 
prescriptijve  tone  peeps  out,  all  is  over  with  the  young  volunteer. 
Here,  however,  it  is  so  predominant^  and  applied  to  such  dry 
mattem,  as  to  require^  to  say  the  least,  all  the  patience  and  atten- 
tion of  much  older  heads.  This  species  of  juvenile  reading  may 
be  classed  under  two  heads*— evangelical  hand'hooks^  and  scien«* 
tific  manuals :  the  one  rendered  as  exciting,  the  other  as  super-* 
iicial,  as  can  possibly  be  managed ;  but  we,  for  obvious  reasons^ 
decline  any  minute  examination  of  the  former  class. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wonders  of  scienee  are  a 
necessary  and.  beasitiful  portion  of  education:  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  OMMierjEi  teachers  have  erred  as  to  the  time  of  their  acquis* 
sition ;  and  that  by  enforcing  it  thus  early,  Ihey  only  awaken  « 
little  evanescent  curiosity  about  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  without 
in  any*  way  securing  a  future  interest  in  its  real  principles. 
Life  is  so  shorty  .and  there  is  so  much  to  learn :  at  the  same  time 
childhood  is  endowed  exactly  with  that  facility  of  acquirem;ent> 
founded  chiefly  on  an  insensibility  to  the  humility  of  repetition, 
which  vanishes  with  a  riper  age,  that  it  becomes  of  the  ntmosi 
importancer  to  know  not  only  whether  what  we  teach  be  soundi 
but  how  the  elements  of  instruction  ccwsecutively  stand.  It  is 
in  fining  a  child's  mind  as  in  packing  a  trunk :  we  must  take 
care  what-  we  lay  in  below,  not  only  to  secure  for  that  &  safe 
place,  but  to  prevent  it  from  damaging  what  is  to  come  after.  Now 
there  is  so  much  for  a  child  to  acquire  for  which  the  freshness  of 
memory  is-  so  evidently  intended^  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
reason  so-  Httle  wanted^  that  were  not  common  sense  so  rare  a 
thii^  in  this  world,  it  might  be  wondered  how  any  mistake  as  to 
position  could  occur*  Languages  may  be  learned  by  rote-*-arith« 
metic  is  an  exercise  of  the  memory — the  primary  part  o£  revealed 
and  moral  teaching  must  be  taken  '  as  a  little  child,'  that  is^  upon 
faiths  and  without  actual  understanding;  but  science  is  a  thing 
defined  and  positive^  where  the  mind  wantSi  step  by  step,  to  know 
what  it  k  about-^where  proof  follows  quick  upon  assertion,  and 
a  linklopse  in  the  chain  of  ex})lanation  destroys  the  sense  of 
satisfaction-*Hvhere  the  reason  can  hardly  be  too  mature,  nor  the 
imagination  too  subdued*  In  short,  science  is  above  children,  and 
a  smatterii^  beneath  them. 

But  such  is  the  infatuation  of  modern  educationists,  that,  rather 
than  leave  them  for  a  while  in.ignorance  of  that  which  in  no  way 
improvee  tbeiir  oondACt  or  softens  their  hearts,  and  of  which  m 
tender  years  they  cannot  know  eiiough  to  be  worth  knowing,  poor 
ohildrea'are  dragged  to  lecture^,  manufactoriesi  and  polytechnici» 
where  they  see  wheels  and  bear  explosions  mudi  more  unintellif 
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fpble,  but  incomparably  less  amusing^  than  a  Christmas  pai^o* 
mime,  and  return  with  a  number  of  hard  names  so  ill-assorted  in 
their  heads,  that  the  litde  fellow  of  six  years  old  who  declared  that 
geoI(^y  was  ^  all  about  horses '  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample. 
Even  granting  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  these  words  to  have 
been  hammered  into  them,  children  are  not  really  the  more  clever 
for  being  able  to  think  of  the  law  of  gravitation  every  time  their 
foot  slips,  or  of  virtual  velocity  whenever  they  drive  a  hoop :  nor 
are  they  the  more  attractive  for  being  able  to  talk  of  the  '  inten-* 
sity  of  electro-piagnetism/  or  the  '  solidification  of  carbonic  acid 
gasf  nor,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  spectacle  of  an  old  head  upon 
young  shoulders  the  desirable  object  of  a  parent's  vanity.  If  a 
child  actually  shows  a  marked  tendency  for  scientific  pursuits^ 
such  works  as  swarm  on  juvenile^booksellers'  shelves,  where 
subjects  of  the  highest  difiiculty  are  chattered  over  between  two 
disgusting  little  prodigies^  or  delivered  to  them  in  mouthfuls,  cu- 
riously adapted  to  their  powers  of  swallowing,  by  a  learned  mo* 
ther,  are  just  the  last  which  a  judicious  teacher  would  wish  to 
put  into  his  hands.  This  fashion  of  compelling  children's  minds 
into  an  unnatural  excess  of  application,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
tiealth,  moral  and  physical,  is  now,  we  believe,  upon  the  decline. 
The  truth  is,  it  entailed  far  too  much  trouble  on  the  superintend- 
ent :  it  has,  however,  been  succeeded  by  another,  more  merciful 
to  the  ipdividual,  though  highly  injurious  to  the  community. 
Finding  that  the  attainment  of  real  superiority  at  this  age  was 
attended  by  too  much  trouble  and  expense,  parents  have  caught 
at  a  cheap  substitute :  the  principle  our  manufacturers  have 
adopted,  of  giving  a  showy  pattern  upon  a  flimsy  material,  is  now 
in  favour  with  our  educationists. 

.  And  now  we  must  advert  to  a  set  of  books  which  we  have  ob« 
served,  with  no  less  surprise  than  indignation,  put  into  the  hands 
f»f  the  tenderest  infancy.  In  ushering  children  into  the  paths  of 
science  by  a  short  cut,  great  risk  is  incurred  at  once  of  degrading 
the  study  and  sacrificing  the  power  as  well  as  taste  for  future 
acquirement  But  such  subjects  being  neither  the  highest  in 
intellectual  rank,  nor  their  right  understanding  the  most  serious 
point  in  education,  no  great  harm,  at  the  worst,  may  be  done, 
liere,  however,  the  case  is  widely  different ;  for  when  those  who 
constitute  themselves  the  teachers  of  childhood  lay  presumptuous 
and  vulgar  hands  upon  such  high  matters  as  the  wisest  approach 
with  reverence  and  humility,  they  conunit  an  oilence  equally 
ftgainst  the  subject  and  the  trust,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
eensured. 

.  The  system  of  appealing  solely  to  the  reaeon  of  a  mere  infant, 
both  in  the  training  of  the  conduct  and  the  intellect,  is  one  which 
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has  crept  in  with  tlie  many  insubordinate  faUacies  of  the  day^  and 
lo  whic&  the  school  of  modem  juvenile  works  bears  witness* 
That  mothers  should  be  here  and  there  found  in  private  life  who^ 
either  to  conceal  a  morbid  predominance  of  mere  maternal  in« 
stinct,  or  a  slothful  inability  for  exertion,  profess  to  check  selfish- 
ness, stem  passion,  and  ensure  obedience^  by  addressing  them^ 
selves  to  a  part  of  the  child's  mind  for  wbach  he  is  not  become 
responsible'— this  is  not  altogether  incomprehensible.  The  inconr 
venience  is  upon  their  own  heads,  and  an  increase  of  family  may 
possibly  alter  their  views.  But  when  thinking  man  busies  him- 
self with  penning  and  printing  a  regular  code  of  such  matters — 
the  whole  resting  on  a  false  hypothesis-^-he  only  affords  a  melan* 
isholy  proof  that  in  admitting  the  reason  of  a  child  of  five  years  of 
age,  he  has  utterly  abandoned  his  own.  That  a  child  has  a  right 
to  the  privileges  of  a  rational  being  who  shall  dare  deny  ?-^  that 
the  heir  to  such  a  faculty  is  entitled  to  the  prpfoundest  respect 
who  shall  dare  contest  ?  B.ut  it  is  not  in  allowing  too  early  a  dis- 
posal  of  his  inheritance  that  we  most  guard  his  interests,  or  in 
forcibly  pulling  op^n  the  petals  that  we  most  show  our  admira- 
tion for  the  germ.  Grant  that  the  reasoning  powers  are  developed 
in  a  child  of  five  years  old — ^he  will  be  more  eager  to  exert  them 
than  a  man :  with  his  other  faculties,  physical  and  mental^  he  is 
more  actively  occupied  and  delighted — why  not  then  the  same  with 
reason?  Carry  out  the  argument,  and. there  will  be  no  depart- 
ment of  abstract  science  or  philosophy  the  enjoyment  of  which  he 
will  not  seek,  and  may  not  claim.  In  short,  Socrates^  Dialogues 
and  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  will  be  the  greatest  treats  you  can 
give  him.  And  that  those  gentlemen  who  have  troubled  them- 
selves to  write  such  works  as  '  The  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul '  are 
literally  of  this  opinicMi^  we  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  proving 
in  their  own  words.  But  how  to  adapt  such  subjects  to  a  child's 
reception  ? — how  to  proportion  them  to  his  limited  comprehen- 
sion? The  attempt  is  frau^t  with  contradiction;  and  here  lies 
the  gross  absurdity  of  the  present  system. 

How  doubly  hard  this  falls  upon  a  child  may  simply  be  stated. 
Required  to  understand  that  which,  at  best,  he  cannot  enjoy — 
limited  for  that  he  may  enjoy  to  that  only  which  he  is  supposed  to 
understand — that  power  of  reasoning  which,  in  mercy  to  our  want 
of  it,  is  last  and  least  required,  unnaturally  compelled  into  action ; 
and  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  love  of  the  dimly-understood,  the 
faith  in  'the  things « unseen'  (for  the  deep  rootmg  of  which  the 
sweet  period  of  childhood  seems  specially  designed)^  neglected 
or  confused — the  rights  of  nature  are  doubly  violated.  Regretting, 
as  we  deeply  do,  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  only  truly  enviable 
part  of  life  should  be  thus  tampered  with,  we  hardly  know  whe- 
ther 
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ther  most  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  this  presamption  is  not 
of  native  growth,  or  to  lament  that  it  should  be  denved  from  a 
people  to  whom  childhood  especially  is  indebted  for  much  that  is 
beautiful  and  useful :  for  it  is  from  Ameiican  w^riters  chiefly  that 
this  system  of  beginning  at  the  apex  instead  of  at  the  base — starts 
ing  at  once  from  that  point  to  which  the  mind  is  intended  only 
gradually  to  creep — has  sprung.  As  we  said  before^  the  difficulty 
of  clothing  the  highest  subjects  in  the  meanest  language  is  fortu* 
nately  what  most  effectually  unmasks  the  futility  of  this  *  high  life 
below  stairs '  kind  of  proceeding. 

But  we  must  now  let  them  speak  for  themselves,  and  intro* 
duce  the  reader  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet's  '  Child*s  Book  on 
the  Soul  ;*  the  first  stave  on  the  ladder  of  infantine  metaphysics. 
The  title  is  almost  sufficient  We  should  have  thought  that  the 
Bible  was  the  best  book  on  the  soul  for  all  ages ;  but  the  Ameri* 
cans  know  better.  Nor  do  we  apologise  for  dragging  our  readers 
through  the  babyisms  of  such  a  work.  .  A  child's  cause  is  com* 
mon  cause,  and  we  are  all  interested  in  seeing  that  their  little  go* 
carts  are  not  set  running  on  treacherous  paths. 

Generally  speaking,  these  metaphysical  treatises  are  arranged, 
like  this  Manual,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  where  a  profound 
mother  and  a  docile  child  play  alternately  into  each  other's  hands» 
and  where  a  question  is  set  up,  like  a  nine-pin,  only  to  be  knocked 
down  by  the  next  answer.  Being  informed  in  the  first  dialogue 
that  the  little  victim  on  the  present  occasion  is  only  five  years  of  age, 
we  are  not  so  much  surprised  to  hear  his  mother  ask  him  such  silly 
questions — only,  to  be  sure,  they  were  hardly  worth  printing — as, 
whether  stones  can  talk — or  roses  answer  him — or  a  watch  learn  any* 
thing :  to  all  of  which  the  child  gives  as  sensible  negatives  as  can  be 
expected ;  taking  occasion  to  put  a  few  interrogatories  in  his  turn, 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  his  years, — ^viz.,  whether  a  pebble  be 
good  to  eat ;  and  especially  whether  there  are  any  wild  lions  in  the 
neighbourhood^  &c.  In  the  next  dialogue^  however,  the  mother 
assumes  a  higher  strain,  and  after  much  badgering  and  brow- 
beating, in  the  course  of  which  a  common  English  child  would 
inevitably  have  foundered  and  disgraced  himself  over  and  over 
again,  she  brings  him  to  confess,  and  cautions  him  to  remember, 
that  he  is  different  from  the  aforesaid  pebble,  rose,  watch^  and 
his  little  dog  Tray ;  with  which  useful  ideas  he  goes  off  to  bed, 
repeating  them  by  heart,  we  conclude,  all  the  way  upstairs.  The 
next  morning  the  conversation  is  renewed ;« and  having,  mean* 
while^  grown  a  little  conceited  at  finding  that  what  he  very  well  knew 
before  is  made  so  much  of,  the  child  now  assures  mamma,  in 
a  pedantic  tone,  that  he  has  been  thinking  of  nothing  else,  sumI 
that  he  has  also  discovered  that  bis  little  sister  Eliza  is  no  more 
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like  a  pebble,  a  rose,  a  watch,  and  his  dog  Tray^  than  he  Is.  But 
here,  to  our  great  surprise — and  doubtless,  were  it  known,  to 
the  equal  dismay  of  the  five-year  old — the  lady  does  not  ac- 
cept this  ingenious  inference;  but,  tacking  completely  round, 
drives  all  ideas^  old  and  new,  out  of  his  head — by  requiring 
to  know  why  Eliza  is  like  all  these  items?  In  vain  now  does  the 
unfortunate  child  state  the  question  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to 
himself,  '  If  I  am  not  like  all  these  things,  why  is  Eliza  like 
them?*  and,  not  knowing  that  this  would  puzzle  a  saint,  is  fast  oii 
the  high-road  to  vacuity,  when  the  mother  graciously  takes  him 
by  the  hand,  and  after  leading  him  through  a  chain  of  most  ori- 
ginal argument,  demonstrates  Siat  Eliza  is  like  a  rose,  not  because 
she  has  red  cheeks — like  Tray,  not  because  she  comes  when 
she  is  called — oh  no  !  these  would  be  literal  images  which  any 
vulgar  mothei*  could  supply — ^but  because  she  participates  with 
both  the  dog  atad  the  flower  in  the  abstract  qualities  of  '  weighty 
hardness,  form,  colour^  and  parts  /'  This  last  word  is  evidently 
the  first  to  fix  his  attention ;  for,  leaving  his  mother  in  the  clouds, 
we  find  him  in  the  next  few  lines  expressing  an  ardent  desire  to 
look  inside  his  little  sister,  in  order  to  ascertain  by  what  machinery 
her  hands  are  mad^  to  go ! 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  following  this'  trash,  through 
which  we  are  as  mnch  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  lady*s  drift 
as  the  wretched  object  of  all  her  pains.  After  dragging  him 
through  the  abstract  ideas  of  a  state  of  thinkfng,  dreaming,  and 
death;  after  binding  his  bodilj^eyes,  and  desiring  him  to  tell 
her  what  he  sees  with  those  of  his  mind ;  after  presenting  a  num- 
ber of  objects  to  his  imagination,  and  successively  assuring  him^ 
in  emphatic  italics,  *  You  can  think  you  are  doing  things,  then, 
fchich  you  are  not  doing — you  can  think  that  you  are  seeing 
things,  then,  tohich  you  are  not  seeing — you  can  think  that  you 
are  tasting  things,  then;  which  you  are  not  tasting  *  (which  latter 
ailment  the  child  would  have  done  better  to  doubt,  and  begged 
the  favomr  of  a  ripe  orange  to  assist  it) — and  So  on  through  all 
the  senses ;  after  making  hita  guess  whether  he  thinks  with  his 
'hand  or  his  foot,'  'his  noSe  or  his  mouth,'  '  his  head  or  his 
heels ;'  after  addressing  him  alternately  as  more  than  a  man,  and 
less  than  a  baby,  and  making  him  ask  stultified  questions,  or  leap 
to  brilliant  conclusions,  just  as  suits  her  convenience ;  after,  in 
short,  having  by  these  means,  consistent  with  strict  hydraulic 
principles,  created  the  necessary  vacuum  in  the  brain,  she  pro- 
ceeds to  pump  in  a  stock  of  knowledge,  and  to  wind  up  the  first 
section  of  metaphysics  by  announcing  to  him,  in  large  letters,  that 
'  this  something  inside  him,  which  thinks,  and  keeps  thinking," 
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is  bis  SOU  LI    Upon  which  the  good  little  hoy  clapt  fai«  haada, 
and  begins  jumping  about  in  a  paroxysm  of  delight 

But  lest  this  summary  should  seem  exaggerated^  it  may  be 
as  well  to  give  the  further  dissertation  on  the  soul  in  their  own 
words  :— 

^  Mother,  Can  you  hear  my  soul,  Robert? 

*  Robert.  I  can  hear  you  When  you  speak,  mother. 

*  M,  Yes,  I  think  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  and  then  I  think  to 
have  my  tongue  and  my  lips  moTe,  and  I  speak,  and  you  hear  the  sound 
pf  my  Yoice.    Put  your  ear  to  this  watch :  do  you  hear  anything  ? 

'  R,  Yes,  n^otber;  it  goes  tick-tick^  tick-tick. 

'  M.  Now  put  your  ear  close  to  my  hea4«  I  am  gQing  to  think ;  try  if 
you  can  bear  my  thinking. 

'  R.  No,  mother,  I  cannot  at  all. 

'  M,  My  soul,  then,  makes  no  noise  when  it  is  thinking)  and  you  can- 
not bear  my  soul  5  you  can  only  bear  my  voice  when  I  tell  you  what  I 
am  thinking. 

*  R.  That  is  very  strange,  mother ;  the  soul  must  be  very  different 
from  anything  that  I  can  see  or  bear.     [Five  years  old !] 

*  M.  Yes,  my  son ;  and  can  you  taste,  or  smell,  or  touch  my  soul  ? 

<  R.  No,  mother ;  and  I  cannot  taste,  or  smell,  or  touch  my  own  soul. 

'  M.  You  cannot  tell,  then,  whether  your  soul  is  round  or  square,  or 
longer  short,  or  red,  or  white,  or  black,  or  green,  or  yellow;  you  do  not 
know  that  it  has  any  form  or  colour  at  all.  You  cannot  tell  whether 
your  soul  sounds  like  a  bell,  or  like  a  flute,  or  like  any  other  thing :  you 
do  not  know  that  it  has  any  sound  at  all.  You  cannot  tell  whether  your 
soul  tastes  like  anything:  you  do  j^  know  that  it  has  any  taste  at  all. 
You  cannot  tell  whether  your  soul  smells  like  anything:  you  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  any  smell  at  all.  You  cannot  tell  whether  your 
soul  is  hard  or  soft ;  or  whether  it  feels  like  anything :  you  do  not  know 
that  it  can  be  felt  at  all. 

*  R.  What  do  you  call  all  those  things,  mother,  that  I  can  see,  and 
hear,  and  taste,  and  smell,  and  touch  ? 

*  M.  We  call  them  matter^  and  we  say  they  are  maierial. 

*  R,  Then  my  body  is  material  ? 

*  3f.  Yes,  my  son :  but  your  soul  is  noi  material;  or,  V}hai  is  the 
^ame  things  your  sotd  is  immaterial. 

*  R.  Mother,  I  suppose  your  «ou/,  too,  is  immaterie^l ;  for  I  cannot  see 
it,  nor  bear  it,  nor  taste  it,  nor  smell  it,  nor  touch  it 

*  M,  Yes  ;  everybody's  soul  is  immaterial.  Remember,  my  son,  that 
you  have  a  body  and  a  soul.  Your  body  you  can  see,  and  hear,  and 
taste,  and  smell,  and  touch.  It  is  like  the  pebble,  the  rose,  and  the  watch  : 
it  is  viatter — it  is  material.  Your  soul  has  not  form,  or  colour,  or 
sound,  or  taste,  or  smell,  or  hardness,  or  softness.  It  is  not  matter'-ii 
is  immaterial ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  we  call  it  sfiiit.  The 
pebble,  the  rose,  and  the  watch  have  no  spirit.  But  you  look  a  little 
sleepy.'     [  No  wonder  I] 
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We  netd  not  eommenft  upon  the  utter  imlMctUly  of  sup- 
posing that  a  child  of  ^^  yeare  of  age,  or  indeed  of  any  age^  can 
for  one  moment  follow  or  take  interest  in  such  unholy  rbodomon- 
tede  as  this ;  but  none  can  do  justice  to  Mr.  Gallaudet  until  they 
have  heard  his  familiar  explanation  of  eternity.  Locke  was  a 
dunce  to  him.  Having  advanced  the  child  to  the  possession  of  a 
aoul^  the  author  proceeds  to  show  him  how  long  his  soul  will  live ; 
pursuing  his  usual  plan  of  raising  his  curiosity,  and  exciting  his 
wonder>  till  such  time  as  the  simple  truth  may  be  supposed  to 
flash  upon  him  with  most  effect. 

*  Mother,  Look  here,  Robert,  I  will  make  as  many  marks  upon  this 
slate  as  there  are  days  in  one  year.  There,  I  have  made  the  marks  ; 
now  do  you  count  them. 

*  Robert.  I  have,  mother,  and  they  are  three  hundred  and  sixty^five. 

*  M,  That  is  right ;  there  arc  three  hundred  and  aixty-five  days  in  one 
year.  If  I  should  maike  aa  many  marks  again,  they  would  be  all  two  years. 
Now  suppose  I  should  fill  all  the  slate  full  of  marks  on  both  sides,  how 
many  years  do  you  suppose  they  all  would  make  1 

^  R.  I  do  not  know,  mother ;  perhaps  they  would  make  as  many  as 
ten  years. 

*  3f .  Well,  about  that.  Now  suppose  I  should  fill  ten  slates  full,  how 
many  years  would  that  make? 

*  R.  One  hundred,  mother;  because  ten  tens  make  one  hundred. 

*  M.  Suppose  this  room  was  full  of  slates,  as  full  as  it  could  be,  one 
piled  on  the  top  of  another,  and  every  slate  was  full  of  marks,  and  every 
mark  made  one  year ;  how  many  yeys  would  they  all  make? 

*  /?.  Oh !  I  do  not  know,  moth#|  I  could  not  count  them. 

*  M,  Suppose  every  room  in  this  house  was  full  of  slates,  all  covered 
with  marks,  and  every  house  in  this  town  full  of  them,  and  you  should 
carry  them  all  into  a  large  field,  and  pile  them  all  one  on  the  top  of  ano- 
ther ;  how  many  years  would  they  all  make  ? 

*  /?.  Oh !  mother,  nobody  could  tell.  It  would  take  you  all  your  life 
to  count  them. 

*  M,  Well,  my  son,  your  soul  will  live  as  many  years  as  all  the  marks 
on  all  the  slates  would  make, 

*  R.  And  will  my  soul  die  then,  mother? 

*  M,  No,  Robert,  it  will  not  die  then.  It  will  keep  on  Kving.  It  will 
live  as  many  years  avain  as  all  the  marks  on  all  the  slates  in  the  great 
pile,  and  then  it  will  not  die :  it  will  keep  on  living.  It  will  live  as 
many  years  as  all  the  marks  would  be  on  a  hundred  such  piles  of  slates 
—on  a  thousand  such  piles  of  slates — on  as  many  such  piles  as  you  can 
think  of,  from  the  ground  up  away  to  the  sky,  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other;  and  then  your  soul  will  not  die-- it  will  still  keep  on  living. 
Your  soul  will  live  for  ever:  it  will  never  ^  never  die! ' 

What  a  pity  she  did  not  tell  him  this  at  the  beginning :  it 
would  have  saved  all  this  outlay  of  good  slates  I  We  can  see  his 
weary  and  vacant  look  ai  he  passively  endures  all  this  torrent, 
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and  finds  himself,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter^  coademtiM  to  a  here 
after  of  which  he  understands  nothing,  except  that  it  is  a  great 
place,  somehow  'piled  full  of  slates.'     If  he  be  a  child  of  lively 
ideas,  Heaven  now  becomes  associated  in  his  mind  with  games  of 

*  fox  and  goose/  and  *  tit- tat-too/  and  other  favourite  slate-pastimes 
which  our  common  English  generation  greatly  prefer  to  sums  in 
addition.  Children  are  always  literal.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  this  impression  will  not  leave  him  for  years — ^unlessindeed^ 
as  we  sincerely  hope,  the  urchin  has  been  occupied  playing  with 
his  buttons,  or  watching  a  fly,  and  so  escaped  any  impression 
whatsoever.  But  even  this  chance  is  cut  off — for,  on  turnings 
over  the  leaves^  we  come  to  a  regular  catalogue  of  questions,  cal- 
culated to  test  his  recollection  and  comprehension  of  the  contentfl 
of  each  dialogue,  and'setting  off  the  abominable  absurdity  of  the 
system^  if  possible,  in  stronger  colours. 

Such  writers  as  these  seem  to  have  no  suspicion  that  there  are 
certain  things  which  'pass  all  understanding;'   that  there  is  a 

*  wisdom'  best  spoken  '  in  a  mystery  /  and,  still  less,  that,  whilst 
they  are  taking  all  these  pains  to  invoke  the  reason,  they  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  only  overstraining  the  imagination.  If  not  utterly 
stupefied  hy  the  jargon  we  have  quoted,  the  infant  mind,Ve  may 
be  sure,  has  taken  refuge  in  some  whimsical  misapplication  or 
ludicrous  nonconnection  of  its  own,  as  indistinctly  allied  with  the 
matter  in  question  as  the  dream  of  the  night  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  day.  This  is  certain,  ttajt  what  requires  such  painful  in- 
genuity to  explain,  is  decidedly  wk  necessary  for  a  child  to  know. 
The  savage  comprehends  a  '  for  ever  ;*  and  every  child  has  a 
vague  idea — whether  innate  or  no,  it  matters  not — of  that  eter- 
nity to  which  he  is  heir.  And  which  of  us,  we  ask,  with  the 
liveliest  faith  in  revelation,  has  more?     As  Coleridge  truly  says, 

*  the  child  knows  the  thing,  though  he  cannot  follow  the  argu- 
inent,*  Did  the  right  recognition  also  of  such  ideas  depend  all 
upon  early  teaching,  independent,  as  in  this  case,  of  Scripture, 
language  would  have  been  provided  with  a  suitable  structure. 
Hymns  of  praise,  songs  of  thanksgiving,  and  confessions  of  faith, 
suit  themselves  to  the  most  infantine  forms,  and  appear  in  none 
more  beautiful.  One  of  Watts's  hymns  will  teach  more  than  all 
the  250  pages  of  such  arguments  as  these^  and  that  in  a  right 
spirit ;  while  here  the  strange  discrepancy  between  low  forms  and 
lofty  matter  is  such  as  naturally  to  arouse  the  question,  why  seek 
to  combine  them  ? 

Lest  we  should  be  thought  more  eager  to  detect  absurdities 
abroad  than  to  perceive  our  owni  we  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
looking  over  a  large  proportion  of  English  juvenile  books  with  a 
view  to  comparison.    The  only  writer  who  at  all  ventures  on  such 
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gtovmd  i^  the  woitjby.  Mnw  Txipmer^  in  hec  '  lalrodaoftlca  to  ,the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;*  and  such  is  the  difference  of  language^  that 
we  cannot  forbear  a  short  quotation : — 

*  I  told  yon*  mj  dear,  that  the  aoul  i»  immortal,  and  so  it  certtinly  is ; 
i^  will  Uye  for  ever..  The  hody  is  condemned  to  die,  but  the  soul  will 
lemain  tJive  to  everlasting  ages.  The  soul  leaves  the  body,  find  the  body 
turns  to  corruption ;  but  the  soul  cannot  die,  for  ihe  Creator  has  scUd  U 
shall  live.' 

But  we  now  come  to  a  second  part,  in  which  the  presumption 
^f  the  handling  keeps  pace  with  the  increased  profaneness  of  the 
attempt.  Here  it  is  evident  that  American  children,  up  to  five 
years  of  age^  are  mere  innocent  negations — pure  sheets  of  white 
paper — who  have  never  been  taught  to  say  their  prayers,  or  been 
taken  to  church,  or  heard  their  parents  say  grace,  or,  in  short,  had 
any  idea  of  the  name  or  existence  of  God  till  they  were  so  for* 
tunate  as  to  fall  into  Mr.  Gallaudet's  hands.  Accordingly,  we 
find  him  pursuing  the  same  routine,  or  rather  roundabout,  of 
vulgar  and  profane,  because  familiar,  argument,  until,  having  in- 
troduced t£e  name  of  God  with  no  other  respect  than  an  affected 
enlai^ement  of  type,  which  with  frequent  italics  is  his  grand  re- 
source, he  continues  to  rattle  over  that  sacred  name  which  none 
may  take  in  vain,  with  an  irreverence  both  as  to  manner  and 
matter  more  calculated  to  give  a  child  first  notions  of  blasphemy 
than  of  reli^on*  To  give  some  idea,  we  subjoin  a  few  of  the 
questions  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue :  — '  Was  Goo  ever  a 
little  infant?*  *  Has  He  ever  apown?*  'Did  God  ever  have  to 
learn  anything?'  'What  happened  before  God  was?'  'Who 
made  God  ?'  '  Who  takes  care  of  God  ?*  '  How  long  will  God 
live?'  How  much  of  instinctive  piety  in  human  nature  has  sur- 
vived the  Fall,  it  is  npt  in  human  nature  to  define;  but,  at  all 
events,  more  is  required  than  most  minds  possess  to  overcome  im- 
pressions of  familiarity  and  disrespect  thus  early  imbibed  from  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Gallaudet. 

But  no  fragment  can  give  an  idea  of  the  whole,  which  is  as 
incorrect  in  grammar  as  it  is  in  argument. 

*  God  never  did  one  wrong  or  wichtd  thing.  Men  do  a  great  many 
things  vhich  they  know  to  be  ivrong,  and  which  makes  them  fed  that 
they  are  wicked,  and  which  makes  them  feel  ashamed,  and  afraid  of 
being  punished.  God  never  did  so.  He  never  did  so,  ever  so  Utile. 
He  never  thought,  ever  so  little^  to  do  so.  God  u  displeased  ever  so 
little  o/ doing  so.  He  never  wished  ioith  everything  that  is  wrong  or 
wicked.     He  dislikes  it;  he  hates  it.' 

Now,  if  Americans  will  know  all  about  God's  thoughts,  with 
reverence  be  it  said,  it  might  be  as  well  to  put  them  in  decent 
syntax,  and  do  more  credit  to  their  countryman,  Lindley  Murray. 

After 
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After  tiieM)  sp^mdiur  ot  hUt  mode  of  piMeeding  wkh  a  ehttA^ 
we  etre  led  to  expect  thett  his  treatment  of  ii  folUgr^owa  mi&d  will 
not  be  much  more  happy.  Acoordingly,  with  all  due  attentionr 
to  his  manifold  capitals  and  italics,  we  find  his  preface  quite  as 
inCDmpfehensihle  as  his  book^  and  utterly  at  varianoe  with  th« 
principles  there  set  forth.  The  following,  for  instance !  '  Th«y 
who  would  teach  children  well,  must  first  learn  a  good  deal  from 
them.'  Now,  setting  aside  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet  has  only 
learnt  or  retained  those  deficiencies  of  judgment  and  nonsensicali- 
ties  of  speech  which  lose  their  e^LCUse  with  the  age  to  which  they 
belong,  what  should  he  learrt  from  those  whom  his  whole  inge-* 
nious  theory  presupposes  to  begin  the  world  of  education  without 
one  single  idea  of  their  own  in  hand  ?  Then  again,  and  we  gird 
his  own  naive  language, '  For  one,  he  thinks,  th^re  is  a  great  deal 
too  much  complexity  in  the  early  religions  education  of  children: 
They  cannot  team  every  thing  at  once-*-f^acA  a  child  the  truth 
contained  in  this  hook,^  Let  him  digest  all  the  slates  first '  front 
the  ground  up  away  to  the  sky,*  and  then,  if  he  carefully  abstain 
from  common  sense  and  Scripture,  if  no  awkward  person  happen 
to  step  in  and  hint  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  to  be  taken  '  as  d 
tittle  child,'  the  pupil  may  be  fitted  for  Mr.  Oallaudet's  '  Youth** 
Book  of  Natural  Theology.' 

Perhaps  we  should  apologise  for  proceeding.  The  mischief 
already  accruing  from  such  works  is  great.  Their  circulation — ^ 
particularly  among  dissenters,  and  more  especially  the  Soci^ 
nians — is  very  extensive;  they^^fcave  plausible  titles  and  pretty 
bindings,  and  it  is  necessary,  as  well  for  the  protection  of 
mothers  as  children,  that  they  should  be  marked.  It  is  also  easier 
and  wiser  to  expose  the  instruments  of  such  visionaries  in.  educa-^ 
tion,  than  to  attack  the  system  which  is  compelled  to  their  use. 
The  work  we  have  quoted  from,  as  well  as  those  to  come,  are 
each  representatives  of  a  host  of  similar  structure  and  tendency. 
They  are  all  by  Americans :  but  it  is  a  humiliating  fact,  that, 
utterly  regardless  of  their  high  responsibility,  and  looking  only 
to  the  undivided  gain  arising  from  a  legal  piracy,  many  of  our 
English  juvenile-book-sellers  reprint  and  republish  the  very  worst 
of  these  Transatlantic  abominations.'^ 

The  '  Youth's  Book  of  Natural  Theology'  theti,  is  designed, 
M.  Gallaudet  says,  for  childreusof  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age  $ 
and,  purposing  to  lead  that  tender  age  through  a  knowledge  of 

*  The  copy  of '  The  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul/  fh>in  which  we  have  quoted,  is  a 
feprint  ftom  Pleet  Street  But,  in  fkct,  we  doubt  if  there  ia  one  of  our  London  juvenile 
publishers  who  has  been  icrupulout  as  to  the  nature  of  the  American  works  he  nadep- 
takes,  except  Mr.  J.  W.  Parker  of  the  West  Strand. 
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niM&IOky  to  H  kHOwIedgre  of  God,  it  in  liaUe  to  the  dooblef  charge 
of  duitc^ting  and  debusii^  an  important  branch  of  human  gcience^ 
and  of  vulgarifling  feeliHgdi  which  cannot  be  inrested  with  too 
mnch  sanctity.  AiS  far  a^  regards  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Work,  ft  child  of  eight  years  old  woitld  be  equally  as  enlightened 
and  infinitely  more  edified  with  these  beautiful  verses  from  Job : 
-*--'  Thou  hast  clothed  me  with  skin  and  fleshy  and  hast  fenced 
me  with  bone^  and  Hinewd.  Thou  hast  granted  me  life  and 
favdur,  and  thy  risitation  has  preserved  my  spirit' — ^while  the  re- 
mainder might  be  comprehended  in  a  few  referenceii  to  that  un- 
fashionable volume,  Johnson*s  Dictionary  abridged.  And  here 
Mr«  Gallaudet's  book  and  preface  are  again  at  direct  variance. 
In  the  former  he  descants  Upon  children's  imperfect  powers  of 
generalising,  while  the  whole  aim  of  the  latter  is  to  excite  such 
ideas  as  in  the  maturest  minds  can  be  but  general.  It  is  so 
intended  that  activity  and  sympathy,  the  two  mainsprings  of  a 
child's  mind,  should  be  exactly  those  qualities  least  in  unison 
with  the  powers  of  abstraction.  The  former  send  the  mind 
abroad  in  wide  spaces,  the  latter  concentre  it  upon  a  point.  For 
snch  high  and  insulated  ideas,  therefore,  as  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  the  possession  of  a  soul,  and  the  fact  of  eternity,  imagina- 
Hon,  in  these  tender  years,  is  the  only  cradle ;  and  those  who  thus 
bring  down  these  notions  m  such  low  and  positive  shapes,  run  the 
riik  of  making  her  abandon  or  cripple  her  charge,  without  the 
more  inducing  the  undeveloped  reason  to  accept  of  it.  To  exact 
in  a  child  the  conviction  of  the  t^son  before  we  permit  the  exer- 
cise of  faith,  is  much  the  same  as  if  we  should  insist  on  the  know- 
ledge of  logic  before  the  use  of  speech.  Let  us  rather  always 
bear  in  mind,  and  bless  God  for  it,  that  what  we  term  abstract 
ideas  are  for  children  only  simple  truths,  and  that,  the  more  we 
endeavour  to  define  them,  the  more  we  endanger  them.  Taking 
also  the  author's  theory  in  a  general  view,  is  it  conducive  to  the 
soundness  of  his  future  faith  to  accustom  a  child  to  believe  only 
what  he  can  understand  ?  to  make  reason  his  condition  for  con< 
cnrrMCe  of  mind,  and  therefore  for  duty  of  action  ?  when  there  is 
90  mnch  that  he  must  do  and  suffer  in  this  vale  of  tears  without 
the  satisfaction  of  this  faculty,  if  he  would  do  and  suffer  as  be- 
comes a  Christian.  Or  taking  it  in  a  particular  sense,  has  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  science — and  he  can  reach  to  no  other 
at  this  age— ever  been  found  conducive  to  true  religion  ?  Or,  if 
the  study  of  anatomy  be  the  best  way  of  proving  God,  are  medical 
men  proverbially  religious  ? 

But  we  must  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  this  second  attempt, 
where  we  observe  the  author  falling  into  the  same  confusion  of 
ages^  alternately  representing  the  pupil  as  a  little  ignoramus  who 
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knows  absolutely  nothings  and  as  a  perfect  prod^  who  oompi^- 
hends  everything — just^  in  short,  as  the  humour  for  oondescending 
Gommunicativeness  or  dazzling  display  may  take  him.  Thus,  in 
the  first  few  pages,  instead  of  giving  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years 
of  age  credit  for  knowing  that  there  was  once  such  a  people  as  the 
Bomans,  who  spoke  a  language  called  Latin,  he  informs  the  child, 
apropos  of  a  Nautilus  illustrating  the  power  and  goodness  of 
God,  that  '  Nautilus  is  a  word  which  used  to  be  spoken  by  a 
people  who  spoke  very  differently  from  us,  a  great  many  years 
ago  ;  yet,  in  a  few  pages  further,  the  same  child  appears  talking 
as  glibly  of  ^  Vina*  and  'Radius/  'ligaments,*  ' antagoni^l 
muscles,  '  hinge  joints,  '  ball-and-socket  joints,' '  joint  oil,*  &c., 
as  if  he  were  demonstrator  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  the 
mother  digressing  between  every  anatomical  communication  into 
large  letters  and  italics,  to  assure  him  that  God  made  all  these 
'bags*  and  'gristles,*  that  God  made  them  all  alone,  that  nobody 
taught  God  bow  to  make  them,  and  that  nobody  could  have  made 
thm  better,  with  many  other  pithy  truths  which  the  poor  child 
never  questioned. 

But  now  for  the  Nautilus,  Uncle  John,  the  Child's  Kite,  and 
Mamma's  Hen  and  Chickens : — 

*  Mother,  Suppose  your  uncle  John  could  make  a  Nautilus,  with 
BO  many  new  and  curious  wheels  inside  of  it  that  somehow  or  other 
those  wheels  would  move,  and,  by  and  bye»  make  another  Nautilus,  jW< 
like  the  first  I  And  suppose  there  should  be  wheels  inside  of  this  second 
one  that  should  move  in  the  same  way,  and  make  a  third;  and  so  on, 
till  a  hundred  were  made. 

*  Robert.  Mother,  you  know  that  uncle  John,  or  anybody,  could  never 
do  that 

*  M.  But  only  suppose  he  could,  my  son.  Would  you  not  think  that 
his  contrivance  and  skill  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  wonderful 
than  if  he  made  only  one  nautilus  ? 

*  R,  Certainly,  mother,  1  should. 

*  M.  Well,  Robert,  there  is  something  like  this  with  regard  to  the 
little  chicken.  You  know  the  hen  lays  eggs.  She  hatches  them,  and 
the  little  chickens  come  out  of  the  eggs.  When  the  chickens  grow  up 
iheij  lay  eggs,  and  hatch  more  little  chickens,  and  so  they  keep  on  year 
after  year. 

*  R,  How  many  years  ago  did  the  first  hen  live,  mother? 

*  M.  Oh !  a  great  many  years  ago.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  was 
wonderful  contrivance,  and  skill,  and  design  shown  in  that^7.s/  hen  f 

*  R,  I  do,  indeed,  mother.  For  that  first  hen  laid  eggs,  and  little 
chickens  came  out  of  them ;  and  then  these  chickens  grew  up,  and  laid 
more  ^;g8,  and  more  little  chickens  came  out  of  them ;  and  so  on,  till 
what  a  wonderful  number  of  chickens  there  have  been  in  the  world ! 

*  M,  Yes,  my  son.  You  see  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  contrtvance 
and  skill  shown  in  a  little  chicken,  and  a  great  deal  of  design  in  the  way 
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in  irliieh  i^l  its  pirti  are  put  together.    Tou  Bee,  too,  that  all  this  con- 

triTance,  and  skill,  and  dcBign  waa  ahown  still  more  wonderfully  in  the 

first  ken.    Now  when  you  look  at  a  kite,  you  know  with  what  design  it 

was  made,  and  you  Bce  the  contrivance  and  skill  with  which  its  parts 

were  put  together.     You  know  that  somebody  must  have  made  it^  and 

have  thought  beforehand  how  to  make  it ;  tlie  kite  could  not  have  made 

itself/     So  when  you  look  at  the  curious  little  chicken,  or  the  curious 

little  nautilus,  and  see  the  wonderful  design,  and  skill,  and  contrivance 

which  are  shown  in  them,  you  know  that  some  one  must  have  made 

themy  and  have  made  the  first  hen^  and  the  first  nautilus,  and  have 

thought  heforehand  how  to  make  them.    It  is  your  spirity  your  mind, 

which  thinks  heforehand,  which  designs,  contrives,  and  directs  your 

hand  to  be  skilful  whenever  you  make  a  kite.     It  is  God — the  Great 

Spirit — the  BTERNAii  MricD,  who  thought  beforehand^  who  designed^ 

conirivedy  and  made  every  little  chicken  and  nautilus^  and  the  first  hen 

and  first  nautilvSy  and  the  first  things  and  beings^  and  all  things  and 

all  beingx.    Wlien  you  see,  my  son,  such  wonderful  skill  and  con-' 

irivance  in  the  thousand  beings  and  things  which  are  around  you,  and 

the  design  with  which  they  were  made,  and  all  their  parts  put  together, 

you  know  certainly  that  there  is  a  Goo  roho  made  them,  just  as  certainly 

as  you  know  that  the  tall  kite,  which  you  saw  the  boys  playing  with, 

must  have  been  made  by  somebody.     Gron  shows  himself  to  you ;  he 

shows  you  his  wonderful  know  ledge  y  and  contrivance  y  and  power  y  and 

skilly  and  desiguy  in  your  own  body  and  soul,  which  he  madcy  and  in 

all  the  beings  and  things  which  are  around  you, 

*  /?.  How  does  God  show  himself  to  me,  mother?     /  don*t  see  him.* 

In  the  last  line  a  bit  of  the  child's  real  nature  peeps  out,  but, 

instead  of  taking  this  as  a  hint  of  thorough  exhaustion  of  attention, 

it  is  only  to  serve  the  reverend  author  as  an  ingenious  ruse  for  a 

further  ride  on  that  worn- out  hack  of  his>  the  soul;  in  which,  after 

a  profuse  expenditure  of  italics^  the  mother  assures  her  son  that '  it 

is  mj  soul  which  is  now  looking  at  you  with  the  eyes  of  the  body. 

It  is  my  sonl  which  is  now  speaking  to  you  with  the  lips  and  tongue 

of  the  body.  When  I  rise  and  walk,  or  do  anything  with  my  hands^ 

it  is  way  soul  which  does  it  V(fiih  feet  and  hands  of  the  body.'   The 

lady,  in  short,  in  proper  novel-writing  language,  is  evidently  '  all 

goal  * — nay,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if,  like  Dickens's  Mrs. 

Whittitterly,  her  soul  were  found  to  be  ^  too  large  for  her  body ;' 

while  as  to  the  poor  child,  if  he  reasons  inductively,  as  all  children 

do,  he  will  doubtless  conclude,  bodily  actions  being  made  the 

proofs  of  the  soul's  existence,  that  it  is  the  cat's  soul  which  is  now 

licking  up  the  milk  with  the  tongue  of  her  body,  or  the  cow*s  soul 

which  is  now  switching  away  the  flies  with  the  tail  of  her  body. 

As  the  first  part  of  this  volume  is  intended  as  a  simplification  of 
Paley's  '  Natural  Theology,'  so  the  latter  part,  which  treats  of 
reason  as  distinguished  from  instinct,  may  be  considered  as  a 
Socri^  elucidation  of  Coleridge's  '  Aids  to  Reflection ; '    but 
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midway  we  hil  upon  a  department  of  etiiict,  msAng  from  a  study 
of  the  muAcIes  of  the  face,  which  we  believe  to  be  perfectly  tiniqtie. 
*  When  you  are  speaking  to  others  look  them  full  in  the  face-— do 
not  try  to  hide  your  feelings — let  them  show  themselves  in  your 
countenance — let  your  eye  and  your  countenance  have  all  the  ex- 
pression which  your  feelings  would  give.  Do  all  this — try  to  do 
it !  and  you  will  acquire  habits  of  expression  which  will  ma!ke  you 
feel  happy  yourself  arid  increase  the  happiness  of  ot/iers* 

According  to  this  a  child  may  naturally  infer  that  he  is 
never  more  virtuoua  than  when  *  calling  up  a  look/  or  more 
actively  benevolent  than  in  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  looking^- 
glass.  Had  we  time  or  space,  an  ingenious  hypothesis  might 
hence  be  deduced  for  that  peculiar  ct*^  of  countenatice  obsetvabie 
in  a  certain  class  of  Yankees.  Whether,  however,  this  drstwing 
of  the  attention  to  the  habits  and  movements  of  the  Child's  own 
face  be  exactly  the  system  best  calculated  to  ensure  th^t  uncoa- 
sciousness  of  looks  and  appearance  which  constitutes  childhood*s 
most  ineffable  charm,  we  leave  the  reader  to  decide,  fiut  we 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  forbearance  of  American  mothers 
implied  in  the  child's  pathetic  entreaty,  a  few  lines  further,  to  be 
told  of  his  future '  cross  or  unpleasant  looks.'  In  our  time  mothers 
used  to  come  out  with  such  information,  coupled  with  brosd  hints 
of  commentary,  without  waiting  to  be  asked. 

The  same  egregious  mistakes  as  to  the  nature  of  d  child's 
understanding — ^the  same  explanations,  which  are  all  but  indeli- 
cate, and  always  profane — seem  to  pervade  all  these  American 
mentors ;  and  of  a  number  by  Peter  Parley,  Abbott,  Todd,  &c., 
it  matters  little  which  ite  take  up. 

Under  the  name  of  Peter  P^Iey  such  a  number  of  juvenile 
school-books  are  currents— some  greatly  altered  from  the  original 
— and  many  more  written  by  adopters  of  Mr.  OoodricKs  pseudo- 
nym— that  it  becomes  difficult  to  measure  the  real  merits  or  deme- 
rits of  the  said  magnus  parens,  Goodrich.  As  we  happen,  however, 
to  be  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of  American  publications,  we 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  his  popularity  was  in  the  fini 
instance  owing  to  the  avidity  for  new  books  and  new  systems  of 
education  a^nong  a  certain  class,  and  has  been  kept  up  by  the  better 
efforts  of  those  who  have  borrowed  the  pseudonym.  To  prove  this, 
we  need  only  give  a  specimen  from  a  work,  which,  as  he  expressly 
designates  it  as  his  farewell  book,  and  designs  it  as  his  last  and 
best  effort  in  the  service  of  children,  may  be  taken  as  the  fairest 
standard  of  his  own  proper  opinions  and  style.  All  these  Ame- 
rican writers  concur  so  curiously  in  mode  of  illustration,  that  it  is 
their  fault,  not  ours,  that  the  reader  is  condemned  to  another 
tirade  upon  hens  and  chickens.-    ThJi  ii  a  propos  of  a  feather. 

*  Parley. 
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'  *  Porte^.  If  a  nuo  dm  neiUief  mtkc  *  feather  nor  a  wingi  he  eer« 
Ui&ly  oatioot  make  a  birdi  He  cin  as  well  make  a  whole  bird  ae  a 
part ;  but  if  he  cannot  make  a  part^  he  cannot  make  a  whole. 

*  /ame»«  Bat»  Mr*  Parley,  birda  are  hatched  from  egge,  and  then  thej 
grow  up — that's  the  way  birds  are  made. 

*  P.  True,  my  boy — ^but  are  you  satiafied  with  that  answer  ?  Who 
makes  the  eggs  of  the  birds?  Who  contrived  eggs  from  which  birds  are 
hatched  ? 

«  y.  Don*i  the  birds  make  the  egge? 

*  P*  Surely  not.  "the  eggs  grow  in  the  bird,  and  they  lay  them  in 
tlie  nesl.  This  is  all  the  birds  do  in  prdduelng  the  eggs.  And  then 
they  ait  upon  them  for  two  or  three  wesks^  and  the  young  birds  break 
the  ^ell  and  come  out  of  the  egg.  But  have  birds  ingenuity  enough  to 
^'O&^^B  ^8g^  ?  Can  they  do  what  the  most  ingenious  man  that  ever 
lived  could  not  do  ?  And  if  they  could  contrive  eggs,  could  they  put  into 
them  that  principle  which  would  make  the  yolk  and  white  turn  into 
feathers  and  claws,  and  bones  and  flesh,  and  endow  the  body  thus 
formed  with  a  power  of  life,  which  should  enable  the  creature  to  move, 
to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  sing,  and  to  produce  other  eggs?  It  is  absurd  to 
auppose  that  a  bird  devises,  contrives,  or  makes  an  egg.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  one  bird  makes  another  bird.  Whoefer  makes  an  tf^ 
must  be  infinitely  superior  to  man,  for  he  does  that  which  puts  man'a 
ingeAUity  to  shame.  Whoever  makes  a  bird  must  be  the  maker  of  the 
egg-^some  being  of  wonderful  skill  in  contriving  and  designing*— «ome 
thinking  intelligent  power  must  exist,  elte  birds  c^uld  not  exist— that 
being  ie  Gon.  The  existence  of  birds  th^  proves  the  existence  of  a 
Being  of  wonderful  ingenuity  in  design  and  power  of  execution,  and 
therefore  proves  the  existence  of  God.  •    »   •  • 

*  /.  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Parley^  that  what  you  have  told  us  is  true, 
but  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  think  that  one  bird  has  thepower 
of  producing  anotharthat  I  can  hardly  get  over  the  impression.  We  say 
that  a  bird  lays  an  egg,  and  then  she  sits  upon  it  and  produces  the 
young  birds,  and  we  say  that  ^he  hatches  them :  now  all  this  seem^  to 
imply  that  the  old  bird  makes  the  young  birds. 

*  P,  This  language  is  accurate  enough  for  common  uses,  but  it  is  not 
■trielly  true.  The  old  bird  froditees  the  eggs,  and  by  the  heat  of  her 
body  she  hatches  tbcra ;  but  she  does  not  make  the  egg<  Consider  a 
iMinent  what  an  egg  is.  It  consists  of  a  delicate  shell  polished  without, 
and  lined  with  a  soft  silky  pellieie.  It  is  filled  with  a  glutinous  matter, 
the  outer  part  of  which  is  called  the  white,  and  the  inner  part  the  yolk- 
yet  thia  fluid  is  so  wonderfully  mixed,  and  consists  of  such  elernents, 
that,  by  being  kept  warm  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  is  converted  into  a 
living  bird — with  claws,  legs,  wings,  tail,  neck,  head,  bill,  and  all  the 
Yneans  for  eating  and  digesting  its  food.  It  has  also  a  principle  of  liffe 
by  which  it  moves,  breathes,  eats,  drinks,  flies,  sings,  and  produces  eggs, 
which  eggs  produce  other  birds. 

*  Such  is  the  wonderful  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  an 
egg.  It  surpasses  m  ingenuity  and  contiivanoe  everything  that  man 
can  do.    A  man  can  Budce  «  watoh,  but  it  caanot  breathe,  or  eat,  or 
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4r|Bk,  It  hae  no  {winciple  of  lif&-*iior  caa  oae  watdb  pvodiiee  anotber 
.ijv'iitcli.  How  infinitely  superior*  then,  i9  an  egg  to  the  jnost  ingenious 
of  man's  contrivancee !  It  produces  a  bird,  which  in  every  part  sur- 
passes man's  invention.  Man  cannot  even  make  a  single  feather  ;  yet 
an  egg  produces  a  bird  with  hundreds  of  feathers.  It  also  produces  a 
bird  that  can  produce  other  eggs,  and  these  eggs  will  produce  other 
birds. 

*  Can  a  bird  then  make  an  egg?— a  thing  which  puts  to  shame  the 
boasted  ingenuity  of  man,  and  excites  our  utmost  wonder  ?  Certainly 
not  An  egg  mast  be  the  work  of  One  infinitely  snpcriar  to  man  in 
ingenuity— it  must  be  one  who  can  not  only  command  and  mould  the 
elements,  of  earth,  air,  heat,  and  water,  but  who  can  endow  hia  wodka 
with, that  mysterious  power  which  we  call  life.  It  must  therefoie  be 
the  work  of  one  whose  skill  in  contrivance  and  power  in  execution  infi* 
nitely  surpasses,  not  birds  only,  but  man  himself. 

'  But  it  is  important  here  to  observe  one  thing,  and  it  will  easily  ex- 
plain James's  difficulty.  In  executing  his  various  works  Grod  employs 
certain  tools  and  instruments,  and  proceeds  according  to  certain  rules. 
Thus  he  uses  a  bird  as  the  instrument  or  tool  by  which  an  t%^  is  pro* 
duced.  You  have  seen  a  carpenter  build  a  house.  He  has  in  the  iirrt 
place  a  plan,  and  then  he  has  tools  and  instruments  to  work  with,  such 
as  planes,  chisels,  sawa,  axes,^c. :  by  means  of  these  tools  the  carpenter 
produces  the  house.  But  would  it  not  be  ailly  to  say  that  the  tools  of 
the  carpenter,  the  planes,  chisels,  aav^s,  and  axes,  made  the  house? 
Certainly  it  would;  and  it  would  be  equally  silly  to  say  that  birds 
make  eggs,  while  they  are  only  the  tools  or  instruments  by  which  the 
Creator  makes  them. 

*  But  let  us  suppose  foi:  a  moment  that  a  bird  has  the  power  of 
making  an  egg — a  real  one  that  may  be  hatched — who  made  the  first 
bird  ?  for  there  must  have  been  a  beginning  to  the  race  of  birds? 

*  Jane,  It  might  have  been  hatched  from  an  egg. 

*  Parley,  But  who  then  made  that  egg? 

*  J<mt  and  James  (both  at  once).  It  must  have  been  God-— there  mutt 
be  a  God !  . 

*  Parley,  Yes,  my  dear  children— there  must  be— there  is  a  God  !* 
This  bears  no  oommeat.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  repetition  of 

the  same  arguments  as  respects  the  various  animal  tribes  is  carried 
on  till  the  mind  is  palled — the  whole  winding  up  or  breaking  off 
for  a  pompous  flourish  upon  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Almighty,  which  evinces  much  rather  the  author's  sense  of  fais 
own  wisdom  and  goodness  in  having  found  them  out  than  any  other 
feeling.  In  our  unqualified  censure  of  this  mode  of  teaching,  we 
do  not  deny  that  there  is  much  that  is  beautiful  and  true  in  the 
facts  of  natural  history  he  adduces ;  but  these,  be  it  observed, 
are  all  culle<l  from  established  English  authors — while  in  his 
adaptation  of  them  Mr.  Goodrich  reminds  us  of  those  tasteless 
and  irreverent  workmen  who,  in  the  building  of  modern  Rome, 
pounded  the  most  beautiful  antique  marbles  to  make  mortar! 
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The  cbild  having  th09»  thanks  to  Mr.  (GrftUandet,  heard  that 
name^  the  first  mention  of  which  no  Christian  child  ought  to  be 
able  to  remember^  and  from  him  and  Peter  Parley  attestations  of 
that  Creator  which  no  Christian  child  ought  ever  to  have  doubted 
— ^the  latter  now  humanely  takes  up  the  cause  of  the  Christian 
Revelation — ^pursuing  the  same  plan  of  stating  objections  that 
may  never  be  made,  and  anticipating  doubts  that  may  never  be 
Faiaed>  and  thus,  at  all  events,  securing  to  himself  the  honour  of 
first  putting  tbem  into  the  child*ii  head^  Children  neither  want  to 
know  that  there  are  snch  persons  as  *  Atheists/  as  Mr.  Gallaudet 
informs  them,  nor  that  there  are  those  who  '  disbelieve  the  Bible/ 
as  Mr.  Goodrich  states.  This,  however,  gives  itcope  to  his  full 
swing  of  familiar  and  disrespectful  argument ;  and  to  a  betrayal 
of  his  own  opinions,  in  which  we  are  noways  surprised  to  find 
strong  indications  of  Socinianism. 

Having  iaow,  we  trust,  isufiiciently  shown  that,  however  mis- 
chieyous  and  absurd  such  a  system  may  sound  in  theory^  it  is 
incalculably  more  mischievous  and  absurd  when  once  in  practice, 
we  must  jMiss  on  to  another  section  of  American  juvenile  books 
which,  as  booksellers  do  not  usually  pirate  works  which  have  no 
chance  of  sale,  it  is  to  be  concluded  contain  some  claim  to  popn* 
larity.  These  are  works,  not  of  amusement — ^those  we  shall  touch 
on  later — but  of  that  half-and-half  description  where  instruc- 
tion blows  with  a  side-wind,  like  those  alluded  to  in  a  former  part 
of  this  article.  But  writers  who  can  err  so  egregiously  in  one  re- 
spect, it  is  not  to  be  expected  will  go  very  right  in  any.  Accord- 
ingly, after  the  patient  investigation  of  an  immense  number  of 
little  tomes,  we  are  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  may  be  thus 
briefily  classified — firstly,  as  containing  such  information  as  any 
child  in*  average  life  who  can  speak  plain  is  already  possessed  of ; 
and  secondly,  such  as,  when  acquired,  is  not  worth  the  having. 
Persons  who  are  not  brought  into  contact  with  the  systems  of 
modem  education  have  no  idea  of  the  truisms,  and,  more  frequent, 
utter  nonsense  which  is  now-a-days  connected  with  all  the  parade 
of  teaching  and  learning.  They  would  hardly  believe  that  it 
oonld  be  worth  while  asking  children  with  a  grave  face  '  How 
many  noses  have  you  ?  *  '  What  is  your  chin  for  ? '  *  Do  ra- 
ttles require  warm  clothing  V  '  Can  a  duck  9vnm  9  *  '  Are  all 
persons  of  the  same  size  ?  *  '  Are  all  tables  of  the  same  height  ? ' 
<  Which  are  most  nearly  of  the  same  size,  horses  or  dogs  ?  *  Or  that 
they  can  require  to  be  taught  that  the  sun  shines-*-that  the  grass 
is  gieea — thiat  birds  fly  with  their  wings,  and  not  with  their  legs 
— and  that  young  cats  are  called  kittens — on  all  of  which  heads 
mostelabdnte  first  lessons  are  here  given.  Nor  will  they  under- 
stand the  use  of  wasting  childhood  a  precious  hours  oil  tbe  acqui- 
sition 
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on  mixing  colonrs  to  one  who  is  no  artist^  or  an  essay  upon  cor- 
recting proofs  to  one  who  is  no  author.  But  we  have  little  chance 
of  being  understood  without  a  specimen,  which  we  ouU  indiscri- 
minately from  a  series  of  books  in  green  covers  by  Mr.  Abbott, 
all  so  ingeniously  connected  as  to  reader  the  purchase  of  any 
single  volume  by  no  means  so  recommendable  a«  that  of  alU 
They  are  entitled  '  RoUo  at  Work/  '  RoUo  at  Play/  &e.  Tbia 
quotation^  it  may  be  concluded,  is  taken  from  RoUo  at  naidA^; 
and  for  mere  occupation  of  the  eye,  and  utter  stagnalioa  of  the 
thoughts,  is  a  perfect  curiosity  in  its  way. 

*  I  shall  explain  something  to  you  by  the  help  of  a  story  which  I  am 
going  to  put  in  here.  I  shall  stop  telling  the  story  every  few  minutes  to 
explain  some  things  about  the  way  of  printing  it.  Here  is  the  be^piag 
of  the  itory : — 

'  «  Once  thflra  w^i  s  man  who  thought  h«  would  go  qp  s  mountain  ;"-^ 
*  That  18  the  beginning  of  the  story :  but  I  want  to  stop  a  moment  to 
ask  you  to  look  at  the  letters  it  is  printed  with,  and  see  whether  they  are 
as  large  as  the  reading  before  it,  Is  it  printed  in  just  as  large  letters-^ 
or  larger,  or  smaller  ? . .  •  Yes,  it  is  smaller.  1  am  going  to  have  all  the 
story  printed  in  smaller  print.  The  reason  is,  because  the  principal 
thing  I  wiah  to  do  is  to  explain  to  you  how  to  read,  and  I  only  wish  for 
the  story  to  help  me.  So  I  put  it  in  smaller  print— or,  as  they  gene- 
rally call  it,  smaller  tt/pe.  It  is  often  so  in  books — one  part  is  printed 
in  larger,  and  the  other  in  smaller  type.  The  most  important  is  in  large 
type— the  least  important  is  in  small  type.  If  you  will  ask  your  father 
or  mother,  or  brother  or  sister,  if  you  have  one  old  enough,  they  will 
show  you  books  with  large  and  small  print  in  them.  Whenever  yon 
see  anythmg  printed  in  smaller  print  than  the  rest  of  the  book,  you 
ought  not  to  read  right  on  without  thinking  anything  of  it— but  you  ought 
to  pause  a  minute  and  observe  it,  and  think  what  Uie  reason  is,  Kow  I 
will  b^in  my  story  again  in  small  print :— < 

<  ^  Onoo  tfaero  wai  a  man  who  tliought  he  would  go  np  a  mouatain :  lo  he  rode  aloqg 
on  bis  horse  till  he  came  as  near  to  the  mountain  as  he  could  on  the  road ;  and  then  ho 
turned  off  into  the  woods,  and  rode  on  till  he  came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  so  he 
tied  his  hone  to  a  tree. 

'  **  Then  he  hcgan  to  walk  up  the  mountain.*' 

*  Do  you  see  that  when  we  eome  to  the  word  trte,  just  above  thercv 
that  we  leave  off  printing  in  that  line?  There  is  a  period,  and  the  rest 
of  the  line  has  nothing  in  it.  It  is  blank,  as  they  call  it ;  that  is,  white 
-^all  white  paper.  The  next  part  of  the  story  begins  in  the  next  line. 
The  next  part  of  the  story  is  these  words  ; — **  Then  he  began,"  and  tluU 
is  printed  in  the  next  line.  And  if  you  look  at  it  you  will  see  that  it 
is  not  exactly  at  the  beginning  of  the  line.  The  word  **  Then'*  is  not 
printed  as  near  the  side  of  the  page  as  the  other  lines  above  it  are.  There 
IS  a  little  space  left  hlank.  Do  you  see  the  little  space  left  blank  before 
the  **  Then  ?**  Now,  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  reason  why  we  left  oK 
in  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  bsgan  again  in  the  next  Hae»  leaving  a 
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Utde  blank  sptce?  Why,  U  is  because  I  had  finiBhed  idling  you  all 
about  the  man's  coming  to  the  mountain,  and  was  now  going  to  tell  yon 
all  about  his  going  up  the  mountain ;  and  so  I  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  le^ye  off  for  that  une^  and  begin  egain  in  the  next.' 

Now,  the  child  that  can  have  the  patience  to  read  auoh  pai- 
•ages  as  these  (of  which  these  books  are  full),  except  for  ridicule 
or  by  Gompubion,  must,  indeed,  be  in  a  hopeless  state  of  dnlness, 
and  would  probably  learn  as  much  if  all  the  books  in  the  world 
were  *  a  blank,  as  they  call  it ;  that  is,  white — all  white  paper.* 
When  they  have  learned  it  all,  what  have  they  gained  ?  What  do 
American  writers  suppose  that  a  child's  mind  is  made  of,  or 
childhood  given  for,  if  they  can  have  either  time  or  patience  to 
stop  and  sift  such  dry  dust  as  this,  on  a  road  where  all  around  them 
is  80  beautiful,  and  their  great  impulse  is  to  advance.  We  suspect 
better  things  were  gleaned  through  the  pocket-hole.  Next  follows 
an  equally  minute  dissertation  upon  iialice — a  mode  of  printing 
which,  judging  from  their  application  of  it,  might  b.e  defined  as 
designating  what  especially  demands  skipping.  Here,  also,  the 
child  is  not  informed  of  the  origin  of  the  word  or  of  its  real 
intention.  This  would  be  too  interesting ;  but  his  attention  is 
laboriously  called,  and  arduously  kept,  to  the  profound  fact  of 
italics  cx>nsisting  of  *  sloping '  letters,  and  not  of  *  straight.* 

But  this  substitution  of  empty  minutiae  for  solid  acquirement  is 
so  entirely  the  character  of  these  works  as  plainly  to  prove  that  those 
who  do  not  know  where  to  commence  in  education  as  little  know 
where  to  leave  off.  Peter  Parley,  in  his  *  Magazine ^or  Children,' 
his  own  indubitable  work,  and  a  most  vulgar  affair,  stops  them 
i^rt  in  every  other  chapter,  to  tell  them  how  they  are  to  read  this 
same  '  Peter  Parley's  Magazine :  *  that  first  they  are  to  take  it  up, 
and  then  open  it,  and  then,  we  conclude,  ;be  sure  to  hold  it  the 
right  way  upwards :  while  Todd,  in  his  '  Student's  Manual,*  pro- 
ceeds, with  vast  exuberance  of  words,  to  explain  the  marginal 
notes  and  signs,  descriptive  of  surprise,  admiration,  or  doubt, 
which  the  student  is  to  make  upon  reading  Mr.  Todd's  book ; 
oonpled  with  the  sage  admonition,  that  '  care  should  be  always 
taken  to  make  the  same  mark  mean  the  same  thing  every 
lime.'  And  this  they  call  ^  making  a  child  think  for  himself!* 
We  suspect  the  little  Toddlings  will  never  swim  without 
bladders. 

All  rules  of  common  sense  being  thus  set  aside,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  that  those  of  good  taste,  which  is  of  kindred  growth,  should 
be  equally  disregarded,  and  that  these  gentlemen  should  think 
any  attention  to  style  not  a  whit  more  necessary  in  teaching  their 
children  than  in  scolding  their  '  helps.'  Their  own  uncouth 
phraseolpgy,  crack-jaw  words,  and  puritan-derived  expressions,  are 
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nationalities,  and  as  siich  not  to  be  cavilled  at.  Their  cHildreii 
never  did,  or  perhaps  never  will,  hear  any  other  language ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  understand  it  At  all  events,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  ours  from  it,  believing  firmly  that  an 
early  familiarity  with  refined  and  beautiful  forms^  whelbw  in 
a  nursery  rhyma  or  penay  print,  i«  of  im^ot^noe^^-one  of  the 
gxeatest  subordinate  safeguards  against  esdl,  if  not  aocsssories  to 
good.  But  it  is  the  afFectatioa  of  pathos  and  wit  wilb  an  otter 
contempt  for  their  rules,  the  self-satisfied  assuniption  of  the 
artist  without  deigning  to  recognise  the  art,  vrhich  is  here  so  con- 
spicuous! In  these  respects  the  old-fashioned  English  children's 
books,  with  their  gilt  covers  and  bad  type,  were  irreproachable. 
If  the  language  was  too  pompous,  as  a  composition  it  was  correct : 
if  their  allegories  were  too  formal  and  frequent,  their  atructure 
was  true.  If  they  had  no  ease,  they  had  no  carelessness;  and  if 
they  had  too  much  pedantry,  they  had  no  vulgarity.  A  child  is 
never  too  young  for  sound  forms ;  bad  writing  is  always  beneath  him ; 
and  before  he  understamls  what  a  moral  or  what  a  figin*e  means, 
he  feeU  the  truth  of  thehr  oonnexion.  The  whole  force  of  the 
meaning,  or  extent  of  the  beauty,  only  breaks  upon  him  by  de- 
grees ;  but  this  matters  not.  If  there  has  been  but  little  profit, 
there  has  been  no  confusion,  and  this  is  sdl  the  best  of  education- 
ists can  ensure.  But  here,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  we  must 
observe  that  an  utter  want  of  keeping  in  practice  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  such  a  complete  falsification  of  theory ;  and  that 
tHose  who  are  thus  presumptuous  in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
education  are  the  first  to  despise  its  simplest  rules,  and  violate 
its  earliest  courtesies.  The  same  child  who  in  one  page  is  called 
to  a  place  he  is  not  qualified  to  oecupy,  is  in  the  nest  not  oompli- 
mented  with  the  barest  decencies  of  address.  Provided  be  talks 
to  him  in  a>  trivial  and  baby  way,  an  American  writer  supposes 
that  he  will  never  find  out  whether  his  metaphors  be  true,  his 
facts  and  figures  distinct,  or  his  moral  and  his  illustration  in 
unison.  Thus  'the  blazing  of  the  winter-logs'  and  *  the  flame  of 
Christian  love'  are  put  in  juxtaposition ;  children  are  represented 
as  *  clinging  to  their  mothers'  arms,  and  twinit^  themselves  round 
her  heart ;'  while  their  illustrations  of  the  moral  quaKties  are  fre- 
quently so  incomprehensibly  false  and  ludicrous,  that  in  our  own 
defence  \fe  must  give  quotation  instead  of  assertion.  After  im- 
parting-td  us  that  novel  fact  in  natural  history,  that  'even  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  catde  of  the  field>  love  their  parenUy 
Mr.  Abbott  in  his  *  Child  at  Home '  gives  this  touching  anecdote, 
to  show  how  ardently  a  mother  loves  her  child  :— 

•  T  was  once  going  in  my  gig  Up  the  hill  in  the'village  of  Frankford, 
near  Philadelphia,  when  a  little  girl,  about  two  years  old,  who  had 
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toddled  away  from  a  tmall  house,  was  lying  basking  in  the  sun,  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  About  two  hundred  yards  before  I  got  to  the  child 
the  teams  of  three  waggons,  five  big  horses  in  each,  the  drivers  of  which 
had  stopped  to  drink  at  a  tavern  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  started  off,  and 
came,  nearly  abreast,  galloping  down  the  road.  I  got  my  gig  off  the 
road  as  speedily  as  I  could,  but  expected  to  see  the  poor  child  crushed  to 
pieces.  A  yoang  man,  a  journeyman  carpenter,  who  was  shingling  a 
shed  by  the  road  side,  seeing  the  child,  and  seeiug  the  danger,  though  a 
stranger  to  the  pareots,  jumped  from  the  top  of  the  shed,  ran  into  the 
roady  and  snatched  up  the  child  from  scarcely  an  inch  before  the  hoof  of 
the  leading  horse.  The  horse's  leg  knocked  him  down ;  but  he»  catching 
the  child  by  its  clothes,  flung  it  back  out  of  the  way  of  the  other  horses, 
and  saved  himeelf  by  rolling  back  with  surprising  agility.  The  motlier 
of  the  child,  who  had  apparently  been  washing,  seeing  the  teams,  and 
seeing  the  danger  of  the  child,  rushed  out,  and  catching  up  the  child, 
just  as  the  carpenter  had  flung  it  back,  and  hugging  it  in  her  arms, 
uttered  a  shriek,  such  as  I  never  heard  before,  never  heard  since,  and 
I  hope  shall  never  hear  again,  and  then  dropped  down  as  if  perfectly 
dead.  By  the  application  of  tlte  usual  means  ahe  was  restored,  how* 
ever,  in  a  little  while ;  and  I  being  about  to  depart,  asked  the  carpen- 
ter if  he  were  a  married  man,  and  whether  he  were  a  relation  of  the 
parents  of  the  child*  He  said  he  was  neither.  ^'  Well  then,''  said  I, 
"  you  merit  the  gratitude  of  e\'ery  father  and  mother  in  the  world ;  and  I 
will  show  you  mine  by  giving  you  what  1  have,"  pulling  out  the  nine 
or  ten  dollars  which  I  had  in  my  pocket.  '*  No,  I  thank  you,  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  I  have  only  done  what  it  was  my  duty  to  do."  ' 

•Bravery,  disinterestedness,  and  maternal  affection'  [in  the  carpenter 
we  conclude]  *  surpassing  these,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  The 
mother  was  going  right  in  among  the  feet  of  these  powerful  and  wild 
horses,  and  amongst  the  wheels  of  the  waggons.  She  had  no  thought 
for  herself,  no  feeling  of  fear  for  her  own  life ;  her  shriek  was  the  sound 
of  inexpressible  joy — joy  too  great  to  support  herself  under. 

•  Now  can  you  conceive  a  more  ungrateful  wretch  than  that  boy  would 
be,  if  he  should  grow  up  net  to  love  or  obey  his  mother  ?  She  was  willing 
to  die  for  him — she  was  willing  to  run  directly  under  the  feet  of  these 
ferocious  horses,  that  she  might  save  his  life;  and  if  he  lias  one  panicle 
of  generosity  in  his  bosom,  he  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make 
her  happy.' 

This  illustration  of  maternal  affection  may  speak  for  itself — the 
carpenter  saved  the  child^  a  stranger  offered  hiin  nine  dollars  for 
doing  so^ — but  the  mother  shrieked  1  But  this  is  one  of  the  many 
happy  non-sequiturs  with  which  these  books  abound.  Next  follows 
the  harrowing  story  of  a  widow  who  let  her  only  child  wander  out 
alone  at  night  into  a  prairie  infested  with  wild  beasts,  while  she  her- 
self 'got  well  engaged  in  the  worship  of  God ;'  and  then  was  about 
as  instrumental  in  its  recovery  as  the  last  specimen  of  motherly  fore- 
thought and  promptitude.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  such  direct  appeals  to  the  filial  feelings  ever  do  answer. 

VOL.  Lxxi.  NO.  cxn.  o  History 
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History  abounds  with  tlie  most  b^tttifal  instances  of  maternal 
deyotion,  which  a  child  may  read  and  apply  in  silence ;  while  these 
writers^  in  their  vulgar  efforts  to  stimulate  this  most  sacred  of  all 
human  aflfections^  remind  us  of  a  child  who,  having  sown  a  seed^ 
digs  it  up  so  often  to  see  whether  it  is  growing,  that  he  finishes 
by  destroying  it  altogether. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  confine  our  remarks  to  such  American 
books  as  we  have  found  most  in  English  circulation,  and  which, 
from  the  nature  of  their  pretensions,  most  invite  criticism.  At 
the  same  time,  our  researdies  have  included  many  of  other  kinds, 
and  several  of  which  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  in  far 
different  terms.  Their  works  of  amusement,  when  not  laden  with 
more  religion  than  the  tale  can  hold  in  solution,  are  often  admi- 
rable. Miss  Sedgewick  takes  a  high  place  for  powers  of  descrip- 
tion and  traits  of  nature,  though  her  language  is  so  studded  with 
Americanisms  as  much  to  mar  the  pleasure  and  perplex  the  mind 
of  an  English  reader.  Beside  this  lady,  Mrs.  Sigourney  and 
Mrs.  Seba  Smith  may  be  mentioned.  The  former,  especially, 
to  all  other  gifts  adds  a  refinement,  and  a  nationality  of  sub<- 
ject,  which  a  knowledge  of  some  of  her  poetical  pieces  had 
led  us  to  expect  Indeed,  the  Americans  have  little  occasion 
to  go  be^i^  to  the  history  or  tradition  of  other  nations  for 
topics  of  interest.  The  first  colonists — the  Indians — Washing- 
ton and  Washington's  mother — offer  materials  in  abundance  to 
kindle  the  cheek  or  moisten  the  eye,  while  the  wildness  and 
beauty  of  their  native  scenery  offer  a  fund  of  fresh  imagery,  of 
which  their  juvenile  writers  have  as  yet  but  sparingly  availed 
themselves. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  it  would  be  interesting  to  show  how 
strongly  the  leading  national  features  are  traceable  even  in  this 
puny  form.  An  individual  who  had  never  so  much  as  heard  that 
the  Americans  were  a  calculating  people  would  have  no  doubt 
of  the  matter,  after  a  slight  acquaintance  with  their  juvenile 
literature.  It  is  astonishing  how  early  the  value  of  a  dollar,  and 
the  best  way  of  turning  it,  may  be  instilled.  Children  talk  to 
one  another  of  the  miseries  of  a  '  dead  capital,'  and  the  duty  of 
securing  *good  interest;'  the  book  nearest  their  hearts  is  evi- 
dently their  savings-bank  book;  while  a  favourite  illustration, 
and  apparently  the  strongest  proof  that  can  be  adduced  of  a 
mother's  kindness,  is  to  remind  the  child  that  she  gives  it  all 
gratis.  An  undutiful^girl  of  ten  years  old,  who  is  discontented 
with  her  home,  is  admonished  that  before  she  quits  it  her  parents 
may  bring  in  their  bill; — a  calculation  is  made  that  the  least 
that  can  be  charged  for  her  ten  years'  maintenance,  at  so  much 
per  week,  amounts  to  '  one  thousand  and  forty  dollars ;' — and 
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(uTiher,  that  the  inierest  vpon  the  money  is  above  sixty  dollars 
a-^year. 

And  this  is  called  reasoning  with  a  child!  Out  upon  such 
modem  tacticians !  A  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  their  motto 
and  gathering  cry;  their  condemnation  may  be  summed  up  in 
their  utter  absence  of  this  knowledge^  in  the  unpardonable  igno- 
rance with  which  they  mistake,  and  insult,  underrate,  or  overtask 
the  mind  they  profess  to  understand.  Education  is  an  incalculable 
engine — we  see  it  in  the  result ;  but  of  its  action  we  know,  and 
ever  shall  know^  but  little.  One  mind  is  apparently  made  by  it, 
another  shows  no  sign  of  its  influence ;  one  opens  visibly  to  re- 
ceive it,  another  takes  it  in  by  unseen  pores  ;  some  thrive  upon  it 
from  the  outset,  others  pause  and  take  a  Midsummer  shoot.  In- 
stead, however,  of  these  facts  furnishing  any  arguments  in  favour 
of  that  clumsy  fumbling  for  the  unformed  intellect — ^that  merciless 
hnntii^  down  of  the  tender  and  unfledged  thought,  which  these 
books  inculcate  and  exemplify — they  may  be  regarded  as  directly 
ibrlndding  all  vain  experiment  and  speculation  upon  a  subject,  the 
end  of  which  is  so  important,  and  the  action  so  mysterious.  There 
is,  doubtless,  an  immense  deal  of  discretionary  power  in  all  parents 
and  preceptors,  but  if  the  steps  of  childhood  are  to  be  thus  dodged, 
even  when  in  the  openest  paths,  if  nothing  is  to  be  learnt  but  what 
they  teach,  nor  felt  but  what  they  prescribe,  how  awfully  is  the 
trouble  and  responsibility  increased  !  Let  us,  therefore,  not  be 
caught  by  plans  which  are  as  onerous  to  the  parent  as  danger- 
ous to  the  child,  but  be  mindful  to  sow  the  seeds  of  learning  and 
piety  in  a  sound  and,  as  far  as  possible,  established  way, — remem- 
bering that  all  human  systems  are  imperfect,  but  those  most  of  all 
which  time  has  neither  digested  nor  proved. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Brandy  and  Salt ;  a  Remedy  for  various  External 
and  Internal  Complaints,  discovered  by  William  Lee,  Esq.^  8^c. 
^c.     By  J.  Vallance.     London. 

2.  Organon  ;  ou  VArt  de  GriSrir.  Traduit  de  V original  AUe* 
mand  du  Dri  Samuel  Hahnemann.  Par  Emeste  George  de 
Brennow.     Paris.     1832. 

3.  Principles  of  Homoeopathy.  By  P.  Curie,  M.D.  formerly 
Surgeon  of  the  Military  Hospital  of  Paris,  &c,  &c.  London. 
1837. 

4.  Practice  of  Homoeopathy.  By  P.  Curie,  M.D.  London. 
1838. 

5.  Hydropathy;    or    the  Cold-Water   Care;    as  practised  by 
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Vincent  Priessnitx,  of  Grae/enberg,  Silesia,  Austria,    By  R.  J. 
Claridge,  Esq.     Lotidon.     1842. 

€.  The  Water  Cure.  A  practical  Treatise  on  the  Cure  of 
Diseases  by  Water,  Air,  Exercise,  and  Diet,  ^c,  Sfc,  By 
James  Wilson,  Physician  to  His  Serene  Highness  Prince 
NiBssau,  &c.  &o.     London.     1842. 

7.  Quacks  and  Quackery  Unmasked;  or  Strictures  on  the 
Medical  Art  cw  now  practised  by  Physicians,  Sfc, ;  tdth  Hints 
upon  a  simple  Method  in  connection  with  the  Cdd-Water 
VAre.     By  J.  C.  Feldmann,  M.D.     London.     1842; 

1]f^  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  letters  from  Italy  she  thus 
describes  the  physician  who.  attended  her  in  a  dangerous 
illness : — 

'  He  will  not  allow  his  {mtients  to  have  either  Burgeon  or  apothecary. 
He  performs  surgical  operations  with  great  dexterity,  and  whatever 
compounds  he  gives  he  makes  in  his  own  house,  which  are  very  few,  the 
juice  of  lierbs  and  these  waters  being  commonly  his  sole  prescriptions. 
He  has  very  little  learning,  and  professes  to  draw  all  his  knowledge 
from  experience,  which  he  possesses  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than 
Utiy  other  mortal,  being  the  seventh  doctor  of  his  family  in  a  direct  line. 
His  forefathers  have  all  left  journals  and  registers  solely  for  the  use 
of  their  posterity,  none  of  them  having  ever  published  anything; 
and  he  has  reeourse  on  every  difficult  calse  to  these  manuscripts,  of 
which  the  veracity  at  least  is  uuquestiouable.' 

Here  is  an  example  of  an  individual  who  lived  less  than  a  cen- 
tury ^g^,  but.  who  belonged  to  the  primitive  order  of  medical 
practitioners,  such  as  flonrished  in  the  early  ages  of  society^  before 
the  healing  art  was  taught  in  schools,  or  had  begun  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  science.  The  family  of  the  Asclepiades  were 
practitioners  of  the  same  description,  Hippocrates  himself  beings 
iiescribed  as  one  of  them,  and  the  seventeenth  in  a  lineal  succes- 
mion  froim  its  founder  JGsculapius. 

And  we  have  no  doubt  that  Lady  Mary's  Italian  physician, 
«6  well  as  his  predecessors  of  ancient  times,  hod  nccumulated 
a  Odnsideraible  store  of  important  practical  knowledge,  derivetl 
from  the  only  true  source  of  all  knowledge — observation  and 
experience;  and  beyond  all  comparison  more  useful  to  the 
.world  than  the  speculative  doctrinei^  which  were  pmmulgated 
by  some  distinguished  professors  on  the  fii*st  establishment  of 
medical  schools.  It  was  about  the  time  of  Lady  Mary's  ill- 
neiss  that  the  celebrated  John . Brown  began  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  t!he  study  of  niedicine.  The  Brntionian  thet)ry,  and  the 
name  of  its  founder,  have  been  celebrated  over  the  ■tv'hole  of 
EiHope,  while  the  reputation  of  the  humble  Italian  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  the  narro%v  district  in  which   he 
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practised,  and  has  probably  even  there  long  since  perished ;  'but 
we  suspect  tha^t  the  patients  of  the  former  must  banre'had  a  poor 
ehance  of  recovery  compared  with  those  who  shopredthe  attentions 
of  the  latter.  ' 

We  are  not,  however,  so  heterodox  as  to  maintain,  that' the 
method  pursued  by  the  Asclepindcs,  or  by  the  practitioner  of 
hor^re,  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  for  the  attainment  of  a 
knowledtge.of  medicine  and  surgery.  We  have  no  right  to  place 
John  Brown,  nor  evw  !BoerIifuw«  or  Cullen^  in  the  same  category 
with  the  best  professors  of  modern  times.  Combinations  of  indi- 
viduads^  and  the  division  of  labour,  are  as  useful  in  thes6  as  In 
other  sciences,  arid  have  done  for  th^m  what  could  iiever  have 
been  done  by  the  most  earnest  individual  exertions.  A  better 
kncml«^)ge  of  amtomy,  -phyticAo^y,  and  chemistry  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  more  just  notions  of  disease ;  the  ntudiei  pursued  in 
the  wards  of  otnr  hospitals  have  assumed  a;l together  a  practical 
form ;  and  in  the  application  of  remedies  the  question  is  no  longer 
how  far  they  dovetail  in  with  a  prevailing  theory,  but  what  has 
been  actually  observed  to  be  the  result  where  they  have  been  ad- 
ministered in  other  cases. 

Stilly  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  actual  knowledge  which 
has  been  banded  down  to  us  from  age  to  age^  and  however  im- 
proved the  method  of  studying  may  be,  it  ia  evident  that  the 
inedical  sciences  have  not  yetattidnedi  and  to  ua  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  they,  ever  will  attain^  the  same  degree  of  perfec- 
tion with  some  other  branches  of  knowledge.  In  the  living  body 
not  only  is  there  in  operation  the  combined  influence  of  the  me- 
chanical and  chi^mical  laws  of  matter,  but  to  these  is  superadded 
another  set  of  laws,,  and  another  order  of  phenomena^  namely 
those  of  vitality.  Hence  it  is  that  there  are  few  other  sciences 
equally  complicated  with  these ;  or  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of  facts,  or  to  make  extensive  •  and 
well-founded  generalizations.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  art  of 
applying  these  sd^ices  to  jH-actice  can  never  meet  the  demand 
which  is  made  upon  it^  or  satisfy  the  expectations,  we  iwill 
not  say  of  society  as  a  body,  but  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
it.  It  may  do  much,  but  it  cannot  do  all  that  is  wanted; 
for  if  it  could^  paia  would  be  bmiished  frosm  the  world,  and  man 
would  b^  immortal.  No  one  will  hesitate  to  admit  this  as  a 
general  proposition ;  but  that  is  quite  a  di£E&rent  matt^  from  the 
application  of  it  izi  a  particular  instance  to  our  own  peculiar  case. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  powerful  within  os,  and  it  is 
from  this  natural  and  obvious  causei  as  well  as  from  otbers  to 
which  we  shall  advert  hereafter;,  that  mankind  have  been  led  in 
all  ages,  to  look  for  other  means  of  obtaining  relief  in  illness  be- 
sides 
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sides  what  are  afforded  to  them  by  those  who  have  been  regularl j 
instructed  as  medical  practitioners. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  of  those  whose  names  might  be 
comprised  in  a  list  of  medical  impostors  have  been  really  dishonest. 
Many  of  them  have  evidently  been  mere  enthusiasts,  stimulated 
probably  by  the  double  motive  of  doing  service  to  their  fellow* 
creatures  and  gratifying  their  own  vanity.  Others  have  been  in 
the  no  uncommon  situation  of  inventing  lies  firsts  and  believing 
their  own  inventions  afterwards.  We  have  been  informed  on 
good  authority  of  the  vender  of  a  quack  medicine  who  had  such 
disinterested  faith  in  his  own  remedy,  that  in  his  last  illness  he 
would  have  recourse  to  no  other — and  died  taking  it.  But  we 
fear>  nevertheless,  that  the  honest  party  among  these  pretenders 
is  in  a  small  minority,  and  that  with  the  greater  number  the  c»ily 
object  which  they  have  had  in  view  has  been  that  of  turning  the 
weakness  of  mankind  to  their  own  advantage^  laughing  in  secret 
at  the  individuals  whom  they  have  duped. 

A  well-digested  history  of  this  irregular  order  of  medical  prac* 
titioners  would  not  be  uninstructive.  It  would  present  to  us  a 
curious  list  of  priests  and  nobles,  philosophers,  simpletons,  and 
knaves.  Even  royalty  itself  would  not  be  absent  from  it.  The 
name  of  king's-evil  was  applied  to  scrofulous  diseases  because  the 
kings  of  England  and  France  claimed,  and  were  supposed  to  pos- 
sess, the  power  of  curing  it  by  the  simple  process  of  touching  the 
afflicted  with  the  hand.  The  hand  of  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh 
son,  and  also  the  hand  of  a  man  who  had  been  hanged,  possessed  the 
same  healing  property — which  last  must  have  been  a  flattering  asso- 
ciation for  the  monarchs.  In  England  it  is  said  that  the  miracle 
was  first  wrought  by  Edward  the  Confessor ;  nor  did  the  lapse  of 
centuries  impair  the  faith  of  any  of  the  parties  concerned — Charles 
II.  having,  in  the  course  of  twenty- two  years,  during  which  exact 
registers  were  kept,  touched  92,107  scrofulous  persons.  Wise* 
man,  who  held  the  office  of  serjeant-surgeon,  a  man  of  great 
repute  in  his  day,  and  of  undoubted  skill  (for  the  folio  volume 
on  surgery  which  he  has  left  behind  him  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  even  at  the  present  time),  bears  the  following  testimony 
to  the  efficacy  of  his  royal  master's  treatment : — '  I  must  needs 
profess  that  what  I  write '  (that  is  on  the  subject  of  scrofula) 
^  will  do  little  more  than  show  the  weakness  of  our  ability  when 
compared  with  his  Majesty's,  who  cureth  more  in  one  year 
than  all  the  surgeons  in  London  have  done  in  an  age.'  Brown, 
who  was  also  one  of  his  Majesty's  chiruTgwns,  and  chirurgeon  oi 
his  Majesty's  hospital  in  London,  makes  a  statement  similar  to 
that  of  Wiseman,  and  asserts  that  Cromwell  was  anxious  to  exer- 
cise this  as  well  as  the  other  prerogatives  of  royalty,  but  that  the 
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practice  failed  in  his  huid8„  'he  having  no  more  right  to  the 
healing  power  than  he  had  to  the  legal  jurisdiction/  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  faith  of  Wiseman  was  not  so  absolute  but  that 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  add  to  his  other  diss^tations  sixty-four 
closelj-printed  pages  on  the  history  of  the  kiDg*s«evil>  and  the 
mode  of  treating  it  by  ordinary  means.  It  is  probable  that  there 
were  others  who  had  no  faith  at  all,  although  it  might  be  dan- 
geions  to  express  their  sentiments  —  one  Thomas  Rosewell 
having,  in  the  year  1684,  been  tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,, 
for  having  publicly  said  that  ^  the  people  made  a  flocking  to  the 
king  upon  pretence  of  being  healed  of  the  king*s-evil,  which 
he  oonld  not  do,  but  that  they,  being  priests  and  prophets,  could 
do  as  much.'  Rosewell  was  found  guilty,  but  afterwards  par- 
doned. King  William  declined  to  exercise  this  part  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  but  it  was  resumed  by  Queen  Anne,  as  is  shown  by 
a  passage  in  the  '  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,'  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
he  was  taken  to  her  Majesty  when  a  child  '  to  be  touched  for  the 
evil,  by  the  advice  of  an  eminent  physician.  Sir  John  Floyer.' 
The  good  sense  of  King  George  I.  put  an  end  to  this  absanlity, 
but  it  continued  to  flourish  in  France  under  Louis  XV.,  and  in 
this  country  it  was  soon  followed  by  others,  over  which  the  royal 
anihority  had  no  control. 

'  I  find,*  says  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  in  a  letter  dated 
Lovere,  July,  1748,  Uhat  tar-water  has  succeeded  to  Ward's 
drops ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  other  form  of  quackery  has 
by  this  time  tal^  place  of  that.  The  English  are,  more  than 
any  other  nation,  infatuated  by  the  prospect  of  universal  medi- 
cine,' &c.  &c« 

The  history  of  the  medicine  which  is  here  referred  to  is  singular 
enough  ;  proposed  as  it  was,  not  by  a  charlatan  seeking  to  impose 
on  the  public  for  his  own  profit,  but  by  a  benevolent  clergyman,  a 
metaphysician  and  mathematician :  a  philosopher  distinguished  alike 
for  the  clearness  of  his  perceptions  and  the  acuteness  of  his  reason* 
ings.  Bishop  Berkley,  having  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
the  existence  of  a  material  world  is  a  mere  delusion,  did  not  hesi-* 
tate  to  believe  that  the  drinking  of  tar-water  '  would  mitigate  and 
oven  prevent  the  smallpox  and  erysipelas ;  that  nothing  is  so  useful 
as  this  in  cases  of  painful  ulcers  of  the  bowels ;  in  consumptive 
coo^Ls,  and  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  with  expectoration  of  pus ;  that 
it  cures  asthma,  drojisy,  and  indigestion,  the  king's-evil,  all  kinds 
of  sores,  and  the  foulest  disorders/  Time  and  experience  only 
confirmed  him  in  these  opinions.  In  a  subsequent  publication 
he  says»-— '  I  freely  own  that  I  suspect  tar-water  to  be  a  panacea* 
.  •  »  •  And  as  the  old  philosopher  cried  aloud  from  the  house- 
top to  his  fellow^oitiaens,  ''  Educate  your  children,"  so,  if  I  had 
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a  situation  high  enough,  and  a  vmte  IiMid  enough,  I  would  saj  to 
vi\  the  valetudinarians  upon  earth,  **  Drink' tar- water/'  * 

But  it  happened,  as  had  been  anticipafled  in  the  letter  ^ich 
we  have  just  quoted,  that  the  reputation  of  tar^wiOer  was  boI  of 
rtiuch  duration;  and  it  has  been  long  since  not  only  neglected, 
but  forgott^. 

Another  sp^ific  which  wasr  in  ^'Ogue  about  the  came  time 
shared  no  better  fate,  although  it  was  first  recommended  on  the 
authority  of  another  distinguished  philosopher,  who  was  also  a 
physician,  and  afterwards  sanctioned  by  (he  three  brandies  of  the 
legislature.  A  certain  Mrs.  Stephens  profess^  to  hare  d^ 
covered  a  cure  for  the  gravel  and  stone  in  the  bladder  and  kidneys, 
in  the' shape  of  a  powder,  and  a  decoction  of  pills,  all  to  be  .id- 
ministered  internally.  The  celebrated  David  Hartley  collected 
evidence  on  the  subject,  and  published  an  octavo  volume  Tecom- 
mending  Mrs.  Stephens^s  medicine,  with  an  account  of  150  cases 
in  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  administered  with  mdiraiH 
tage,  his  own  cose  being  among  the  number.  Mrs.  Stephens 
offered  to  make  known  her  secret  to  the  public  for  die  sum  of 
5000^  An  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  amount  by  subscrip- 
tion, atid  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  promised  their  contri- 
butions towards  it ;  in  the  Kst  of  whom  we  find  the  names  of  some 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons, — Dr.  Peter  Shaw,  Dr;  Monsey, 
and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Cs^sar  Hawkins.  Not  more  thsQ 
1387/.9  however,  having  been  ccrilected,  application  was  made  to 
parliament,  by  ivhom  the  sum  required  was  granted,  the  oonip<>* 
sition  of  the  specific  being  afterwards  published  in  the  London 
Gazette.  It  consisted  of  egg-shells  and  snail<»shelis,  with  the 
snails  in  them,  all  calcined;  ash-keys,  hips  and  haws,  swine- 
cress  and  %-arious  other  vegetables,  all  burned-  to  a  cinder ;  with 
camomile-ilowers,  fennel,  and  some  other  vegetables —-•  these 
last  tiot  beitig  burned  in  the  same  manner.  The  disdosure  of 
the  mystery  did  not  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  medicme.  It 
gradually  fell  into  disuse.  Dr.  Hartley  himself  died  of  the  dis- 
ease of  which  he  had  supposed  himself  to  be  cured ;  and  we  will 
vcntiire  to  say  that  among  the  other  patieUts  who  wtfre  really  afflicted 
in  the  same  manner,  and  who  did  not  resort  to  other  niethods  of 
relief,  there  were  none  who  did  Hot  share  Dr.  Hardey's  fate.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  matter  of  astonishment' that  so^  nuuiy  grsve 
persons  should  have  arrivied  at  a  conclusion  on  such  insu^ieut 
evidence  as  that  which  I>r.  Hartley  had  furnished,  if  we  did  not 
know  how  easy  it  is  for  mankind  to  be  made  to  believe  that  to  be 
true  which  they  Wis(h  to  btt  feo. 

These  histories  are  sufficiently  imstfuetive  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  learn ;  but  the  ne^xt  is  more  instraciiTe  stilL     It  is 
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witkia  the  mtmcvy  of  many  now  aihe,  that  an  iodiviclQal  of  the 
name  of  Perkuui  daosed  the  disoovery  of  a  new  method  of  curing 
disease*  by  the  applioatoon  to  the  surface  of  the  ho4y  of  certain 
pieces  of  inet^>  prepared  by  himself  in  9ome  unknoiyn  manner, 
and  sold  by  him  under  the  name  of  '  metallic  tractors/  This 
agency  was  attributed  to  some  kind  of  magnetic  influence  which 
the  tractors  posseasedi  and>  if  the  report  of  the  inventor  could  be 
beUered,  the  effects  which  they  had  produced  in  his  own  country 
(the  United  States  of  America)  were  indeed  mancUous,  The 
trials  mfide  of  them  in  England  were  at  first  not.  le«s  successful 
Ihaai  tbode.  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Persons  of  the 
tigkest .  Nation,  as  well  as  ia  other  grades  of  society^  bore 
testimony'  to  the  wonders  which  they  worked.  'Among  the 
Toochers^'  says  Mr.  Perkins>  '  will  be  found  eight  professors  in 
four  unnrerfllities,  in  the  various  branches^  as  follows:  three  of 
natural  philosophy,  four  of  medicine,  one  of  natural  i^story :  to 
these  may  b^  added  nineteen  physicians,  seventeen  surgeons,  and 
twenty  dergyinen,  of  whom  ten  are  doctors  (rf  divinity;  and  many 
others  of  equal  respectability/  Perkinism  advanced  rapidly  in 
repntation  e^'erywhere ;  but  the  chief  seat  of  its  triumphs  seems 
to  have  been  in  I%th,  which  at  that  period,  before  the  iXH^d  was 
opened  lo  Ibe  GennM  Spas,  was  resorted  to  by  a  vast  number 
of  mvalids  of  every- deacrii)tioa,  and>  what  vrns  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, by  a:  host  of  maladen  imaginairea  also.  Nor  was  this  all. 
It  was  ^e«ight»  and  not  without  reason^  that,  if  the  principle  were 
good,  it  might  be  extended  further ;  and  many  grave  and  sober- 
minded  geiitlem^  wore  pieces  of  loadstone  suspended  round  the 
neck,  few  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  curing  the  gout. 

Bat,  naforluaaAely  for  Perkinism>  there  dwelt  in  Bath  a  certain 
shrewd  physician.  Dr.  Haygarth,  who  was  not  inclined  to  yield 
implicitly  to  the  authority  of  the  aforesaid  university  professors^  nor 
of  tbe  4en  doctors  of  divinity»  and  ten  other  clergymen,  npr  even 
of  the  thkty^six  wiseacres  of  bis  own  craft,  who  had  borne  witness 
to  IheeiSoaoy  of  ibe  tractors.  It  piocurred  to  hipi  that  he  had 
neither  seea  nor  beard  of  any  effects  following  the  use  of  tbe  trac- 
toiB  #lBoti  might  n€4  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
iraaginalion  eilber  of  tbe  patient  or  of  tbe  bystanders.  In  order 
Id  detenfeiiiie  bow  far  this  wm  or  was  not  the  case^  he  provided 
soBO'ineoesof  wood^fashieaed  to  the  same  shapes  and  i>ainted  of 
tho  liiMHiii  Golbiw  •s  the  traetors.;  and  then  by  an  ianocent — we 
will  m^%  cM  it  apious^raud  he  caused  them  to  be  applied,  under 
the  pitelenee  of  Iheir  -  being-  the; genuine  tractors,  ja  the  usual 
manner,  to  various  patients.  The  experimesits  were  conducted 
partly  by  hidtteU,  add  partly  by  a  gentleman  who  still  lives 
enjoying  the  respeel  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs— Mr. 
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Richard  Smith,  surgeon  to  the  Bristol  infirmary;  and  they  were 
witnessed  by  a  great  number  of  persons.  The  results  were  not 
less  remarkable  than  those  which  followed  the  use  of  the  real 
Perkinean  instruments.  There  was  only  one  patient  among^ 
those  subjected  to  the  operation  who  did  not  declare  that  he 
experienced  from  it  more  or  less  benefit,  and  in  him  the  efiect  of 
it  was  greatly  to  augment  his  sufferings,  so  that  he  would  on  no 
account  allow  it  to  be  repeated.  He  said  that  *  the  tractors  had 
tormented  him  out  of  one  nighfs  rest,  and  that  they  should  do  so 
no  more.'  This  exposure  was  a  death-blow  to  Perkinism.  Even 
in  Bath,  the  following  year  produced  only  a  single  case  of  sup- 
posed cure  from  the  tractors ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  the  delusion  had  vanished  in  other  places. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  the  period  which  is  here  referred  to 
that  some  one  reconmiended  mustard^seed,  to  be  taken  internally, 
as  a  cure  for  all  sorts  of  disorders.  One  or  two  wonderful  reco- 
veries, which  were  said  to  have  followed  the  taking  of  mustafd* 
seed,  gave  it  at  once  a  vast  reputation.  Everybody  took  mus- 
tard-seed. The  street  in  which  it  was  sold  was  crowded  with 
carriages,  the  tenants  of  which  were  patiently  waiting  until  it  came 
to  their  turn  to  be  drawn  up  to  the  emporiunr  of  mustard-seed. 
This  lasted  for  two  or  three  years.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
mustard-seed  did  no  more  than  a  great  number  of  remedies 
could  do,  which  it  was  less  disagreeable  to  swallow ;  and  that 
some  persons  suffered  harm  from  the  quantity  of  it  which  thej 
had  taken ;  and  the  delusion  went  the  way  of  the  tractors. 

A  young  man,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  journeyman* 
cooper,  was  instructed  by  his  mother  in  the  art  of  champooing. 
Champooing,  and  other  modes  of  friction,  have  been  long  known 
as  useful  remedies  in  certain  cases  of  stiff  joints  and  weakened 
limbs,  and  as  a  substitute  for  exercise  in  bedridden  patients ;  and 
there  are  many  respectable  females,  of  the  class  of  nurses,  in  Lon^ 
don,  who  practise  the  art  very  successfully,  and  think  themselves 
amply  remunerated  for  their  labour  by  earning  a  few  shillings 
daily.  But  this  youth  was  more  fortunate.  One  or  two  cores, 
which  it  was  reported  that  he  had  made,  caused  him  to  be  talked 
of  at  every  dinner-table.  It  was  believed  that  he  had  made  a  pro* 
digious  discovery  in  the  healing  art — that  champooing,  performed 
according  to  his  method,  was  a  remedy  for  all  disorders.  Not  only 
those  to  whose  cases  the  treatment  was  really  applicable,  but  those 
to  whose  cases  it  was  not  applicable  at  all — patients  with  diseases  of 
the  hip  and  spine,  of  the  lungs  and  liver — patients  with  the  worst 
diseases,  and  patients  with  no  disease  whatever -— went  to  be 
champooed.  The  time  of  the  artist,  being  fully  occupied,  rose 
in  value ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  do  not  over-estimate  his 
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gains  in  saying  that,  for  one  or  two  years,  his  receipts  were  at  tha 
rate  of  6000Z.  annually.  A  young  lady,  whose  lower  limbs  had 
been  paralytic  from  infancy,  was  brought  to  him  from  the  eonntry 
to  be  cured.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  500Z.  having  been  expended 
in  the  experiment,  she  returned  h<Hne  in  the  same  state  as  when 
she  had  left  it :  but  promises  were  made  to  her  that  if  the  process 
were  repeated  it  would  produce  the  desired  effect  at  last,  and  she 
came  to  London  again  for  the  purpose.  The  result  was  such  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Matters  went  on  thus  for  three  or 
four  years,  when  the  delusion  ceased  about  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
leapt  into  vigour,  and  the  champooer  found  himself  all  at  once 
deprived  of  his  vocation. 

The  history  of  St.  John  Long  is  in  the  recollection  of  many  of 
our  readers.  This  individual  had  been  brought  up  as  a  painter, 
but,  finding  this  profession  to  be  productive  of  no  immediate  pro* 
fit,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  healing  art.  His  principal 
remedy  was  a  liniment,  of  which  we  believe  that  oil  of  turpentine 
and  some  kind  of  mineral  acid  were  the  principal  ingredients. 
However  that  may  have  been,  in  common  with  many  other  stimu- 
lining  applications,  it  had  the  property  of  producing  an  exudation 
from  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  physician  s  theory  was,  that  all 
diseases  depend  on  a  morbific  matter  in  the  blood,  and  that  the 
exudation  from  the  skin  was  tins  poison  drawn  out  by  the  power 
of  the  liniment.  Thus  extraordinary  cures  were  made  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  abscesses  of  the  lungs  and  liver,  and  insanity,  A  noble 
lord  saw  a  fluid  resembling  quicksilver  extracted  from  a  patient's 
head.  The  house  in  which  these  miracles  were  wrought  was 
crowded  with  patients  belonging  to  the  affluent  classes  of  society, 
and  the  street  with  carriages.  At  last  some  cases  occurred  in 
which  the  application  of  the  liniment  caused  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion, ending  in  extensive  gangrene.  One  patient  died,  and  thea 
another,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  or  two  others  met 
with  the  same  fate.  The  practitioner  was  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter. If  the  remedy  were  of  any  real  value,  we  do  not  know 
that  these  cases  proved  anything  but  the  necessity  of  greater  caution 
in  the  use  of  it ;  for  there  are  few  agents  for  good  which,  if  car- 
ried too  far,  or  had  recourse  to  on  improper  occasions,  may  not  be 
agents  for  evil  also.  The  public,  however,  did  not  look  so  far  as 
this,  and  theiv  faith  in  the  treatment  was  rapidly  abating  when 
the  practitioner  himself  fell  a  victim  to  pulmonary  disease. 

There  is  a  curious  sequel  to  this  history,  which  has  been  com* 
municaSed  to  us  on  good  authority.  But  we  have  no  wish  to  make 
individuals,  who  had  no  very  wrong  intentions,  look  ridiculous> 
when  it  can  answer  no  useful  purpose  to  do  so.  Suffice  it^hen  to 
say  that  a  medical  practitioner,  who  had  a  fair  reputation  in  the 
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disttict  in  Which  he  resided  In  the  sister-kingdoni,  was  persuaded 
to  occupy  the  house  in  which  the  liniment  had  worked  such 
wtrtiders,  with  a  view  to  carry  on  the  same  method  of  'treatment, 
and  with'  the  self-same  remedies.  The  charm,  ^owever,  was  xu> 
toiore  in  his  hands  than  that  of  'touching  for  the  evU.'  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  Cromwell :  the  street  was  empty  of  carriages,  and 
the  drawing-room  of  patients,  and  the  new-comer  was  soon  glad 
to  return  to  his  former,  and,  we  hope,  more  useful  anU  profitable 
ocCttpation.  • 

These  projects,  with  a  great  number  of  others  of  the  same 
description,  are  now  matters  of  history.  They  have  lived  their 
day,  and  have  been  long  since  dead  and  hurled.  But  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  race"  of  them  is  extinct,  or  that  this  age  of 
wealth,  luxury,  and  leisure  Is  less  favourable  to  their  deve- 
lopment'than  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

Mr.  Vallance,  the  author  of  one  of  the  works  of  which  the 
titles  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  is  not  the  in- 
ventor, hut  he  fills  the  no  less  useful  though  more  humble  office 
of  promulgator  of  the  hrandy-and-salt  remedy.  This  vast  dis- 
covery was  made  by  a  Mr.  Lee,  an  English  gentleman,  who,  as 
Mt.  Yallance  informs  us,  possesses  an  estate  of  12,000  acres  of 
land  in  France  (it  is  not  said  in  what  part),  on  which  he  resides  in 
a  castle  with  two  gamekeepers,  one  chaplain,  and  eighty  do- 
mestics. An  accidental  circumstance  led  him  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  a  solution  of  six  ounces  of  common 
cnlinary  salt  in  one  pint  of  French  brandy.  Sometimes  used 
extemallj,  and  at  other  times  taken  internally,  it  removes  the 
effects  of  the  stings  of  mosquitoes,  gnats,  wasps,  bees,  and 
vipers;  it  cures-  the  head -ache,  and  ear-ache,  and  side-ache; 
gout,  consumption,  scrofula,  insanity,  chilblains,  mortification, 
and  about  thirty  other  disorders : — 

^  Mr,  Cf  C,  of  Bishop's  Lane,  was  cored  of  the  gravel  in  a  few  days.' 
'  Richard  Cowley,  my  bpy,  had  his  feet  crushed  b^  the  fall  of  a 
window-shutter,  so  that   the  blood  gushed  out  at  his  toe-ends,  but, 
thanks  to  the  influence  of  brandy  and  salt,  he  was  cured  in  a  week.* 

*  John  Calvert,  James  Crowest,  and  Mr,  L.  were  all  dying  of  con* 
sumption,  but  recovered  rapidly  under  the  use  of  brandy  and  salt.' 

Even  the  worst  complications  of  disease  yield  to  this  remedy. 
A  lady  who  was  afflicted  at  the  same  time  with  a  sore  leg,  a  bad 
breast,  an  abscess  in  her  back,  another  abscess  under  her  arm, 
and  with  rheumatism,  was  cured  of  the^e  live  disorders  in  the 
course  of  sit  weeks. 

But  the  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  Captain  Plumb,  of  the 
Ann,  London  trader,  who  was  extremely  ill  '  all  over  his  body, 
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inside  and  out,  and  tfaoi|gbt  himseU  near  deaih.'  The  captain 
was  restored  to  health  in  the  course  o(  oa^  month.  . 

And,  as  far  as  Mr.  Lee  is  concerned^  all  these  henefits  have 
been  conferred  on  society  fwom  no  other  motive  than  that  of  pare 
benevolence.^  He  is  not  only  not  pald^  but  he  actuary  pays  for 
the  cures  which  he  makes,  haying  given  away  in  the  course  of  one 
year  not  less  than  a  hogshead  ot  brandy  and  salt  to  his  patientif. 
Neither  can  Mr,  Vallance  be  accused  of  being  influenced  by  the 
desire  of  lucre  to  any  immoderate  extent,  if  we  may  venture  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  from  the  following  notice  at  the 
end  of  his  tireatise :— |-'  As  I  receive  a  great  many  letters  reque^t- 
mg  advice  in  particular  cases,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  cannot, underr 
take  to  answer  any,  except  a  remittance  of  one  shilling  be  mad^ 
with  a  penny  post-ticket  to  pay  the  ppstage/ 

The  pretensions  of  HomoeopcUhyare  of  a  more  lofty  character 
than  those  of  brandy  and  salt.  The  homooopathist  clainvi .  the 
discovery  of  a  law  of  nature  before  unknown;  the  establishment 
of  a  new  science ;  the  invention  of  a  new  method  of  curing  disr 
eases  so  effident  and  certain,  that  hereafter  none  ought  to  be  held 
to  be  incurable ;  and  he  denounces  the  absurdity  and  mi^hief  of 
the  healing  arl;,  as  it  is  commonly  practised,  in  language  ;QOt  less 
vehement  than  that  of  Paracelsus^  when  he  publicly  horufxl  die 
works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna  as  being  those  of  quacks  i^nd  im^ 
postors,  e:Eclaimins;  to  the  crowd  who  were  as^en^led  to  witness 
the  ceremony, — 'You  will  all  follow,  my  new  sp'stemj.  you  pro- 
fessors of  Paris,  Montpellier,  Cologne,  and  Vienna;  you  that 
dwell  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  ;  you  that  inhabit  the  isles  of 
the  sea ;  and  ye  also,  Italians,  Dalmatians,  Athenians,  Arabia^ 
and  Jews,  ye  will  all  follow  my  doctrines ;  for  I  am  the  monarch 
of  medicine!' 

Dr.  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  the  homoeopathic  systejp,  hav- 
ing been  educated  as  a  physician,  was  engaged  in  medical  practice, 
iirst  in  a  small  town  of  Saxony^  and  afterwavdft  in  Dresden.* 
This  pursuit,  however,  was  by  no  means  suitable  to  his  genius. 
We  are  informed  that,  having  acquired  more  reputation  than 
profit,  he  was  compelled  to  eke  out  his  professioiial  gains  by  the 
translation  of  foreign  works.  But  his  ill-success  was  not  to  con- 
tinue for  ever. 

*  All  lit  once/  ^e^uotethe  vrox^  of  Mr.Bqiesttt  George  de  Brennbw, 
the  translator  of  the  ^  Or^a^9n,'  ,^^  new  idea  illuminates  bis  xoind^  aneMr 
career  is  opened  tp  him^  in  which  nature  aM  experknet  aie  to  be  hit 
guides.  Obstacles  and  diflScuUies  without  numbei:  retard  h^.i^litary 
progress  in  the  hitherto  untrodden  track  ;  but  his  never-failing  cpwrsge 
turmounts  them  all.     The  most  astounding  phenomena  are  presi^ited 

.  *  C»rie"»*Pxii*^|>W»of  HomjBj^patbfyjpp.  l"i,  1«.  * 
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to  his  eontemplalaon ;  he  mounts  from  one  certainty  to  another,  pene- 
trates the  night  of  mists,  and  is  at  last  rewarded  for  his  toil  by  the 
sight  of  the  star  of  truth  shining  brilliantly  over  his  head  and  sending 
forth  its  rays  for  the  benefit  of  suCFering  human  nature.' 

It  was  not^  however^  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  years  that 
Hahnemann  deemed  it  expedient  to  communicate  his  discovery  to 
the  world.  Having  done  so^  in  the  expectation  of  better  fortune 
than  he  had  met  with  at  Dresden,  he  changed  his  residence  to 
Leipsic. 

Under  his  new  method  of  practice  Hahnemann  became  the 
dispenser  of  his  own  medicines,  thus  combining  the  offices  of 
physician  and  apothecary.  This,  and  probably  some  other  cir- 
cumstances, roused  the  jealousy  of  the  regular  practitioners.  An 
absurd,  and  we  may  say  a  most  unjustifiable,  persecution  followed, 
which  ended  in  a  decree  against  him  in  the  Saxon  Courts  of  Law. 
But  what  was  intended  for  his  ruin  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fortune.  It  made  him  and  his  doctrine  known,  and  excited  the 
sympathy  of  the  Dnke  of  Anhalt  Cothen,*  who  first  offered  him 
an  asylum  at  his  court,  and  then  made  him  one  of  his  councillors. 
From  thence  he  removed  some  years  afterwards  to  Paris. 

Now  the  hitherto  unknown  law  of  nature^  the  grand  secret 
which  the  '  star  of  truth '  revealed  to  Hahnemann  after  he  had 
'penetrated  the  night  of  mists,'  is  so  simple  that  it  has  been 
stated  by  him  in  three  words  — '  Similia  simililms  curantur.* 
Plain  however  as  this  announcement  may  be,  we  suspect  that 
some  among  our  readers  may  not  at  once  perceive  in  what  manner 
the  aforesaid  law  of  nature  is  applicable  to  the  healing  art,  and  to 
such  obtuser  intellects  the  following  explanation  may  be  satisfac- 
tory. A  disease  is  to  be  cured  by  exhibiting  a  medicine  which 
has  the  power  of  producing  in  the  patient  a  disease  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  from  which  he  desires  to  be  relieved.  Two 
similar  diseases  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  system,  nor  in  the 
same  organ.  The  artificial  drives  out  the  original  disease,  and^ 
having  done  its  business,  evaporates  and  leaves  the  patient  re* 
stored  to  health. 

It  must  be  owned  that  there  is  in  this  doctrine  something 
which  is  rather  startling  to  the  uninitiated.  We  had  never  before 
even  dreamed  that  we  could  produce  a  given  disease  at  our  plea- 
sure. Besides,  if  the  doctrine  were  true,  bark  ought  to  pro- 
duce the  ague,  and  sulphur  the  itch ;  mineral  acids  should  be  the 
cause  of  profuse  perspirations ;  and  jalap  (as  it  is  given  to  relieve 
certain  viscera)  should  occasion  their  oppression.  Nor  are  these 
difficulties  got  rid  of  by  the  (so-called)  facts  which  Hahnemann 

*  Curie,  p.  20. 
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o&rsin  illttstratiofi  of  his  principle;  such  as  that""  beRadonna 
produces  the  exact  symptoms  of  hydrophobia;  that  Thomas  de 
Mayence,  Munch,  Buchholz,  and  Neimicke  cured  that  terrible 
disorder  by  the  administration  of  this  poison ;  and  that  Rade^ 
maeherf  cured  a  fever  with  delirium  and  stertorous  breathing  in 
a  single  night  by  giving  the  patieht  wine.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us 
remarkable  that  Hahnemann  should  not  have  provided  himself 
with  some  better  examples  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
would  inculcate  than  those  which  he  has  presented  to  us^  be- 
lieving^ as  we  do^  that  there  is  no  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  diseases,  however  absurd,  for  which  some  kind  of 
authority  may  not  be  found  by  any  one  who  will  condescend  for 
that  purpose  to  grope  among  the  rubbish  of  medical  literature. 

However,  it  is  not  so  much  our  wish  to  criticise  the  works 
of  the  homoeopathic  writers,  as  to  furnish  such  an  analysis  and 
exposition  of  their  doctrines  as  may  render  them  in  some 
degree  intelligible  to  our  readers,  very  few  of  whom  have,  we 
suspect,  been  at  the  pains  of  looking  into  these  matters  for  them- 
selves. 

Having  thus  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim  '  re- 
vealed to  him  by  the  star  of  truth,*  similia  simUibus  curantur — 
and  that  it  applies  not  only  to  physical,  but  also  to  moral  ailments — 
(in  proof  of  which  last  assertion  Dr,  Curie — ^p,  79 — quotes  the 
authority  of  Eloisa : — 

'  O  let  me  join 
Griefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine ') — 
Hahnemann  commenced  another  investigation  into  the  nature 
and  origin  of  diseases.  He  classes  them  under  the  heads  of  '  acute 
diseases,'  which  may  be  solitary  or  epidemic ;  medical  diseases ; 
and  chronic  diseases.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  latter  that  he  has 
made  the  most  notable  discoveries.  Every  one  of  them  may  be 
traced  to  a  chronic  miasm,  the  worst  of  which  seems  to  be  the 
itch  J — this  vulgar  ailment  being  the  real  source  of  scrofula, 
rickets,  and  epilepsy.  But  the  most  laborious  part  of  Hahne-> 
mann's  undertakings  was  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  uses  and  operation  of 
medicines.  Here  he  acted  on  this  very  just  and  proper  principle, 
that,  if  any  one  were  to  be  poisoned  in  the  course  of  these  re- 
searches, it  should  be  himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends,  §  Franz, 
Hornbui^,  and  Stapf,  with  their  eyes  open,  and  not  his  unsus* 
pecting  patients.  These  experiments,  as  we  are  told,  were 
continued  during  a  period  of  twenty  years ;  and  some  notion  may 

*  Organon,  p.  73.  t  lb.,  p.  79. 

X  Principles  of  Homoeopathy,  pp.  119-121. 

{  Curie,  Pxinciples,  ftc,  p.  104.  ||  Cune,  Practice  of  Homfleopathy,  p.  40. 
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be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  Hahnemann  and  hb  friends  mxMst 
have  laboured  in  the  cause  of  their  suffering  fellow-creatures  when 
we  have  stated  the  following  facts.  The  homoeopathic  pharnaa- 
copoeia  is  through  their  means  enriched  with  200  articles,  the 
properties  of  150  of  which  have  been  elaborately  investigated. 
The  object  was  to  determine  what  symptoms  in  the  healthy  person 
each  of  these  medicines  might  produce^  with  a  ^iew  to  ascertain  in 
what  diseases  it  would  afford  the  means  of  cure.  It  was  found  that 
aconite  produces  500  symptoms ;  arnica  upwards  of  600 ;  arsenic 
and  sulphur  each  upwards  of  1000;  pulsatilla,  1100;  and  nuac 
vomica  as  many  as  1300^  and  so  on :  the  whole,  as  Dr.  Curie '^ 
observes,  '  forming  a  vast  arsenal,  within  which  the  homceopathic 
physician  is  at  hberty  to  select  the  weapons  to  be  used  in  Lis 
^contest  with  disease.' 

It  makes  one  shudder  to  reflect  on  the  sufferings  of  Dr.  Hahne- 
mann, his  family^  and  his  friends  Franz,  Homburg,  and  Stapf, 
during  those  twenty  years  of  probation;  They  must  have  experi- 
enced the  symptoms  of  every  existing  disease  one  hundred  times 
over.  The  variety  of  the  symptoms,  moreover,  must  have  been 
not  less  perplexing  to  their  intellects  than  distressing  to  their 
feelings.  The  lycopodiumf  cures,  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
'  Star  of  Truth,*  must  cause,  '  attacks  of  teasing  pain  in  the 
top  of  the  head,  in  the  forehead,  temples^  eyes,  and  nose ;  head- 
ache in  the  exterior  of  the  head  during  .the  night ;  piercing  and 
scraping  pain;  suppuration  of  the  eyes;  disagreeable  impres- 
sions produced  by  organ-music;  warts  in  the  nose;  ulcerated 
nostrils ;  repugnance  for  brown  bread ;  risings  of  fat ;  canine 
appetite;  dry,  snoring  cough;  nocturnal  pain  in  the  elbows; 
cramps;  a  turning- back  of  the  toes  in  walking;  itching;  old 
ulcers  of  the  legs ;  painful  pluckings  of  the  limbs ;  thoughts  pre- 
venting sleep ;  a  capricious  and  irritable  temper ;  morose,  uneasy 
state  of  mind  ;  a  tendency  to  seek  quarrels  !  *  &c.  &c.  &c.  Again, 
muriate  of  soda,;];  or  common  culinary  salt,  cures  (and  therefore 
produces)  '^  jolting  in  the  head ;  incapability  of  thinking  ;  splitting, 
teasing^  and  lancinating  headach ;  plucking  pains  in  the  forehead  ; 
shutting  of  the  eyes  in  the  morning ;  whirlings  in  the  stomach ; 
noises  in  the  left  side  of  the  belly ;  pain  like  that  caused  by  a 
dislocation  of  the  hip ;  inconvenience  from  eating  bread  ;  irrita- 
bility, disposing  to  anger ;  sadness ;  great  propensity  to  be 
frightened ;  leanness ;  a  tendency  to  twist  the  loins,'  &c.  &c. 

We  shall  not  distress  our  readers  by  any  further  descrip- 
tion of  what  these  self-devoted  individuals  must  have  en- 
dured.    But  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  did  not   suffer 

*  Curic;  Piractice,  Ac,  p.  41. 
t  Ibid.  p.  293.  X  Ibid,  p.  302. 
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in  vain-^ttat  thej  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  which  lay  before 
them — and  that  the  world  has  now  the  opportunity  of  profiting 
by  their  fortitude  and  perseverance. 

Bot  in  the  course  of  these  investigations  Hahnemann  made 
another  discovery,  at  least  equal  in  value  to  any  of  those  which  he 
had  made  before.  Hitherto  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  effects 
of  any  medicinal  substance  taken  into  the  system  bear  some  propor* 
tion  to  the  quantity  taken ;  that  if  two  mercurial  pills  taken  daily 
would  make  the  gums  sore,  four  would  make  them  very  sore ;  if  ten 
grains  of  ipecacuanha  would  make  you  sick,  twenty  would  make 
you  very  sick ;  if  eight  drops  of  solution  of  arsenic,  taken  three  times 
daily,  wotld  put  an  end  to  an  ague,  twenty  might  put  an  end  to 
the  patient.  There  might  be  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
it  was  believed  that  they  were  very  rare.  But  Hahnemann  dis- 
covered that  all  this  is  a  mistake : — that^  in  order  to  obtain  the 
fall  and  proper  effect  of  a  medicine,  the  dose  of  it  must  be  dimi- 
nished to  the  millionth,  the  billionth,  and  even  to  the  decillionth 
of  a  grain.  We  cannot  illustrate  this  matter  better  thah  by  refer- 
ring to'  the  powerful  effects  which  we  have  already  described  as 
produced  by  common  culinary  salt.  But  these  effects  arise  only 
when  it  comes  in  a  minute  dose  from  the  hands  of  a  homcDo- 
pathist.  We  all  of  us  swallow  it  in  greater  or  less  quantity  daily 
— and  some  of  us  in  very  large  quantity — without  experiencing 
any  one  of  them. 

But  here  we  meet  with  a  very  great  difficulty  as  to  the  method 
by  which  this  extreme  degree  of  dilution  of  medicinal  agents  is  to 
be  determined ;  nor  does  the  most  dihgent  examination  of  the 
homceopathic  writings  enable  us  to  get  over  it.  Let  us  suppose 
a  medicine  to  be  in  a  liquid  form,  which  is  of  course  divisible 
with  much  less  labour  than  that  which  is  solid.  In  order  that  a 
sii^le  drop  should  represent  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain,  the 
solution  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  upwattls  of 
thirteen  gallons  of  the  solvent,  which  is  either  water  or  alcohol. 
But  a  billion  is  a  million  of  millions ;  and  thef  dose  of  a  billionth 
of  a  grain  would  require  one  million  times  that  quantity  of  the 
solvent,  or  about  217,000  hogsheads!  Then,  as  to  the  smaller 
fractions,  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  they 
mean.  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  however,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Locke,  defines  a  trillion  to  be  a  million  of  millions  of  mil- 
lions— ^tbat  is,  a  million  of  billions.  As  Mr.  Locke  invented  the 
word,  he  had  a  right  to  give  his  own  definition  of  it;  and  this 
being  admitted,  as  a  trillion  is  the  third  power  of  a  million,  so  a 
decillion  must  be  the  tenth  power  of  a  million — a  number  repre- 
sented by  sixty  places  of  figures^  and  defying  all  human  conception ! 

VOL.  Lxxi.  NO.  cxLi.  II  The 
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The  cold-water  system  possesses  the  advantage  (perhaps  we 
ought  rather  to  say  the  disadvantage)  of  being  more  simple,  and 
more  within  the  reach  of  vulgar  comprehension,  than  the  mysteries 
of  homoeopathy.  The  inventor  of  it  is  one  Vincent  Priessnitz, 
concerning  whom  we  are  supplied  with  the  following  interesting 
particulars  by  Mr,  Wilson.     He  is 

*  a  peasant  of  Silesia,  built  with  broad  shoulders,  without  any  tendency 
to  fat,  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  with  an  excellent  phrenological 
development,  especially  of  those  organs  which  relate  to  comparison, 
casualty  [causality?],  firmness,  combativeness,  and  destructiveness ; 
having  had  his  front  teeth  knocked  out ;  appearing  a  larger  man  at  a 
distance  than  he  is  found  to  be  when  you  are  close  to  him ;  having  a 
suspicious  look ;  of  few  words ;  and  drinking  nothing  but  milk  at  his 
breakfast  and  supper.' — Wilson^  p.  25. 

The  individual  thus  happily  gifted  has  discovered  that  all  diseases 
are  to  be  cured  by  wrapping  up  the  patients  in  blankets  and  feather- 
beds^  so  as  to  produce  perspiration ;  and  by  the  use  of  wet  sheets, 
and  cold  baths  of  various  kinds,  and  plentifully  drinking  cold 
water ;  and  he  has  a  large  establishment  at  Graefenberg,*  where 
five  hundred  patients  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  under* 
going  his  peculiar  method  of  treatment.  They  dine  daily  on 
soup,  bouilli,  horse-radish  sauce,  veal,  mutton,  plum-sauce,  po- 
tatoes, and  pork,  &c.  &c. :  eating  as  much  as  they  can,  and  some- 
times too  much ;  and  drinking  prodigious  quantities  of  cold  water. 
They  take  exercise  daily,  by  walking  and  sawing  wood ;  and  are 
not  allowed  to  wear  flannel.  Whether  it  be  better  to  sleep  or 
walk  after  dinner  is  not  yet  determined ;  and  we  conclude  that 
in  this  respect  the  patients  do  as  they  please.  On  Sunday  even- 
ings, after  supper,  they  dance,  have  music,  and  play  cards. 

The  authors  of  the  three  last  works  prefixed  to  this  article 
have  undertaken  to  explain  this  system  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  public.  Mr.  Ciaridge  is  a  gentleman  of  some  literary  ac- 
complishments, being  especially  a  proficient  in  that  style  of  com- 
position which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  'rigmarole.'  He 
is  an  admirer  of  Priessnitz  merely  as  a  philanthropist  and  amateur^ 
not  seeking  to  enter  into  competition  with  him  as  a  practitioner : 
but  Mr.  Wilson,  physician  to  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Nas- 
sau, has,  we  believe,  set  up  a  water-establishment  of  his  own  some- 
where in  this  country ;  and,  although  a  great  admirer  of  Priessnitz, 
thinks  that  his  system  admits  of  improvement  in  many  respects. 
He  must,  at  any  rate,  know  a  good  deal  about  it,  having  re- 
sided at  Graefenbergfor  eight  months  ;t  followed  Priessnitz  like  a 

*  C]aridg«,  p.  136.  f  WslfOii,  p.  68. 
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shadow;  having* taken  in  his  own  person  500  cold-foaths^  2400  sit- 
baths,  reposed  480  hours  in  wet  sheets,  and  drunk  3500  tumblers 
(we  suppose  rather  more  than  three  hogsheads)  of  cold  water. 
Dr.  Feldmann  also  is  a  physician,  belonging  to  several  medical 
univerntiei,  having  a  great  horror  of  quacks,  especially  of  English 
apothecaries  and  French  physicians,  and  himself  a  practitioner  on 
the  cold-water  system.  Dr.  Feldmann*8  faith,  however,  is  not  so 
complete  as  that  of  Mr.  Claridge,  nor  even  of  Mr.  Wilson.  He 
thinks  that  drugs  are  necessary  also,  and  he  administers  them  id 
a  way  peculiar  to  himself  *  To  rich  old  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  think  themselves  ill,  but  are  not  so  in  reality,  he  gives  twelve 
papers  o^  white  sugar,  directing  that  one  shall  be  taken  daily. 
When  this  begins  to  diisagree  with  the  patient,  in  order  that 
aUqmd  fecisse  videafutf  he  gives  an  agreeably-scented  water, 
with  a  delicate  syrup,  ordering  a  table-spoonful  to  be  taken  daily, 
exactly  at  eleven  o^clock  ;  and  he  has  found  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  his  patients.  In  other 
easesj  we  conclude  (for  Dr.  Feldmann  does  not  absolutely  say  so) 
that  he  has  recourse  to  more  active  remedies  ;  and  he  has  ascer- 
tained that  great  evils  have  arisen  at  the  Graefenberg  establish- 
ment  in  consequence  of  Priessnitz  trusting  too  exclusively  to  cold 
water.  Hundreds  of  patients  have  left  it  without  having  derived 
the  least  benefit,  after  having  passed  several  weeks  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  a  salutary  crisis  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  erup^ 
tion  of  boils.f  Hundreds  of  others  have  drunk  themselves  into  a 
dropsy.     But  he  adds, — 

*  I  am,  notwithstanding,  convinced  that  the  cold-water  system  is  in- 
separable from  medical  science.  I  am  equally  certain  that  it  can  be 
applied  with  safety  and  effect  only  several  days  after  the  body  has  been 
in  a  state  of  perspiration  as  prescribed.  This  is  a  conditio  sine  qud  non. 
My  method  of  applying  cold  water  is,  however,  altogether  difierent 
from  that  practised  at  Graefenberg :  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  application  of  cold  water,  or  the  use  of  the  cold-bath, 
should  never  be  allowed  during,  or  immediately  after,  a  state  of  per- 
^iration,  but  only  a  considerable  time  after ;  secondly t  I  object  to  the 
use  of  the  entire  cold-bath  at  the  commencement  of  medical  treatment ; 
thirdly^  I  differ  from  Priessnitz  in  thinking  that  every  patient  should  hav9 
a  morbific  crisis,  that  is,  an  eruption  of  boils,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Who  shall  decide  where  doctors  disagree  ?  We  certainly,  in 
this  instance  at  least,  shall  undertake  no  such  responsibility. 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Priessnitz's  plan  of  treatment,  however,  it  is 
but  fair  that  we  should  say  thus  much.  Whatever  may  be  tbe  value 
of  his  cold-baths,  and  sit-baths,  and  wet  sheets,  and  drenching 

*  Feldmanu,  p.  67.  t  ib«  P«  lO^* 
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with  cold  water,  there  is  one  part  of  it  which  seems  calculated  to 
be  useful  under  certain  circumstances.  Individuals  of  strong 
constitutions,  who  have  led  indolent  and  luxurious  lives,  and  are 
in  consequence  liable  to  gouty  and  rheumatic  diseases,  will  pro- 
bably derive  benefit  from  exercise  in  walking  and  sawing  wood, 
from  being  wrapped  up  in  blankets  and  feather-beds  until  they 

Eerspire,  and  we  may  add«  from  the  indifferent  dinners  at  Graefen- 
erg.  We  must  also,  injustice  to  Mr.  Wilson,  express  our  opinion 
that,  although  he  may  not  cure  consumption,  or  madness,  or  hydro- 
phobia, by  means  of  his  cold  water,  yet  that  he  will  do  a  real 
service  to  no  small  proportion  of  his  countrymen — ^if  he  can  per- 
suade them  to  take  more  exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  indulge  them- 
selves less  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  to  look  for  the  enjoyment  of 
health  not  so  much  to  the  aid  of  medidne  as  to  prudent  and  tem- 
perate habits  of  life. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  good  derived  from  exercisCj  perspira- 
tion, and  abstinence,  the  Graefenberg  system,  or  hydropaUiy^  as 
Mr.  Clarklge*  (perhaps  facetiously)  calls  it,  will  owe  its  reputa- 
tion not  so  much  to  these  old-fashioned  remedies  as  to  the  novelty 
of  wet  sheets,  drenching  with  cold  water,  sit-baths,  &c. ;  and 
these  will  assuredly  prevail,  and  cause  it  to  flourish  for  a  season, 
nntil  some  person  of  note,  who  has  submitted  to  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, is  crippled  by  a  rheumatic  fever^  or  dead  from  a  carbuncle, 
or  until  some  fresher  novelty  arises  to  push  it  from  its  stool,  and 
fumirii  another  instance  of  the  transitory  nature  of  earthly  glory. 

That  there  will  be  other  projects  of  the  same  description,  and 
that  there  will  be  always  some  new  delusion  to  succeed  to  an  old 
one,  can  be  a  matter  of  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  is 
at  the  pains  to  consider  the  circumstances  to  which  such  projects 
and  such  delusions  are  indebted  for  their  origin.  One  of  these 
we  have  already  noticed.  Whatever  good  may  arise  from  the 
exercise  of  the  healing  art,  it  cannot  do  all  that  is  wanted  ;  and 
the  instinct  to  preserve  life  and  to  avoid  suffering  will  often  in- 
duce individuals  to  look  for  other  help  when  that  of  science  fails. 
This  will  especially  happen  among  the  aiBucnt  classes  of  society, 
to  whom  life  is  more  valuable  than  it  is  to  the  poor — ^who  are 
more  accustomed  to  have  their  desires  gratified — and  who  aie 
more  attractive  objects  of  attention  to  those  that  deal  in  promises 
of  cure. 

Another  cause  leading  to  the  same  result  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  clever  lady  to  whose  letters  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer : — 

*  From  SiUt^  and  ir«^.  Tbo  literal  meauiDg  of  b/dropathy  is,  therefore,  *  diaeaw* 
produced  by  water.* 
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'  *  I  «ttrilmte  it  to  the  fund  of  credulity  which  is  in  all  mankind.  We 
have  no  longer  faith  in  miracles  and  relics,  and  therefore  ivith  the  same 
fury  run  after  receipts  and  physicians.  The  same  money  which  three 
hundred  years  ago  was  given  for  the  health  of  the  soul  is  now  given  for 
the  health  of  the  hody,  and  hy  the  same  sort  of  persons,  women  and  half*- 
witted  men.  In  the  countries  where  they  have  shrines  and  images  quacks 
are  despised,  and  monks  and  confessors  find  their  account  in  managing 
the  hopes  and  fears  which  rule  the  actions  of  the  multitude.' 

'  Another  original  principle,'  says  Dr.  Reid,*  *  implanted  in  our 
nature  by  the  Supreme  Being,  is  a  disposition  to  confide  in  the  reracity 
of  others,  and  to  believe  what  they  tell  us.  This  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  former ;  and  as  that  was  termed  the  principle  of  veracity,  so  we 
shall,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  call  this  the  principle  of  credulity.  It 
is  unlimited  in  children  until  they  meet  with  instances  of  deceit  and 
Msehood,  and  it  retains  a  considerable  d^ee  of  strength  through  life.* 

In  fact,  we  are  all  credulous  on  subjects  of  which  we  hare  no 
actual  knowledge.  A  person  who  knows  nothing  of  navigation 
will  believe  a  story  that  would  be  laughed  at  by  a  midshipman. 
Another,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
may  be  persuaded  that  wealth  would  be  increased  by  the  multi- 
plication of  bank-notes.  A  young  physician,  or  surgeon,  on 
the  point  of  commencing  practice,  having  read  in  a  medical 
journal  a  statement  of  a  wonderful  cure  produced  by  some  new 
medicine,  may  not  doubt  it  to  be  true ;  while  a  more  experienced 
practitioner  will  say,  '  It  may  be  so ;  but,  according  to  my  observa- 
tions, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  such  stories  prove  to  be  without 
foundation.'  How  many  grave  persons  were  deceived  by  the  im- 
postures of  Miss  M'Avoy  of  Liverpool,  of  the  Miss  Okeys  of  St. 
Pancras,  and  of  the  fasting- woman  of  Tetbury,  although  there  was 
no  one  among  them  whose  exploits  could  be  compared  to  those  of  a 
conjuror  at  a  country  fair !  It  would  seem  that  there  is  nothing  so 
absurd  that  it  may  not  be  believed  by  somebody ;  and  it  is  not  the 
smaller  intellects  alone  that  are  thus  credulous.  Dr.  Johnson  be- 
lieved in  the  Cock-lane  ghost.  It  has  been  gravely  stated  by 
Bishop  Berkley  f  that  M.  Homberg  made  gold  of  mercury,  by  in- 
troducing light  into  its  pores,  '  but  at  such  trouble  and  expense 
that  no  one  would  make  the  experiment  for  profit ;-  for  the  truth 
of  which  I  refer  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy.'  One 
of  the  most  clear-headed  of  our  modern  physiologists  is  of  opinion 
that  during  what  has  been  called  the  magnetic  sleep  the  soul  is 
disengaged  from  the  body,  and  from  the  restraints  of  time  and 
space.  Having  before  us  the  example  of  such  hallucinations  as 
these,  we  cease  to  wonder  that  mankind  should  be  liable  to  be  im- 

♦  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind.    Eaiiibargfi,176l.    p.  477.         f  Siria,  tec.  104. 
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posed  upon  where  their  feelings  are  so  much  interested  as  in  the 
preservation  of  life  and  health.  But  there  are  still  other  causes 
in  operation. 

The  Abbe  Fontana,  in  his  treatise  on  poisons,  speaking  of 
the  various  specifics  which  have  been  recommended  as  pre- 
venting the  ill  consequences  of  the  bite  of  a  viper,  shows  that 
they  owe  their  reputation  simply  to  this  circumstance,  that  the 
poison  is  not  of  sufficient  power  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  man ;  in 
other  words^  that  the  recovery  is  spontaneous.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  many  well-instructed  medical  practitioners  have  not  suffi- 
ciently considered  what  course  a  given  disease  would  take  if  it 
were  left  to  itself;  and  as  to  others,  it  is  not  possible  that  thej 
should  have  any  real  knowledge  on  the  subject.  With  the  ma- 
jority of  persons  a  recovery  will  generally  pass  for  a  cure.  A 
f)atient  who,  having  suffered  from  the  usual  ill  consequences  of  too 
uxurious  habits,  in  the  shape  of  indigestion  and  low  spirits^  perse- 
Veres  in  dining  early  and  moderately,  and  in  taking  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  exercise,  will  probably  attribute  the  improvement 
which  follows  to  the  homoeopathic  globule  which  he  swallows 
three  times  daily,  although  he  really  is  indebted  for  it  to  his 
altered  mode  of  life.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  rush 
annually  in  search  of  health  to  the  German  baths  would  find 
their  health  improve  just  as  much  from  the  alteration  of  their 
habits  which  the  going  abroad  imposes  on  them,  even  though 
their  lips  were  never  moistened  by  the  waters  of  Wisbaden  or 
Carlsbad.  In  cases  of  chronic  disease  the  change  from  a  cold  to 
a  warmer  season,  or  from  a  life  of  too  great  exertion  to  one  of 
comparative  repose,  will  often  be  followed  by  a  marked  ameliora- 
tion of  the  symptoms,  independently  of  all  medical  treatment ; 
and  circumstances  not  unfrequently  occur  which  lead  the  patient 
to  believe,  sometimes  that  he  is  better,  at  other  times  that  he  is 
worse,  although  he  is  neither  better  nor  worse  in  reality.  Then 
it  is  known  to  those  who  are  well  instructed  in  the  medical 
sciences,  that  the  symptoms  of  some  of  the  most  formidable 
nervous  diseases  (that  which  is  commonly  called  the  tic  douloureux 
for  example)  may  disappear  altogether  for  a  time  spontane- 
ously, the  remedy  last  useid  generally  having  the  credit  of  the  cure ; 
and  that  the  same  thing  happens  to  a  still  more  remarkable  extent 
in  aggravated  cases  of  hysteria,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
symptoms  which  excite  and  terrify  a  whole  family  to  vanish  all  at 
once  without  any  evident  reason,  or  perhaps  under  the  influence 
of  some  powerful  impression  on  the  mind.  Some  of  Dr.  Feid- 
mann's  friends,  *  the  rich  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  think  them- 
selves ill  and  are  not  so,'  whom  he  indulges  with  '  papers  of  white 
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lugar  and  agreeably-scented  waters^'  maj  recover  in  the  same 
manner,  and  do  justice  to  the  doctor's  skill. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  most  cases  of  disease  so  many  causes  are  in 
operation  tending  to  influence  the  result,  that  few  things  are  more 
djfiBcult  Ihan  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  a  new  remedy.  If  a 
remedy  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  first  time,  and  the  symptoms 
yield,  that  may  be  a  reason  for  giving  it  another  trial,  but  it  is 
nothing  more.  If  it  be  administered  under  circunutances  as 
nearly  as  can  be  similar,  and  the  symptoms  yield  in  four  or  five 
cases  in  succession,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  remedy  and 
the  cure  may  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  each 
other.  But  even  this  will  not  satisfy  a  real  master  of  his  art,  who 
will  require  a  still  more  extended  experience  before  he  will  adopt 
its  use,  feeling  that  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  such  or  such 
effects  will  follow. 

The  union  of  a  broken  bone,  and  the  healing  of  a  simple  wound, 
are  the  results  of  a  natural  process.  The  recovery  from  many  in- 
ternal complaints  is  the  result  of  a  natural  process  also.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  best  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  physician 
or  surgeon  is,  that  he  merely  watches  what  is  going  on,  taking 
care  that  nothing  may  obstruct  the  work  of  restoration,  and 
avoiding  all  further  interference.  But  it  is  his  duty  also  to  learn 
what  unassisted  Nature  can  do,  and  what  she  cannot  do,  and, 
where  her  powers  are  insufficient,  to  step  in  to  her  assistance,  and 
act  with  promptness  and  decision.  It  is  just  at  this  point  that 
danger  arises  from  faith  in  pretended  remedies.  If  they  have  the 
virtue  of  being  in  themselves  innocent,  no  harm  can  result  from 
th^r  use  where  nothing  is  wanted  or  nothing  can  be  done :  but 
it  is  quite  otherwise  on  those  occasions  which  call  for  active  and 
scientific  treatment ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  say  that  many 
individuals  have  lost  their  lives  from  trusting  to  their  use  under 
these  circumstances. 

It  must  further  be  observed  that,  in  speaking  of  pretended 
remedies  as  innocent,  we  would  by  no  means  have  it  to  be  under* 
stood  that  that  character  belongs  to  all  of  them.  There  are 
indeed  many  which  are  neither  innocent  nor  inefficient ;  and  this 
will  account  at  the  same  time  for  the  reputation  which  they  ac- 
quire and  the  mischief  which  they  do.  Many  of  what  are 
called  quack  medicine$  are  very  useful,  if  proj)erly  administered, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  have  been  transferred  with  advantage  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  But  the  best  reme^^ 
dies  should  not  be  used  at  random.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be 
bled  if  you  have  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  but  it  is  a  very 
bad  thii^  to  be  bled  when  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  it 
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If  a  medicine  containing  arsenic  were  to  be  administered  as  a 
specific  for  various  disorders^  some  persons  suiFering  from  ague, 
and  others  having  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  might  take  it  with 
advantage ;  but  where  there  was  one  instance  of  its  doing  good 
there  would  be  forty  in  which  it  did  harm.  St.  John  Long^s 
liniment  excited  inflammation  of  the  skin ;  and,  where  a  blister 
would  be  useful^  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  would  be  useful  also. 
But  all  those  who  are  ill,  or  who  think  themselves  to  be  ill,  do 
not  require  to  be  blistered^  and  in  many  cases  it  would  do  no 
good,  and  would  probably  be  mischievous.  Besides,  the  indis- 
creet application  of  it  to  a  tender  skin  would  be  actually  dan- 
gerous; and  so  it  proved  to  be,  the  death  of  the  patient  having,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  been  occasioned  by  the  use  of  it  in  at  least 
two  instances. 

We  could  say  much  more  on  this  subject  if  we  had  not  before 
our  eyes  the  fear  of  extending  this  article  to  an  unreasonable 
length  and  wearying  the  patience  of  our  readers.  What  has  been 
already  stated  will  of  itself  sufficiently  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
medical  profession  as  a  body  are  led  to  form  a  different  estimate  of 
the  dealers  in  nostrums  and  proposers  of  short  roads  to  cure  frcan 
that  which  is  formed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public.  The  former 
are  behind  the  scenes,  and  know  all  the  secrets  of  the  pantomime. 
The  latter  only  see  the  performances,  and,  where  the  tricks  are 
cleverly  managed,  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  they  should  some- 
times mistake  them  for  realities.  But  the  medical  profession  are 
very  generally  supposed  to  be  not  very  disinterested  witnesses^ 
and  to  have  a  prejudice  beyond  what  they  ought  to  have  against 
discoveries  which  do  not  emanate  from  the  regular  craft.  In  like 
manner,  the  officers  at  Woolwich  are  accused  of  being  prejudiced 
when  they  reject  some  absurd  piece  of  artillery  which  is  sent  to 
them  for  experiment.  Without  entering  into  this  question,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  it  appears  to  us  that  with  the  majority  of 
the  medical  profession  there  is  an  overweening  desire  to  put  down 
unlicensed  practitioners.  This  seems  to  be  the  principal  object 
of  the  various  medical  associations  established  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain what  is  called  ^  medical  reform.*  The  Provincial  Medical 
Association  has  a  committee  on  quackery,  who  make  an  annual 
report  on  the  subject,  and  they  would  urge  Parliament  to  in- 
terfere for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it  with  the  strong  hand  of 
the  law.  But  indeed  we  do  not  agree  with  them  in  the  views 
which  they  have  taken,  and  we  shall,  in  conclusion,  briefly  state 
our  reasons  for  this  difference  of  opinion : — 

First.  We  are  convinced  that  the  thing  is  impracticable.  It 
may  be  made  penal  for  a  man  to  call  himself  a  physician,  or  sur- 
geon. 
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geon,  or  apothecary^  who  has  not  obtained  a  licence ;  bnt  how  is 
he  to  be  preTented  from  giving  advice^  and  medicine  too^  under  the 
name  of  botanist^  hygeist,  or  homceopathist  ?  Or  he  may  put 
Doctor  before  his  name  on  the  door^  and  say,  probably  with 
truth,  '  I  am  a  Doctor,  for  I  purchased  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  for  fire  pounds  at  Heidelberg.'  Moreover,  the 
experiment  has  been  already  made,  and  without  success.  The 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  are  armed  by  their  charter  and 
Acts  of  Parliament  with  ample  powers  for  the  purpose,  but  they 
long  since  abandoned  the  exercise  of  them  in  despair;  and  in 
France,  where  the  legislature  have  done  all  that  they  could  do  to 
suppress  it,  quackery  flourishes  as  much  as  in  any  country  in  the 
woiid. 

But,  secondly y  even  if  the  suppression  of  unlicensed  practitioners 
were  practicable,  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
either  proper  or  expedient.  If  the  art  of  healing  had  attained 
perfection,  if  physicians  and  surgeons  could  cure  all  those  who 
apply  to  them,  we  grant  that  the  case  would  be  otherwise  ;  but, 
as  matters  now  stand,  would  not  such  a  proceeding  be  a  very 
tyrannical  interference  with  the  right  of  private  judgment?  Let 
us  see  how  such  a  system  would  operate  in  a  particular  instance. 
A  patient  labours  under  an  incurable  disease.  His  case  is  hope- 
less. His  medical  attendant  complains  in  a  court  of  justice,  or 
some  one  cpmplains  for  him,  that  the  patient  has  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  an  unlicensed  practitioner,  who  has  never 
studied  medicine,  who  treats  all  who  consult  him  with  the  same 
remedies,  and  believes  that  most  of  the  diseases  to  which  mankind 
are  subject  arise  from  cows  eating  buttercups ;  and  therefore  he 
requires  that  the  interloper  should  be  punished.  But  it  turns  out 
that  the  remedies  which  this  individual  administers  are  innocent ; 
and  as  to  the  theory  of  buttercups,  it  is  as  good  as  Cullen*s  theory 
of  fever,  and  it  can  do  no  harm.  It  is  a  comfort  to  the  patient  to 
try  this  new  scheme,  and  wherefore  should  he  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  ? 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  we  would  make  no  dif- 
ference between  properly  educated  and  licensed  practitioners  and 
mere  pretenders.  That  would  be  as  great  an  error  on  one  side,' 
as  the  attempt  altogether  to  suppress  the  latter  would  be  on  the 
other.  A  man  may  run  the  risk  of  ruining  himself,  if  he  be 
pleased  to  do  so,  by  embarking  his  money  in  a  Cornish  mine ;  but 
he  must  not  enter  into  such  a  speculation  with  the  money  which 
he  holds  in  trust  for  others.  In  like  manner,  each  individual 
has  a  right  to  manage  his  own  health  in  his  own  way,  and  to  con- 
sult whomsoever  he  prefers  about  his  own  complaints.  But  it  is 
quite  different  when  he  has  to  provide  for  the  health  of  others ; 
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and  we  conceive  that  the  law  onght  to  interfere  to  jMreyent  any 
persons  but  those  who  are  duly  antboriaed  to  practise  from 
holding  appointments  as  physicians  or  siirge<»s  of  hospttals, 
schools,  or  ships,  or  as  medical  attendants  of  the  poor ;  and 
the  same  rule  should  extend  to  the  different  branches  of  the 
public  service.  On  the  same  principle,  the  certificates  of  none 
but  licensed  practitioners  should  be  received  in  courts  of  justice^ 
nor  should  any  others  be  enabled  to  claim  the  usual  exemption 
from  serving  on  juries  and  in  parish-offices. 

If  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  this  is  nearly  the  plan  which 
Sir  James  Graham  had  intended  to  propose  if  he  had  introduoed 
into  parliament  a  bill,  of  which  he  gave. notice  in  the  lastsession« 
for  regulating  the  medical  profession.  If  that  profession  require 
any  further  protection,  we  take  leave  to  say  diat  it  is  in  their 
own  hands.  Let  them  rely  on  their  own  skill,  character,  and 
conduct ;  let  them  discountenance  among  themselves  all  those 
who,  though  regularly  educated  and  licensed,  endeavour  to  de« 
lude  or  take  advantage  of  the  public,  or  to  puff  themselves  into 
notice  by  unworthy  means ;  let  them  claim  for  their  art  no  more 
credit  than  it  really  deserves,  nor  make  promises  which  they  have 
not  a  just  expectation  of  being  able  to  fulfil ;  and  we  venture  to 
assure  them  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  fear.  They  cannot 
make  man  immortal,  but  they  can  on  so  many  occasions  stand 
between  life  and  death,  and  on  so  many  others  relieve  the  moat 
grievous  sufferings,  that  no  one  will  refuse  to  admit  that  they  are 
among  the  most  useful,  whilst  they  themselves  must  be  conscioas 
that  they  are  among  the  most  independent,  members  of  society. 


Art.  IV. — Essai  sur  la  Vie  du  Qrand  Conde,  Par  le  Vicomte 
de  Mahon.  (Ce  livre  n*est  pas  en  vente.  II  n'y  a  que  cent 
exemplaires  de  tires.)     A*  Londres.     1842.    pp.  442. 

SIR  William  Jones  commenced  his  literary  career  by  an  Essay 
in  French ;  and  the  earliest  historical  pieces  of  Gibbon 
were  in  that  language,  of  which  he  felt  himself  so  completely 
master,  that  he  long  hesitated  whether  he  should  compose  his 
great  work  in  it  or  in  English.  Horace  Walpole  never  at* 
tained  perfect  freedom  in  the  colloquial  use  of  French — at 
least,  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  shortly  before  his  last  visit  to 
Paris,  he  speaks  of  his  reluctance  to  mingle  again  in  a  society 
where  he  could  never  hope  to  appear  better  than  half  an  idiot — 
but  his  correspondence  with  Madame  du  Deffand  is  admitted  by 
French  critics  to  display  a  style  of  admirable  purity.     We  believe 
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the  French  of  Vathek  is  also  oomidered  by  our  neighboors  as 
dassical ;  if  we  might  presume  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subjeet, 
we  should  say  it  is  even  better  than  the  English  of  Mr.  Beck- 
ford's  •  Trayels/  We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  French 
oomposition  by  an  Elfish  hand  has  received  or  merited  much 
-praise*  The  present  performance  is  more  considerable  in  point 
of  extent  than  any  of  those  which  we  have  mentioned ;  and  we 
do  not  anticEpate  that  the  judgment  of  Paris  will  pronounce  it 
inferiw  to  the  best  of  them  in  point  of  executi<m.  Jones  wrote 
in  Fraticii,  because  his  subject  was  more  likely  to  interest  con* 
tinental  dian  English  readers,  and  his  mother  tongue  was  then 
little  studied  on  the  oontinent«  Walpole  addressed  French 
letters  to  a  Parisian  bluestocking.  Gibbon  in  his  youth  was  mon 
a  Frenchman  than  an  Englishman — ^and  in  the  circles  whose 
notice  he  immediately  eoveted,  nothing  but  French  was  spoken. 
Vathek^  though  not  the  first  of  Mr^  Beckford's  publications,  was 
the  first  that  he  avowed,  or  that  attracted  notice  at  the  time :  it 
was  i>roduoed,  we  believe,  in  his  minority,  and  both  written 
and  printed  abroad.  That  Lord  Mahon,  after  acquiring  high 
distincticKi  as  an  historical  writer  in  his  native  language,  should 
have  thought  of  composing  an  historical  volume  of  ^0  pages 
in  French,  will  no  doubt  excite  much  wonder.  The  curiosity 
of  such  an  attempt  by  a  gentleman  so  situated  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  unexampled  among  us.  We  should  regret  his  choice  if 
we  did  not  hope  and  expect  that,  like  Mr.  Beckford,  he  will  be 
his  own  English  translator :  meanwhile  we  have  to  thank  him  for 
a  highly  interesting  and  skilful  narrative ;  and  its  opening  para- 
graph will  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the 
Gircumstances  under  which  the  foreign  vehicle  was  adopted. 

'  J'entreprendB,  dans  une  langue  qui  n'est  pas  la  mienne,  rhistoire 
d*mi  h^os  Stranger.  G'est  un  d^Iassement  dont  j'ai  joui  au  milieu 
-d'occupations  plus  ecfrieuses.  Ayant  trouv^  un  vif  intcfr^t  dans  les 
aventnres  romanesques  du  Prince  de  Cond^,  et  dans  le  caract^re  si  beau 
et  si  touchant  de  la  Princesse,  sa  femme,  j'ai  pris  plaisir  k  recueillir  et  k 
eomhiner  tons  les  trails  qui  s'y  rapportent.  Les  M^oires  du  temps 
m'ont  Ibumi  la  plupart  de  mes  mat^riaux,  mais  j'ai  aussi  eu  pour  guides, 
pendant  une  partie  de  ma  tSLche,  I'lllustre  Sismondi  dans  son  Histoire 
des  Fran^ais,  et  Texcellent  historien  de  la  Fronde,  M.  le  Comte  de  St. 
Aulaire.  Maia  pourquoi,  me  dira*t-on,  vouloir  c^crire  en  Fran9ais? 
Parceque  a  IVpoque  oh,  ces  pages  me  servaient  de  r^crtfation,  j'avais 
beaucoup  k  lire  et  k  &rire  en  Anglais ;  ainsi,  t^crire  encore  en  cette 
langue  eut  ^t^  pour  moi  un  nouveau  travail,  et  non  pas  le  dtQassement 
que  je  cherchais.     Ensuite,  en  adoptant  la  langue  de  Condt^,  j'ai  eu 

*  We  are  not  igooraut  that  the  great  romance  of  ^  Anastasiiw"  was  originally  writtan 
in  French — and  we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Hope  had  perfect  command  of  that  language, 
else  he  would  ne^er  ha?e  made  such  an  attempt ;  but  hit  French  text  was  nerer  print^. 
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I'avantage  de  pouvoir  eiter  set  propres  ptvoloB,  et  de  mepcSiicStier  davni- 
tage  de  I'espnt  de  ton  temps.  Du  reete,  je  pease  bkn  que  j'ai  dft  fiuie 
des  fautes ;  d'autant  plus  que  je  n'ai  cousulte  persouDe  sans  exceptton, 
ni  en  entreprenant  cet  ouvrage,  ni  en  rtScriyaut;  qu'on  mepennette 
done  de  rt^clamer,  des  k  pn^sent,  toute  Tindulgenoe  du  lecteur. — Mar^ 
1842.'— pp.  1,  2. 

Even  more  singular  than  Lord  Mahon's  cbttice  of  the  Frendi 
language  on  this  occasion  is  the  fact  that  it  was  reserved  for.  him 
to  collect  and  combine  into  a  clear  continuous  narrative  the 
French  materials  for  the  personal  history  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  Frenchmen.  The  bulky  work  of  Desormaox  appeased 
before  some  of  the  most  curious  of  these  materials  were  acces- 
sible ;  and  even  if  the'  author  had  written  at  a  later  period  he 
would  have  disdained  to  use  them.  The  Enai  Historiq^  of 
Conde's  own  great-grandson  is  rather  an  eloge  than  a  lustory. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other  separate  work  on  the  life 
of  this  great  captain,  and  from  neither  of  these  could  any  ade- 
quate conception  of  his  personal  peculiarities  be  derived.  The 
deeply-interesting  character  and  hisU^  of  his  •  unfortunate  wife 
are  very  slightly  touched  upon  either  by  the  painful  investi- 
gator of  his  campaigns,  or  the  elegant  apologist  who  inherited  Us 
honours.  Yet  no  great  man  ever  owed  more  to  a  devoted  wonuui 
than  did  Conde  to  Clemence  de  Maille ;  nor  was  devotion  ever 
more  ungratefully  repaid.  By  Ix)rd  Mahon  the  adventures  of  the 
princess  are  skilfully  interwoven  with  those  of  her  husband — and 
commented  on  with  a  generous  warmth  of  feding  which  oonsti- 
tutes  to  ourselves  the  liveliest  charm  of  this  delightful  book. 

The  titles  (rather  Flemish  than  French)  of  C<md6  and  Enghiea 
were  brought  into  the  family  of  Bourbon  by  the  marriage  ci 
Henry  of  Navarre's  grandfather  with  Mary  of  Luxembourg. 
Louis,  the  first  Prince  of  Conde,  was  one  of  the  ablest  chiefs  of 
the  Huguenots,  and  died  in  1569  on  the  bloody  field  of  Jamaa 
Henry,  his  son,  became  head  of  his  branch  at  seventeen  years  of 
age>  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  gaUant  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  his  cousin-german  Henry  IV.  He  died  in  1588,  leaving 
his  newly-wedded  wife  with  child  of  Henry,  the  third  prince— 
who,  unlike  his  father  and  grandfather,  was  bred  up  in  Roman- 
ism. He  married,  in  1609,  Charlotte  de  Montmorenci,  ^  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  France.'  Her  charms,  as  she  appeared  at  her 
bridal,  captivated  Henry  IV.,  and  though  she  was  just  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  king  close  upon  sixty,  she  betrayed  symptoms 
of  satisfaction  with  her  illustrious  conquest,  which  induced  the 
bridegroom  to  anticipate  the  fashion  of  wedding  trips.  He  eloped 
with  her  to  a  distant  chateau — the  king  pursued  in  disguise— -and 
the  pair  proceeded  to  the  Netherlands :  but  suspicion  had  taken 
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root — ihit  prince  sckmi  quitted  the  fair  lady's  society,  and  she 
affiled  to  the  Pope  to  have  her  marriage  cancelled,  on  the 
ground  of  non-adhesioD,  indalginga  hope  that  if  she  were  free  the 
amonyns  king  might  contrive  to  divorce  Mary  of  Medicis,  and  raise 
her  to  his  throne.  Henry,  however,  was  murdered  in  the  following 
year.  The  third  Cond^  makes  a  prominent  figure  in  every  history 
of  the  stormy  minority  of  Louis  XI IL,  but  never  saw  his  wife 
again  until  1616,  when  he  was  arrested  and  confined  at  Vinoennes 
by  order  of  the  queen  regent  The  princess,  upon  hearing  of 
this,  at  cmce  stopped  the  suit  for  divorce,  which  had  been  creeping 
on  for  several  years,  and  petitioned  for  leave  to  join  her  husband 
in  his  prison.  It  was  granted  on  ocmdition  that  she  should  be 
eonsid^ed  also  as  a  prisoner — and  her  ready  acceptance  of  these 
terms  effected  a  reconciliation.  Her  first  two  children  were  born 
in  the  keep  of  Vinoennes— which  may  thus  be  said  to  have  saved 
the  line  of  C<mde,  as  well  as  witnessed  its  final  extinction.  After 
three  years*  confinement  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty;  and 
Conde  appears  ever  after  to  have  been  a  most  pliant  courtier. 
ABM)ng  other  favours  which  he  begged  and  obtained  at  the  hands 
of  his  old  enemy  Ridielieu,  he  had  a  grant  of  several  estates  of  his 
lttother*in-law,  the  Dukeof  Montmorend,  whom  the  Cardinal  be- 
headed'-^induding  the  three  noble  domains  of  St.  Maur,  Ecouen, 
and  Chantilly-**be8ides  a  new  dukedom  of  Ch^teaurotfx,  and  the 
aecnlariaitioti  of  several  abbeys.  He  more  than  once  commanded 
the  French  armies,  but  never  with  much  success,  though  his 
courage  was  worthy  of  his  blood,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  talents. 

The  prince  and  princess  had  three  sons,  who  all  died  in  in- 
fimcy,  before  the  birth  of  Louis,  who  became  the  Oreat  CondS,  on 
the  7th  of  September,  1621.  He  received  the  title  of  Due 
d*Engfaien — but  bs  the  father,  being  first  prince  of  the  blood,  was 
in  court  style  simply  Marmeur  le  Prince,  so  the  heir,  during  the 
father's  lifetime,  was  always  talked  of  as  Monneur  le  Due.*  He 
was  a  frail  and  feeble  child,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  as  short-lived 
as  those  that  preceded  him.  He  was  sent  to  the  castle  of 
Montrond^  of  which  the  picturesque  and  majestic  ruins  still  over- 
hang  the  town  of  St  Aman^  in  Berry.  The  prince  had  good 
reason  to  select  a  spot  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air — but  it 
was  supposed  that  he  also  contemplated  the  chances  of  a  new  dis- 
grace  at  court,  and  was  desirous  of  placing  the  only  hope  of  his 
race  in  a  situation  of  safety.  Here  the  boy  outgrew  his  ail- 
ments, and  soon  gave  augury  of  the  man,  being  imperious, 
cruel,  amenable  to  no  autlwrity  but  only  his  father's*— -whom  he 
always-  dreaded,  and  s^eldom  di8obeyed«-->yet  by  craft  or  daring 

*  His  signatare  through  life  was  miiformly  Lotdt  de  Bourbon, 
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oonTerting  all  the  females  about  him  into  the  slaves  of  his 
caprice.  When  the  period  of  womanly  rule  was  over,  his  father 
^ve  him  for  governor  a  worthj  private  genUeman,  M.  La  Bous- 
siere,  who  seems  to  have  discharged  a  difficult  dutj  with  exem- 
plary firmness.  The  faithful  friend  and  servant,  Lenet,  whose 
Memoirs  alone  give  details  of  those  early  days,  represents  both 
the  governor  and  the  father  as  watching  the  rapid  development 
of  the  boy's  talents  with  equal  wonder  and  care^  and  combining* 
their  efforts  to  check  and  eradicate  the  savii^;eiie8s  of  temper 
which  every  now  and  then  revealed  itself.  There  is  a  particalar 
record  (which  may  have  afforded  a  hint  to  the  first  chapter  in 
Zeluco)  of  a  severe  whipping,  in  the  prince's  presence,  for  tearing^ 
out  the  eyes  of  a  pet  sparrow. 

In  due  time  La  Boussiere  and  two  learned  priests  accompanied 
him  to  Bourges,  where  he  attended  the  Jesuits*  College  regularly 
during  four  or  fiive  years,  being  distinguished  in  the  class-rooms 
by  a  balustrade  i*ound  his  chair,  and  by  uniformly  gaining  the  first 
prize  for  every  species  of  exercise.  His  boyish  lettOTS  to  his  father 
were  printed  in  the  Enai  Hisiorique,  and  they  are  evidently 
genuine  productions,  expressing  feelings  and  thoughts  of  his  own,^ 
in  Latin  which  keeps  improving  as  the  time  advances.  We  read 
of  the  precocious  learning  of  princes  with  no  disposition  to  ere-* 
dulity — >but  Conde  was  a  real  scholar,  for  his  mind  was  eagerly 
curious  and  universally  ambitious.  He  could  no  more  brook  ta 
be  second  in  the  college  than  in  the  saUe  darmes  or  the  manege. 
He  was  the  best  fencer,  rider,  dancer  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the 
best  writer  of  themes,  the  quickest  and  most  ingenious  manufac* 
turer  of  Sapphics  and  Alcaics.  He  studied  history,  especially 
the  history  of  war  and  the  history  of  France,  with  unbounded  zeal 
and  assiduity.  He  terminated  a  course  of  philosophy  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  by  publicly  supporting  two  theses,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time ;  and  both  were  so  good  that  his  father  had 
them  printed.  Like  a  dexterous  courtier,  he  made  the  boy  dedi- 
cate the  first  to  the  Cardinal,  and  the  second  to  the  King.  He 
was  thus  already  covered  with  honours  of  his  own  acquiring  when 
he  left  Bourges.  He  had  occupied  during  his  residence  there  the 
fine  hotel  built  by  Jacques  Cceur^  the  famous  goldsmith,  t.  e. 
financier,  of  Charles  VII.  It  still  exists,  a  superb  monument  of 
ancient  art,  and  the  open  stone- work  of  the  parapet  exhibits  the 
original  inscription,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  youthful  hero  must 
have  so  often  dwelt*-*a  Cceur  vaillant  rim  impossibh. 

After  leaving  Bourges  the  duke  remained  for  the  most  part  at 
Montrond,  pursuing  his  studies  keenly,  and  hunting  in  the  forest. 
His  letters  to  his  father  indicate  that  his  constant  passion  was  the 
art  of  war;  and  Lenet  tells  us  that  the  youth  took  comparatively 
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little  pleasure  In  any  fociety  but  that  of  old  officers,  whom  he  in- 
cessantly questioned  about  military  facts  and  theories.  Thus  five 
or  six  years  passed  away,  until  Anne  of  Austria^  after  twenty  years 
of  sterility^  produced  a  dauphin — afterwards  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Conde  carried  his  son  with  him  to  participate  in  the 
rejoicings  of  the  court.  He  was  now  in  his  eighteenth  summer> 
and  the  court  hailed  him  as  the  prime  ornament  of  those  great 
festivities.  In  stature  he  hardly  passed  the  middle  height^  but 
his  figure  was  perfect — a  model  of  strength,  agility>  and  youthful 
grace— and  though  he  made  no  pretensions  to  regular  beauty  of 
lineaments,  his  countenance  was  in  the  highest  degree  striking 
and  majestic — ^the  true  eagle  eye — large,  dark,  and  bold, — the 
only  serious  defect  being  in  the  mouth,  which,  more  than  any 
other  feature,  expresses  moral  qualities.  His  moustachios  were 
not  yet  grown  enough  to  conceal  the  coarseness  of  a  sensual  lip, 
and  teeth  long  and  projecting,  in  which  physiognomists  of  Al- 
bertns'  school  would  have  recognised  the  type  o£  the  wolf.  But 
the  court  ladies  were  very  willing  to  overlook  these  blemishes. 
Even  his  cousin,  the  famous  daughter  of  Gaston  of  Orleans, 
though  she  abhorred  the  whole  race  of  Conde,  is  lavish  in  her 
praises  of  his  royal  mien.  'He  has,*  she  writes,  'the  grandest 
head  in  the  court,  and  entirely  the  air  of  a  great  prince.'  Women 
seldom  care  much  about  a  man  who  seems  to  think  much  of  his 
own  person.  The  young  duke  was,  as  he  always  continued  to  be, 
somewhat  slovenly  in  his  dress.  He  had  not  the  least  turn  for 
any  sort  of  finery,  and,  unless  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  adhered 
to  the  plain  black  garb  which  he  had  become  accustomed  to  at 
the  Jesuits' College.  His  dancing,  however,  was  inimitable ;  and 
his  ready  wit  gave  him  the  lead  equedly  in  all  the  petits  jeux  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  It  was  on  the  same  occasion  also  that  Paris  saw 
for  the  first  time  his  too  celebrated  sister  Anne-Genevieve,  styled 
till  her  marriage  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon.  A  more  consum- 
mate beauty  never  blazed  upon  the  world.  She  was  a  year  older 
than  her  brother,  and  seems  to  have  greatly  resembled  him  in 
character.  Though  her  eye  was  soft,  and  her  smile  and  blusb 
angelic,  she  had  inherited  the  pride,  audacity,  cruelty,  and  lascivi- 
cmsness  of  the  old  Bourbons,  as  well  as  the  captivating  grace  of 
the  Montmorencies.f 

After  a  few  weeks  of  festivity,  the  court  sank  back  into  the 
dnlness  which  had  for  many  years  characterized  it.  Loui9 
XI 11.^  whether  or  not  he  suspected  his  queen  of  having  given 
him  an  heir  but  not  a  son,*  withdrew  from  her  society,  and  re- 

*  The  King  was  jealoas  of  his  brother.    See  Bayle's  article  on  Louis  XIII. 
f  Hie  epithet  angeUc  is  coortantly  applied  to  her  by  the  memoir-writeft.     '  Who* 
erer,*  ways  the  Spotiidi  adage, '  would  mm  a  devi^  matt  begin  by  catching  an  angel.* 
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gumed  his  solitary  existence  at  St.  Germain.  His  health  was 
already  feeble^  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  pleasure  left  but  in  the 
noble  chace  of  badgers.  He  had  ceased  to  interfere  with  bis 
imperious  minister;  and  Anne  of  Austria^  disheartened  and  all 
but  disgraced^  presumed  no  longer  to  dream  of.  intriguinig 
against  Richelieu.  The  Cardinal  was  king  in  all  but  the 
name^  and  exacted  even  from  God's  anointed  the  honours  of 
royalty.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  like  Gaston  of  Orleans,  was  a 
supple  courtier  to  the  true  monarch,  who  usually  held  his  state 
atRuel,  guarded  by  his  own  guards,  taking  precedence  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  receiving  the  queen  without  rising  from 
Ikis  chair,  and  only  half  rising  when  Louis  himself  entered  his 
chamber.  The  Cardinal  had  hardly  condescended  to  mix  in  the 
recent  festivities — but  what  he  had  heard  of  the  young  D'Enghien 
excited  his  curiosity.  He  sent  for  and  had  a  long  conversation 
with  him,  and  is  said  to  have  told  Chavigne,  the  same  eveo- 
ing,  that  he  had  spent  two  hours  with  a  boy  who  could  not  fail 
to  turn  out  the  greatest  man  in  France.  The  prophecy  is  not  well 
authenticated — ^but  when  the  Prince  of  Cond6  went  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  to  command  the  army  in  Spain,  Richelieu  allowed  him  to 
make  D'Enghien  his  deputy  in  the  government  of  Burgundy.  The 
youth  would  rather  have  accompanied  his  father  to  the  camp,  but 
submitted,  as  usual,  to  his  wishes ;  and,  though  of  course  he  had 
counsel  and  assistance, '  so  conducted  himself  in  this  employn^ent 
as  to  acquire  esteem  and  respect  in  that  great  province.' 

Next  year  (1640)  'D'Enghien  was  gratified  by  permission  to 
make  the  campaign  in  Flanders  under  the  Marechal  de  la  Meil- 
leraie,  and  during  the  siege  and  capture  of  Arras  distinguished 
himself  by  brilliant  gallantry.     On  his  return  he  had  another 

1>rivate  interview  with  Richelieu,  who  remained  confirmed  in  his 
avourable  opinion ;  and  condescended  to  listen  to  the  Prince  his 
father's  humble  suit  for  a  family  alliance.  As  to  this  matter, 
the  young  man's  own  inclinations  were  not  consulted.  All- 
powerful  as  Richelieu  was,  the  heir  of  the  Condes  saw  in  him 
only  a  successful  parvenu.  To  mix  his  royal  blood  with  that  of 
any  but  the  very  highest  of  the  old  noble  hpuses  in  France  seemed 
to  him  an  inconceivable  degradation.  The'  father,  however,  was 
resolved,  and  the  son  submitted.  He  was  mairied  in  February, 
1641,to  Clemence,  the  daughter  of  Richelieu's  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Maille-Breze. 

The  bride  was  only  entering  her  fourteenth  year — and  so  mere 
a  child,  that  two  years  afterwards  she  is  said  to  have  been  found 
playing  with  a  doll.  She  was  treated  from  her  wedding-hour 
with  utter  contempt,  and  when  D'Enghien  fell  ill  of  a  fever 
shortly  after,  the  court  agreed,  nem,  con.,  that  it  was  a  fever  of 
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rezaiion  and  disgust.  Yet  Clemence  desen^ed  other  usage.  Her 
person  was  small,  but  her  complexion  was  fine,  and  her  eyes  very 
beautifnl^  and  Madame  de  Motteville^  no  prejudiced  chronicler, 
adds^  that 'whenever  she  was  pleased  to  speak,  she  acquitted  her- 
self spiritueUement  The  rare  excellences  of  her  character  only 
emerged  into  notice  after  she  had  spent  many  miserable  years  in 
her  new  position. 

The  dnke,  on  shaking  off  his  fever,  immediately  rejoined  the 
army  of  La  Meilleraie^  and  served  out  the  rest  of  a  not  very  dis- 
tiz^ished  campaign.  Next  year  Louis  XIII.,  though  almost 
dying,  insisted  on  taking  the  field  in  person,  and  D'Enghien  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  operations  ended  in  the 
entire  conquest  of  Roussillon.  The  duke  had  again  covered  him- 
self with  honour,  especially  at  the  siege  of  Perpignan. 

On  his  way  back  from  Roussillon,  he  passed  through  Lyons, 
but  neglected  to  visit  its  archbishop,  the  Cardinal  Alphonse  de 
Richelieu.  On  reaching  Paris  he  waited  on  the  minister,  who 
asked  him  how  he  had  found  his  brother  at  Lyons.  He  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  not  seen  the  archbishop.  The 
minister  made  no  observation  at  the  time,  but  explained  himself 
an  hour  after  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  ordered  his  son 
instantly  to  retrace  his  way  to  Lyons.  He  obeyed,  and  after  a 
journey  of  200  leagues  over  bad  roads  in  bad  weather  again 
reached  Lyons :  but  Alphonse  had  been  informed  of  his  com- 
pulsory travels,  and,  no  doubt  on  his  brother's  suggestion,  removed 
to  Marseilles.  The  duke  followed  him  thither,  and  then  made 
the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Ruel ;  Richelieu  repeated  his  question 
about  his  brother's  health,  and  having  received  an  answer,  ap- 
peared satisfied. 

The  great  Cardinal  was  himself  to  the  last — and  he  wa&  now 
near  his  end.  Most  sick  men  who  meet  death  in  the  possessioa 
of  their  faculties  have  sufficient  internal  indications  of  the 
approaching  fate.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1642,  Riclielieu 
sent  for  the  king  to  his  bedside,  and  asked  and  received  a  so- 
lemn promise  that  his  last  arrangements  should  be  punctually 
obeyed.  He  had  disposed  of  every  great  office  in  France,  as  if 
France  had  been  his  patrimonial  possession — and,  among  other 
appointments,  named  his  secretary,  Mazarin  (originally  a  domes- 
tic), as  his  successor  in  the  ministry.  Dismissing  the  king,  who 
was  almost  as  ill  as  himself,  he  invited  the  attendance  of  his 
confessor ;  and  various  bishops  and  abbots  then  assembled  about 
him  to  be  edified  with  the  calm  piety  of  his  last  sacraments. 
He  died  in  their  presence  without  a  groan.  A  murmur  of 
devout  admiration  was  echoed  through  the  group  of  prelates. 
The  Bishop  of  Nantes,   who  had  more  shrewdness  than   the 
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r68t>  or  more  candour,  or  perhaps  only  more  inaKgni^jy  veiv 
tured  to  whiiper,  '  Profeoto  nimium  magna  ilia  .tranquiUuas  la^ 
terrebat.'  Snch  was  the  parting  of  this  haughty,  bloody  priest. 
The  weak  king,  who  had  feared  hiin  living  and  dying,  and  who 
seemed  to  fear  him  even  when  dead,  was  not  to  survive  his 
master*minister  long :  but  he  could  not  imitate  the  tranquillity  that 
terrified  Bishop  Corpeau.  When  his  agony  seemed  to  be  over^ 
there  was  an  eager  whispering  among  the  attendants  at  the  foot 
of  the  royal  bed.  The  little  dauphin,  now  seven  years  old, 
understood  their  meanipg,  and  exclaimed  with  childish  exulta* 
tion, '  Je  suis  Louis  Quatorze  ! '  Louis  Treize  gathered  strength 
for  one  shriek  of  '  Pas  encqre !'  and  expired  (May  14,  1643). 

Richelieu's  life  had  been  spent  in  the  endeavour  to  break 
down  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  France,  and  convert  the  monarchy 
which  he  wielded  into  a  pure  despotism.  The  union  of  imper- 
turbable courage  and  unfathomable  perfidy  had  seemed  towards 
the  close  entirely  triumphant;  but  though  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne 
of  Austria  upheld  his  system  to  the  utmost  of  their  means  an4 
understanding  after  he  was  no  more,  the  great  nobility,  heade4 
by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  were  not  prepared  to  see  that  system 
continued  under  his  Italian  successor.  The  supple  foreigner 
foresaw  how  easily  a  national  prejudice  might  be  nurtured  to 
his  embarrassment,  and  at  once  yielded  on  various  points  of 
formality  and  precedence  which  had  given  greater  offence  than 
weightier  encroachments  could  do  to  the  brother  of  Louis  XIII. 
But  the  demand  of  the  Cond^s  was  a  serious  one — it  was  no  less 
than  the  immediate  command  of  the  army  on  the  Flemish  frontieir 
for  the  Duke  d'Enghien — now  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  given  abundant  proofs  of  daring  courage — ^but 
could  not  by  possibility  have  exhibited  possession  of  any  other 
quality  which  such  a  post  required.  But  the  heir  of  Conde  wa3 
also  the  husband  of  Richelieu's  niece,  and  Mazarin  shrunk  fron^ 
the  risk  of  irritating  at  once  two  great  interests  in  the  state. 
Shortly  before  the  king's  death  the  young  duke  was  appointed ; 
and  the  indignation  of  the  public  had  hardly  been  expressed 
before  it  was  most  effectually  rebuked :  for,  however  mean  and 
profligate  the  act  of  the  government  had  been,  it  was  done  for  a 
warlike  genius  of  the  first  order  ;  and  he  who  had  only  served  two 
campaigns  as  a  volunteer,  was  hardly  a  fortnight  in  the  supreme 
command  ere  he  had  won  a  great  battle  against  the  best  generals 
and  troops  of  the  Spanish  monarchy — the  battle  that  more  than 
any  other  one  on  record  (except  Trafalgar)  weakened  and  lowered 
that  once  haughtiest  of  powers — the  greatest  in  which  tBe  French 
arms  had  been  victorious  for  nearly  400  years. 

We  have  heard  that  when  the  conqueror  of  Assaye  was  appointed 
to  the  Copenhagen  expedition  in  1808,  there  was  great  fear  at 
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the  Horse  Guards,  where  the  prejudice  agaiaost  Indian  i^fficer^ 
still  lingered :  so  a  most  reputable  reteraii  was  joined  af  second  \xk 
camvtand^  in  hope  and  expectation  that  Iiis  advice  isoold  be  relied 
on  whenerer  difficulty  occurred.  I4  is  said  that  the.  perfed 
eompoBure  with  which  this  worthy  nuin  found  bis  suggestioiKi 
attended  to  during  the  Toyage — ^though  the  subjects  then  in  ques* 
tion  must  needs  have  been  of  the  smallest  importance-^inspired 
him  with  full  confidence  that  in  the  hour  of  conflict  he  was  to  be 
the  real  chief.  But  when  that  hour  approached^  says  the  story,  the 
only  reply  he  received  to  a  well-set  oration  detailixig  a  well-medi- 
tated plan  of  action,  was  a  request  that  he  would  immediately  placQ 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  particular  division,  and  attend  to  certain 
oniers  comprised  in  half-a-dosen  words.  Whether  this  incident 
be  or  be  not  destined  to  find  a  place  hereafter  in  the  authentic 
history  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  had  an  exact  prototype 
in  the  first  field  of  Conde.  The  Marechal  de  IHdpital  was 
attached  to  him  as  his  Mentor;  when  the  young  general  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  opening  ihe  campaign,  not  by  a  siege,  but 
a  battle^  the  senior  remonstrated  and  all  but  rebelled.  'Take,* 
said  D'  Enghien, '  the  command  of  the  second  line — I  charge  myself 
with  the  event.'  '  The  king  is  just  dead,*  rejoined  the  Marechal--^ 
'  the  queen-regent*s  government  is  hardly  yet  settled.  The  enemy 
are  aware  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  a  defeat  must  at  this 
moment  bring  to  France.  It  is  no  time  to  run  the  risk  of  such  a 
calamity.'  '  I  shall  never  witness  it,'  answered  the  juvenile  chief. 
'  I  shall  enter  Paris  a  conqueror  or  a  corpse — to  the  head  di  the 
second  line!'  —  and  L'H6pital  covered  his  hoary  head,  and 
obeyed. 

The  Spaniards  w^ere  led  by  Melo  and  Fuentes,  and  their  army, 
greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  French,  included  a  large  body 
of  splendid  cavalry,  and  the  flower  of  the  long  unrivalled  infantry 
— the  famous  Tercios.  Lord  Mahon's  narrative  of  the  day  of 
Hocroy  (19th  May,  1643)  is  a  masterly  one — but  we  cannot 
afibrd  to  extract  more  than  the  beginning  and  the  conclusion. 
Military  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  strategy  of  the 
Motion,  and  unmilitary  readers  would  learn  little  from  a  brief 
summary  :— 

*  La  nuit  qui  devait  ^tre  la  demi^re  de  tant  de  milliers  d'hommes, 
fut  froide  et  obscure,  et  les  soldats  des  deux  annexes  eurent  recours  k  la 
for^t  voisine.  lis  allum^rent  une  si  grande  quantit<$  de  feux  que  toute 
la  plaine  en  ^tait  ^clairt?e ;  on  voyait  dans  le  lointain  Rocroy,  le  prii? 
promis  a  la  victoire  du  lendemain,  et  les  deux  armt^es  paraissaient  n'en 
former  qu'une,  tant  les  corps  de  garde  etaient  rapprocht^a.  On  eut  dit 
qu'une  espece  de  tr^ve  les  unissait  pendant  quelques  heures,  et  hen 
n'interrompait  le  calme  de  la  nuit,  hors  k  de  longs  intervapes  quelques 
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coups  de  canon  qui  partaient  de  la  ville  assi^gi^,  et  one  lea  ^choB  de  la 
for^t  aemblaient  redoublcr.  Le  Due  d'Enghiert  se  jetaiit  auprte  d*un 
fta'de  garde,  et  a'enveloppant  de  «on  manteau,  a'cndonint  en  pea 
d'ihatana.  Son  aommdl  fat  si  profbnd,  qu'il  fallut  le  t<$veiller  k  lende- 
nain  qnand  k  jonr  commen^a  k  poindre;  c'eat  It  m6in&  traiit  q«'aii 
laeonte  d'Alexandre  k  matin  de  la  mtoire  d' Arbellea. 

'  Se  kvant  sans  plin  tarder,  Eqghkii  se  laissa  armer  par  le  corps, 
mais  au  lieu  de  caaque  se  voulut  mettre  qu'un  chapeau  garni  de  grandes 
plumes  Uanches.  II  se  rappeUaiti  sans  doute,  le  mot  e^lebre^  de  soa 
cousin,  le  Grand  Henri«  **  Ralliez-vous  k  mon  panache  blanc :"  et  ea 
effet  les  plumes  qui  brillaient  sur  la  t^te  d*Enghien  servirent  dans  la 
m^lee  a  rallier  aupr^s  de  lui  plusieurs  escadrons  qui,  sans  cet  ornement, 
ne  I'auraient  pas  reconnu.  Alors  il  monta  k  cheval,  et  parcourut  les 
rangs  en  donnant  ses  demiers  ordres.  Le  mot  de  ralUement  ^tait 
^  Enghien.^*  Les  officiers  se  rappellaient  avec  ^laisir  le  combat  de 
Consoles,  gagn^  iin  allele  auparavant  par  un  prince  du-  m^lhe  sang  et 
du  m^me  nom,  tandis  que  les  soldats,  touch^^  de  la  jeumess^  et  de  }a 
bomie  mine  de  lemr  GUSn^l,  le  reccvaientpartovt  avec  des  cris  de  joie. 
ToBtes  les  dispositions  tStant  faites,  les  trompettes  aoun^nt  Ja  charge, 
•t  k  I'inataufe  m^me  Enghien  partit  eomme  la  foudre  k  la  t^te  de  la 
cavalerie  de  la  droite.  *  *  «  * 

'  Dans  cette  bataille,  disputee.avec  tant  d'acharnement  pendant  six 
beures,  la  per^^  des  Fran9ais  est  evalut^e  par  eux-m^mes  a  deux  mille 
hommes  tues  ou  blesses,  mais  fut,  sans  doute,  plus  considerable.  Celle 
des  Espagnols  fut  immense,  et  leur  infanterie  surtout,  qu'on  avait  re- 
gard($  comme  invincible  depuis  la  grande  journde  de  PaTie,  fut  ddtruite 
plut6t  que  vairicue  k  Rocroy.  Telle  tJtait  la  fiert^  de  ces  vieilles  bandes 
ti  o^kbres  dans  toufe  I'Europe,  qu'un  officier  Fran^ais  ayant  demand^  le 
jour  suivant  k  un  Espsgnol,  combien  ils  avaient  itA  avant  k  combat, 
**  II  n'y  a,"  r^poadit  celui^ci,  ^*  qu*a  compter  les  marts  et  lesprisonniers  1'^ 
Toute  rartillecie  EapagQole,  consistant  de  vingt-quatre  pikses,  «t  kurs 
dtendaids,  ddnt  ea  comptait  jusqu'k  trois  cents,  tomberent  dans  les 
xnsjktt  des  van^ueurs.  Le  due  re^ut  trois  coups  de  feu  dans  la  batailU^ 
deux  dans  sa.cuirasse,  et  un  autre  k  la  jambe,  qui  ne  lui  causa  qu'une 
meurtrissui^e ;  mais  son  cheval  fut  blesstl  de  deux  mousquetades.  Oq 
yoit  qu'il  n'^tait  pas  moins  bon  soldat  que  grand  capitaine. 

*  II  serai  t  difficikde  decrire  les  transports  de  surprise  et  de  joie  avec 
ksquels  on  re^ut  k  la  cour,  encore  mal  affermie,  la  nouvelle  de  cette 
victpire.  On  la  regarda  avec  raison  comme  la  plus  grande.  bataille  que 
les  Franfais  eussent  gagn^e  depuis  celle  de  Bouvines.  Id  commence 
cette  ca!^M«  d€!  ^te  qui  illustfa  le  si^ck  de  Louis  XIV.,  et  qui 
a'anr^a-enfin^dt^Mmt  ks  ($p(te  d'Eug^ne  et  de  Marlborough;  £t  sice 
fiifc jtsBc  saison  que  Jboms  XIV*  pnLt  le  sokil  pour  aa  devise,  on  penit  dire 
que  lUcroy  en  iUU  I'aurore,  oomme  Hochstedt  ea  fut  k  d^ia.'-^ 
pp.  27-31. 

The  «MqF  of  Melo  was  by  this  oae  blow  reduced  to  nothing'* 

TM  ydsug  «oaqaeror  proposed  instantly  to  carry  -the  war  be^ 

jaai  the  £romiar,  and.  besiege  Dmikirk :  but  the  sinenra  of  war 
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were  wanting — ^tte  exchequer  at  Paris  was  exhausted.  A  fpreign 
campaign., bad  not  entered  iQto  the  contemplation  of  Mazarin, 
Havings  therefore^  taken  TbionviUe,  and  placed  the  whole  frontier 
inn  ^tMe  of  i^c«irity,  he  appeared  in  Paris.  He  was  re^^eived  with 
an  enthusiasm  not  sorjmssed  by  that  wfaic^  welcomed. Napolewi 
from- the  first  of  hi«  Itidian  oampaagns.  The  king  was  a  child — 
hk  uncl^  an  intriguing  coward—the  regent  was  an  unpopnlar 
Spaniard — the  minister  a  more  unpopular  Italian.  France  had 
wanted  a  great  man  to  rally  round  as  the  hope  and  safeguard  of 
the  throne  and  the  country — and  she  hsdied  him  in  a  prince  of 
twenty- t^yo.  The  queen  gave  him  the  governments  of  Champagne 
and  Stenay;  the  baton  of  mar^chal>  which  was  his  due  (since 
Melo's  had  been  taken  in  the  field),  he  desired  to  yield  to  the 
officer  who  bad  best  seconded  him  at  Rocroy — M.  de  Gassion— > 
and  he  distributed  all  his  prize-money  among  the  soldiery. 

His  wife  had  been  delivered  in  his  absence  of  a  son. 
D.^Enghien  embraced  the  in&nt  with  tenderness ;  but  treated  thd 
mother  with  the  hardest  indifference.  Whil«  RicheUen  lived,  the 
husband's  neglect  had  been  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the 
assiduous  attentions  of  his  father  and  his  sister  :  but  the  Prince  of 
Cond6  now  revenged  what  he  felt  to  have  been  his  own  mean- 
ness in  the  solicitation  of  the  alliance,  on  the  innocent  prize  and 
victim  of  his  selfish  intrigue;  and  the  angelic  Genevieve^ 
having  herself  just  formed  a  marriage  of  mere  worldliness  in 
the  very  pride  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  avowed  her  scorn  and 
contempt  for  the  low  match  into  which  her  brother  had  beeo 
betrayed,  ^e  had  wedded  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  a  man: 
advanced  in  age  and  ignoble  in  person :  but  the  Tepresentatire 
of  Duncis  possessed  enormous  wealthy  and  was  Governor  of 
Normandy.  Within  a  few  months  she  found  other  consola- 
tions in  the  homage  of  the  young  Count  de  Coligny — the 
first  of  as  long  a  catalogue  of  lovers  as  ever  made  the  boast  of 
a  coquette.  A  tender  billet,  whether  forged  or  genuine,  was 
picked  up  on  the  parquet  of  a  rival  beauty,  Madame  de  Mont- 
bazon.  She  was  a  Lorraine,  and  hated  all  the  race  of  the 
Condes.  .  Her  own  favoured  lover  at  the  time  was  a  bastard  of 
royal  bloody  the  Duke  de  Beaufort  The  scandal  was  blaisoned— 
a  rencomnter  occurred  between  Beaufmrt  and  Coligny,  in  which 
the  latter  was  imnrtally  wounded  under  the  eyes  of  his  mistress. 
The  queen  caused  Beaufort  to  be  confined  at  Yinoennes,  and 
ordered  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Lorraine 
faction  into  kanishment.  These  persons  had  id  former  days  been 
the  (jiosen  and  steadiest  friends  of  Anne  of  Austria— but  she  had 
by  this  time,  if  not  earlier^  Murrendered  herself,  soul  and  body,  to 

Mazarin ; 
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Mazarin ;  and  the  dexterous  Cardinal  seized  with  zeal  the  oppor- 
tnnitj  of  cherishing  a  grand  feud  among  the  high  nobility^  whos6 
tecent  appearance  of  united  intelligence  constituted  the  pirincipal 
obstacle  to  the  full  revival  and  carrying  forth  of  the  leading  policy 
of  Richelieu.  He  chose  to  take  the  part  of  the  Cond^s  against 
the  Lorraines — and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  power  which  young 
D'Enghien  had  already  acquired  with  the  army  was  what  mainly 
decided  him.  On  reaching  Paris,  the  victor  embraced  his  beau- 
tiful sister's  quarrel,  and  gratefully  avowed  himself  the  most 
zealous  partizan  of  the  queen  and  her  cardind.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  at  this  time  the  hero's  own  chance  of  ultimately 
ascending  the  French  throne  was  considerable.  Louis  XIV.  was 
a  solitary  child.  Gaston  of  Orleans  had  no  son.  The  branch 
of  Conde  was  next  in  the  succession.  Whether  D'Enghien  took 
up  on  grounds  of  ambitious  calculation  the  side  favourable  to  the 
predominance  of  the  crown,  rather  than  seek  to  mend  so  serious 
a  breach  in  the  party  of  the  high  nobility  with  which  his  actual 
position  identified  him — ^or  whether  he  obeyed  merely  the  im- 
pulses of  domestic  affection  and  pride — it  may  be  rash  to  deter- 
mine. But  through  life  his  political  movements  seem  almost 
uniformly  to  have  been  dictated  by  pique  and  passion — rarely  by 
sober  forecast  even  of  his  own  interests — ^never,  it  may  be  safely 
said,  on  any  principle  of  patriotism. 

In  1644,  Gaston  of  Orleans,  'a  soldier  in  spite  of  Mars,  a  states- 
man in  spite  of  Minerva/  claimed  the  command  in  Flanders,  and 
his  position  as  chief  of  the  council  of  regency  made  it  impossible 
to  refuse  his  absurd  demand.  D'Enghien  handsomely  offered  to 
serve  imder  him,  and  his  presence  at  least  prevented  disaster, 
though  It  could  not  command  victory — but  ere  the  campaign 
of  that  quarter  was  ended,  the  French  force  on  the  Rhine 
sustained  a  severe  check,  and  though  Turenne  was  there,  ten 
years  D'Enghien's  senior,  his  superior  therefore  in  experience,  and 
certainly  his  equal  in  military  genius,  the  reputation  of  the  young 
prince  was  so  splendid  that  he  was  desired  to  proceed  to  the  scene 
of  dijB5culty  with  the  rank  of  generalissimo.  The  soul  of  Turenne 
was  as  yet  above  jealousy;  and  the  two  rivals  exerted  their 
consummate  talents  in  hearty  unison.  The  cool  calm  intellect  of 
Turenne  submitted  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  attack,  suggested,  on 
one  rapid  glance  of  the  ground,  to  the  brilliant  audacity  of 
D'Enghien.  The  first  assault  of  the  infantry  was  met  so  ob- 
stinately that  the  event  seemed' very  hazardous.  D*Enghien 
galloped  to  the  spot — dismounted,  and  tossed  his  baton  among 
the  Imperialists.  '  Jeter  ainsi '  son  bUton  de  general,'  says  Lord 
'Mahon,  *  est  bien  prouver  qu'on  le  merite."     Thefuriafraiicesca 
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became  irresistible.  But  De  Mercy  was  no  common  antagonist. 
This  great  battle  of  Fribourg  lasted,  like  that  of  Areola  in  our 
own  time,  for  three  days.*  In  the  end  the  victory  was  complete — • 
the  Bavarian  army  was  utterly  destroyed  and  Fribourg  fell. 

In  the  campaign  of  1645  D'Enghien  was  again  opposed  to  the 
same  excellent  genei^l,  at  the  head  of  another  powerful  army, 
and  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  was  as  gallantly  contested  as  that  of 
Fribourg,  and  as  splendidly  terminated  for  the  French.  The 
aged  De  Mercy  was  found  dead  on  the  bed  of  honour.  His  con- 
querors buried  him  where  he  lay,  and  erected  a  pillar  over  his  re- 
mains with  these  words :  '  Sta,  viator,  heroem  calcas.*  Rousseau, 
in  his '  Emile,^  criticises  this  as  a  piece  of  modern  grandiloquence, 
presenting  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  modest  epigraph  of 
Simonides  for  the  mound  at  Thermopylae.  Lord  Mahon  rejects 
this  censure,  but  oddly  omits  what  seems  to  us  the  principal 
point  on  his  own  side  of  the  question.  What  might  have  been 
thought  pompous  in  the  brief  inscription  had  a  German  pen 
traced  it,  is  surely  redeemed  from  any  such  imputation  when  we 
know  that  its  author  was  the  young  conqueror  of  the  Bavarian 
veteran — the  Latinist  of  Bourges. 

In  this  battle  D'Enghien  had  three  horses  wounded  under  him 
and  two  killed.  He  received  a  severe  contusion  on  the  thigh,  a 
pistol-shot  through  his  left  arm,  and  his  cuirass  bore  twenty  marks 
of  blows  and  bullets.  Though  shattered  severely  in  every  part, 
and  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  bridle-hand,  he  instantly  formed  the 
siege  of  Heilbron,  and  was  indefatigable  in  superintending  the 
labours  of  the  trench.  But  pain  and  fatigue  brought  on  an  access 
of  fever — ^he  became  violently  delirious,  and  for  several  days  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  He  was  carried  on  a  litter  to  Philipsburg, 
where  he  found  skilful  physicians  sent  on  purpose  from  Paris ; 
and  by  their  direction  lost  a  prodigious  quantity  of  blood,  which 
bold  practice  or  his  youthful  vigour  saved  him.  Biit  this  bleed- 
ing has  the  credit  of  having  cured  more  maladies  than  one. 
When  he  left  Paris  for  that  campaign  the  court  talked  of  nothing 
but  his  ardent  love  for  Mdlle.  de  Vigean — the  second  fair  lady 
(at  the  least)  on  whom  he  had  lavished  the  tenderness  which  he 
denied  to  his  unhappy  wife.  On  his  return  from  Philipsburg 
it  was  found  that  this  passion  had  been  entirely  carried  off  with 
the  blood  so  furiously  mflamed  at  Nordlingen.  He  did  not  meet 
his  poor  duchess  with  greater  coldness  than  her  rival  experienced — 

*  'Peodaiit  trois  joura  lea  Frao^ii  rest^reot  en  proseoce  des  €nQemi8  dans  un  camp 
couveit  de  morts  et  de  mourans.  Le  cceur  compatissant  de  TureuDe  s  attendrit  ^  ce 
spectacle  funeste,  mais  on  attribue  ^  Enghien  une  saiUie  qu'on  cherche  en  vaiu  ft 
excUMT  par  sa  jeunease  et  par  la  vivacity  de  son  imagination ;  U  faiat  arooer  quelle 
par^t  indigne  de  rh4n>'iBme  oa  mdme  de  rhnmaiut^ ;— *'  Une  aeule  unit  de  Paris 
suffiia  pour  r^parer  nos  pertes!''  '—p.  62.  ■ 
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'Et  ^lle*ci,  qui  &¥alt  el^  toacli^e  de  8C8  soins,  fnt  jtellem^aik 
blessee  par  fou  indifFerence^  qu'elle  renonqa  pour  ioujoois  a« 
monde  en  menant  les  vobdz  de '  Carmelite*  Ce  fut  une  autre 
LaValiei^,  says  our  author^  ^arec  la  verta  de  plus'^-^«iid  the 
last  plnrase  is  in  accordance  yvith  the  report  of  Mdlle.  de 
Montpensier^  who  eulogises  'la  bonne  et  8a@;e  oonduite  que 
Mdlle.  de  V.  avait  tenue  enters  M.  Id  Due'  The  truth  is  that 
D'Engbien  bad  seriously  planned  to  have  his  marriage  cancelled 
OB  the*  ground  of  compulsion<*-^and  it  would  appear  dhat  Mazana 
iras  not  at  all  unwilling  to  assist  him  in  this  worthy  prq|eci*^but 
his  faither  for  once  felt  and  acted  justly.  .He  observed  that  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  had  consulted  his  niece*8  iudinations  as  litde 
fts  be  his  son's--«4hat  she  had  discharged  all  her  duties  blame- 
lessly—«and  insisted  oatbe  instant  abaodoimient  of  the  scheme. 
D'Enghien  submitted-^but  j%i»/^  on  the  spot^  It  would  seem 
4hiit,  hpwever  «sage  et  bonne/  Mdlle.  de  Vigean  had  not  antici- 
pated the  total  cessation  of  her  admirer's  *  aoins.'  Another  flame 
of  this  period  was  excited  by  MdUe.  de  BouteTille,  a  Montmo- 
rency nearly  related  to  his  mc^er.  This  damsel  also  was  ^  touchee 
de  ses  soins  * — but  a  familiar  companion  of  his,  the  young  Duke 
de  Cbatillon,  was  in  love  with  her  in  a  more  laudable  fashion, 
and  be  had  faith  enough  in  D'Enghien's  generosity  to  appeal  to 
him  on  the  sul]ject.  The  married  swain  behaved  as  the  bachelor 
bad  ventured  to  hope.  Though  not  supposed,  says  Lord  Mahon, 
to  bfe  very,  susceptible  of  the  feeling  <^  friendships  he  protested 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  honourable  establishment  of 
Mdlle.  de  Bouteville,  and  pledged  himself  not  to  renew  his  ad- 
dresses to  her  as  Duchess  of  Chatillon.  According  to  the  chro- 
hiclers  he  kept  bis  word — and  she  never  again  engaged  his '  soius' 
until  she  became  a  widow. 

These  affairs  gave  unspeakable  torment  to  the  Duchess 
D'Enghien^  who,  though  treated  with  uniform  neglect  and  thus 
braved  and  outcsged  by  a  suoo^ssion  of  criminal  intriguet>  bad 
coneeiv^  a  most  enthusiastic  love  for  her  husband.  She  bore 
eFerytbiii^  in  patient  silence^^no  reproach  ever  escaped  her  lips 
--Hshe  thung  over  her  child,  and  clung  to  the  hope  that»  as  her  hcaro 
seemed  to  share  her  parental  fondness,  he  would  sooner  or  later 
open  ha  heart  to  her  conjugal  devotioo.  She  heard  of  his  batdes 
and  Tietories  only  from  the  gazettes^---no  familiar  note  ever  reached 
her  dnrizig  his  glorious  mimths  of  absence.  It  was  at  a  full  court 
that  die  received  the  first  tidings  of  Nordlingen.  Various  little 
incidents  had  ere  then  revealed  the  fact  that 'neither  Mazarin  nor 
the  Queen  listened  with  unmixed  joy  to  the  ndws  of  their  cham- 
pion's suocesses.-  They  were  alarmed. at  such  a  rapid  accumulation 
of  victodes^'^faejtxembled  seeielily  aft  fhe  tboi^ht  of  the  inflnence 
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he  smst  be  ooasoltdatii^^  among  his  officers  as  wdl  as  his  saldkr j. 
On  this  ootasion  the  Queen  expressed  her  regret  that  the  (Seneral 
should  haire  been  wounded.  The  joung  duchess,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  could  not  for  onoe  repress  her  feelings :  *  I  doubt/  she 
exclaimed,  '  if  some  here  think  he  has  been  wounded  enough.' 

In  1646  Turenne  commanded  on  the  Rhine — where  the  war 
bad  now  begun  to  languish.  Old  Gaston  once  more  took  the 
Flemish  frontier,  and  D'Enghien  once  more  had  the  generosity 
to  serre  under  hiin.  Nothing  great  could  be  done  where  Gaston 
bf  Orleans  presided ;  two  or  three  towns  Cell,  and  perhaps  there 
would  have  been  a  battle,  but  die  Spanish  armj,  which  had  been 
on  the  adrance  in  the  direction  of  Dunkirk,  suddenly  began  a 
retreat.  Our  hero  in  a  skirmish  disarmed  an  officer  who  was  not 
aeqvanited  with  his  person,  and  who,  as  they  rode  off  the  ground 
li^iether,  told  him  with  simplicity  that  the  retn^^de  movement 
had  been  determined  on  as  soon  as  it  was  known  at  head-quarters 
that  the  Duke  had  arrived  &om  Pans.  The  satirical  wit,  Bussy 
Kabutin,  served  in  this  campaign,  and  fumidies  some  charac- 
teristic sketches  of  it  in  his  Memoirs.     For  example  :-^ 

*  Rabutin  fait  une  peinture  frappante  d'unc  sortie  que  la  garnison 
de  Mardyck  dirigea  sur  la  tranchee  du  Due  d'Enghien.  A  cette  nou- 
velle,  Eughien,  qui  apres  les  travaux  de  la  matinee  ^tait  alliS  diner, 
i^anit  en  toute  hftte  ses  meiUeurs  officiers,  se  jeta  sur  les  ennemis,  et 
les  mit  en  fhite,  lai  encore  eu  pourpoint  et  I'^e  a  la  main.  **  Non 
jamais,"  e'^rie Bussy,  qui  le  rencontra  au  milieu  du  feu,  ^jamais  I'ima- 
giaadon  d'un  peintre  ne  saurait  repriisenter  Mars  dans  la  chaleur  du 
combat  avec  autaut  de  farce  et  d'ckiergie !''  Le  Due  (ftait  couvert  de 
8uetar>  de  poussiere»  et  de  Aunee,  le  feu  jaillisBsit  de  ses  yeux,  et  le  bras 
doQt  il  tenait  son  Sj^  ^it  ensanglant^  jusqu'au  coude.  "  Vous  6tes 
bless^,  Monseigneur?"  lui  demanda  Bussy.  "Non,  non/*  rtfpondit 
Engbien;  "c'est  le  sang  de  ces  coquinsV'  11  voulait  parler  des 
enuemis.* — ^pp.  60,  61. 

Gaston  finally  quitted  his  post,  and  D'Enghien  ended  the 
campaign  by  a.  very  important  conquest — that  of  Dunkirk. 
This  was  so  great  a  service  that  ha  cbd  not  think  it  unbecom- 
rsq^  to  ask  a  magnificent  reward.  Just  before  his  wife's  brother 
f^  in  battle  in  Italy;  and  D'Enghieaa  claimed  the  proud 
loffice  with  winch  Richelieu  bad  some  years  before  invested  his 
ne[Aiew-^hai  of  Qrand  Amind  de  France^  D'Enghien's  re- 
iterated letters  from  the  anny  were  bacJced  by  the  etrenuons  per- 
sonal ezertk)ns  o£  his  father.  But  the  Prince  of  Coode  was 
<3tovemor  of  both  Burgumfy  and  Berry,  Qrand  Maitre^  and 
President  of  the  CouneiL  D'Enghien  was  Governor  of  Cham- 
|iagne,  and  of  the  grmt  fortress  of  Stenay,  and  to  add  to  all  these 
acqiuBitioiiSi  and  above  idl  to  the  hero's  influence  with  the  army, 
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and  with  the  young  nobility  as  a  class,  "*"  the  supreme  power  over 
the  whole  marine  of  France  would^  in  Mazarines  opinion,  have 
made  the  House  of  Conde  independent  of  the  crown.  He  in- 
geniously cloaked  his  refusal  by  pretending  that  the  Regent 
coveted  the  post  herself — and  the  royal  Dowager  became  Lady- 
High  Admiral  under  the  new  title  of  '  Surintendante  des  Mers.* 
Conde  abruptly  quitted  the  Court,  and  retired  to  Burgundy— and 
D'Enghien  took  as  little  pains  to  conceal  his  mortified  resent- 
ment. But  he  had  hardly  returned  from  the  camp  before  he  was 
called  on  to  witness  the  closing  scene  of  his  fathers  life.  He 
died  after  three  days*  illness  in  December,  1646 — died  *  chre- 
tiennement  et  en  bon  Catholique.' 

In  regard  of  fortune^  this  Prince  had  done  a  great  deal  for  his 
family.  He  found  the  house  of  Conde  poor — and  he  left  it  with 
a  million  of  landed  revenue — 40,000/.  per  annum  in  France  in 
1646! 

The  new  Prince  of  Conde  was  appointed  at  once  to  the  go- 
vernments which  his  father  had  held  in  addition  to  his  own,  and 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  he  would  now  consider  him> 
self  as  sajficiently  indemnified  for  his  disappc»ntment  as  to  the 
Admiralty.  But  his  ambition  had  contemplated  a  much  higher 
flight.  He  accepted  ell  that  was  ofifered,  and  instantly  produced 
a  new  and  totally  unexpected  demand.  It  was  no  less  than  for 
permission  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Franche  Comte  at  his 
own  expense-^the  said  territory  when  subdued  to  be  erected  into 
an  independent  sovereignty  for  himself.  He  urged  the  advantage 
that  would  result  to  France  from  such  a  dismemberment  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy :  but  Masarin  answered  with  a  smile,  that  a 
Duke  of  Burgundy  had  sometimes  been  as  bad  a  ^neighbour  as 
a  King  of  Spain.  Conde  retired  in  deep  disgust,  and  openly 
threatened  to  withdraw  his  support  from  the  government.  But 
he  thought  better,  and  soon  appeared  in  his  father's  place  as  one 
of  the  Council  of  the  Regency.  He  meant  to  bide  his  time. 
The  war  seemed  likely  not  to  be  much  longer  protracted.  Both 
parties  showed  signs  of  desiring  its  end.  What  if  the  last  cam- 
paign should  be  one  of  great  splendour  for  France,  and  not  for 
himself  but  for  Turerme  ? 

He  signified  his  desire  to  be  employed  again ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  he  himself  preferred  Spain  to  Germany  as  a 
new  fields  or  Mazarin  pressed  that  service  on  him,  from  the  wish 
to  keep  up  a  counterpoise  by  allotting  the  more  promising  theatre 

*  *  On  donnait  alors  4  s«8  partisBDS  le  nom  de  pbtits  m aitres,  h  cause  de  letu  ton 
Altier,  en  imitation  de  Cond^,  sobriquet  qui  depuis  a  change  de  sens  pour  marauer  mi 
8oin  alTect^  de  la  toilette.  Le  chaiigemeat  de  ce  mot  indique  aasez  bleu  celui  des 
Bittuxs  entre  1m  r^gnes  de  Louis  XIII*  et  de  Louis  XV.' 
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of  action  to  Tiirentie.  Cond6*8  Spanish  campaigii  of  1647  wm, 
however^  not  a  brilliant  one.  His  arrival  struck  terror  into  the 
oonrt  of  Madrid ;  and  the  king  himself  is  said  to  have  written  to 
all  his  geiierals>  '  to  avoid  a  meeting  with  that  young  presnmtuoso.' 
He  therefore  tried  in  vain  for  a  battle^  and  soon  experienced 
the  commissariat  difficnhies  which  have  ever  attended  warfare  in 
Spain.  The  only  memorable  thing  is  the  siege  of  Lerida,  the  first 
scene  of  discomfiture  for  Conde;  for  the  Spaniards  only  less 
glorious  than  Numantium  and  Saragossa.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  Conde  and  his  troops  did  whatever  skill  and  valour  could 
prompt  and  execute.  The  Catalan  insurgents^  whom  he  came  to 
helpi  were  astonished  when  they  first  distinguished  his  person : 
he  was  dressed  in  blacky  and  looked  so  like  a  young  eshidiante 
that  they  could  with  difficulty  believe  they  had  before  them  the 
hero  of  Rocroy,  and  Fribourg>  and  Nordlingen.  He  opened  the 
trenches  at  Lerida  in  a  style  which  is  said  to  have  been  customary 
in  Spain;  but  his  descendant  confesses  that  ^quand  meme  le 
siege  aurait  i\A  plus  heureux,  les  violons  seraient  de  trop  dans  son 
histoire  comme  dans  sa  tranch^e.'  H  e  was  forced  to  abandon  Lerida 
before  the  end  of  June.  He  used  to  say  in  after  years  that  the 
only  pleasure  he  had  had  in  the  expedition  was  in  re*perusing 
'  Csesar's  Commentaries/  and  identifying  the  scenery  of  his  ope^ 
rations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uerda.  We  have  heaid,  on  good 
authority^  that  when  the  great  English  Captain  of  our  own  time 
was  campaigning,  whether  in  India  or  in  the  Peninsula^  his  oon* 
stant  companion  was  a  pocket  Caesar.  There  are  extant  some 
ludicrous  stanzas  which  Conde  is  said  to  have  composed  on  his 
way  back  from  Spain — 'sans  doute  pour  prevenir  ceux  qu*il 
craignait  k  Paris;'  but  he  did  not  joke  with  Mazarin.  He 
reproached  the  minister  fiercely  for  having  withheld  men^  money^ 
and  matMel,  Mazarin  '  humbled  himself/  begged  him  to  choose 
whatever  field  he  liked  for  1648,  and  offered  carte  blanche  as  to 
every  prraaratory  arrangement.  Cond6  was  not  idle  during  the 
winter.  He  took  cslre  that  all  his  favourite  officers  should  be  in 
readiness  to  join  him  in  the  spring,  and  resolved  to  obliterate 
his  Spanish  disgraces  by  another  grand  series  of  operations  in 
Flanders. 

In  the  ^ring  of  1648  he  was  on  the  Scheldt^  at  the  head  of 
14,000  men,  opposed  to  the  Archduke  Leopold,  whose  muster 
wa«  18,000.  The  campaign  would  have  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful, had  not  Mazarin — who,  among  other  adventures  of  his 
youth,  had  once  been  a  captain  of  horse,  and  always  had  a 
hankering  after  military  fame — ^thought  proper  to  interfere  with 
certain  arrangements  of  his  general,  much  after  the  fashion  of 
the  aulic  council  of  Vienna  in  later  days^  and  with  similar  result 
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Thus  Counray  was  lost  "But  Cbnde  toot  Ypres,  wBicI^ , more 
than  restored  the  balance;  The  archduke  hastened  to  .esfablisli 
himsel/  in  a  seemingly  impregnable  position  at  Lens.'  Conde^ 
eager  to  pursue  him,  discovered  that  the  chest  was.  empty. :  he 
had  been  again  deceived.  He  left  the  army,  and  rode  night 
and  day  to  Paris.  Mazarin  explained  this  time  to  his  satisfaction. 
Hot  dissensions  were  begun  between  the  court  and  the  Parliament 
of  Paris :  the  exchequer  was  in  the  same  condition  as  his  military 
chest.  The  Prince  raised  a  large  sum  on  his  own  security,  and, 
exclaiming,  '  So  the  state  survives,  I  shall  want  nothing,* .  re- 
mounted for  the  frontier.  A  week  had  passed,  and  the  Spanish 
army  lay  where  he  had  left  it,  but  with  all  its  defences  re- 
doubled. Conde  executed  on«  of  the  most  brilliant  of  stratagems 
«*-a  feigned  disoomfiture  and  flight  deceived  the  archduke  and  his 
deeply-skilled  lieutenant.  Beck : — 

*  Alors  s'engagea  la  fameuse  bataille  de  Lens,  Tone  des  plus  belles 
dont  s'enorgueilirt  le  rfegne  de  Louis  XIV.  D'abord  les  eunemis  pa- 
raissaient  avoir  I'avantage,  mais  bientot  tout  c^da  au  gt5uie  de  Conde, 
L'annt5e  Espagnole  fut  non  seulenient  defaite,  mais  k  moititJ  detruite  ; 
Ton  porta  le  nolnbre  de  Icurs  lues  k  quatre  mille,  et  de  leurs  prisotmiers 
h  six  mille ;  le  reste  se  disperse,  et  I'archiduc  se  trouva  presque  sahB  armeei. 
Tons  les  bagages,  toute  I'artillerie,-  et  presque  tous  les  officiers  g«*neraux 
tomb^rent  entre  les  mains  du  prince.  Parmi  ces  demiers  on  remarquait  le 
brave  G<^n6ral  Beck,  perc^  de  plusieurs  coups,  et  que  le  d^sespoir  d'une 
defaite  frappait  jusq*aa  fond  de  Tame.  II  fut  transported  k  Arras,  mais  la 
mort  qu 'il  invoquait  k  grands  oris  vint  bientot  terminer  see  regrets  et  sea 
soufi^nces.  "  II  ne  fit  que  jurer  pendant  sa  prison  jusqu'k  ce  qu'il 
mourut  de  sea  blessures,  sans  vouloir  recevoir  compliment  de  personne, 
pas  m^mc  du  Prince  de  Condt?,  tant  il  «ltait  enragS  de  la  perte  de  cette 
bataille.    (Mtfra.  de  Montglat,  vol.  ii.  p.  2*79.)"  '— PP.  76, 17. 

This  victory  was  in  August.  Conde  followed  it  up  by  the 
capture  of  Fumes,  and,  though  severely  wounded  in  that  as- 
aauU,  wonid  have  done  much  more ;  but  the  troubles  at  Paris 
had  by  this  time  reached  such  a  point  that  Mazarin  was  com- 

Elled  to  bid  him  bring  the  campaign  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 
e  obeyed,  and  arrived  in  the  capital  to  find  the  curtain  just 
dropped  on  the  first  act  in  the  drama  of  ihe  Fronde. 

We  are  not  so  wild  as  to  attempt  here  any  sketch  of  this  great 
chapter  in  the  history  of  France.  Whoever  wishes  to  study  it 
seriously  will  find  much  assistance  in  the  work  of  the  Count  de 
Saint  Aulaire,  to  which  Lord  Mahon  pays  a  compliment  in 
his  first  page,  and  to  which  he  frequently  refers  in  the  course  of 
his  *  EssaU  *    The  Count  maintains,  as  to  the  origin  and  ground- 

*  M.  de  Saint  Au1aire>  book  was  pablithed  in  1837  ;  and  it  it  cmiont  now  to  see 
how  completely  he  had  anticipnted  the  tone  that  woald  have  suited  a  eovrtkr  of  the 
kiug  of  the  French  in  writing  a  history  of  the  Fronde.  The  composition  is  a  very 
elegant  one;  and  many  of  iti  tahUaur  are  quite  alive. 
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work  of  the  quarrel,  opinions  diame^cally  opposed  to  those  eir 

!)rd^ed  by  Voltaire  in  his  '  Siecle  de  Louis  XlV.,*  and  inforced 
n  his  *  Histoire  des  Partements.*  Lord  Mahon  seems  to  follow 
in  the'  main  M.  de  St.  Aulaire^s  view  of  the  question ;  hut  h^ 
judiciously  forbears  from  disquisition,  confining  himself  as  closely 
as  posaoble  to  what  immediately  and  personally  concerned  his 
hero.  The  Count  holds  that  RicheUeu*s  success  in  breaking  the 
power  of  the  nobility  had  left  no  barrier  against  unmitigated 
oriental  despotism,  unless  what  might  be  reared  out  of  the  original 
privileges  of  the  Legal  Bodies,  and  that  the  parliament  was  en- 
tirely justified  in  every  attempt  they  made  to  give  breadth  and 
strength  to  their  pretensions.     Lord  Mahon  says,  briefly,— 

,  *  On  peut  assurer  que  la  raison  etait  presque-  eniikre  de  ce  dernier 
c&t6»  Lea  impfits  rendus  necesaaires  pax  la  guerre^  et  quelquefois  par 
la  prodigalite,  etaient  lev<^  par  les  intendans  royaux  dans  les  provinoea 
avec  des  frauides  qui  en  doublaieut  la  poids,  avec  une  dureti^  qui  les 
falsaient  sentir  davautage.  Lea  droits  de  la  magistrature  t^taient  utal 
coinpris  et  peu  reapect<b  par  une  reine  Espagnole  et  un  miniatre  Italien, 
D'un  autre  c6ttil'exemple  de  rt^ volte  que  PAugleterre  dounait  alors  avait 
ferment<j  dans  toutes  les  t6tes.  Les  jeuoes  gena  surtout,  et  le  menu 
peuple,  ne  demandalent  qu'k  aller  en  avant— -n'iniporte  oi^,  n'importe 
avec  qui.  Mais  les  chefs  du  parlemeat,  pleins  d'un  v^itable  patrio*- 
tisme,  tStaient  bien  loin  de  se  proposer  pour  module  les  parlementairea 
Anglaia,  qui  dans  ce  moment  mettaient  leur  roi  en  jug^meut,  et  ils  re«i 
pousaaient  m^me,  comme  le  plus  grand  des  outrages,  toute  comparaisoa 
avec  eux.  Quaod  on  rt^flecnit  &  cette  dt^marche,  c^alement  ferme  et 
mod^ree,  que  le  parlemeut  de  Paris  a  preaque  toujours  tenue — quand  on 
contemple  cette  loogue  et  illustre  su^te  de  magistrats  int^gres  depuis  le 
Cbancelier  de  I'Hdpital  jusqu'^  Lamoignon  de  Malesheibea—- quelque- 
fois  centre  le  roi,  quelquefois  pour  le  roi, — mais  toujours,  toqjours,  seloa 
leur  devoir  et  au  poste  du  danger — oil  est  I'ame  basse  qui  ne  se  sentira 
p&i<jtrer  ^admiration  et  de  respect !' — pp.  80,  81, 

Lord  Mahon  is  no  more  than  M.  de  SU  Aulaire  a  panegyrist  of 
Conde's  conduct  throughout  the  Fronde  period.  He  gives  hioi 
credit  for  having  begun  with  fair  intentions^  bat  allows  that  he 
vas  incapacitated,  by  his  temper  and  pride^  from  holding  an  even 
course  amidst  affairs  of  this  nature,  and  in  effect  confesses  that 
his  tumultuous  passions  retluced  him  to  be  little  better  than  the 
puppet  alternately  of  the  unsleeping  guile  of  Mazarin,  and  the 
andacioua  genius  of  the  equally  unprincipled  Cbndy  (Du  Betz), 
then  titular  Archbishop  of  Cormth  and  Coadjutoor  of  Paris.  One 
brief  sketch  of  the  latter  is  niot  to  be  omitted  :<«-^ 

^  II  i$tait  ne  eh  1613,  le  cadet  d*xtnt  famille  ancienne  en  Italic,  et 
illustre  en  France,  Forc^  malgr^  son  inclination,  k  pr^dre  i'citat 
eficl^iastLque,  il  y  avait  apporttS  les  virtus  et  les  vices  de  TiStat  militaire 
— desmoeors  reHioh^d,  desmani^res  libres,  un  courage  k  toute  ^preuve, 
et  une  soif  d^vorante  de  rtSvoltes  et  de  guerres.    Un  jour^  parrai  lea 

r.      .u  r^r  troubles 
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trouble  que  noua  auroQ*  k  d^crire,  lepeupteyYojant un  p«]giiai4  iortir  k 
demi  de  ea  robe,  ne  put  s'einpicber  de  rtksner,  "  Voilit  le  brtfTiaire  de 
notre  archev^ue !"  En  effet,  on  pourrait  dire  de  lui,  que  c'eat  plutdt 
un  spadassin  qu'un  aoldat  qu'il  avait  pria  pour  module.  Que  penser 
d'un  pr^tre  qui  juge  n^cessaire  de  se  dt^fendre  comme  d'une  faibleasQ 
de  n'avoir  pas  donnti  de  suite  k  un  projet  d'assassinat  qu'il  avait  form^ 
autrefois  centre  le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  ?  Comment  concilier  cette 
d<^pravation  de  jugement  avec  ce  feu  du  g(^nie,  et  cette  admirable  puis- 
sauce  de  parole  qu'on  remarqua  dans  sa  vie,  et  qu'on  peut  encore,  m^me 
k  preisent,  admirer  dana  aes  "  M(^moires"— ouvrage  dont  le  style,  k  la 
fois  yigoureuz  et  om^,  rapelle  souvent  lea  anciens,  dont  Tauteiir  tf4tut 
nourri! 

'  Dana  le  temps  dont  nous  parlonai  Gondy,  pr^voyant  les  tioubles,  eC 
eap^rant  d*y  jouer  le  premier  r6le,  ne  n^gligeait  aucun  moyen  d'etablir 
son  cTf^dit  parmi  le  peuple.  II  affectait  une  haute  pidt^,  et  s'attachait 
les  dt^vota.  II  distribuait  des  aommes  immenses  pour  soulager  lea 
pauvres.  Les  dames  galantes,  dont  11  ^tait  I'amant,  devenaient  pour  lui 
des  agens  politiques.  Une  vieille  tante  devote  servait,  sana  s^en  douter, 
k  la  m^me  fin ;  elle  allait  de  quartier  en  quartier  distribuant  aes  au- 
ra6nes  parmi  le  has  peuple,  et  la  bonne  dame  ne  manquait  preaque 
jamais  d'ajouter,  **  Priez  Dieu  pour  mon  neveu ;  c'est  lui  de  qui  il  lui 
a  plu  BC  aervir  pour  cette  bonne  CEuvre  !*' ' — ^pp.  82,  83. 

The  elder  leaders  of  the  parliament  were,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
questioned,  honest  men.  They  resisted  in  the  beginning  every 
temptation,  and  Mazarin  held  out  many,  to  separate  their  in- 
terests, as  a  corporation,  from  those  of  the  nation  of  which  they 
considered  themselves  entitled  to  be  the  official  guardians  and 
counsellors.  Their  demand  that  no  money  should  be  levied 
unless  the  royal  ordonnance  had  been  examined  and  counter- 
signed by  them,  was  on  the  wholp  justified  by  the  misery  and 
iniquity  that  had  attended  the  financial  administration  of  Richelieu 
and  his  successor :  their  other  great  demand,  that  po  man  shoi]l4 
be  kept  in  prison  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  without  the 
grounds  of  his  arrest  being  declared  to  the  magistracy  of  the  dia- 
trict,  was  so  reasonable  and  just,  that,  had  the  princes  of  the  blood- 
royal  given  them  their  united  support,  (and  none  were  more  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  of  arrests  than  they,)  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proud  queen  and  her  subtle  guide  must  have  opposed 
them  in  vain.  But  had  the  princes  given  steady  adhesion  to  the 
court,  the  parliament  nvust  have  found  themselves  entirely  in- 
capable of  enforcing  their  demands.  The  respect  for  the  blood- 
royal  still  amounted  to  a  most  irresistible  superstition.  There 
might  have  been  abundance  of  bloody  riots,  but  no  party  could 
have  been  formed  that  would  have  encountered  deliberately  the 
risks  of  a  civil  war  in  the  face  of  the  combined  princes  of  the 
bouse  of  Bourbon.  Most  eager,  accordingly,  was  the  zeal  with 
which  both  the  minister  and  the  leading  magistracy  courted  the 
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varions  brandies,  of  the  royal  family,  even  the  fartbett  off  and  tbe 
least  important,  illegitimate  as  well  as  Intimate ;  but  the  splendid 
talents  and  services  of  Conde^  together  with  his  close  proximity 
to  the  throne,  could  not  but  fix  every  eye  on  him  as  the  grand 
ruling  influence  to  be  appealed  to.  And  had  Cond^  united  tQ 
his  fiery  genius  the  natural  humanity  of  feeling  and  the  calmn^sq 
of  judgment  that  belonged  to  Turenpe,  there  seems  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  appeal  would  have  led — first  to  a  real  steady 
pnion  among  the  princes  of  Bourbon — and  thence  to  the  establish^ 
ment  of  a  system  of  government  more  rational  and  orderly  thm 
France  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  attain.  But  Conde  s  harsh 
disposition^  and  intolerable  haughtiness  of  bearing,  were  fata} 
obstacles.  He  was,  })erhaps,  inferior  to  hardly  any  man  in  history 
as  a  general — ^but  equally  unfit  to  be  either  the  minister  of  the 
crown,  or  the  tribune  of  the  people,  or  the  political  chief  of  the 
nobility. 

If  the  natural  influence  of  the  Bourbon  house  was  thu9 
paraly^d  during  the  childhood  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the  violence 
of  Conde,  the  parlianient  had  to  lean  on  a  not  le^s  danger- 
ous supporter  whenever  they  looked  beyond  the  high  sphere 
of  princes  and  their  own  respectable  circle  of  the  robe,  to 
the  great  population  of  the  French  capital.  The  Coadjutor 
wielded  the  democracy :  the  very  lowest  orders  were,  perhaps, 
more  under  the  control  of  the  Duke  de  Beaufort ;  but  he  was 
as  empty  and  frivolous  a  dandy  as  ever  courted  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  mob ; — the  bourgeoisie,  the  decent,  easy  citizens — the  reli* 
gums  public,  above  all,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  actmg  arch- 
bishop—  the  most  restless,  dauntless,  and  unscrupulous  of  agi- 
tators, the  first  pulpit  orator  of  the  day — the  most  dexterous  as 
well  as  profligate  of  its  debauchees — at  once  a  Rochester,  a  Sava- 
narola,  and  a  Catiline.  Gondy  was  at  this  time  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year ;  one  of  the  most  graceful  men  of  the  time.  The  Prince  de 
Marsillac^  afterwards  Puke  of  RochefoucauU,  the  author  of  the 
*  Maxims,*  was  of  the  same  age  exactly.  Turenne  was  thirty- 
seven;  but  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  thinks  it  a  circumstance  worth 
Tiotjng,  that  all  the  other  leading  men  who  figured  in  the  Fronde 
(excepting  Mazarin,  who  was  near  fifty,  and  some  venerable 
magistrates)  were,  like  Conde,  under  thirty  when  the  disturb- 
ance began.  The  Count  observes  also  the  great  number  of 
women  celebrated  for  beauty  who  filled  prominent  parts  on  either 
9ide, — the  Duchesses  of  Longueville,  Montbazon,  Chatillon, 
Bouillon,  Nemours,  &c.  &c.  Young  men  and  pretty  women  are 
at  all  times  likely  to  be  most  active  in  mischief;  but  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  the  grand  actors  in  the  contemporaneous  civil 
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war  of  England  were,  with  rare  ezceptiona,  men  beyond  the 
half-way  house ;  and  that  female  gallantries  exerted  hardly  any  per- 
ceptible influence  on  this  side  of  the  Channd.  If  Count  St.  Au* 
laire  bad  not  been  a  Frenchman  he  might,  perhaps^  hare  noticed 
these  contrasts^  and  found  in  them  some  explanation  of  the  rarity  of 
tergiversations  among  our  partisans  as  compared  wilh  those  of  his 
own  country  at  the  same  epoch,  as  well  as  of  the  comparative 
order  and  gravity  of  all  our  proceedings,  and  our  exemption  from 
any  such  scenes  of  wholesale  massacre  and  assassination  as  stain 
the  page  of  the  Frcmde. 

Party-names  are  almost  always  in  their  origin  nicknames: 
that  of  the  Fronde  sprung  from  a  jocular  phrase  of  the  wit  and 
poet  Bachaumont  He  was  then  a  young  counsellor  of  the  par- 
liament, and,  walking  to  court  one  morning,  was  interrupted  by  a 
Incker  of  college  lads,  whose  usual  weapon  was  the  9Ung.  If  e 
had  been  meditating  a  speech  in  opposition  to  his  father,  the 
president  Le  Coigneux,  who  had  supported  the  government  the 
day  before,  and  said  to  his  companion,  '  I  mean  to  Mng  the  old 
gentleman*-— yr072(2er  fnon  pere.  No  unfit  origin  for  this  dassical 
sobriquet — no  unjust  omen  of  the  thoughtless  passions  and  ca- 
pricious piques  that  were  to  give  its  idtimate  character  to  the 
Fronde ;  converting  a  solemn  assertion  of  civil  liberty  into  a  riotous 
masquerade  of  folly,  lust,  and  cruel ty-»the  old  and  new  GtHa 
Diaboliper  Francos. 

Mazarines  temper  and  taste,  not  less  than  his  calculation  of 
interest,  had  disposed  him  to  render  the  palace  as  attractive  as 
it  had  been  otherwise  in  the  later  years  of  Louis  XIII.;  and 
Gondy  was  very  willing  to  participate  in  the  gaieties  of  a  voluptu- 
ous court,  and  place  his  own  popular  influence  at  the  searvice  of  the 
government.  But  Mazarin  thoroughly  understood  the  arts  by  which 
that  influence  had  been  acquired,  and  dreaded  lest  the  presence 
of  a  younger  rival,  who  at  least  equalled  himself  in  courtly  accom- 
plishments, might  by  and  bye  direct  against  him  both  the  religious 
and  the  national  feelings  of  the  people.  The  first  great  tumult 
of  the  barricades  was  appeased  by  the  personal  intervention  of  the 
devout  Coadjutor,  headmg  a  solemn  procession  of  his  clergy  with 
the  holiest  emblems  of  a  faith  which  was  still  powerful  even  in 
Paris;  and  he  was  admitted  to  a  midnight  tite  a  iete,  in  which 
the  Queen  thanked  him  warmly.  But  from  the  details  in  his  own 
memoirs  we  cannot  but  gather  that  he  had  tried  to  make  more 
use  of  this  interview  than  her  Majesty  had  been  prepared  for. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  on  any  other  supposition  for  the  decision 
with  which  he  almost  immediately  afterwards  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  opposition.     His  vanity  and  ambition  must  have 
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nfewfld;  at  the  «aiB0  momeat  «oaie  very  gevete  wound.     Anne  ^l\ 
AiifsUia,  howerer.Buspeetcd  4>f  versalUi^  at  ain  earlier  period,  hftd  ^ 
Dorn^  bestowed  an  a&cdon  which  no  vvHiXty  eouki  shaker  Lord 
MaJbon  has  bene  a  nmiblnde  as  wicked  as  any  in  his  Rochefou-* 
cauld — he  oomporea  amoxoas  ladtea  to  weatheroocks,  which  are 
easily  fixed-  vAiM  onoe  they  have  got  maty. 

Whea Condd  anivad  with  the  freshlaurels of  Lfens,  his  womided 
arm  yet  in  a  slings  the  uniTenud  enthusiasm  of  his  veoeption  wsis 
comidered  by  .Goody  not  less  attentively  thanby  Mazarin ;  and  on 
either  side  eager  efforts  were  made  to  enlist  him.  He  was  at  first; 
it  seems  to  be  admitted  on.  all  hands,  sincerely  desirous  of  acting  '^j 
as,  a  mediator,  and  bringing  about  such  a  settlement  as  might  I 
have  at  once  satisfied  the  really  {mtnotio  chiefs  of  the  parliament, 
and  left  the  Crown  unimpaired  in  anything  but  despotic  pre^ 
tcHisions.  But  passiion  and  prejodioe  were  stronger  elements  of 
his  character  than*  principle,  fuid  they  were  watched  and  played  | 
upon  by  crafty  mastens  who  understood  him  far  better  dian  he  did 
them  or  himself.  Ma2arin  dreaded  his  priTate  interviews  with^^ - 
Giondy — but,  dissembling  that  feeling,  urged  only  the  superior 
benefita  that  might  be  anticipated  from  the  Prince  s  personally  at-- 
tendiiig  the  debates  of  the  parliament,  and  exerting  the  influence 
'  of  his  station  and  talents  oo  the  leading  magistrates  and  citizens 
tberaselres.  This  Gondy  durst  not  oppose,  and  the  result  was 
what  the  Italian  had  foreseen.  A  few  days  of  pertinacious  debate 
left  the  Prince  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  presumption  of  the 
aspiring  bmirgeoit.  He  rushed  to  the  simple  conclusion  that  he 
had  been  duped  at  a  distance  by  the  smooth  professions  of  a  set  of 
vulgar  pedants — 'ces  diabies  des  bonnets  quarres* — whose  real 
design  it  was  to  imitate  the  triumphant  anti-royalists  of  England. 
His  haughty  words  and  haughtier  gestures  exasperated  into  fury 
the  presidents  and  counsell^s  who  had  at  first  welcomed  him 
among  them  with  fawning  bl^mdishments ;  and  he  wound  up  the 
last  of  many  long  interviews  with  the  Coadjutor  by  telling  him 
plainly  that  he  perceived  the  parliamentary  party  aimed  at  higher 
game  than  'ce  gredin  de  Sicilien^ — ^^  Je  m'appelle  Louis  de 
Bourbon/  said  he ;   'jene  veux  pas ebranler  la  Courcmne.' 

*  Telle  fut  la  demifere  conf(^rence  entre  ces  deux  hommes  remarquablea, 
alofs  amis  et  bienveillanB  Tun  pour  Tautre,  mais  k  la  veilie  de  se  livrer 
avec  ardeur  k  deux:  partis  contraires ;  ennemis  acharnt^s  et  impitoyables 
pendant  de  lougues  annees,  mais  r^unis  eufin  sous  I'l^ide  da  malheur, 
et  par  les  internes  d'une  haine  commune.' — p.  98. 

Had  Conde  at  this  easrly  period  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
jFhmde,  the  throne  must  indeed  have  been  shaken ;  but  even  his 
hatred  of  Mazarin  was  not  so  potent  as  his  contempt  for  the 
'  botanets  quarres  ;*  and,  as  a  prince  and  a  gentleman,  he  partook 
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the  indignation  excited  among  almost  all  of  his  order  by  the  daily 
increatiog  aodacitj  of  the  mob.  Grots  pasquinades  and  ribald 
chansons  invaded  the  province  of  polite  ^ssip ;  and  the  brutal  in-* 
science  with  which  Da»M  Anne  and  her  ' .  i  .  .  de  Mazarin  ' 
were,  libelled^  could  not  agitate  his  onlj  personal  enemies  to 
terror,  without  stirring  himself  to  fierce  anger.  The  Queen  took 
refuge  at  St.  Germain  in  the  midst  of  wintet — and  Conde  at- 
tended her  thither,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  rbj&l  tkmilj,  except 
only  his  sister  Mad.  de  Longueville,  who  alleged  A  delicAte  reason 
for  her  absence :  but  the  Coadjutor  had  found  this  fair  lady  more 
accessible  to  his  flatteries  than  her  brother.  She  was  persuaded 
that  the  Prince  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  bj 
feelings  of  unmerited  compassion  and  silly  generosity ;  and  when 
the  moment  of  the  decided  explosion  came,  and  the  hero  ac- 
cepted  the  command  of  the  Queen*s  forces,  Mad.  de  Longueville, 
forgetting  her  alleged  gros^Mse,  appeared  radiant  in  beauty  by 
the  side  of  Gondy  on  the  balcony  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  And 
after  a  few  days  another  of  the  same  house  deserted  from  St.  Ger<- 
main  to  offer  the  parliament  and  the  Parisians  his  support.  Thiil 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Conde,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  a  weak, 
conceited  coxcomb,  deformed  in  person,  at  that  time  destined  for 
the  church ;  and  two  bad  passions,  one  of  them  detestable,  had 
combined  to  determine  his  course.  He  Entertained  a  bitter  jea-^ 
lousy  of  his  brother's  renown,  and  his  love  for  his  sister  was  other 
than  fraternal.  We  know  not  how  far  she  went  in  flattering  his 
guilty  insanity,  nor  whether  the  Archbishop  of  Corinth  conde* 
scended  to  use  any  worse  instrument  than  flattery  of  his  incapable 
ambition.  But  thus  the  House  of  Conde  was  divided  against 
itself ;  and  these  were  the  male  and  female  leaders  against  whom 
its  chief  figured  in  what  he  elegantly  termed  the  guerre  des  pots 
dc  chancre.  But  there  was  no  lack  of  bloodshed  in  Xh^  wat*. 
With  8000  soldiers  Conde  environed  Paris,  and  starved  its  mar* 
kets,  and  beat  down  the  raw  insurgents  wherever  they  ventutfed 
to  confront  him.  In  one  of  these  skirmishes,  for  they  could  not 
be  called  battles,  his  friend  Chatill(>n  was  slain  by  his  side: 
but  he  remembered  the  bargain  upon  which  the  Duchess  had 
been  married,  and  was  ready  to  offer  consolation.  Such  wlis, 
in  and  near  Paris,  the  January  of  1649.  It  was  at  St.  Germain, 
an  exile  in  an  exiled  court,  that  Mafia  Henrietta  received  the 
news  of  the  solemn  murder  at  Whitehall. 

Shortly  after  this  Mad.  dc  Longueville  gained  over  one  ifrhose 
accession  promised  everything  to  her  cAuse,  and  yet  proved  for 
the  moment  fatal  to  it.  Another  of  her  admirers,  hitherto  not 
encouraged,  was  Turenne — ^his  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bou- 
illon, bad  from  the  fint  favoured  the  Fronde,  and  her  female 
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avtlfices  DOW  wotIokI  so  effeotnallj  in  reinforcement  of  Turenne'i 
feelings  towards  the  head  of  bis  house,  that  he  not  only  inti*» 
mated  his  willingness  to  join  her  side  also,  but  tarnished  his 
great  name  by  a  delibemte  attempt  to  sednce  the  army  nnder  hii 
orders  on  the  Rhine*  He  failed  in  this  »ttefflpt~^but  the  Arch« 
duke  passed  the  frontier  of  Flanders  to  co-opentte  in  a  plan  of 
campaign  which  the  illustrious  traitor  had  sketched;  and  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  already  alarmed  i4rith  the  violence  of  its 
own  democratio  partisans,  abruptly  patched  up  a  reoonciliation 
with  the  Queen,  rather  than  find  itself  in  alliance  with  Spain 
against  France.  This  was  the  peace  of  Rnel.  Hasty  and  hollow 
as  it  Wfts^  it  answered  the  immediate  patriotic  purpose.  Turenne 
fled  from  the  army  which  he  would  fain  hare  betrayed,  and  his 
ally  the  Archduke  retraced  his  steps. 

The  day  after  the  treaty  was  signed  Cond4  rode  into  Paris  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  out  of  the  common  course,  and  continued 
to  drive  about  the  streets  as  usual  with  a  couple  of  laekey«f 
behitid  his  coach,  greeted  everywhere,  it  seems,  with  much  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  when  he  returned  from  Lens.  But  Mazarin, 
though  the  Parliament  had  tacitly  withdrawn  an  article  aimed 
against  his  person,  did  not  share  the  proud  tranquillity  of  his 
generah  He  refused  to  face  the  Parisians,  and  removed  with 
the  Queen  and  young  Louis  to  Compiegne* 

None  of  the  reeonciliations  had  been  sincere;  and  on  all  sides, 
before  the  Court  ventured  to  approach  Paris  in  Augusts  new 
cnyps  of  grudge  and  grievance  were  fast  tipening.  Maearin  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  give  Coitde  all  he  asked-~and  the 
Prince's  dem^ds  both  for  himself  and  his  friends  were  indeed 
extravagant.  Thfe  Cardinal  had  in  hand  a  marriage  for  one  of  his 
nieces  with  the  Duke  of  Mercosur — but  Cond^  proclaimed  that 
the  House  of  Vend6me  were  his  hereditary  enemies,  and  that  he 
would  not  suffer  such  an  alliance  to  take  place.  He  insulted 
Maisarin  grossly — ^turtied  on  his  heel  with  '  Adieu,  Mars  1'  and,  it  is 
said,  addressed  a  billet  '  AP  illustrissimo  Signor  Faquino."  Over 
and  over,  explanations  were  olTered  and  accepted  *-*  Mazarin, 
^  moins  irrite  qu'cffiray^,*  even  consented  to  waive  Mdll^.  de 
Mancini's  marriage  —  but  the  rancour  remained  and  feirtercd 
deepek*  end  deeper  between  them-^and  Condi  contrived  to  irri- 
tate the  Queen  herself,  not  only  through  his  contumelious 
treatment  of  the  Cardinal,  but  by  an,  if  possible,  still  more  un- 
pandtonable  offence.  There  Was  a  certain  Marquis  de  Jarsay 
about  the  court.  Who  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for  wit, 
humour>  music,  and  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  boudoir  and 
the  salon:  This  brilliant  spark  conceived  the  wild  notion  (onb 
which  clevet  cftrpet*knights  of  his  order  have  often  enough  elites- 
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tained)  thftt  the  greivt  lady  whom  lie  could  amuse  mi^bt»  perhaps^ 
le^v^rd  pleasantry  by  tenderness..  He  made  Conde  hui  confidaat ; 
and.ivhether  the  Prince  thought  his  ambkion  not  hopeless,  or  was 
merely  in  pursnit  of  misehi^,  he  enoDuraged  Jarsay  in  proceedings 
which  tended,  if  not  to  compccunise  the  Queen  6enously>  at  least 
to  oast  new  suspicion  on  her  conduct,  and,  what  is  worse, 
ridicule^^  for^  like  most  professed  witsi,  Jarsay  was  as  much 
laughed  at  as  witii.  The  Qneen  expressed  her  indignation  in 
terms  which  must  be  allowed  tD  have  the  merit  of  singular  naivete. 
She  said  ^at  the  most  'ample  demoiselle'  had.  a  right  to  have 
her  own  inclinations  consulted  in  ^une  a&ire  de  nature!*  Per- 
ceiving how  gravdy  Conde  had  committed  himself  by  these 
wanton  indiscretions^  the  restless  Coadjutor  and  the  dissatisfied 
party  in  the  parliament  made  many  overtures  to  the  Prince ;  and 
his  sister,  with  whom  he  was  now  on  cordial  terms  again,  eagerly 
lent  herself  to  forward  Gondy's  new  attempts.  But  while  she 
was  consistent  in  her  political  views,  and  had  never  looked  on 
the  peace  of  Ruel  but  as  a  truce,  Conde  exhibited  an  almost 
incredible  degree  of  vacillation,  '  In  three  days,'  says  one  of  the 
I  chroniclers,  '  he  changed  his  purpose  three  hundred  times/  As 
.  he  himself  confessed  siterwards,  he  was  never  at  home  in  seditions, 
{  but '  assex  poltron.'  Mad.  de  Longueville  herself,  however,  Qould 
not  sustain  a  bearing  suitable  for  the  occasion.  As  the  ally  of 
Gondy,  «he  affected  to  have  wholly  renounoed  all  worldly  vanities, 
and  there  was  much  rejoicing  among  the  godly  over  her  vows  of 
penitaice  and  reform:  but  tjbe  fair  convert  often  treated  her 
clients  among  the  magistracy  and  bourgeoisie  with  haughty  cold- 
ness— even  with<  the  arroganl  rudeness  which  was  too  apt  to  break 
out  in  her  brother ;  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  sincerity  and  con- 
sistency of  her  political  designs,  she  became  as  unpopular  as  the 
Prince  himself. 

The  Cardinal  watdied  all  this  with  a  calm  eye,  and  prepared 
in  silence  a  coup  d*etat.     At  a  moment  when  Conde,  having 
just  been  gratified  as  to  some  new  demand,  was  on.  smooth  terms 
with  the  court,  his  carriage  was  fired  into  at  ni^ht,  and  one  of  his 
servants  wounded.     Maiarin  sucoeeded  in  convincing  him  that 
the  murderous  attempt  had  been  prompted  eilher  by  Gondy  or 
by  some  of  the  leading  Parliamentarians.     Cond^  couched  a 
rash  accusation  in  insolent  languagO'-^the  parliament  as  a  body 
took  flame,  and  the  populace  resented  the  imputation  on  their 
saintly  diocesan.     Maisarin  now  saw  that  the  time  was  come^- 
/'     he  cajoled    Gaston  into  a  reluctant   consent,   and    struck   his 
;      blow.     Warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Conde,  Conti,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess   of    Longueville,  and  several  other    leading    persons, 
were  lyiug  open  on  his  tables  when  the  Prinoe  himself  sud- 
denly 
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denly  tnteni  his  cabinet.  His  eye  immediately  rested  on  the 
papers — hot  the  Italian  oonfidenoe  was- supreme.  '  I  find  it  ne- 
cessarji'  said  tbe  cardanal,  *  to  arrest  some  of  these  assasmns-^^thc 
Doke  of  Orleans  has  signed  the  waniattta«*-and  you  are  come  in 
^tood  time,  for  1  wanted  your  hsghuess's  CDuntersignatnre  also,  as  . 
Lietttenant-General  of  tbe  Guard.'  The  prince  iook  up  a  pen-*^ 
signed  the  order  for  fail  own  arrest-^and  was  the  same  night  a 
prisoner  at  Vinoennes.  His  brcyther  and  brother-in-law  fell  alto 
into  the  snare — but  the  Duchess  of  Longueville  received^  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  private  warning,  and  escaped  into  Nonnandy ;  and 
thus^  perhaps,  Anne  of  Austria  missed  after  all  the  prey  nearest 
her  heart.  There  is  one  circumstance  in  this  story  on  which  the 
arch-scoifer  has  a  locolent  comment :— « 

*  On  lit  que  la  Reine-Mere  se  retira  dans  son  petit  oratoire  pendant 
qu'on  ae  saisissait  des  princes^  qu'elle  fit  mettre  h  genoux  le  roi  eon 
fils  ftge  de  onze  ans,  ct  qu'ils  prierentDiEU  devotement  ensemble  pour 
rheureux  succes  de  cette  expedition.'  Si  Mazarin  en  avait  us^  ainsi, 
c*eut  ete  une  momerie  atroce.  Ce  n'^tait  dans  Anne  d'Autriche  qu'une 
faiblesse  ordinaire  aux  femmes.  La  devotion  s'aYlie  chez  elles  avec 
ramour,  arec  la  politique,  arec  la  cruaut^  m^me.' — SiScle  de  Louis  XIV, 

Longueriile  was  governor  botfi  of  Normandy  and  ei  almost 
all  its  citadels;  but  Mazarin  had  taken  measures  beforehand, 
and  from  Rotfen  to  Dieppe  the  duchess  found  every  gate  barred 
against  her.  The  adventures  of  the  nnsctfupotoas  heroine  fill 
some  of  Lord  M ahon's  most  picturesque  and  entertainiog  pages 
— but  we  have  not  room  for  the  detail.  It  must  suffice  that  she 
at  last  reached  Rotterdam  in  an  English  fi^erman  s  boat>  and 
disguised  as  a  common  sailor*-^was  received  graciously  at  the 
Hague  by  her  kinswoman  the  Princess  of  Orange,  daughter 
of  our  Charles  L — and  from  thence  finally  made  her  way  to 
Stenay,  one  of  Condi's  many  governments,  but  into  which  Tu- 
renne  had  thrown  himself  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  arrest 
of  the  princes ;  for,  though  inelnded  in  the  amnesty  of  Ruel, 
the  Viscount  considered  himself  as  having  escaped  their  fate 
only  by  his  accidental  absence  from  Paris :  nor  is  it  wonder- 
ful that  he  should  have  done  so,  for  his  own  oiFenoe  against  the 
Court  had  been  the  most  signal  of  all,  sood  his  brother,  ihe  Duke 
of  Bouillon,  had  never  even  deigned  to  appear  reconciled  with 
Mazarin.  In  the  Norman  part  of  her  romance  Madame  de 
Longueville  bad  for  her  companion  Marsillac,  now  Duke  of 
Rochefoucauld;  but  she  made  her  way  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dieppe  to  Holland  and  onwards  quite  alone ;  and,  says 
Lord  Mahon,  '  Line  fois  arrivee  dans  cette  forteresse,  aupres  du 
galant  Tnrcnne,  il  est  a  craindre,  selon  les  Memoires  du  temps, 
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qu^elle  oublia  bien  Vite  son  nouveau  rmn  de  p«iuteiioci»  et  meme 
sa  fid^lite  envers  son  ancien  amani/ 

When  Gaston  of  Orleans  beard  of  Maearin'a  saocess  in  s/emng 
the  princes^  he  complimented  him  on  having  eanght  in  one  Imp  a 
tox,  an  ape,  and  a  lion ;  and  th^  bebarioixT  of  the  captives  justified 
these  kind  similitudes.  The  ancient  Longaeville,  acoofding  to 
Guy  Pattn,  was  full  of  tears  and  prayers,  and  seldom  left  his  bed 
— the  Prince  of  Conti,  equally  doleful,  sent  the  cardinal  a  pa- 
thetic request  for  a  copy  of  the  ImiMion  of  Chrisi.  *  Tell 
Mazarin/  said  Conde,  '  that  I  wish  bis  Bminence  would  give  me 
at  the  same  time  the  ImUation  de  M,  de  Bea/itfar^^n  case  I 
might  contrive  to  escape  from  this  place  as  he  did  tAvo  years  ago.* 
Nothing  could  be  more  easy  and  gay  than  the  whole  of  his  de^ 
portmcnt.  'M.  le  Prince  sings  and  swears  and  laughs^  reads 
French  and  Italian  books,  dines  well,  and  plays  at  battledOTe  and 
shuttlecock.'  A  favourite  amusement  was  the  cultivation  of  a 
little  bed  of  violets  under  his  window.  This  '  jardia  da  Grand 
Conde '  was  kept  up  during  generations  afterwards  by  the  join( 
care  of  prisoners  and  warders — it  overlooked  the  ditdb  in  which 
Savary  svq>erintended  the  murder  of  the  last  D'Enghi^a  in  1804. 

The  Cardinal  had  meditated  to  include  the  Dowager  Princess 
of  Cond^;  and  Clemence,  and  her  son,  in  the  acrest :  but  on 
second  thoughts  feared  to  excite  a  dangerous  sympathy  by  such 
harsh  treatment  of  a  timid  old  woman,  a  helpless  child,  and  an 
innocent  lady  of  twenty-two  so  nearly  connected  with  the  author 
of  his  own  fortunes,  Richelieu.  They  were  therefore  ordered 
to  retire  to  Ghantilly,  and  remained  in  that  noble  palace, 
watched  and  guarded,  but  ^vith  access  to  friends,  and  the  free  use 
of  the  gardens.  The  dowager  had  many  a  fruitless  negotiation 
during  some  months,  but  her  daughter-in-law  was  seldom  or 
never  consulted.  Down  to  this  time  the  character  of  C16mence 
de  Maille  had  never  been  at  all  appreciated,  even  by  those  who 
mixed  most  familiarly  in  her  society.     But  her  day  was  at  hand. 

Mazarin  had  so  cunningly  provided  for  the  probable  effects  of 
his  cmp  d'etat,  that  the  first  attempts  at  revolt  failed  not  less  sig- 
nally in  Anjou  (under  Roohefoucald)  and  in  Burgundy  itself^ 
than  in  Normandy.  There  was,  however^  a  party  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  which  regarded  the  seizure  of  the  princes  very  dif- 
ferently from  the  majority  of  that  body.  The  venerable  Mole^ 
'  la  grande  barbe,'  and  magistrates  of  his  high  class  of  character 
and  standing,  however  apprehensive  of  the  proud  ambition  of 
Cond6,  regarded  with  more  apprehension  the  audacity  of  Maseastn 
in  so  soon  violating  the  most  important  article  agreed  on  at  Ruel 
-—that  equivalent  to  our  law  of  Habeas  Carpvs',  The  Cardinal 
could  offer  no  proof  of  any  criminal  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
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tbose  whom  he  had  suntmarilj  arrested,  and  tbns  detained  in 
duress  against  the  plain  letter  of  the  paction.  The  friends  of 
Coodtf  VBL  Paris  neglected  nothing  to  secure  the  active  interference 
of  these  great  lawyers  in  behalf  of  their  chief;  and  the  result 
began  to  be  contemplated  with  exceeding  alarm  at  courts  when 
news  came  that  Madame  de  Longueville  and  Turenne  had 
signed  at  Stenay  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  with  Spain.  This  step 
revolted  entirely  Mole  and  his  brethren — ihey  sternly  broke  off 
all  negotiation  with  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  realm,  and 
were  forced  to  admit  that  Mazarin  had  probably  had  ^ood  reason 
for  the  suspicions  on  which  he  acted  in  imprisoning  tue  princes. 
The  Cardinal,  now  backed  by  the  Parliament,  could  count  on 
calling  the  whole  resources  of  the  state  into  operation  against  in- 
surgents wherever  they  might  venture  to  appear ;  nor  indeed,  so 
long  as  Gaston  of  Orleans  remained  quiet^  was  there  the  least 
chance  now  of  the  insurrection  in  any  quarter  assuming  a  very 
formidable  aspect.  For,  as  already  observed,  loose  and  vague  as 
the  notions  of  allegiance  in  those  days  were,  no  rebellion  could 
ever  gain  much  head  unless  some  branch  of  the  royal  house  was 
on  the  spot  to  countenance  it:  and  now  Mazarin  had  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood  secure,  except  only  the  duke  of  Engfaien, 
a  child  of  seven.  He  resolved  to  make  sure  of  this  scion  also; 
and,  on  pretext  that  Chantilly  w^vs  dangerously  near  the  frontier, 
took  measures  for  at  last  arresting  formally  the  young  princess 
and  her  boy. 

He  was  baffled  by  the  prompt  skill  of  Lenct  and  the  courage 
of  the  hitherto  despised  Clemcnce  de  Maille.  T^enet  contrived 
to  ascertain  ihe  Cardinal  s  plans,  and  when  his  envoy  arrived  at 
ChantiUy  everything  was  ready  foi;  his  reception,  A  young 
English  lady — (in  love  with  Lenet,  by  the  way) — Mi§;s  Gerbicr, 
fille  (fhoimeur  to  Clemence^  personated  her  mistress,  and  the  son 
of  the  gardener  was  produced  as  the  heir  of  Conde-  The  pre- 
tended princess  was  confined  to  bed  by  illness ;  and  ttie  courteous 
messenger^  being  entertained  with  condescension  by  the  dowager, 
allowed  a  week  to  elapse  while  the  invalid  was  supposed  to  be 
gathering  strength  for  the  appointed  journey.  Meantime,  the  very 
night  of  his  arrival,  Clemence  and  her  son  had  escaped  in  disguise, 
and  were  alrpady  far  on  their  way  to  Berry,  under  the  guidance 
pf  Lenet.  The  narrative  of  their  adventures  is  hard)y  less  romantic 
than  that  of  Mad.  de  Longueville  a  flight  to  Holland — and  the 
mild  innocent  wife  of  Conde  showed  spirit  and  deqision  through- 
Out,  not  inferior  to  what  bis  bold  and  practised  sister  had  displayed. 
Thus,  after  many  perilous  chances,  she  reached  her  husband's 
strong  castle  of  Montrond,  where  the  usual  garrison  was  sufEcient 
to  hold  out  for  some  time,  unless  against  a  great  regular  force.  On 
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arriying  here  the  Prinoqss  wrote  respectfully  but  finnlytathe-Qoaeii* 
mother,  apologising  for  having  taken  her  own  method  of  removing 
from  Chantillj^  in  obedience  to  her  Majest/awishes,  aad  offering 
to  remain  in  perfect  seclusion^  holding  no  correspondence  with 
any  public  person  or  party^  provided  she  were  allowed  Hxe  tranr 
quil  use  of  Montrond  for  lierself  and  her  son.  But  Anne  of 
Austria,  who  hated  Conde,  both  hated  and  despised  his  wife. 
Her  humble  petition,  while  at  Chantilly,  to  attend  on  the  death- 
bed of  her  father,  the  old  Marshal  Duke  of  Maille^  had  been  re- 
jected 'durement;*  and  the  only  answer  she  now  recdiTed  was, 
the  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  castle  of  a  body  of  troops, 
so  considerable  that  the  risks  of  a  si^e  appeared  too  great  to  be 
encountered.  Another  evasion  was  judged  necessary — ^and  the 
Duke  of  Bouillon  no  sooner  learned  how  she  had  been  treated 
than  he  prayed  her  to  make  her  way  to  him,  and  caused  the 
tocsin  to  be  sounded  in  all  the  400  villages  of  his  Viscounty  of 
Turenne.  Cl^mence  again  opened  the  chapter  of  adventure,  and, 
after  a  new  series  of  narrow  escapes,  reached  the  castle  of  Turenne, 
where  her  reception  was  most  magnificent.* 

*  ^'  II  y  avait  soir  et  matin  une  table  pour  elle  eeule^  une  poor  le  Duo 
son  ills,  une  pour  les  autres  dames^  servies  ohacune  dans  des  lieux 
st^partfs ;  et  dans  la  grande  salle  il  y  avait  quatre  tables  de  vii^-dnq 
couverts  chacune,  toutes  magnifiquement  servies^  et  sans  autre  bruit  que 
celui  qui  commen9ait  k  s'<flever  apr^s  que  Von  avait  desservi  les  potages, 
et  qui  allait  augmentant  petit  ^  petit,  jusqu'^  ce  que  la  plupart  fuaaent 
dans  tme  gaieU^  approchante  de  rivrognerie.  On  comnienqait  les  santes^ 
et  on  les  finissait  par  celle  du  Prince  de  Cond«5 ;  on  la  buvait  debout,  i 
genoux,  et  de  toute  mani^re,  mais  toujours  le  chapeau  bas  et  I'ep^e  nue 
k  la  main."  '—p.  196. 

Rochefoucauld  meanwhile  was  a^jain  arming  and  training  bis 
vassals,  and  the  two  dukes  pressed  the  Princess  more  and  more 
urgently  to  sanction  an  open  rising.  But  Clemence,  who  under- 
stood the  importance  to  Uiem  of  the  countenance  which  she  had 
in  her  power  to  yield,  was  as  sagacious  as  brave — she  knew  that 
a  revolt  of  nobles,  even  though  the  wife  and  son  of  Conde  were 
in  its  front,  could  not  be  eventually  successful  unless  it  had  some 
show  of  law  to  support  it.  The  parliament  of  Paris  seemed  in- 
accessible ;  and  its  influence  over  the  provincial  magistratures  was 
naturally  very  strong.  There  had  seemed  to  be  small  hope  of  en- 
listing any  one  of  these  bodies  on  the  side  of  an  insurrection — 

*  In  an  appendix  to  hSu  Hidtory,  M.  de  8t  Aulaire  priatu  some  documents  which 
give  a  strikiug  notion  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  Turenne  family,  even  befcsQ 
the  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Sedan  and  Bouillon.  When  the  ancestor  of  the  great 
lord  who  entertained  Clemence  was  buried  in  1533,  twenty  bishops  and  mitred  abbots 
officiated  at  the  altar ;  1900  priesta  preceded  the  corpse ;  and  it  was  followed  by  5000 
}X)or,  all  in  mourning  gowns  bequeathed  by  the  deceased  Viscoont  of  Tuieotie. 
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but  exactly  at  the  mosrt  critrcal  moment  the  news  reached  her  that 
the  parliament  of  Bordeaux  was  at  open  strife  with  Mazarin. 
It  haid  dcfmanded  the  recall  of  a  tyrannical  governor,  the  Duke 
d'Epemon ;  the  Cardinal  was  obstinate ;  and  the  h6use  of  Cohde 
had  ancient  claims  on  the  affection  and  veneration  both  of  the  par- 
liament and  the  people  of  Bordeaux. 

•C^tait  Pappni  d'linc  de  ces  Cours  Souveraines  du  Royaume  qui 
settle  alors  pouvait  donner  de  la  consistance  k  un  parti.  Sur  uu 
Arrftt  d«*an  Parlement,  le^  caisses  publiques  se  vidaietit  sans  scrupule, 
et  les  particaliers  payaient  sans  se  plaindre;  tandis  que  les  Grauds 
Seigneurs,  sans  villes,  sans  magasins,  et  sans  argent  comptant,  ne 
pouyaient  en  descendant  de  leurs  donjons  hm  subsister  leur  arm^e 
que  par  le  pillage  et  les  pasee-droits.  Bien  loin  des  querelles  d*int($r6t 
personne],  ou  des  jalousies  d'amour  frivole,  qui  divisaient  sans  cesse 
les  gentilhommes  rc^unis  un  moment  contre  quelque  ennemi  commun, 
les  magistrats  fermes,  toujours  dcSvoues  k  leur  compagnie,  songeani 
mime  qnelquefais  au  Men  de  Petaty  avaient  pour  eux  la  veneration  dea 
penples,  et  savaientmaintenir,  meme  au  sein  de  lar^volte,  une  apparence 
de  Fordre  Ic^gal. 

'  II  n'^ait  pas  difficile  k  la  Princesse  de  voir  que  les  secours  dont  on 
se  flajttait,  reposaient  sur  des  esp^ranoes  plut6t  que  sur  des  promesses, 
et  pourraient  bien  lui  manquer  au  moment  du  danger.  Cependant, 
pour  le  service  de  son  mari  et  de  son  fils,  elle  n'hc^ita  pas  k  entreprendre 
le  role  p^Ueux  qu'on  lui  proposait,  en  donnant  le  signal  de  la  guerre 
civile,  et  se  mettant  k la  t6te  de  larmi^e.* — pp.  188,  189. 

From  her  own  inheritance,  the  duchy  of  Fronsac,  11,000  mus- 
tered at  her  call.  She  issued  a  circular,  stating  to  the  provincial 
gentry 

*  qu'elle  ^tait  venue  au  milieu  d'eux,  '*  pour  mettre  mon  ills  a  convert 
des  violences  du  Cardinal  Mazarin,  qui  nous  iait  poursuivre  par*toat 
par  ses  troupes."  A  cet  appel  la  guerre  civile  (klata  de  tons  oot^.  Les 
gentilhommes  descendirent  par-tout  de  leurs  donjons,  refunirent  leurs  vas- 
saax,  et  ceignirent  Pt^charpe  isabelle.  Cette  couleur,  espece  de  fauve,  avait 
i&t&  ehoisie  par  Condt^  pour  la  sienne ;  elle  doit  son  nom  k  un  iv^nement 
assez  bizarre.  Lorsque  les  Espagnols  assi^gaient  Ostende  en  1601, 
rArchidudiesse  I^abelle,  vouknt  encourager  les  troupes,  et  croyant  le 
sucees  prochain,  fit  un  v(bu  de  ne  jamais  changer  de  chemise  avant 
d'enlarer  dans  la  viUe,  Malheoreusement  pour  ceftte  princesse,  la  si^ge 
dura  encore  trois  ana.  On  eon^oit  que  pendant  cette  i^poque  sa  chemise 
ait  perdu  de  sa  premiere  blancheur ;  et  sea  dames,  pour  k  consoler,  et 
pour  suivre  son  exemple,  faisaient  teindre  leur  linge  d'une  couleur  q«i 
devint  k  la  mode,  et  qu'on  appela  Isabelle' — ^p.  198. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Bouillon  and  Rochefoucauld  had 
joined  their  forces,  and  with  Cl^mence  and  her  son  were  advanc- 
ing towards  Bordeaux,  Mazarin^  with  the  queen  and  young  Louis, 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  anny>  moved  to  the  south.  The  insur- 
gents with  difficulty  approached  the  city  before  the  royalists  were 
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dose  to  them ;  and  the  magistracy,  notwithstandiiig^  tbe  slate  of 
their  relations  with  the  courts  had  by  no  means  made  up  their 
minds  to  receive  the  insurgents  within  their  walls,  and  thus 
make  themselves  parties  to  an  actual  rebellion.  But  for  Cle- 
mence.  Bouillon  and  Rochefoucauld  must  have  found  themselves 
committed  in  a  desperate  attempt.  She^  however^  appealed  to 
the  authorities  in  a  manner  which  their  old  attachment  to  the 
Conde  family  rendered  irresistible.  They  granted  admission  to 
herself  and  her  child,  and  pledged  themselves  to  come  to  no  agree- 
ment with  Mazarin  in  which  her  safety  and  liberty  should  not  be 
comprehended.  Once  in  Bordeaux,  she  so  captivated  all  classes, 
that  the  most  cautious  of  the  magistrates  found  it  impossible  to 
resist  the  enthusiasm  in  her  favour.  She  was  queen  of  Bor- 
deaux. The  gates  were  flun^:  open  to  her  allies.  The  youngs 
men  armed  en  masse — entrenchments  were  thrown  up — and  the 
Cardinal  perceived  that  this  great  city  was  prepared  heart  and 
hand  for  a  determined  resistance.  His  force  was  so  great  that 
he,  or  rather  his  generals,  disdained  to  grant  the  terms  which 
the  jurats  tendered;  and  the  famous  siege  of  Bordeaux,  the 
longest  and  the  bloodiest  in  the  whole  course  of  these  civil  wars, 
began. 

Its  conduct  belongs  to  the  history  of  France.  We  shall  only 
quote  from  Lord  Mahon  one  of  those  bursts  of  generous  manly 
feeling  which  from  time  to  time  command  a  pause  in  the  perusal 
of  his  narratives,  whether  in  French  or  in  English : — 

*  En  porcourant  les  (^v^nemens  de  Bordeaux  en  1650,  on  ne  saurait 
d<^toumer  ea  milmoire  ni  (!viter  le  rapprochement  de  la  m6me  ville  en 
1815.  Tandis  que  nous  admirons  le  noble  courage  de  la  Prmcesse  de 
Condo)  pourrons-npUB  oublier  celui  de  la  Duchesae  d'Angoul^me — 
lorsque  settle,  intrupide,  et  dt^voutle  ii  son  devoir,  ellecherchaitk  balancer 
le  zele  dea  soldats  pour  leur  ancien  chef,  et  le  dernier  sourire  de  la 
Fortune  k  NapoWon  ?  Non :  rhistoire  recueillira  ensemble  les  noms 
Claire  CMmence  de  Maillt!  et  Marie  Ther^se  de  France !  Toutes  deux 
de  la  maison  de  Bourbon,  par  naissance  ou  par  alliance, — toutes  deux 
encore  plus  illustres  par  de  nobles  qualittSs — elles  ont  toutes  deux  fourni 
Texemple  que  ni  la  grandeur  ni  la  vertu  ne  isauraient  garantir  dans  ce 
monde  de  longues  et  p<$ntbles  souflrances.  Honte  k  ceux  qui  ne  peuvent 
jamais  reconnattre  le  m^rite  au  dehors  de  leur  propre  parti !  Honneur 
k  ces  t^es  gt^nc^reoses  qui,  quclles  que  soient  leurs  croyances,  savent  se 
dttvouer,  et,  s'il  le  iaut,  s'iramoler  pour  elles !' — p.  222. 

We  must  also  give  the  next  short  paragraph^  in  which  the  story 
is  resumed  and  connected : — 

•  Au  fond  de  sa  prison  le  Prince  de  Cond^  apprenait  de  temps  en 
temps  la  marche  dee  affaires.  Malgrt^  la  garde  ngoureuse  de  Bar,  i! 
avait  trouvf^  moyens  de  lier  une  correspondance  avec  quelques  amis  au 
dehors;  mais  ces  lettres  titaient  rares  et  incertaines.     Sea  princtpalea 
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]iilDite««  ha  YeniieDt  d^  D^aenod,  wck  cliinnrgifn,  qn'oii  hn  pemettait 
de  rpir  ^uetq^efeip  80U»  le  prtitexte  de  maladie.  Far  basi^rd  Cqndd 
mrqaait  wfM  oeiUeto,  |orsqiie  IMenctH  lui  cmt&  lei  <^v^neiafiQ8  de  Bpr* 
fleanx.  "  ^urais-tK  jamais  cru,"  dit  le  Frincei  en  souriant,  *'  que  ma 
femme  feraU  la  guerre  pendant  que  j'arroee  mop  jurdin  ?"  • — ^p.  222. 

Saeouraged  by  tb^e  tidings^  the  Prince's  friends  ia  Parif  now 
concerted  a  pUn  for  bi^  escape ;  and  amopg  otber  preparations 
a  aword  readied  hiin>  concealed  in  a  crutch,  for  wbicb  his  abam 
lamene^  obtained  a  pasapprt*  But  Maaarin  had  already  per- 
ceivefl  that  Vincennes  was  on  the  aide  of  Paris  moat  accessible 
to  &f  adame  de  Longueville  apd  her  allies  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, and  the  very  night  before  the  attempt  was  to  have  been 
niade>  the  captives  were  rempved  by  hia  orders  to  the  remoter 
fortress  of  Marcoussy.  The  remov£il  was  conducted  by  the  Count 
d'Haccourt^  an  old  companioa*in-arms  of  Conde's,  and  a  distin* 
guished  officer,  one  of  the  high  blood  of  Lorraine.  Mortifying  as 
the  disappointment  was^  the  Prinpe  maintained  his  accustomed 
composure«  D*Harcoprt  travelled  in  the  coach  with  him ;  and 
dunjag  the  journey  his  prisoner  composed  these  verses : — 

*  Get'homme  groa  et  court, 
Si  fameiix  dans  I'hiatoire, 
Ce  grand  Oomte  d'Harcourt» 
Tout  rayonnant  de  gloire, 
Qui  secourut  Casal,  et  qui  reprit  Turin, 
Est  djevenu  recors  de  Jules  Mazarin.' 

The  secret  of  the  Prince  bad  been  ocmfided  to  an  old  valets 
whose  confetsor  forthwith  passed  it  on  to  the  Coadjutor^  and  he 
to  Mazarin;  bnt  such  abuse  of  that  sacrament  was  practised 
by  all  parties  alike.  Lenet  mentions — as  coolly  as  he  would  the 
receipt  of  a  bag  of  Spanish  doubloons — that  a  church  dignitary 
of  Burgundy  in  the  Conde  interest  pledged  himself  *  faire  ma- 
noeuvrer  toiis  les  pretres  dans  la  confession.'  The  princes  had  all 
but  escaped  from  Marcoussy  in  its  turn,  when  they  were  in  much 
the  same  manner  again  betrayed^  and  carried  to  Havre-de-Grace. 

Meantime  both  the  besiegers  and  the  defenders  of  Bordeaux 
had  good  reasons  for  desiring  an  accommodation.  Animated  by 
the  heroism  of  Clem^ace^  who  exposed  her  person  as  freely  as 
her  husband  could  have  done>  the  townspeople  seconded  the 
soldiery  of  the  two  dukes  so  bravely  that  the  Mazarhis  had  ere 
long^  abandoned  all  hope  of  carrying  the  place  by  assault^  and 
reduced  the  siege  to  a  blockade.  This  was  of  no  inconvenience 
to  the  military^  because  the  river  remained  open ;  but  the  vin- 
tage approached,  and  the  citizens  saw  ruin  in  being  denied  access 
to  their  farms,  should  the  siege  be  protracted  beyond  September ; 
and  their  anxiety  became  so  intense  that  the  dukes  feared  some 
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separated  negotiation  fatal  to  th^tn^ilVeit.  At  the  iMnne  tkne  the 
higher  magistrates  of  the  towii  had  never  viewed  othervrise  than 
with  disgust  the  alliance  of  their  goests  with  Madrid.  The 
Spanish  flag  on  the  Garorine  was  abomination  in  their  eyes :  they 
partook  the  feelings  with  which  the  parliament  of  Paris  had  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Turenne*s  treaty  at  Stenay;  and  indeed 
nothing  had  prevented  this  resentment  from  an  early  explosion 
except  the  deep  sympathy  and  admiration  with  which  they  regarded 
Clemence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demonstrations  of  the  Spanish 
alliance  in  the  sonth,  and  the  srtecess  which  had  been  attending 
sotne  of  the  archdnke*s  operations  in  Flanderis,  could  not  bnt 
give  Mazarin  the  most  serious  alarm.  For,  notwithstanding  the 
general  burst  of  indignation  which  the  first  news  of  that  alliance 
had  excited  in  the  Paris  parliament,  the  internal  dissensions  of 
this  body  had  again  begun  to  manifest  themselves.  It  was,  in 
fact,  made  up  of  three  parties,  almost  exactly  equal  in  numbers  ; 
the  Mazarin.?  could  only  outvote  the  Nouveaux  Frondetirs  (those 
inclined  to  Cbnd^)  when  the  old  Fronde  of  Gondy  diose  to 
support  them ;  and  this  support  became  from  day  to  day  more 
uncertain  in  consequence  of  the  unconquerable  reluctance  of  both 
Mazarin  and  Anne  of  Austria  (who  regarded  the  Coadjutor 
at  b$jfi  as  Anne  of  England  did  Swift)  to  gratify  the  popular 
prelate  with  a  nomination  to  the  cardinalate.  Gondy's  legal 
friends,  too,  had  met  already  with  some  of  those  disappointments 
which  are  inevitable  whenever  the  patronage  of  a  government 
is  claimed  by  two  coalescing  Mictions.  Nor  had  the  Cond6ans 
been  idle.  The  devotion  and  gallantry  of  Clemence  at  Bor- 
deaux had  awakened  in  Paris,  as  elsewhere,  a  vivid  interest  for 
her,  and  through  her  for  her  lord.  She  sent  to  the  parliament 
petition  on  petition  for  their  interference,  drawn  up  with  a  modest 
dignity  which  no  prompter  could  have  supplied ;  nor  did  she  omit 
the  use  of  phrases  and  titles  long  coveted  by  them,  but  hitherto 
very  rarely  conceded  by  personages  of  her  rank.  The  Princess- 
dowager,  too,  had  come  secretly  to  Paris,  and,  appearing  unex- 
pectedly in  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  exhibited  her  aged  affliction  in 
humiliations  which  drew  tears  from  many  a  stem  eye,  and  which 
Gondy  asserts  that  he  himself  witnessed  with  a  blush.  Finally, 
the  Queen's  own  party  had  been  shaken  in  its  cohesion  by  some 
new  and  old  griefs  of  Gaston  of  Orleans.  Especially  the  Cardinal 
had  given  him  deep  offence  by  removing  the  captive  princes  from 
Marcoussy,  which  was  within  his  jurisdiction,  to  Havre-de-Grace; 
thus  depriving  him  of  what  he  had  from  the  beginning  contem- 
plated,— an  opportunity  of  connecting  their  ultimate  emancipation 
with  some  solid  advantage  to  himself. 

These  fermentations  at  Paris  hastened  the  affair  at  Bordeaux 
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to  a  coaclusion.  Mazarin.waa  eager  to  be  on  the  spot  to  counter- 
act then.  His  opponents  conceiyed  that  the  tide  was  turning  in 
their  favour,  and  that  his  presence  in  the  capital  would  accele- 
rate, not  retard,  the  movement.  A  brief  negotiation,  therefore, 
ended  in  a  treaty,  by  which  peace  was  restored  for  the  present  to 
the  south :  Maasarin  agreeing  to  gratify  the  Bordelais  by  appoint- 
ing another  governor  in  room  of  D'£pernon,  and  a  complete 
amnesty  being  granted  to  all  the  insurgents;  —  Bouillon  and 
Bochefoucauld  were  to  disband  their  troops  and  retire  to  their  own 
provinces^  and  Clemence  to  return  to  Mootrond,  with  permission 
to  maintain  a  suitable  garrison  there  until  the  terms  of  her  hus- 
band's delivery  should  be  finally  settled  at  Paris. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  arrangement,  Clemence  was  invited 
by  the  court  general,  the  Marshal  de  M eilleraie,  to  pay  her 
respects  to  the  Queen-r^ent  at  her  quarters  at  Bourg,  and  the 
princess  complied.  She  took  her  boy  with  her,  and  was  attended 
(luckily  for  us)  by  Rochefoucauld  and  the  faithful  L.enet,  who  had 
had  a  great  share  in  the  recent  negotiation.  From  these  and  the 
other  memoir-writers  Lord  Mahon  has  put  together  a  most  com- 
plete and  lively  picture  of  this  meeting*  We  give  9.  few  frag- 
ments:-^ 

*  Cette  enlrevue  pacifique,  suivant  iifmuidiatement,  o6mme  dans  les 
romaus  de  cbevalerie,  k  des  combats  acharnf^^  exxuta  au  phis  haut  point 
la  cuiositii  de  la  eour.  On  s'emprcesa  k  voir  d^barquer  CUmence. 
£iie  avait  Fair  soufifrant ;  en  efifet  elle  avait  eu  la  fievre  daus  ces  der- 
niers  J0UI8,  et  elle  tensit  son  bras  en  t^charpe,  aya^t  dU  saigiWe  la  veille. 
Mais  on  admirait  la  noblesse  et  la  couvenauce  de  son  maintien,  qui  sans 
dementir  son  devouement  pour  sou  mari,  temoignait  son  respect  h  sa 
souveraine.  "  Uu  de  mes  amis,"  dit  Madame  de  Motteville, "  qui 
m't5crivit  ce  d«5tail,  me  manda  que  la  douleur  Tavait  emhellie/*  Un 
autre  ^crivain  assure  qu*elle  paraissait  triste,  mais  pleine  de  grace  et  de 
douceur,  sans  aucun  orgucil,  et  sans  le  moindte  soupqon  de  bassesse. 
Au  contraire,  Mademoiselle,*  jalouse  de  la  nouvelle  rtjputation  que  la 
Prmcesse  venait  d'acqutJrir,  lui  portc  un  coup  qu*clle  jugc  pent  6tre, 
dans  ses  id^  de  femiae,  le  plus  mortel  de  tous :  *'  Son  cScharpe  ^tait 
mise  si  ridiculeroent,  aussi-bien  que  le  reste  de  sonhabiUement,  que  j'eus 
grande  peine  a  m'emp^cher  de  rire." 

*  £n  entrant  dans  lachambre  de  Sa  Majestt^,  la  princcsse  y  trouva  seule- 
ment  la  Rcine»  le  Roi,  Mademoiselle,  et  le  Cardinal.  Elle  tenaitson  fils 
pui  la  main,  et  n'avait  k  sa  suite  personne  que  Madame  de  Tourville. 
Sans  vouloir  saluer,  ni  m6me  regarderle  Cardinal,  Clemence  mit  un  genou 
a  terre  devant  la  Reine,  ct  lui  dit, "  Madame,  je  viens  me  jeter  aux  pieds 
de  Votre  Majeste  pour  lui  demander  pardon  si  j*ai  fait  quelque  chose  qui 
lui  ait  deplu.     Elle  doit  excuser  la  juste  douleur  d'une  Demoiselle  qui 

*  Hie  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleaa^— in  her  mother'^  fight  Duchess  tff  fifout- 
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a  eu  rhonneur  d'^pouser  le  premier  Prince  dn  Sang,  qn'elle  Toit  dans 
les  ferSf  et  qui  a  cru  avoir  juste  raison  d'appr^hender  le  m^me  sort  pour 
son  fils  unique  que  je  vous  pr^sente.  laii  et  nioi,  Madame,  vous  de- 
mandous,  les  larmes  aux  yeux,  la  liberie  de  Monsieur  son  p^re ;  ac- 
cordez-la,  Madame,  aux  grandes  actions  qu'il  a  faites  pour  la  gloire  de 
Votre  Majestt^,  k  sa  vie  qu*il  a  tant  de  fois  prodigu^e  pour  le  service  du 
Roi  et  pour  celui  de  I't^tat,  et  k  ma  trfes-humble  priere." 

*  Anne  d*Autriche  r^partit,  "  Je  suis  bien  aise,  mfe  cousine,  que  vous 
connaissiez  votre  foute.  Vous  voyez  bien  que  vous  avez  pris  une  mau- 
vaise  voie  pour  obtenir  ce  que  vous  demandez.  Maintenant  que  vous 
en  allez  tenir  une  toute  contraire,  je  verrai  quand  et  comment  je  pourrai 
voQS  donner  la  satisfaction  que  vous  demandcK." 

''^',  ^  Le  mepris  que  la  Princesse  ttSmoignait  an  Cardinal  ne  le  rebuta  nulle-* 
ment.  Toat  entier  k  I'ambition,  il  ne  connaissait  ni  Torgueil,  ni  la 
rancmie.  A  peine  fut  elle  retir<fe  dans  son  logement  que  Mazarin  vint 
efl'ronttJment  lui  rendre  visite.  It  fut  requ  par  Clemence .  avec  une  froi- 
deur  extreme,  et  elle  s'abstint  avec  peine  de  reprocbes  ;  mais  Mazarin, 
sans  se  d^concerter  et  sans  perdre  son  air  enjoue,  e'avanca  vers  le  Due 
d'Enghien  pour  lui  baiser  la  main.  L'enfant  retira  sa  main  avec  col  ere, 
et  ne  voulut  jamais  lui  rtipondre  un  seul  mot.'    .    •   .    .   . 

*  D^s  que  le  Cardinal  sut  Lenet  drriv^,  il  voulut  I'entretenir  en  par- 
ticuHer.  Au  lieu  de  teproches,  il  I'accabla  de  louanges  et  de  compli- 
mens,  en  affectant  une  franchise  extreme.  Alors,  le  prenont  par  lH 
main,  il  le  mena  vers  une  fen^tre  de  sa  cbambre  qui  regardait  Bor- 
deaux  Mazarin,  entrant  en  matiere,  commen<;a  k  s'excuaei  sur 

sa  couduite  passt^e,  mais  ill  fallut  interrumpre  la  conversation ;  midi  ap- 
prochait ;  c'etait  le  jour  de  St.  t''ran9ois,  et  le  pieux  Cardinal  n'avait  pas 
encore  oui  la  messe.  Il  fit  monter  dans  sa  voiture  avec  lui  les  t)ucs  de 
Bouillonet  de  la  Rocbefoucauld,  ainsi  que  Lenet.  "  Qui  aurait  cru,'* 
dit-il  en  souriimt,  'Ml  y  a  huit  jours,  que  nous  serious  tons  quatre  au- 
jourd'hui  dans  un  meme  carrosse  ?" — "  Tout  arrive  en  Prance,"  re 
pondit  Tauteur  dcs  *'  Maximes."  Lenet  ajouta,  "  Ce  m'est  un  grand 
nonneur,  monsieur,  d'etre  dans  ce  carrosse  dans  une  telle  compegnie ; 
mais  je.ne  serai  jamais  content  que  je  n*y  voie  aussi  M.  le  Prince!** 
Le  Cardinal  se  mit  a  rire :  "  Tout  cela  viendra  dans  son  temns,"  dit-il. 

^  Dans  le  cours  de  cette  journt^e  Lienet  alia  rendre  ses  devoirs  k  la 
Heine,  ct  ensuite  k  Mademoiselle.  La  premiere,  par  les  avis  et  scion 
l'e.xemple  du  Cardinal,  lui  fit  un  accueil  tr^s-caressant.  Cependant  elle 
ne  pouvait  tout-k-fait  contraindre  sa  colere;  tout-Jl-coup  elle  change* 
de  propos,  le  rouge  lui  monta  au  visage,  et  elle  s'ecria  a  haute  voix, 
"  Ah,  si  l*on  n'etait  pas  Chretien,  que  ne  devrait  on  point  faire  contre 
ceux  qui  sortent  d'une  ville  rebellc,  et  qui  s'en  vont  tout  droit  a  Stenay, 
vers  Madame  de  Longueville  et  Monsieur  de  Turenne  !"  * * 

*  La  Reine  se  remettant  vit  bien  qu*elle  devait  changer  de  discours. 
"  N'avez-vous  pas  vu  le  Roi  ?"  dit-elle,  et  tout  de  suite  elle  prc^enta 
Ijcnet  k  sons  fils. 

*  Chez  Mademoiselle  la  rtiception  de  Lenet  fut  encore  plus  favorable. 
Des  q^'elle  I'aperqut  elle  vint  k  lui  "  d'un  air  brusque  et  delibt^r^,"  qui 
lui  etait  ordinaire,  et  lui  dit  qu'elle  avait  presque  envie  de  rembrasseri 
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tant  elle  <^tait  satififaitede  tout  ce  qn'il  avait  fait  paur  son  maltre :  ^  Car," 
poiir8uivit-eUe»  *'  je  n'aime  point  du  tout  M.  le  Prince,  et  pourtant 
j'aime  ceux  qui  Pont  bien  Bervi." 

*  Apr^s  diner,  Lenet  retouma  chez  le  Cardinal,  qui  redoubla  eefl 
cajoleries,  &t  le  retint  en  oonfc^rence  depuis  sept  heures  du  soir  jusqu'4 
une  heure  apr^  minuit.  Mazarin  s'attacha  surtout  k  persuader  Lenet 
qu'il  avait  Pintention  sincere  de  rendre  la  liberte  aux  Princest  cherchaut 
ainsi  k  prevenir  Talliance  qu'il  redoutait  entre  les  anciens  Frondeurs  et 
les  amis  de  CondtS.  II  essay  a  aussi,  mais  en  vain,  de  p^nc^trer  jusqu'^ 
quel  point  la  nt^gociation  entre  ces  deux  partis  pouvait  ^tre  parvenue. 
"  Puis  il  me  parla  de  la  Duchesse  de  Longueville  et  du  Ehic  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  comme  de  gens  dont  il  lui  setait  mal-'ais^  dVoir  I'amitif^, 
parcequ'iis  n*en  avaiant,''  disait-il,  "  que  Pun  pour  Pautre.*'  **  S41  est 
ainsi/'  lui  dis-je,  monsieur^  vous  n^avez  qu'^  contenter  I'un  pour  avoir 
Pamitii^  dePautre;  et  je  crois  que  tous  contenteriez  ais^ment  la  Du? 
chesse  en  lui  dcoinant  la  liberty  de  messieurs  ses  fr^res,  et  de  monsieur 
son  mari."  "  Je  crois,"  repliqua-t-il,  "  que  je  lui  ferais  encore  plus  die 
plaisir  de  retcuir  le  dernier!''  '. 

*  "  Son  Eminence,'*  dit  Lenet,  "  m'embrassa  k  deux  reprises,  et  me  fit 
trop  de  demonstrations  d'estime  et  d'amititS  pour  les  croire  sinceres."  ^ 
—pp.  254-260, 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Mazarin  heard  very  alarming  tidings 
from  the  Flemish  side,  where  Turenne  was  making  rapid  prb- 
greds  at  the  head  of  his  mixed  army  of  French  refugees  and 
Spaniards.  The  Mar^chal  du  Plessis  was  reinforced  largely 
from  the  troops  that  had  besieged  Bordeaux ;  and  the  ancient 
military  vanity  induced  the  cardinal  himself  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  his  personal  presence  in  the  camp.  From  the  top  of 
a  church-steeple  he  at  least  watched  the  battle  of  Rhetel,  in 
which  all  Turenne's  skill  could  not  save  his  ill -compacted  force 
fh)m  a  severe  defeat  Nothing  could  exceed  the  triumph  of 
Mazarin :  with  Conde  in  a  dungeon,  and  Turenne  a  discomfited 
exile,  the  pensioner  of  Spain,  what  could  prevent  him  from  now 
overawing  effectually  the  civilians  in  Paris?  Hfe  turned  back  to 
the  capital  an  exulting  conqueror,  and  found  that  his  victory  was 
all  that  had  been  wanting  to  embitter  the  disaffection  of  his 
qiiondam  friends,  and  insure  the  success  of  his  inveterate  enemies. 
Well  might  Rochefoucauld  say,  *  Tout  arrive  en  France !' 

The  lofty  assurance  of  the  once  lowly  Cardinal's  mien  was  the 
omen  of  a  hitherto  unexampled  audacity  of  despotism  in  his  ad* 
ministration.  Me  flattered  himself  that  all  parties  were  helpless 
before  him ;  that  he  might  now  safely  indulge  his  own  caprices ; 
thai:  be  was  at  last  another  Richelieu.  Hence  ere  long  an 
universal  jealousy  and  dread  of  this  unmasked  ambition,  and 
with  it  an  Unirersal  remorse  for  the  acclamations  amidst  which 
he  had  been  permitted  to  rid  himself  of  the  one  great  counter** 
poiiie,  the  hero  of  Rocroy. 
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The  grand  popular  moveflnei^  whiek hy.<md'-hy  eowmk  hkibe 
solitary  one  in  French  annals  unstained  lEvith  blood ;  hot  those 
annais  display  none  more  effective.  In  one  night,  by-  the  eom- 
bined  influence  of  new  and  old  Frondeurs,  the  ^ole  population 
of  Paris  was  set  in  motion,  and  the  royal  guards  themsekes  had 
been  prepared  to  act  In  unison  with  them.  The  Cardinal'  escaped, 
but  the  Queen-regent  found  herself  and  her  son  captives  in  the 
Louvre  ;  and  though  nothing  could  surpass  the  courage  with 
which  she  confronted  the  insurgents,  yet  entire  submissioDi  w^ 
unavoidable.  ^  The  Princes  are  free  !'  burst  from  every  voico. 
From  one  only  did  it  come  with  a  heavy  addition.  The  venerable 
Mole  witnessed  with  honest  giief  the  Bieaxw  by  which  sncb  a 
revolution  had  been  effected.  '  Yes/  said  he>  *  the  Pf  inoes  are 
free,  but  our  King  is  a  prisoner.' 

Mas^rin,  though  bis  pious  regard  for  his  own  person  had  in- 
duced him  to  quit  Paris,  could  not  for  two  or  three  days  beKeve 
that  the  mischief  was  irremediable.  '  He  hovered  about  the  city,' 
says  Lord  Mahon,  Mike  a  moth  round  the  candle  which  has 
singed  its  wings/  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  best  thins  he 
could  do  would  be  to  hurry  to  liavre,  and  with  his  own  hand 
unlock  the  prison  before  news  of  the  insurrection  reached,  tbie 
princes.  The  merit  of.  such  unprompted  relief  must  no  doubt 
extort  Conde's  signature  to  some  document  which  might  here- 
after be  of  special  use — but  who  can  tell  how  far  Mazarin 
carried  his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  own  fascinations?  Scarcely 
had  he  resolved  on  this  cleverness  before  he  ascertained  that  the 
Queen  had  signed  the  warrant  he  designed  to  anticipate.  Still  he 
might  at  least  be  the  first  messenger  of  the  glad  tidings — in  the 
moment  of  joy  hearts  might  be  opened,  everything  forgiven.  No 
courier  could  pass  him  in  his  eager  journey — ^but  the  grand  news 
of  the  successful  rising  had  already  taken  wing.  Eariy  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1651,  while  he  was  demanding  entrance  at  the 
gates  of  Havre,  which,  as  he  had  assumed  a  layman's  garb, 
was  not  at  once  granted,  a  dragoon  galloped  up  to  announce  that 
the  deputies  charged  with  the  warrant  of  delivery  would  be  lliere 
the  same  evening ;  and  this  news  too  flew  on  to  the  citadel  fia8ter 
than  the  seeming  cavalier  of  the  court  could  spur  :— 

*  A  I'aspect  imprt^vu  de  son  ennemi .  capital,  Cond«$  ne  put.  reprimer 
un  mouveqient  de  surprise,  mais  dans  sa  reception  il  ne  tt^moigBS  ni 
arrogance  ni  baseesse.  Le  Cardinal  se  mit  presque  k  genoux ;  il  pro- 
testa  qu'il  n'avait  eu  aucune  part  dans  la  prison  de  M.  le  Prince; 
qu'elle  venait  du  Due  d'Orlt^ans  et  des  Frondeurs;  ct  que  pour  sa 
libert(?  la  Heine  vendit  de  Paccorder  a  ses  trfes-humbles  priferes.  Cond«5 
-r^pliqua,  en  peu  de  mots,  qu'il  t$tait  reconnaissant  que  Sa  Majesty  e(it 
bien  voulu  lui  rendre  justice,  et  qu*il  la  servirait  fid^ement,  ainsi  qu'il 
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Parat  toi^eiin  iak.  Sms  r«^Ki«dze  asx  sranoeft  da  Caidinal,  il  con* 
tinua  k  k  traiter  anreo  noe  politeMe  parAuto,  maia  qui  tenait  un  pea  du 
laAgim.  II  ordoDiMLqu'oii  aervit  a  diner  k  lui  et  aea  frerea,  fit  aaaaoir 
Mazarin  kleuc  table,,  et  but  civilement  k  aa  aaatt^^  Le  Prinoe  de  Couti 
et  le  Ouc  de  Longueville  paraisaaient  moina  polis  et  plus  presstSt  de 
aortir.  Apr^a  le  repaa,  Mazarin  demanda  k  CondtS  une  audience  par- 
ticuliere,  et,  se  voyant  seul  avec  lui,  il  redoubia  ses  instances,  implorant 
son  pardon  pour  le  pass^,  et  sa  protection  pour  Tavenir.  II  representa 
quele  tr6ne  chancelait  devant  la  Fronde,  et  que  le  seal  moycn  de 
I'affsmrhr  aerait  une  alliance  intime  entre  lui-m^me,  le  confident  de  la 
Heine,  et  lea  Princes  du  Sang.  Conde  Tcksonta  froidement,et  lui  r^pondit 
pen  de  choae;  enfin  il  deacendit  reacalier,  toujourB  auivi  de  Mazarin,  et 
manta  en  oanoflae  aTto  aea  fr^rt a.  Au  dernier  moment,  Mazarin  ae  pr^* 
^pita  aur  aea  paa  pour  baiser  sa  botie;  Cond^,  aeretoumaiit,  dit  aaaleroent 
avec  un  salut, "  Adieu,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal!'*  Le  ministre  dtk^u 
auivit  loug-tempa  dea  yeux  le  carrosse,  avec  qui  sa  dernier  eaperance 
paraiasait  a'^Ioigner;  if  vit  Condt^  prendre  la  route  de  Paris,  au  bruit 
dea  aalves  d^artillerie,  et  des  acclamations  du  peuple, — ce  m^me  peuple 
qui  treize  inoia  auparavant  avait  allumtS  des  feux  de  joie  a  la  nouvelle 
de  aa  prison !'— pp.  219,  280. 

His  approach  to  Paris  was  a  triumphal  procession.  Gaston 
and  Gondjr  met  him  at  St.  Denis.  He  embraced  them,  and 
entered  their  coach.  '  Every  street,  roof,  and  tree  was  crowded : 
'  Tivresse  n^^tait  jamais  plus  grande/  says  dull  Desormeaux. 

*  Cond<^,  qui  s'etait  muni  d*argent  et  de  bijoux,  les  prodigua  k  ceux 
qui  I'entouraient.  II  nc  lui  reslait  plus  que  son  (5pee,  lorsque  entendant 
dire  k  un  jeune  Officier  combicin  il  serait  heureux  de  la  poss^der— •*  La 
voili^**  dit  le  Wnce  avec  bont^;  **puis8e-t-elle  vooa  condaire  au  Wlton 
de  Mar^chal  de  France!*'  On  ajoute,  que  le  jeune  officier  se  montru 
digae  de  oe  don ;  il  parvint  au  rang  de  bri|;adier,  et  vingt*quatre  ana 
apres  flat  tutS  en  comliattaot  a^ua  lea  drapeaux  de  Gondii  k  la  baiaiUe 
de  Seneff/*-p.  282. 

He  proceeded  to  the  Louvre — ^bnt  the  Queen  received  him  in 
bed,  and  the  complimenta  exchanged  were  cold  and  short ;  hence 
to  the  Luxembourg,  where  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  ready  a  splen- 
did banquet,  at  which  the  Coadjutor  said  grace,  and  which  was  pro- 
longed until  loi^  after  midnight.  Soon  after  his  wife  arrived  urom 
Montrond,  and  hia  sister  from  Stenay ;  and  Cl^mence,  for  the  first 
time  since  her  marriage,  was  treated  in  an  affisctionate  manner  by 
her  hero.  But  'tout  arrive  en  France,'— except  permanent 
gratitude  for  unmeasurable  merit. 

At  this  moment  Conde  seemed,  nay  was,  noore  powerful  than  the 
Cardinal  had  dared  to  fancy  himself  the  day  after  Khetel.  The  Par- 
liament had  proscribed  Mazarin,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  shelter  at 
Briihl,  near  Cologne.  The  timid  Gaston  was  incapable  of  making 
steady  opposition  to  any  of  the  Princess  proposals.  The  Queen  was 
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helpless.  RocbefoucAuld  anerU  tbat,  if  Cond^  had  deaaanded 
Ae  regeney  for  Monmeur^  or  even  for  himielf  in  faii  own  name, 
the  Parliament  would  hare  assented,  and  the  Queen  must  have 
submitted  to  resign  her  authority:  but  the  ohief  still  retained 
feelings  towards  the  crown  with  which  his  most  active  partisans 
sympathised  not ;  and,  moreover,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Condi's 
vacillation  in  politics  throughout  offered  the  strongest  contrast  to 
hb  decision  in  warfare.  He  allowed  the  favourable  moment  to 
pass.  Mazarin  corresponded  daily  with  the  Queen  and  her 
secretaries,  old  creatures  of  his  own,  )vhom  Conde  had  despised 
too  much  to  include  in  the  proscription  of  their  master.  The 
Cardinal  counselled  the  most  complete  acquiescence  for  sometime 
in  whatever  the  victor  should  propose,  and  the  Queen  at  his  bid* 
ding  controlled  her  passions.  He  predicted  that  the  uncongenial 
materials  of  the  coalition  would  incur  great  risk  of  crumbling  to 
pieces  of  their  own  accord,  so  no  external  influence  interfered  to 
alarm  them  into  cohesion.  Nor  was  he  mistaken.  But  a  few 
short  weeks  suflSced  to  introduce  hopeless  discord.  We  shall 
notice,  among  a  hundred  sources  of  dissension,  only  two.  The 
Duke  of  Bouillon  and  his  brother  Turenne  claimed,  in  the  new 
distribution  of  governments  and  honours,  what  Cond6  found  it 
impossible  to  grant — and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Viscount's  tern-* 
per  was  irritated  exceedingly  by  discovering  that  Madame  de 
Longueville  preferred  her  old  liaison  with  Rochefoucauld  to  that 
which  had  gratified  him  during  her  residence  at  Stenay.  The 
Bouillons  were  presently  in  open  rupture  with  the  Cond^s,  and 
negotiating  privately  with  the  Queen  on  their  own  account.  A 
great  body  among  the  nobility  followed  the  lead  of  this  powerful 
magnate,  and  his  brother's  influence  was  inferior  only  to  Condi's 
own  in  the  army.  While  the  nobles  were  thus  thrown  into  dis- 
sension, the  refusal  of  the  Prince  to  sanction  his  brother  Conti's 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse — a  point  which  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  settled  during  the  negotiations  that 
preceded  their  delivery  from  imprisonment — was  not  only  reso- 
lute^ but  expressed  in  such  imperious  terms  as  to  inflame  to  fury 
the  fierce  temper  of  the  Coadjutor.  The  nature  of  that  reverend 
person^s  connection  with  the  young  lady  was  notorious — but  it  had 
been  so  long  before  the  royal  marriage  was  suggested.  Gondy's 
party  in  the  Parliament  were  thus  alienated,  and  scenes  of  such 
violence  ensued  in  the  Grand  Chamber  as  seemed  to  threaten 
every  hour  assassination  within  and  massacre  without  its  walls. 
The  Coadjutor  openly  reproached  Conde  with  having  broken  his 
^ord.  Rochefoucauld  jostled  the  prelate  in  the  gate — drew  the 
folding-doors  tight  on  him,  confesses  that  he  felt  a  fervid  tempta- 
tion 
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tkm  to  crash  him  to  death,  and  releafled  him  in  an  agony  of  pain 
and  rage.  For  some  days  the  eity  continued^  ^  with  ho^a  faces 
thronged  and  fiery  arms,' — an  outbreak  momently  expected-— yet 
neither  of  the  chiefs  had  as  yet  made  up  his  mind  for  civil  war. 
When  things  seemed  at  the  worst,  Conde  met  the  Coadjutor  at  the 
head  of  a  priestly  procession.  He  knelt  in  the  street  as  the  host 
passed,  and  the  libertine  agitator  gave  his  benediction  with  the 
air  of  an  apostle.  Gaston  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  new  tumults^ 
aad  was  busy  with  a  feeble  eagerness  in  preaching  peace  and 
snggesting  compromises.  The  Cardinal  at  Briihl  received  with 
unexpected  delight  the  tidings  of  these  early  discords ;  and,  guided 
by  hia  skill,  the  Queen  began  to  resume,  bit  by  bit,  the  authority 
which  had  been  shattered  in  her  hands  by  the  combination  of  her 
enemies.  Conde  took  the  alarm,  and  demanded  with  his  usual  ai>' 
ruptness  the  instant  dismissal  of  the  Mazarin  secretaries.  Her 
Majesty  refused — ^the  Parliament  was  no  longer  ready  to  roister 
the  Prince's  decrees.  His  wrathful  menaces  gave  the  Queen  a 
pretext  for  invoking  the  protection  of  the  Coadjutor,  whom  she  now 
at  length  gratified  in  the  great  point  of  his  ambition.  At  the  order 
of  the  Cardinal  du  Retz,  the  burghers  tendered  their  services  to 
l^ard  the  palace.  The  Prince  was  told  that  the  R^ent  was  prepar'- 
ing  to  arrest  him  again ;  that  it  had  been  debated  in  her  Majesty's 
presence  whether  it  would  be  best  to  seize  him  openly  in  the 
Luxembourg  the  next  time  he  visited  Monsieur,  or  to  surround  his 
own  hotel  by  night,  and  surprise  him  in  his  bed ;  and  that  the 
latter  scheme  had  been  dropped  in  consequence  of  Du  Retz*s 
representation  of  the  horrors  that  must  ensue  from  such  an 
attempt 'dans  une  maison  toute  en  defiance,  et  contre  Thomme 
du  plus  grand  courage  qui  soit  au  monde.' 

All  this,  we  know,  had  been  debated  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  anything  had  been  resolved:  Conde's  suspicions,  however, 
once  excited,  drew  confirmation  from  every  trifle.  At  two 
in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  just  five  months  after 
the  forced  flight  of  Mazarin,  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  attend«- 
ance  rushed*  into  his  chamber  exclaiming,  '  Sauvez-vous,  mon« 
seigneur,  votre  h6t^l  est  investi  V  Another  followed  to  say 
that  two  companies  of  the  royal  guards  were  advancing.  In 
fact,  these  troops  were  in  quest  of  a  party  of  smugglers ;  but  in 
the  agitatbn  of  the  first  moment  Cond^  sprang  from  his  bed,  and, 
with  six  attendants  only,  galloped  out  of  the  city  by  the  port 
St.  Michel.  Day  was  breaking  as  he  reached  the  open  country 
— ^he  paused  on  the  high  road  for  some  time  waiting  for  intelli- 
gence—suddenly he  was  'aware,'  as  the  ballads  say,  of  a  dust  in 
the  distance,  clamorous  voices,  and  the  hasty  trampling  of  horse. 
JN^ot  ddubting  that  a  regiment  of  dragoons  had  been  sent  round  to 
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intercept  him,  he  clapped  spurs  to  his  steed,  and  never  drew 
bridle  again  iRl  he  was  at  Meinlon.  The  second  alarm  had  arisen 
from  the  march  of  a  band  of  early  villagers  riding  their  donkeys 
to  the  herb-market.  As  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  says, '  un  jeu  bizarre 
lie  la  fortnne  faisait  fuir  Thomme  le  plus  intrepide  de  son  siede 
deviant  des  femmes,  des  enfans,  et  des  anes!* 

He  retired  to  bis  Castle  of  St.  Maur,  only  three  lenses  ffom 
Paris,  and  was  th^e  joined  forthwith  by  the  ladies  of  his  own 
family,  )iu$  brother  Conti,  Rochefoucauld,  Nemours,  Lenet — and, 
says  Lord  Mahon— *'Tous  les  divertissemem,  ies  bols,  les 
comedies*  le  jeu,  la  cfaasse,  eC  la  bonne  chere  y  ettiraient  nn 
noBobtre  infini  de  ces  gens  incertains,  qui  s'offirent  toujours  au 
commencement  des  partis,  et  qui  Ies  trahissent  ou  Ies  abandonhent 
dans  la  suite.*  (p.  292.)  St.  Maur  became  a  rival  court.  The 
Queen  peiveived  thai  matters  bad  been  hurried.  She  made  a 
solemn  dedaration  to  the  Parliament  that  she  had  never  con- 
templated arresting  the  Prince;  Gaston  renewed  his  offices  as  a 
go-between:  it' was  at  last  agreed  that  the  Mazarin  secretaries 
shonU  disappear  from  the  council^— and,  there  being  no  longer 
any  pretext  for  a  recession,  and  Madame  de  Chatillan  being  in 
Jhris,  Cond^  returned  to  his  hotel.  But— to  pass  over  many 
little  incidents  which  hM»e  no  interest  unless  when  given  in  detail 
--Htbe  great  wound  had  been  but  slightly  cicatrized.  Early  in 
S^esnber  the  Prince  once  more  left  the  capital,  and  this  time 
with  the  seaicely  disitembl«d  intention  of  renewing  the  civil  war. 
Gaobon  flew  to  the  Queen,  and  extorted  from  her  terms  which  )ie 
thought  ought  to  appease  his  cousin.  By  a  mischance  which, 
however  «trKDge,  was  exactly  repeated  during  Napoleon's  cam- 
paign of  1814,  the  duke's  lotter  to  Cond^,  addressed  to  him  at 
An^iccville>  was  badly  penned,  and  the  messenger  lost  some  days 
by  carrying  it  first  to  Augerville.  When  Cond^  at  last  received 
it  he  Ufas  puryuing  his  journey  tieav  Bourges— he  read  mthout 
dismounliDg,  and  said  to  those  about  him,  'Si  cette  lettre  4lait 
arrivee  un  pen  plutdt,  elle  m^anrait  arr£t^;  mais  puisque  j'ai 
le  dos  "Sur  la  sella,  je  n'en  desceadrai  pas  pour  dts  esperances 
incevtipnes!'  (p.  289.) 

Nevertheless^  cai  xeacbing  Montrond,  where  his  wife  and  chief 
frienda  were  by  this  tame  again  assembled,  Cond6  once  more 
pansed.  Amoi^  other  reasons  he  had  for  doing  so,  the  Duke  of 
LoBgueviUe  had  declined  to  accompuiy  his  wife,  '  who  had  never 
loved  him,  and  for  some  time  patrt  had  learned  to  be  afraid  of 
him/  But  war  was  ao  much  th«  more  in  her  favour,  it  is  added, 
as,  since  her  lord  adheied  to  the  Queen,  it  must  now  ensure  her 
being  separated  from  his  company : — 

^CWin^eei  si  couragensepour  d^Uvrer  sou  mari|  plafait  aupr^s  de  lu 
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toute  sa  gloire  da^8  ime  vounmion  abaolue  ^  8^  vol^ntrfs ;.  oepaid«dtt 
tous  SC8  vo^ux  etuent  po\ir  le  refxos.  Madame  de  Longf^ym^,  A^rC'  et 
yiiidicative,  ne  respirait  que  la  guerre,  et  entrainait  h  sa  ^pite.^on  9^%\^^ 
ment  le  Prince  de  Conti,  mais  La  Rochefoucauld,  Nemov^^a,  et  yipk» 
Voyant  Pinccrtitnde  de  Cond^,  ceux-ci  signerei^t  entie  eux  u^i  acwd 
secret  de  continuer  la  guerre  s^ns  lui^  et  m^me  s^il  le  fallait  centre  ,lui, 
plvtdt  que  de  sViccomxnoder  avec  la  Coiir.  C(!indt^  les  connaissait  biea 
mieux  qu'ih  nc  8e  connaisteient*  eux-in6me«.  Pi-fet  ^  ctMer  &  leurs. 
iDlBtftDces,  il  e'^cria,  **  Yoiis  »*hvi?2  engage  daiie  mi  Strange  partL  mais 
je  vous predia ^e  tous  es serezphitdt  las ^e  moi,  et  que  vous  m'aban^' 
donnerez!"  Jamais,  comixienouB  k  verrena,  pi^diction  ne  fiit  mieirx 
accomplie*  C'e&t  ainsi  qu^  dana  }e  factions  lea  peths  gifniea  eavent 
8ul>juguer  les  grands;  c'est  ainsi  que  Cpad^  diU  ctSdar  k  I'influeiieo  ^ 
ceux  dont  il  meprisait  le  jugement.*— ^p.  300. 

When  Conde  had  once  resolved^  nothing  could  aarpaa*  ihh 
promptitude  of  bis  measures^  On  bis  return  from  Havre  be  bad 
been  appointed^  inier  alia,  governor  of  Guyennse,  and  be  at  ooc& 
proceeded  to  ita  capital,  Bordc^aux,  which  received  him  with 
enthusiasm^  aaan  old  friend  of  the  citj>  as  the  sworn  enemy  oC 
D*Epernon — above  all^  aa  the  hAisbaiKl  of  Cleoience.  Here  his 
levies  were  mastered,  ap4  fron^  h^ne^  he  apeedily  negotiated  a 
fresh  alliance  with  Spain :  but  the  Queen  Regent  henself  and 
ber  son  took  the  field,  and  the  display  of  the  Oriflsomne  was 
always  formidable  ;*-7the  defection  of  the  Bouilliins  and  of  LongQe- 
ville  ^could  not  be,  balanced  by  any  troopa  that  Rochefoucauld 
and  his  o^her  adber^ita  could  now  raise ;  nor  did  the  patliament 
of  Bordeaux  regard  a  treaty  wiih  Spain  more  favourably  than 
they  bad  done  the  year,  before.  Thirty  of  the  most  eminent 
magistrates  4|uitted  the  pj^e  in  a  body;  and  Condi's  autocratnca] 
demeanour  spon  chilled  the  affection  of  those  that  remained.  ^ 
The  Prince,  left  th^  town  at  the  head  of  his  disposable  forcei  and 
did  whatever  art  could  do  to  oppose  the  veteran  troops  Ipd  against 
him  by  his  old  friend  the  Count  d'llarcourt:  but  his  campoigtt 
was  little  more  thaji  a  serief  of  disappointments. 

Internal  feuds  meanwhile  began  to  break  out  at  Bordeanic. 
When  Rochefoucauld  arrived  there  he  found  that  Madf  de  Longoe^ 
ville>  '  qui  trouvait  que.  les  ^bsens  ont  toujouxs  tort/  had  trans- 
ferred her  smiles  to  the  Duke.de  Nemouxs.  This  new  amour, 
which  discomposed  the  phijk)8ppher  of  the  '  Maxims/  was  at  least* 
as  offensive  to  the  weal^  profli^tte  Conti^  who,  a&  Rochefoucaxsld  ^ 
himself  expresses  it,  ^rompit  avec  eclat  avec  sat  scour,,  sur  des" 
pr^textes  qui  la  bienaeance  et  Tinter^  du  sang  Ini  devaient  faire 
cacber.*  Having  thus  alienated  ^wo  devoted  admirers,  the  fievy 
lady  found  herself  regarded  with  ^ttle  respect  by  what  reniained 
of  the  Parliament,  and  observed  with  bittei-  resei^tment  ^UXhfiy 
were  barely  restrained  from  open  mutiny,  by  their  respect  and 
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attachment  for  the  sister-in-law  whom  she  had  alwajs  despised 
and  ill-treated.  The  'angelic*  Genevieve,  therefore,  stooped 
to  the  mob,  and  succeeded  in  organising  around  her  a  body  of 
bloody  banditSj  whose  demonstrations  speedily  made  it  impossible 
for  the  magistracy  not  to  denounce  her  to  the  Prince.  Conde^  in 
his  haughtiness,  hesitated  to  recall  his  sister ;  and  the  moment  a 
new  check  to  his  own  arms  should  inspire  sufhcient  confidence 
in  the  respectable  inhabitants,  it  was  hardly  doubtful  that  they 
would  rally  round  the  Parliament,  and  Bordeaux  be  lost  to  the 
New  Fronde. 

Notwithstanding  that  Marsin^  who  commanded  for  the  French 
in  Catalonia,  seduced  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops,  and  with 
them  joined  Conde  before  the  end  of  1651,  the  whole  horizon  of 
the  revolt  was  becoming  more  and  more  gloomy — when  a  new 
gleam  of  light  broke  on  the  cause.  The  Cardinal  had  never  ceased 
to  be  the  Queen^s  director,  and,  hasty  as  his  evasion  had  been,  he 
had  contrived  to  carry  with  him  to  Briihl  a  very  large  sum  of  the 
public  money.  By  degrees  he  assembled  an  army  of  not  less  than 
10,000  men>  who  assumed  a  green  scarf — his  eminence's  livery— 
and  ere  long  it  was  known  that  Turenne  had  accepted  the  com- 
mand, and  passed  the  frontier  as  the  general  of  Mazarin,  march- 
ing to  the  succour  of  the  Queen  Regent  and  her  son.  This 
movement  gave  rise  to  new  tumults :  though  the  Parliament,  on 
whose  decree  of  banishment  the  Cardinal  thus  audaciously  tram- 
pled, denounced  him  anew  as  the  enemy  of  the  state,  the  Isa- 
belle  scarf  found  no  more  favour  with  them  than  the  green; 
but  Gaston  perceived  that,  unless  he  interfered^  the  junction  of  the 
Queen^s  forces  and  her  Cardinal's  must  soon  take  place  in  spite  of 
parliamentary  prohibitions ;  and  that,  if  their  united  army  should 
crush  Conde,  he  himself  must  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Court. 
And  his  daughter,  Mademoiselle,  who  exerted  over  him  all  the 
influence  of  a  vigorous  mind,  had  by  this  time  not  only  dropped 
her  apcient  enmity  to  the  next  branch  of  her  house,  but  conceived 
a  fervent  a0ection  for  its  chief,  or  at  all  events  nourished  it  as 
her  fondest  hope  that  Clemence  (whose  health  was  known  to  be 
very  feeble)  would  not  survive  the  hardships  of  her  campaign- 
ing, and  that  she  herself  might  then  become  Princess  of  Conde. 
The  high-spirited  heiress,  whose  many  strange  doings  we  forgive 
for  the  frankness  with  which  she  records  them,  avows  all  this 
in  her  memoirs,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  her  life  appears 
as  the  most  strenuous  partisan  of  the  hero  whose  alliance  she 
thus  in  vain  coveted.  Stimulated  and  strengthened  by  her 
suggestions.  Monsieur  proclaimed  that  the  invasion  of  Mazarin 
put  an  end  to  all  his  arrangements  with  the  Court.  The 
garrison   of  Paris  was    already  in   his    hands.      He  mustered 
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the  vassals  of  his  own  mighty  appanage  and  his  daughter  s 
duchy ;  and  in  a  short  time  another  new  armv  was  on  foot,  and  at 
the  disposal^  as  it  seemed,  of  the  great  rebeL  It  need  not  be 
said  that  a  rebellion  in  those  days  hardly  passed  for  anything 
more  audacious  in  France  than  a  strong  parliamentary  opposition 
to  a  government  does  now  in  England;  and  the  heroines  who 
figure  in  this  war  only  displayed^  in  another  fashion^  the  passions 
which  modem  fine  ladies  must  confine  to  the  humbler  limits  of  a 
hot  canvass  and  the  fragrant  watchings  of  the  ventilator. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  abridge  Lord  Mahon's  clear,  but  en^ 
ceedingly  compact,  narrative  of  Turenne's  invasion  and  the  mili- 
tary movements  that  ensued.  While  Gaston  remained  in  Paris,  his 
daughter,  emulous  of  the  former  Pucelle  of  Orleans,  defended  that 
city  in  person,  with  brilliant  courage  and  success ;  but  this  was  the 
only  good  fortune  that  attended  Monsieur*s  separate  arms ;  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  Conde,  before  and  after  it,  uiged  him  to  cause  all 
his  troops  to  march  into  the  south,  in  order  to  the  combination 
of  a  force  capable  of  overwhelming  the  royalists.  Gaston 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  a  venture  by  which  his  appanages 
must  in  the  first  instance  be  left  undefended ;  and  Conde  saw  no 
chance  of  preventing  the  Orleanists  from  being  finally  crushed  by 
Turenne,  unless  in  detaching  to  their  aid  a  body  of  his  own  army, 
which  he  could  ill  spare.  But  when  Nemours,  Ins  lieutenant^ 
took  the  field  on  the  Loire,  Gaston's  general,  the  Duke  de  Beau- 
fort, insisted  on  retaining  the  chief  control,  to  which  Nemours 
would  not  consent — so  the  old  ever-fatal  plan  of  alternate  com- 
mand was  adopted,  being  followed  by  disputes  and  mistakes  and 
mutual  recriminations,  which  made  that  camp  rival  Agramant*s. 
Turenne,  even  had  they  combined  and  centupled  their  wits, 
would  have  overmatched  them :  in  this  state  of  things  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  baffling  every  movement  they  hazarded;  and 
Cond^  at  last  was  convinced  that,  unless  he  came  himself  to 
the  rescue,  nothing  could  avert  their  utter  destruction.  Two 
hundred  leagues  intervened-— the  country  between  was  studded 
with  royal  garrisons — royal  troops  were  marching  over  it  hither 
and  thither — the  population  was  mostly  in  the  Queen's  inte- 
rest He  did  not  hesitate  to  encounter  all  risks:  with  half  a 
dozen  tried  cavaliers,  all  disguised,  he  threaded  forests  and  swam 
rivers,  like  a  knight-errant  in  quest  of  some  captured  beaut)^; 
and,  when  a  hostile  squadron  or  citadel  could  not  be  avoided, 
contrived  so  cleverly  to  cajole  or  mystify  the  commanders,  that, 
though  a  hundred  times  on  the  edge  of  discovery,  he  finally 
arrived  alone — ^for  everybody  else  had  knocked  up— -at  the  out- 
posts of  his  allies.  His  strange  dress  arid  accoutrements,  with 
the   mud  that  encrusted  them,   rendered  him  totally  irreoog- 
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tillable ;  t-oA  tie  uras  all  botdhi^ed  to  heod-qHttteri  araspj.  N<y| 
tltel^ftst  faint  of  kifr  tetentioiw  had  reacbed  either  friend  or  Joe 
uppit  tbe  Doii^e ;  and  he  came' JQ6t  iifter,  daring  tereval  gncoeMMre 
&iy%3  Beatifort  and  Nemours  had  been  defeated  in  erery  attempi 
t<V  br^k  through  the  lines  within  which  the  ronfal  general  held 
th^in  entrapped. 

After  suppler  that  night  Turenne  walked  out  to  breaAie  tin  aar; 
easting  his  eye  over  the  plain>  it  struck  him  that  the  enemy's 
watch-fires  indicated  a  change  of  positk)ns.  He  conaideced  the 
scene  for  a  few  moments,  and  exclaimed,  ^  M.  le  Prince  est  icL' 

In  contempt  for  those  who  had  hitherto  oppoaed  Urn,  Tnrenne 
had  allowed  his  own  atmy  to  be  too  much  scattered,  and  •  next 
Bi([)ming,  before  he  could  warn  Hoqmnoourt,  who  commanded  the 
whig  farthest frbm  himself>  Cbnd^  hurried  that  general  ioto  action, 
and  gave  him  a  bloody  defeat.  The  loss  was  so  great  tiiat 
Mazatin,  who  was  in  person  with  Tttrenne,  apprehended  auo<- 
ther  day  might  disperse  the  whole  army^  and  leave  not  only  him- 
self, but  the  Queen  eind  the  young  King,  who  were  near,  at  hand* 
at  Gien>  at  the  mercy  of  the  Prince.  All  was  terror  and  desov 
lation  at  the  fngiliVe  Comrt,  and  Conde  exulted  in  the  near  pro- 
spect of  consummate  victory.  But  Turenne  retrieved  the  niafor* 
tunef  by  his  exquirite  art  and  fivmness,  rescued  the  remains  of  the 
discomfited  wing,  and;  in  the  face  of  his  great  rival,  consolidated 
his  whole  army  in  a  most  formidable  position.  We  are  anrpmed 
P  that  Lord  Mafaon  has  not  qaoted  Buonaparte's  critique  on  tbeae 
!  moven^ents — especially  the  battle  of  Blenau.  It  forms  one  of  tfae 
!  few  passages  in  the  -numer<:ms  volumes  of  and  about  St  Helena 
that  authenticate  their  parentage-^for  all  the  Bertrands  and 
Gambauds  since  Balaam  coald  never  have  conceived  an  iota  of 
its  argumfent.  Th^  Emperor  confesses  that  he  had  began  to  re»> 
study  the  campaigns  of  Conde  and  Turenne  with  a  strong  snspi>« 
cionr  that  the  talents  of  both  had  been  much  exaggerated ;  but 
declares  that  he  etided  with  conviotion  that  their  fame  hj  no 
meafi^  surpassed  their  merits.  On  this  occasion  he  divides  tii^ 
laurels  equally.  The  surprise  and  the  victory  did  no  more  honour 
to  Cond4,  in  his  judgment,  Chan  the  extrication  of  the  army^  and 
the  ultimate  safety  of  the  court,  to  Turenne. 

Paris,  meantime,  was  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation.  Tfae 
parties  in  the  parliament  were  so  nearly  balanced  ^at  the  merest 
accideiit  sometimes  determined  tfae  vote.  One  day  a  prodamatiob 
wtts  issued  against  the  invader  Mazarin ;  the  next,  they  dealt  like 
measure  to  the  rebel'  Conile.  Gaston^  Aoagh  bis  troops  weie  in 
the  field.  Would  fain  have  passed  for'  having  armed  merely  aa  the 
mediator  of  peace,  unUoshiagly  denied  any  share  in  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  eomplained  that  his  general  had  acted  agaiiistiiia  instnic- 
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^otti  in  gmng  battle  to  <heQiieeii«  and  uif  ed  ilM»  pafKiuoa^nt  Ix^jom 
iKlh  him  in  ende&vounng  to  briag  the  codtcnduig  poworsto  aja-tmi^ 
caUe  compxosoiae^:  But  thia  prince  q£  liaiy  Tfas  uiq>opular  in  the 
pqfrinmenti  net  Ie$8  thaa  ia  ihe  ckj ;  and  6¥en  Da  Rets&b^d  by  this 
6iae  lest  vfflry  much  of  his  j^ular  influence,  merely  on  .cbieflji>  ia 
consequence  of  his  connection  with  his  royal  highness*  To  prp- 
traiet  «  campaign  -againat  Tiirenne  and  the  Oriflanuue  in  the 
centre  of  France,  while  the  dispoeition  of  the  capital  was  thus 
uneertaii^  by  no  means  suited  the  views  of  Cond§.  Ho  re* 
solved  to  lead  his  aUny  beneath  the  walls  of  Paris»  overawe  iU 
oontendiag  factions,  and  estaUish  his  head*quaa:ters  at  ibe 
Louvre;  wlulefais  force  in  the  south  should  march  northwards, 
and  press  Turenne  from  behiiid.:  The  marshal  was  not  deceived 
bj  the  art  with  which  Conde  strove  to  mask  this  new  determina-r 
tiuML  Hie  also  marched  instantly,  in  hopes  of  bringing  on  a  final 
battle  befoce  his  antagonist  couU  reach  the  Seine*  Never  was  ti 
more  beautifttl  rivalry  of  strategy;  but  Conde  at  lex^gth  passed 
the  river  saf^y  at  St.  Cloudy  and>  before  Turenne  could  come 
up  with  his  rear^  was  thundering  for  admission  at  the  gates  u( 
Pavjs.  He  was  refused;  .for  Gaston  ahruak  irom  the  decisive 
respenaibility,  an«t  fei^ng  illaesi,  took  to  bis. bed;  and  the  civic 
authorities,  having  dmounced  Cood6  as  a  traitor  but  yestard«^, 
wonld  do  nothing  to  give  him  an  advantage  over  Masarin*.  on 
whaae  head  they  had  set  a  price.  :Fin<£i)g  gate  after  gat^ 
eb^nately  boIfted»  Conde  maucbsd  ronnd  the  town,  and  had 
barely  time  to  occupy  the  faubourg  of  St,  Antoine  before  the 
loyalisis  appeared.  Night  felli  and  two  armies  rested  in  presence 
under  the  guna  of  &e  Bastille. 

The  three  main  streets  of  the  faubourg  spreading  fanwise  from 
the  open  place  before  the  Port  St.  Antoine,  Conde  caused  each 
to  be  occupied  by  a  division  of  his  army,  and  himself  took  post  on 
ibo  place  with  »  chosen  res^n^e,  re^idy  to  rush  to  the  assistance  of 
whateret  party  should  be  most  severely  pressed.  Soon  after 
dagrbreak  Turenne  poured  a  .ocluma  upon  ,each  of  tho  streetf* 
The  hbuaes.  on  either  side  wefe  occui^eid  by  .marksmen,  from 
toicony  to  seof.  The  assaults  were  incewiant.  Now  the  royalists, 
notwithstanding  all  obstacles  of <  gallantry  and  strong  position, 
forded  their  way  right  or  left  within  sight  of  the  place — and  next 
moment  Conde  had  headed  a  stormy  cbaiig^  and  trampled  them 
bock  into  the  fields^  Amidst  the  smoke  and  the  dust,  and  the 
bumiiig  heat  of  July,  the  narrow*  high-built  streets  ran  with  tor- 
rcols  of  I4ood,  suffocating  shamUes.  The  oppression  of  the  air 
aft  noon  was  such  that  buman  energy  swk-*^  white  flag^  were 
hoteledt,  BO  one  kncvTal  whose  biddiii^g^-and.  for  more,  than  .two 
hoBia  th»e  waa  a. total,  cefsiation  of  the strila     QovAi^  who  had 
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had  horse  after  horse  killed  under  him,  and  received  numberless 
contusions,  was  so  galled  and  stifled  with  pain  and  steel,  that, 
according  to  Mademoiselle,  he  withdrew  into  a  little  garden, 
stripped  stark  naked,  and  rolled  himself  on  a  grass»plot,  like  an 
over-weary  horse  dismissed  from  his  harness.  Thus  refreshed, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  again  riveted  into  his  armour,  and  was  at 
his  original  post  before  the  enemy  showed  any  desire  to  renew 
the  fierce  game.  When  they  moved  again,  the  scenes  of  the 
morning  were  repeated.  Mademoiselle,  on  horseback  within  the 
town,  watched  the  progress  of  the  day.  At  first  all  her  elo- 
quence could  produce  no  efiect  on  the  soldiery  at  the  gate.  By- 
and-by,  natural  compassion  was  so  stirred  by  the  appearance  of 
noble  cavaliers  borne  backwards,  maimed,  mutilated,  and  sense- 
less from  loss  of  blood,  that  once  and  again  the  wounded  man 
was  allowed  to  be  brought  in.  Mademoiselle,  true  to  herself, 
remarks  as  one  passes  that  he  is  '  bel  homme  et  bien  fait ;'  of 
another  that  ^  mdme  dans  cet  etat  M.  le  Marquis  avait  bonne  mine.' 
Presently  Conde  himself  appeared,  dripping  with  blood,  close 
to  the  gate.  Mademoiselle  conversed  with  him  from  a  window 
overlooking  the  wall.  He  told  her  that  unless  the  gates  were 
opened  his  troops  must  at  last  yield,  for  the  enemy  was  receiving 
continual  reinforcements — ^ran  over  the  names  of  kinsmen  and 
noble  friends  whom  he  had  seen  slaughtered— and  wept — *  the 
first,  the  last,  the  only  tears.'  Mademoiselle  told  him  she  would 
make  one  more  attempt  on  her  father.  She  galloped  to  the 
Luxembourg — her  energy  overpowered  Gaston,  and  he  signed 
orders  for  the  governor  of  the  Bastille  to  obey  Mademoiselle  as 
he  would  himself : — 

•  Munie  de  cet  ordre  elle  bs  rendit  k  I'Hfitel  de  Ville,  elle  supplia  le 
Prevot  des  Marchands,  ellemena9a  le  MartJchal  le  l'H6pital,  Gouverneur 
de  Paris,  qu'elle  lui  arracherait  la  barbe,  et  qu'il  ne  mourrait  jamais 
que  de  sa  main;  enfin,  k  force  de  priferes  et  de  menaces,  elle  obtint  de 
leur  part  la  permission  de  faire  entrer  les  troupes  de  Condt^  dans  la  ville. 
Alors,  suivte  de  plusieurs  autres  dames,  elle  vola  vers  la  porte  St.  An- 
toioe,  rencontrant  en  chemin  beaucoup  de  morts  et  de  mourans.  Elle 
vit  La  Rochefoucauld,  presque  .sans  connaissance.  dans  les  bras  de  son 
fils  et  de  Gourville ;  elle  vit  Vallon  portiS  en  chaise,  qui  sVcria  en  la 
voyant,  ''  Eh  bien,  ma  bonne  mattresse,  nous  sommes  tons  perdus  ! " 
elle  vit  Guitaut  p&Ie  comme  la  mort,  tout  deboutonn^,  et  chancelant  sur 
son  cbeval ;  elle  lui  demanda  en  passant,  **  Mourras-tu,  Guitaut  ?  "  et 
il  lui  fit  signe  de  la  thie  que  non.' — pp.  353,  354. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  in  the  Bastille — ^the  cannon  opened,  and 
the  royalists  were  compelled  to  abandon  all  hope  of  making  fur- 
ther way  down  streets  every  one  of  which  those  batteries  com- 
manded.   At  the  same  moment  oppouticm  oeased  at  the  gate ;  the 
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r«lics  of  the  army  filed  in,  singing  *  Cond^  himself  closing  the 
march  with  seTen  gentlemen  of  his  household. 

Some  little  anecdotes  of  this  day  are  perhaps  so  well  known  that 
we  should  hardly  quote  them.  Before  Mademoiselle  carried  her 
point  with  her  father,  the  Coadjutor  exerted  himself  strenuously  to 
convince  Monsieur  of  the  fatal  folly  of  hanging  between  two 
parties  at  such  a  crisis.  'After  all/  said  Gaston^  'does  it  so 
much  signify  to  us  how  all  these  matters  end  ?  Whoever  prevails^ 
I  shall  still  be  fils  de  France,  and  you  archbishop  of  Paris.' — 
*  Oui,  monseigneur/  replied  Du  Retz^  *  mais  peut-£tre  fils  de 
France  a  Blois,  et  arch6v6que  k  Rome.'     A  true  prophecy. 

Mademoiselle^s  flirtations  with  our  exiled  Charles  II.  are 
amusingly  sketched  by  Lord  Mahon ;  but  indeed  she  had  aspired 
to  captivate  more  crowned  heads  than  he  cared  to  enumerate. 
Among  many  other  such  fancies,  the  wildest  had  been  that,  when 
all  sides  should  be  weary  of  the  civil  war,  perhaps,  in  the  im- 
poverished state  of  the  exchequer,  a  slight  difference  of  years 
might  be  overlooked^  and  the  great  heiress  affianced  to  her 
cousin,  Louis  XIV.  As  the  first  gun  was  fired  from  the  Bastille, 
Mazarin  distinguished  her  ladyship.  'Corpodi  Baccho!'  cried 
the  Cardinal ;  *  elle  k  tue  son  mari.* 

Rochefoucauld's  last  wound  at  this  battle  of  St.  Antoine  was 
from  a  musket-shot  which  pierced  through  both  cheeks ;  and  the 
inflammation  rendered  him  for  some  time  blind.  Mad.  de 
Longueville  evinced  such  tenderness  on  this  mishap  that  he 
caused  a  picture  of  her  to  be  inscribed  as  follows  : — 

*  Pour  m^riter  son  cceur,  pour  plaire  k  ses  beaux  yeux, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  Kois,  je  Taurais  faite  aux  Dieux.* 

But  before  his  eyesight  was  restored  he  found  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied that  he  had  not  been  occupying  the  whole  of  her  attention^ 
and  the  legend  in  a  second  edition  assumed  this  shape  : — 

'  Pour  ce  coeur  inconstant,  qu'enfin  je  connais  mieux, 
J'ai  ftit  la  guerre  an  Roi,  j'en  ai  perdu  lea  yeux.'—- 

Turenne,  not  supposing  that  anything  effectual  could  now  be 
done  near  Paris,  withdrew  his  army  (the  court  still  accompanying 
him)  to  some  distance.  But  had  he  remained  only  a  few  days  he 
would  have  found  the  situation  of  things  in  the  capital  once  more 
utterly  changed,  and  the  final  issue  might  have  been  anticipated 
by  years.  The  parliamentary  majority  resented  most  indignantly 
the  compliance  of  the  minor  authorities  with  the  extorted  orders  of 
Gaston.  In  vain  did  both  Cond^  and  he  attend  their  meeting, 
and  offer  explanation  upon  explanation,  apology  after  apology. 
Neither  flattery  nor  menace  could  extract  any  assent  to  their 
measures — above  all,  any  grant  of  money.     The  rage  of  Condfe 
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vira3.4eape^t^  He  foigotevcrytliiQg  thatrwos  doe  to  his  station, 
and  tlie  prindples  of  bonouv  and  humanhj^  and  santJtioned  a  pro- 
ceeding which  for  ever  slidned  hia  name  wiUi  diaprace. 

On  the  4th  of  August  the  approaohes  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
were  crowded  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mere  common  mob.  The 
magistrates  as  they  entered  were  saluted  with  shouts  of  *  Point  de 
Mazarin.*  Cond^  and  Gaston  appeared*  A  fter  a  brief  stay  within 
the. Hotels  they  came  forth  to  the  landing-place  at  the  head  of  the 
great  stair,  and  ejcclaimed,  '  Wc  can  make  nothing  of  these  fellows 
— they  are  all  Mazarins — do  with  thera  what  you  pkase.'  These 
words  were  the  signal  for  violence.  Shots  were  fired  into  the 
windows,  and  experienced  eyes  soon  perceived  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  seeming'  populace  were  under  military  direction* 
Multitudes  of  the  real  toimsfolk  armed  and  rushed  to  the  rescue 
of  their  magistrates.  The  tumuU  passed  into  a  battle — hundreds 
on  both  sides  perished  in  the  streets.  The  Hdtel  was  at  last 
carried  by  assault~-and  though  the  majority  of  the  counsellors 
escaped  by  back  ways,  not  a  few  of  them  also  were  slain.  It 
was  past  midnight  before  tranquillity  was  restored.  The  hours 
till  day  were  diligently  employed  in  removing  dead  bodies.  But 
the  sun  rose  upon  walls  and  pavements  battered  with  blood,  and 
universal  horror  greeted  the  actors  in  the  unooncealable  mas- 
sacre. 

The  parliament  suspended  their  meetings.  The  burghers  shut 
up  theif  shops  and  windows*  The  soldi^s  of  Conde  found  them- 
selves cantoned  amidst  a  city  of  enemies.  Their  chief  himself, 
agitated  with  a  tempest  of  painful  feelings,  among  which  there 
was  perhaps  some  room  for  remorse,  fell  into  one  of  those  fierce 
fevers  tp  which  his  blood  was  prone.  His  sanity — his  life  was 
supposed  to  be  in  imminent  peril.  Without  him  Gaston  was 
nothing.  All  was  confusion,  distrust,  mutual  alarm — treason  oit 
every  lip — in  every  honest  bosom  terror,  in  every  guilty  one 
desperation. 

Receiving  by  and  by  intelligence  of  the  massacre  and  the 
Princess  fUness,  the  royalist^  re-appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
and  Conde's  lieutenants,  who  marched  out  to  oppose  them, 
had  the  worst  in  several  encounters.  But  Mazarin  struck  the 
fatal  blow.  The  Queen  Regent  issued  an  ordinance  removing 
the  sittings  of  the.  parliament  to  Pontoise,  and  the  majority  of  the 
magistrates^  escaping  in  various  disguises,  obeyed  the  edict. 
From  Pontoise  now  issued  proclamations  with  all  the  laif^ful 
formalities,  j^ummoning  all  faithful  subjects  to  rally  round  the  royal 
pers<^n — 4^nouncing  anew  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion — but  offer- 
ing entire  supanesty.tQ  all  wjbo  should  desert  them  before  a  speci- 
fied day.,    Ii^.thf  then  conditiaii;!  of  men's  minds,  these  documents 
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produced  a  deoisire  effect.  When  the  Prince  was  suilicientlj 
recovered  to  be  iofanned  of  what  had  been  occurring,  he  found 
it  to  be  the  opiaion  of  all  about  him  that  he  mnst  make  np  his 
mind^either  to  propose  terms  to  the  Court;  on  withdraw  his  troops 
towards  Flanders  and  join  the  Spanish  camp. 

Condd  chose  the  latter  alternative — 'but  ydty  many  of  bis  party 
tool^.ibe  other  view  of  the  question ;  and  when  he  finally  lefV^aris 
it  was  at  the  head  of  a  sorely  jfaninished  force.  Now  came  the  ful- 
filment of  his  prc^pheqy  at  Boorges.  Gaston  of  Orleans  patched  up 
a  treaty  for  himself,  and  was  allowed  to  retire*-even  as  Du  Retz 
had  predicted-^to  Blois,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  eight  years 
of  bia  li|e  in  complete  obscvrity.  Even  Mad.  de  Longueville  had 
n^otiated  a  private  accommodation  with  the  Queen ;  and  Conti 
had  not  scrupled  to  buy  his  own  peace  by  signing  his  contract  of 
marriage  with  the  nieoe  of  Mazann.  Nor  did  such  galling  de- 
fections fill  up  the  budget  of  ill  news.  His  troops  in  the  south 
had  been  agaia  and  again  unsuccessful.  The  parliament  of 
Bordeaux  had  felt  as  tbey  should  have  done  for  the  outrage  on 
their  Parisian  brethren.  Cl^ence  had  at  last  been  obliged  to 
quit  that  city,  which  now  acknowledged  and  obeyed  the  authorities 
assemUed  at  Pontoise.  In  miserable  health,  and  in  penury,  the 
princess  had  accepted  passports,  and  she  and  her  boy  were,  almost 
without  attendance^  seeking  refuge,  no  one  could  tell  in  what 
direction.     It  was  thus  that  Cond^  left  Faris^ 

Amidst  so  many  defections  and  misadventures  bis  hopes  could 
only  have  been  sustained  by  his  calculation  of  the  difficulties 
that,  were  likely  to  embarrass  the  Queen  as  to  Mazann  per- 
sonally. Bat  the  Cardinal  cut  this  knot  with  beautiful  dexterity. 
Fully  confiding  in  petticoat  infinenoe,  he  conceived  the  happy 
idea  .  of  a  sham  resignation — quitted  the  Court  quietly,  and 
again  retired  behind  the  frontier.  His  case  might  thus  be 
passed  over  for  the  present  sub  tUeidio;  and  there  remained 
to  no  party  in  the  parliament  any  plausible  pretext  for  opposing 
the  fcdl  re-establishment  of  the  Regent  in  her  administration. 
In  grai^t  ^poanp  and  splendour  the  Queen  and  her  son  re- 
entered .  Paris»  and  the  noble  presence  of  young  Louis  worked 
powerfully  in  assistance  of  the  universal'  disgust  that  anarchy 
had  excited.  The  restoration  of  regular  authority  seemed  so 
great  a  blessing,  that  it  could  not  be  purchased  too  dearly. 
The  Habeas  Carpue  itself  fell  into  bad  odour,  as  interfering 
with  the  ancient  prerogative.  It  was  cancelled  with  hardly  a  dis- 
senting voice.  Nay,  by  and  by,  even  the  prejudice  against 
Mazann  seemed  to  have  so  entirely  evaporated,  that  the  an- 
Booncement  of  bis  recall  waa  teeeived  with  scarce  a  murmur-— 
aave  from  the  ..palace  o£  ihe  Metrofioiitaii.    Du  Rets  was  in* 
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stantlj  arrested  and  shut  up  at  Vincennes — ^but  he  soon  escaped 
into  Spain^  and  from  theoce,  that  the  other  half  of  bis  prophecy 
might  also  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter^  into  Italy.  Thus  teimuated 
the  Fronde :  Mazarin  again  grasped  openly  the  reins  of  empire;* 
which  he  held  undisturbed  during  the  remainder  of  his  lifo; 
assuming  a  device  to  which  his  craft  and  his  luck  well  entitled 
him — a  rock  beaten  by  the  sea-waves,  with  the  motto  '  Quom 
fruitra  et  mwrmure  quantoJ  In  truths  whatever  had  been  the 
faults  of  his  internal  government,  the  Cardinal's  merits  as  a  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs  were  of  a  very  high  class — and  in  the  prosped 
of  renewed  hostilities  with  Spain,  and  the  conduct  of  her  military 
operations  being  given  to  Conde,  patriotic  Frenchmen  might  weU 
desire  to  see  Mazarin  again  at  the  Louvre.  His  sucoess  in  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  Cromwell  strengthened  him  greatly  in  his 
seat.;  war  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  sinoe  th^  French  armies 
were  to  be  supported  by  the  fleets  of  England. 

Conde's  fever  returned  on  him,  with  even  greater  violimoe  than 
before,  shortly  after  he  passed  the  frontier.  Indeed,  his  mental 
agitation  brought  on  such  illnesses  at  brief  intervals  daring  the 
whole  of  his  rebellious  exile ;  and  on  this  subject  we  must  indulge 
ourselves  with  one  brief  extract  from  Lord  Mahon.  He  is  de- 
scribing his  hero  as  opening  the  trenches  before  Rocroy  in 
1653:— 

*  Avec  quelles  (Amotions  dat-il  rsvoir  cee  (^troits  dc^files  qui  lui-m6ma 
avait  ouvert  k  la  victoire— ces  sombres  fbr^ts  de  sapins  qui  envixou- 
naient,  comme  d'uu  c^dre  noir,  cette  plaine  mart^cageuse  et  inculte,  0(4 
les  Tercios  redoutables  et  renommt^s  de  I'Espagne  vinrent  succomber 
devant  un  heros  de  vingt  ans !  Cet  arbre,  k  I'ombreu^e  duquel  il  s't^tait 
repose— ce  clocher  sous  lequel  on  avait  entonnt^  le  Te  Deum  de  la  vic- 
toire — cette  maisonnette  oti  il  (^it  descendu  pour  t^crire,  d'une  main 
palpitante  de  joie,  son  premier  bulletin !  Qui  de  nous  n'a  pas  lai-m^me 
^prouve  I'influence  des  lieux  qu'il  revoit  pour  la  premiere  fois  depuis  sa 
jeunesse?. .  •  •Gombien  de  souvenirs  dt^jk  k  moiti6  efPac^s  viennent  en 
foale  se  pr^enter  au  coeur  attendri !  Les  ann<^s  qui  viennent  de  b*<$oou* 
ler  disparaissent,  Tlime  reverdit,  chaque  objet  rappeUe  uue  anciemie 
aBiiti<$,  un  espoir  di^jk  dtqii;  nous  croyons  ^tre  encore  k  Npoque  oii 
nous  nous  i^lancions  vers  la  vie  active  sans  en  pr^voir  les  dangers,  sans 
scntir  les  douceurs  de  cette  vie  tranquille  que  nous  quittions,  de  cette  vie 
tran([uille  que  nous  regrettons  aujourd'hui,  et  que  nous  ne  retrouverons 
plus !  Mais  combien  ces  sentimens  devaient  avoir  plus  de  force  pour 
Conde  que  pour  nous,  combien  ils  devenaient  plus  graves  et  plus  amers, 
lorsqu'ii  arrivait  sur  les  mftmes  lieux  dans  des  circonstances  si  changt^es 
— Rebelle  contre  ce  roi,  dont  il  avait  autrefois  affermi  le  tr6ne— alliS  de 
cette  Espagne  que  lui-m^me  avait  jadis  vaincue  et  fl<krie!  Chaque 
objet  qu'il  rencontrait  semblait  lui  adresserun  reproche  sileneieux,  maia 
B(iv^e;  car,  aansi  que  I'a  dit  Tacite,  Taspect  des  lieux  ne  s'accommode 
point  aox  princes  comme  le  visage  des  couxtisana!*-*pp.  SS89  369. 
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Lord  Mahon>  we  thittk,  offien  a  superfltibu*  apologj  for  passiiig 
over  these  Tinhappy  years  with  a  very  raij^id  pen.  No  doubt 
the  military  slodeni  may  learn  much  from  the  details  of  Coade's 
proceedings,  when  leading  27>000  soldiers — French  refugees, 
Spaniards^  Italians,  Germans,  Walloons,  &c.*— into  the  heart  of 
France,  and  now  winning,  now  losing  towns  and  battles,  but  ever 
more  and  more  disheartened  as  to  the  final  issue  by  fresh  proofs 
that  such  unholy  warfare  ezdted  no  feeling  but  that  of  reproba« 
tion  among  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen ;  while  ever  and 
anon  some  one  of  his  chosen  companions— -among  others  even 
Rochefoucauld — seised  the  opportunity  of  deserting  him,  and 
making  terms  with  the  court.  Still  more  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion is  the  narrative  of  his  Flemish  campaigns,  when  he  had 
not  only  to  contend  against  the  equal  genius  of  Turenne^  bul 
with  ^e  blind  obstinacy  and  rash  conceit  of  Spanish  colleagues. 
Napoleon  considered  the  battle  of  the  Dunes,  fought  near  Dunkirk 
in  1658,  as  that  in  which  Turenne  gave  the  very  highest  display  of 
his  ability.  It  was  begun  in  opposition  to  Conde's  earnest  repre* 
sentadons,  and  conducted  exactly  in  the  method  he  most  con- 
demned. The  royal  family  of  England  had  been  expelled  from 
France  on  the  conclusion  of  Mazarines  treaty  with  Oliver.  The 
Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  were  at  this  time  serving  under 
Conde  :  as  the  troops  were  getting  into  motion,  the  prince  said  to 
the  younger  brother,  '  Has  your  royal  highness  ever  seen  a 
battle  ?'  *  No,'  answered  Gloucester.  '  Then  you  will  soon  see 
one  lost,'  replied  Conde.  When  his  colleague  rejected  some 
advice  he  offered  in  the  course  of  the  day,  '  Ah,'  said  he,  '  vous 
ne  connaissez  pas  M.  de  Turenne — an  ne  fait  pas  impunement 
d€9  fauiee  devant  un  si  grand  homrne,'*  Nothing  seems  ever  to 
have  disturbed  these  rivals'  mutual  veneration  for  each  other  as 
masters  in  the  art  of  war. 

T4ie  triumph  of  Turenne  on  tiiis  great  day  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated  the  contest.  After  so  many  years  of  cost  and  bloodshed 
neither  France  nor  Spain  had  gained  any  such  advantage  as  a&rded 
much  inducement  to  prolong  the  struggle.  Mazarin  seized  the 
moment  of  victory  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  which  his 
enemy  could  hardly  deem  unreasonable.  The  negotiation,  being 
with  Spain,  of  course  lasted  long — but  at  last  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees  was  signed  at  the  same  time  with  the  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Princess  Theresa  of  Spain;  and  the 
spirit  of  Castillo  dictated  such  generous  r^^ard  for  Condi's  inte- 
rests, diat  Mazarin  conceded  the  repeal  of  his  attainder  as  well 
as  of  the  few  friends  who  had  stuck  by  him  to  the  close.  Avesnes 
was  yielded  to  France,  as  the  condition  of  the  Cardinal's  reluctant 
consent.    '  II  eut  fallu,'  says  Desormeaux^  '  donner  des  villas  pour 
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recouvrer  un  Iiomnie  tel  que  Concle^  et  Mazaria  eut  le  bonheur  et 
Tadresge  tfen  obtenir.* 

It  is  painful  to  reoord  that  during  this  eadle  the  Prince  con- 
tinued to  treat  his  wife  with  ail  his  earl j  harshness.  For  more 
than  a  year  after  she  reached  Flanders  from  Bordeaux,  be  refused 
even  once  to  see  her^  and  he  soon  deprived  her  of  the  only  conso- 
lation she  had  hitherto  found  amidst  his  neglect,  by  withdrawing 
D*Engbien  from  her  care  and  placing  him  at  the  Jesuits*  seminary 
of  St.  Omer.  A  succession  of  mistresses  occupied  whatever  time 
be  could  spare  from  politics  and  strategy.  Still  Clemence  sub- 
mitted without  complaint.  Even  when  he  left  Flanders^  and 
Kooeeded  to  pay  his  homage  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  then  in 
rovence,  his  wife  followed,  but  did  not  accompany  him;  and 
when  she  found  that  she  had  gained  a  couple  of  days*  journey 
upon  him,  she  had  the  mortification  to  be  told  that  he  had  turned 
aside  to  pay  a  visit  to  Madame  de  Chatillon. ' 

That  progress  must  have  been  a  bitter  one  to  the  proud  heart 
of  Conde.  But  he  was  now  in  his  fortieth  year,  and  he  had,  there 
is  no  doubt,  when  it  began,  resolved  on  the  line  of  condoct  to 
which  he  ever  afterwards  adhered.  Mazarin  came  two  lei^es 
from  Aix  to  meet  him  (January  28,  1660),  and,  after  embnictng 
as  enemies  embrace,  Conde  entered  the  Cardinal's  carriage, 
yielding  to  him  for  the  first  time  the  right-hand  seat.  The  King, 
now  legally  major,  but  as  yet,  and  indeed  to  the  last  hour  of 
Mazarin's  life,  as  submissive  to  him  as  ever  his  mother  had 
been,  received  Conde,  when  he  knelt  before  him,  *'  ifl  a  very 
upright  posture,  and  with  sufficient  coldness*' — but  his  words 
were  gracious.  '  Mon  cousin,'  said  Louis,  '  apr^  les  grandes 
services  que  vous  avez  rendu  k  ma  couronne,  je  ne  saurais  me 
souvenir  d'une  erreur  qui  na  apportii  du  dommage  qu*a  vous 
seul.*  In  this  compliment  we  recognise  the  lofty  grace  of  the 
full  blown  Louis  XtV. :  it  would  have  been  below  the  dignity  of 
the  monarch  to  waste  a  word,  or  perhaps  a  thought,  on  the  torrents 
of  French  blood  which  had  flowed  during  the  ten  years'  rebellion 
of '  mon  cousin.' 

Finding  that  at  court  he  played  '  un  assez  m6chant  personnage,* 
the  Prince  soon  retired  to  Chantilly,  and  remained  there  in 
total  seclusion  until  March,  1661,  when  Mazarin*s  constitution, 
undermined  by  the  excesses  of  youth  and  the  toils  of  manhood, 
vaa  evidently  breaking  up.  Contemplating  his  end  with  firm- 
ness equal  to  his  master  Kicbelieu,  the  Cardinal,  among  other 
preparations,  thought  fit  to  have  a  parting  interview  with 
Conde.  The  poet  Racine,  in  one  of  his  historical  fragments,  says 
that  the  Cardinal  received  him  with  great  affection,  but  that  the 
Prince  afterwards  discovered  *  qu  il  ne  lui  avsut  dit  pas  un  mot  de 
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-mu  The  dying  miniAler  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
pmctise  such  dissimnlation  towards  Anne  of  Austria.  Mont^Iat 
9t^ys,  /Xonqu'il  itait  maiade,  la  Reine  allait  le  voir  tons  les  jonra 
djuig  son  lit«  et  y  demeurait  long- temps.  II  la  traitait  Comme  si 
eUe  eut  ete  nne  chambriere ;  et  quand  on  venait  Ini  dire  qtt*dle 
XBontait  pour  aller  chez  lui,  il  refrognait  les  sourcils^  et  disait  en 
son  ^iafgon^  "  Ah,  cctte  femme  me  fera  mourir,  tant  elle  est 
importune;  ne  me  laissera-t-elle  jamais  en  repos?'*  ' 

The  death  of  Mazarin  connects  itself  with  the  grand  enigma  of 
the  Man  with  the  Iron  Masque — the  nameless  prisoner  thus  dis- 
tinguished having  been  sent  to  Pignerol,  with  the  precautions 
familiar  to  every  reader,  very  shortly  after  this  event  Lord 
Afahon  does  not  go  into  any  discussion  of  the  controversy;  but 
states  that,  after  careful  study  of  all  the  evidence,  and  an  excellent 
dissertation  printed  but  not  published  by  M .  Crauford  at  Paris^ 
in  18 1 7>  he  adheres  to  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  who  first  made  the 
story  known  to  the  world,  that  the  unhappy  personage  was  a  son 
of  Mazarin  by  Anne  of  Austria,  born  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIII.,  who  had  been  during  the  CardinaVs  lifetime  educated 
in  some  s^uestered  situation,  and  whom  the  yotlng  king  could  not 
have  allowed  to  appear  in  Paris  in  consequence  of  a  strong 
resemblance  to  his  mother,  or  to  himself.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  the  late  Lwd  Dover  had  perusted  M.  Crauford's  work 
when  he  drew  up  his  essay,  in  which  a  different  theoi'y  was  very 
ii^oiously  maintained.* 

Cond£  continued  his  retirement — and  of  Course  it  furnishes 
few  materials  for  history.  He  interested  himself  exceedingly  in 
the  education  of  his  son,  and  the  duke^s  establishment  became  in 
due  season  the  great  object  with  him,  and  no  small  one  in  the 
eyes  of  the  French  world.  His  own  old  admirer  Mademoitdle 
was  invited  to  become  his  daughter-in-laiw — but  she  alleged,  as 
she  tells  us  in. her  Memoirs,  difference  of  years  as  an  Excuse,  the 
real  objection  being  that  D'Enghien  inherited  neither  the  mental 
nor  personal  advantages  of  his  father.  The  youth  was  at  length 
married  to  Anne  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  adopted  by  the  king 
of  Polaqd,  .apd  endowed  with  a  great  appanage  in  Silesia.  But 
this  high  and  rich  alliance  only  increased  the  scorn  with  which 
Conde  bad  always  regarded  his  own  wife.  Madembiselle  states 
that  after  the  duke*s  wedding  '  she  was  reduced  to  see  nobody.* 
But  D'Engbiein  was  in  this  matter  at  least  the  true  son  of  Cond^— » 
his  illustrious  bride  met  with  no  better  treatment  from  this  pnny 
personage  than  Clemence  de  Maille  at  the  hands  of  her  hard* 
hea^irted  hero.  '  • 

In  1666  Conde,  who  had  already  had  several  fits  of  gout,  ex)pe^ 
rienced  pne  so  severe  that  he  remained   quite  lame  for  some 

t  '  -'       - - - r--       -  ■   '-      ■  - 

*  Sec  Quuterly  Review,  vol.  xzziv.,  p.  19. 
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months.  Mis  phjsicians  recommended  a  milk  diet  Henceforth 
he  abstained  entirely  from  wine,  and  almost  entirely  from  animal 
food ;  and  all  his  biographers  ascribe  to  this  resolution  the  re^* 
cotery  of  his  health  and  the  vigour  which  he  could  exhibit  during 
nearly  twenty  years  afterwards.  That  same  year  Anne  of  Austria 
died«  and  Louis,  delivered  from  the  restraint  which  she  had  always 
imposed,  determined  to  profit  once  more  by  the  feebleness  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  But  Conde  in  vain  petitioned  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  this  new  war.  The  king  '  could  not  forget  St.  Antoine  9* 
not  even  his  ministers*  repeated  representations  of  the  prudence 
of  maintaining  some  counterpoise  to  Tnrenne  could  prevail.  The 
Prince  languished  on  at  Chantilly  until  peace  was  again  signed  in 
1668 — and  soon  after  he  underwent  another  at  least  as  painful 
mortificri^tion.  On  the  abdication  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  a 
great  party  in  the  diet  were  disposed  to  support  Conde  na  the 
Candidate  for  the  vacant  throne.  But  Louis  told  him  sternly  that 
his  success  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  crown  of 
^France,  and  commanded  him  to  think  no  more  of  the  scheme^ 
and  the  Prince  was  forced  to  submit.  These  disappointments 
were  not  lightened  by  the  distressed  state  of  his  fortune.  It  had 
be^i  much  embarrassed  by  debts  contracted  during  his  exile>  and 
th6re  was  a  grievous  delay  in  the  payment  of  large  sums  due  to 
'  him  from  the  court  of  Madrid*  At  last  the  King  of  Spain  inter- 
fered in  his  behalf,  and  the  amount  was  discharged.  Cond^  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  two  happiest  mornings  of  his  life 
were  that  of  his  leaving  Havre^  and  that  on  which,  soon  after 
this  Spanish  payment^  he  walked  through  his  hall  without  seeing 
h  creditor  at  the  door. 

The  next  incident  in  this  narrative  belongs  to  1671.  Lord 
Mahon  introduces  it  as  '  le  plus  funeste  et  le  plus  mysterieux 
dans  let  vie  de  Conde.'  He  has  quoted  and  analysed  all  the 
evidence  hitherto  produced,  and  extracted  some  new  matter  <^ 
considerable  importance  from  the  correspondence  in  the  State* 
PiBLper  Office  here ;  yet  mysterious  it  still  remains.  The  Prince 
being  confined  by  gout  at  Chantilly,  a  strange  scene  occurred  in 
the  hdtel  at  Paris.  An  ex- page  of  the  Prince's,  Rabutin  (cousin 
to  Bussy),  and  a  valet  of  the  Princess,  by  name  Duval,  quarrelled 
in  her  antechamber,  and  drew  their  swords.  Cl^mence  ran  out  to 
separate  them,  and  received  a  bad  wound  in  the  struggle.  The 
lady's  scream  collected  the  household,  but  both  of  the  men 
escaped  in  the  confusion.  She  fainted,  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
her  recovery  was  long  doubtful.  Duval  was  apprehended  and 
condemned  to  the  galleys:  Rabutin  got  safe  into  Germany,  where 
he  settled  and  made  a  high  marriage.  The  Prince  of  Conde  had 
himself  carried  in  a  litter  from  Chantilly  on  hearing  of  the  oc- 
currence ;  and  as  soon  as  his  wife  was  able  to  travel,  he  applied 
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far  and  obtained  a  Uiire-da'-C€^€het;\iy  wliich  the  king  relegated 
ber  to  Gh&teaurouz,  a  gloomy  castle  of  the  thirteenth  cMitury, 
belonging  to  the  prince,  not  far  from  Montrond.  The  proeea^ 
verbal  of  J>nval  has  never  appeared ;  and  we  know  nothing  of  the 
formal  grounds  on  which  Conde  asked  for  the  letire-du'Cachei, 
The  evidence  on  either  side  is  merelj  the  gossiping  correspond* 
ence  of  the  day. 

Are  we  to  believe^  as  Bussy  de  Rabutin  says  he  did,  and  as 
the  Prince  of  Conde  and  his  son  at  least  affected  to  do,  that  the 
quarrel  was  one  of  jealousy  between  a  page  and  a  valet,  with 
both  of  whom  the  prmcess  had  been  criminally  familiar ;  or  with 
the  contemporary  society  of  Paris,  as  far  as  its  judgment  can  be 
ascertained,  that  the  prince  and  his  son  took  advantage  of  this 
unhappy  incident  to  get  rid.  of  a  despised  wife  and  mother,  al« 
though  in  their  own  minds  acquitting  her  1  Our  biographer  does 
not  hesitate : — 

*  Comment  concevoir  qu'une  princesse  mari(5e  depuis  pres  de  trente 
ans,  et  jusqu'alors  k  Tabri  du  moindre  propos — toujours  respect«?e  par 
la  calomnie,  qui  ne  respecte  rien — toujours  irrtfprochable  au  milieu  d'une 
cour  corrompue — ait  attendn  que  I'age  des  passions  fut  pass^  pour  s'y 
livrer?  Comment  concilier  de  pareils  dt^rSglemens  avec  cette  haute 
pit^tf^  soutenue  depuis  sa  jeunesse  ?  Comment,  sans  preuvesy  admettre 
une  telle  accusation  contre.  la  femme  qui  se  dt^voua  si  courageusemcnt 
ct  si  constamment  h  la  dt^feose  du  xnari  qui  la  meprisait— contre  Tb^^ 
rolne  de  Bordeauj^ — contra  Cltmence  de  Maille  ?  £t  quelle  accusation 
encore  ?  Non  pas  seulement  ime  inclination  ill^gitime,  mais  le  partage 
honteux  de  ses  faveurs  entre  deux  de  ses  valets  ! 

'  Ce  fut  ainsi  ce  me  semble  que  le  public  en  jugeait  k  Paris.  On 
crut  trouver  le  source  de  ces  soupcons  dans  la  rancune  de  M.  le  Prince, 
et  dans  I'avarice  de  M.  le  Due.  Mademoiselle  assure  que  **  M.  le  Due 
fut  accus<$  d'avoir  conseillfS  a  M.  le  Prince  le  traitement  que  recevait 
madame  sa  m^re ;  il  ^tait  bien  aise  k  ce  que  I'on  disait»  d'avoir  trouv<$ 
un  priStexte  de  la  raettre  dans  un  lieu  oCi  elle  ferait  moins  de  depense  que 
dans  le  monde."  Nous  voyons  assez  ce  que  le  Due  de  St,  Simon  pen- 
sait  8ur  cette  affaire  par  deux  mots  qu'il  applique  au  Due  d'Enghien,' 
en  faisant  plus  tard  sou  portrait,  pils  denature.  Et  I'opinion  qu*oQ 
en  avait  dans  ce  cercle  spirituel,  oii  brillait  Madame  de  Sevignc^,  se 
d^ceuvre  dans  une  apostille  de  Corbinelli  sur  les  derniers  momena  de 
Gondii.  **  La  mort  de  M.  le  Prince  a  edifit^  tout  le  monde,  et  vous  autres 
eomme  nous  ;  mais  j'aurais  voulu  qu*il  eut  donnc!  quelque  signe  de  vie 
au  public  pour  madame  sa  femme.*' 

*  Mais  le  t^moignage  le  plus  fort  de  tons  c'est  celui  du  petit-fils  de 
Cond^  lui-m6me,  qui  avoue  k  cet  ^ard,  avec  regret,  que  son  illustre 
^eul  ne  cherchait  qu'une  **  occasion  favorable  de  se  s^parer  de  sa 
femme,  projet  qu  il  nourrissait  depuis  long-temps." 

*  II  paraitrait  m6me  que  CondtS  fut  peut-^tre  oblig^  plus  tard,  spit  par 
I'opinion  publique^soit  par  sa  propie  conicieiice,  de  reuoncer  a  sa  premiere 
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ftoeuM^ott.  D«  fiMiDBy  aon  )Niii<^gy9iflfte  Maun  que  la  vtSritoblt  n)Mm  de 
l'«xnpriaonn«nien  t  d^  Maclame  k  PrinoeMe  iB!e«t  quf  eUft'^it  devenuft  MI& 
*'  On  cnit  &'apercevoir  de  quelque  d<S;(iu;^emem  mi  cerveau;  U  solitude 
k  laquelle  elle  9'abaiidQBnait  avail  encore  aigri  ^^a  mau^t;,  • :  .  •  Cond^ 
saisit  roccasion  de  cet  accident  pour  aouatraire  aa  feiome  tiujK  regardi 
avides  et  ttimt^rairea  du  public."  II  suffit  de  faire  observer  que  cette 
explication  n'est  venue  qu*apr&s-coup,  et  que  daiis  lea  tern  pa  m^mea 
nous  n'avona  trquvil  aucune  trace  de  cette  folic  pT«?tendue.  Au  cotitrairci 
la  aant^  de  la  princesae,  qui  avait  liitti^  piendant  plnsieura  anutfes  HotiVrt 
dea  d^elles  mAladiea  de  corpa,  et  dea  clfs^iha  de  I'^me,  |Miramait  atom 
^peu^pi^  rc^tftblie.  Ce  fut  un  grand  malhlsur  pour  Cl^itiened ;  eHo  en 
^t  pUta  long-^empa  k  souffinr.'i-^pp.  412-'414< 

Vfe  f^^  also  the  last  of  Lord  M/s  extracts  f rom  ooir  ^tat^'- 
Paper  Office  !— 

•  Pdiris,  ie  24  Fevriet,  1671. 

<  Le  roi  et  M.  le  Pnwre  bnt  MigA  Mttdame  la  Princeaae,  avint  »m 
depart  pour  Ch&teauroux,  de  faire  donation  de  toua  aea  biena  k  M.  Ie  Doc 
•ta  fila,  leaquels'  conaiaUnt  en  plua  decent  mille  ecna  de.veveTiUy  lea 
dettea  kveca,  cette  princease  .ne  aMlant  pu  ireaerver  qu'une  mi^liocc^ 
penaion,  dont  eUe  adit  troia  fpia  qu'elle  ne  jouirfiitpaa  Iqng-tema, 
puisqu'elle  pr^naii  ^e  chemin  de  la  mort  Elle  se  p&ma  entre  ,les  braa 
deM.  le  Due,  luidisant  adieu.** 

OttT' author  iMldsy*-* 

*  Aaedne  retaouroe  ne  reatait  k  la  princesae.  Son  pfere,  tk  tabr^  taa 
fr^  ^taient  morta  ;  aon  file  Tavait  abandonn^ ;  il  n*j  aV'ait  pitta  de 
famille  pour  Cltknenee.  C'(!at  aioai  qu'elle  dut  repaaaer  en  prtaQdni^re 
ce  m^iqe  -fleave  de  Loire  qu'elle  avait  traverae  deux  £m8  dans  aa  jeuneaae 
pour  le  service  de  aon  «jpoux !,  G'eat  ainai  qu'elle  dut  yoir  encore  une 
foia  lea  coUines  qui  environnent  Montrond !  II  lui  fallut  entrer.dana  cette 
tombe  vivante.  *•  Elle  y  a  «^tt5  gardt^e  trfea  long-tempa  en  prison,*'  dit 
Mademoiselle,  "et  h  present  on  lui  donne  aeulement  la  liberty  de  se 
promener  dans  la  cour,  toujours  garfliJe  par  des  gena  que^.  le  Prhi'ce 
tient  aupi^  d'elle.** ' 

Scarcely  had  Clemence  reached  the  melancholy  keep  frotii 
vtrhich,  as  she  prognosticated,  she  was  never  to  be  released,  be- 
fore the  gorgeous  sultan,  who  had  gratified  Cbnde  by,  her  exile, 
bestowed  oh  him  another  signal  mark  of  his  condescending  favour 
by  a  progress  to  Chantilly.  This  vidit  is  famous  in  th^  annals.  bT 
gastronomy.  It  was  on  the  second  day  that  the  Mcutrd  (CKSfe^ 
Vat6l,  committed  suicide  from  vexation  at  the  non-arrival  Of  the 
sea-fish  for  the  royal  banquet  Madame  de  Sevigti^'s  actount  of 
this  poble  martyrdom  was  not  long  since  quoted  in  this' Journal  * 
As  our  readers  may  remember,  the  fish  arrived,  aftet  all,  lfef6ife 
the  heroic  Vatel's  blood  hdd  ceased  to  fl6w.  His  prof^j^sioTial 
dSvouement  was  commended,  and  the  turbot  was  served  up. 

♦  S«  Quarterly  Rwi«ir,voJ-Jir.p.-iaj?;:  •   f' 
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In  4672  LotMK  njmi  nb  aatig&able  pretext,  decfared  wtfr«g;«iHflt 
Hoiland,  and  hhttself.  leaded  ail  invodiri;  tottnj  of  100,000  mtHj 
while  both  Condi*  and  Turerine  were  invited  to  attend  on  hi$ 
person.  The  only  detached  service  with  which  the  prince  was 
introsted  was  the  siege  of  Wesel.  On  his  taking  an  important 
outwork,  be  received  a  petition  from  some  ladies  of  distinction 
who  were  in  the  town*  begging  leave  to  withdraw  into  Holland. 
He  replied  '  that  he  bad  no  notion  of  depriving  his  victprj  of  its 
finest  ovnament/  And  it  is  said  thai  the  diatress  of  Iheae  darnel 
oontribnted  to  tiie  speedy  auriftBder  of  the  place.  Mad.  de 
Sevigne  has  a  more  agretoble  iinecdeCe  of  this  oaoapaign.  A 
visiooaiy  wajlted  on  liin  in.thtf  cMap  with  an  offer  to  communicate 
the  secret  of  making  gold.  '  Mon  ami/  said  Conde^  '  je  te  r&- 
mercie ;  Q}ais»m  in  sais  uo^  invention  pour  nous  faire  passer  Tlssel 
aana  6tce  assmnm^s^  tu  me  feraa  grand  pkisir,  car  je  n*en.  sais 
point!  • 

'  Whett  the  passage  of  the  Issel  was  abandoned,  that  of  the  Rhine 
was,  as  we  all  kocrw,  effected  ha  splendid  style.  '  On  noua  r^pr^ 
sente/  sayr  Mad.  de  Sevign^,  '  fll.  le  Prince  dans  son  bateau, 
donnant  ses  ordres  partout,  avec  ce  sang-froid  et  cette  valeur 
divine  qu'on  lui  connait'  But  this  was  a  disastrous  day  for 
Conde.  A  musket-shot  shattered  the  wrist  of  his  left  hand,  and 
areodeored  him  incapable  <rf.  takiiig  any  part  in  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paifnEU  Almost  at  ^he' same  moment  his  sister's  son,  the  last  of 
atr  iihtstriotts  niee«  was  killed  close  to  him.  The  wounded  prince 
and  tbe  corpse  were  conveyed- into  the  same  hat ;  and  that  same 
evening  arrived  an  envoy  from  Poland,  to  offer  the  crown  of  th^t 
country  to  the  heir  of  Longueville ! 

Conde  accompanied  the  army  also  in  the  indecisive  campaign  of 
1673 ;  and  in  1674  be  had  once  more  the  chief  command^  and  fought 
with  all  the  ardour  of  youth  his  last  great  battle^  that  of  Senoeff^ 
against  the  youog  Prince  of  Orange  (our  William  II J.)^  ^bo  then 
gaye  proof  of  ability  scarcelv  less  remarkable  than  Conde's  own 
at  Rocroy.  The  French  had  the  decided  advantage  in  the  end  ajf 
tbe  day—rbut  no  harder  struggle  is  on  record^  nor  perhaps,  con- 
iudering  the.  numbers  of  those  engaged,  a  bloodier  one.  Tbe 
killed  on  both  sides  amounted  to  27,000  men. .  Conde,  who  had 
been  in  the  hottest  mHee,  as  of  old — been  extricated  from  under 
his  third  Korse  all  bathed  in  blood — and  remained  in  the  saddle 
for  seventeen  hours — pursued  the  Dutch  next  morning  to  Faith, 
and  renewed  the  attack — but  the  terrible  carnage  of  Senneff  had 
disco^uri^d  bia  pepple  not  less  than  their  enemy.,  Two  Sv(iBB 
regiments  x.efu3ed  to  advance — and  tlf e  second  day  closed  with  no 
result  but  great  additional  slaughter.  During  the  night  the 
Dutch  effected  their  retreat  to  a  new  position-^but  morning  found 
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the  ^rreotttr  pan  of  the  FVench  dtibanded.  As. the  Emperor  had 
now  joined  the  Dotch  alliance^  Louis  might  well  be  deeply  di«* 
pleased  with  Cond^  for  havingr  Tainly  sacrificed  so  many  lives-^ 
but  he  received  him  with  his  usual  courtesy.  The  Prince,  almost 
lame  with  gout  and  bruises^  was  climbing  slowly  the  great  stair* 
case  of  Versailles,  Louis  condescended  to  appear  on  the  landing- 
place.  '  "  Sire/'  s*(^cna-t-il  de  loin>  '*  je  demande  pardon  i  votre 
Majesty  St  je  la  fais  attendre."  '*  Mon  cousin/'  i^pondit  Louis 
XIV.,  ^'ne  vous  presses  pas;  quand  on  est  aussi  charg6  de 
lauriers,  on  ne  saurait  marcher  si  vlte !  "  ' 

In  1675  Conde  resumed  his  command  in  Flanders;  but  the 
death  of  Turenne,  apparently  on  the  eve  of  a  great  victory,  at 
StoUhaufen,  gave  the  Imperialists  fresh  courage,  and  so  dispirited 
the  French  on  that  more  important  frontier,  that  the  Prince's 
presence  there  to  replace  his  old  rival  was  judged  necessary.  He 
undertook  this  new  service  with  reluctance,  for  he  felt  that  his 
physical  powers  were  fast  sinking,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  plan 
which  had  been  formed  by  his  predecessor.  '  Je  voudnds  bien,' 
said  he  to  one  of  his  attendants,  'avoir  cause  seulement  deux 
heures  avec  Tombre  de  M.  de  Turenne,  pour  prendre  la  suite  de 
ses  desseins.*  He  limited  his  ambition  to  prevent  further  disaster 
— and  by  his  skilful  manoeuvres  at  last  compelled  the  enemy  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Hagenau^  and  repass  the  Rhine ;  and  thus  ended 
the  last  campaign  of  Cond<$.  His  retreat  was  heard  of  with 
universal  regret.  '  We  shall  have  nothing  but  misfortunes/  said 
an  old  soldier, '  now  that  Turenne  is  at  St.  Denis  and  CoBde  at 
Chantilly. 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  almost  entirely  at  Chantilly.  His 
friends  often  urged  him  to  undertake  a  narrative  of  his  active  years, 
but  in  vain.  He  was  very  willing,  however,  to  talk  over  past 
scenes — and  did  so  with  a  charming  frankness  and  simplicity; 
*  Homme  rempli  do  gloire  ct  de  modfestie,*  says  La  Bmyere.— *  On 
lui  a  entendu  dire,  Je  fuyait,  avec  la  m^me  grace  qu'il  disait^ 
Nous  les  battimes,' 

*  Simple  lui-m6me^  il  n'aimait  point  le  faste  dans  les  autres.  Un 
jour  que  le  Due  de  Candale,  ^tant  chez  lui,  affectait  de  ne  jamais  parier 
du  Due  d'Epemon  sou  p&re  sans  ajouter  le  mot  de  monsieury  le  prince 
impatienttS  se  mit  a  erier^  ^V  Monsieur  mon  tk;uyer,  dites  k  monsieur 
lAon  cocher  dc  mettre  messieurs  mes  chevaux  a  mon  carrosse  V  '--p*  431. 

He  delighted  to  assemble  round  him,  in  his  retreat,  the  men  of 
letters  who  were  now  giving  splendour  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.; 
and  we  have  numerous  testimonies  to  the  extent  of  knowledge 
and  the  elegant  taste  which  he  brought  to  his  intercourse  with 
Moliere,  Racine,  and  the  rest  of  that  brotherhood.  Lord  Mahon, 
however,  sees  more  cruelty  than  wit  in  his  compliment  to  a  poet- 
aster 
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aster  who  had  brcmght  him  an  epitaph  on  the  great  cx>inedian.<-«« 
'  I  widh  to  God,'  aani  Coadey  ^  it  had  been  Moliere  that  brought 
me  jours^'  His  great  outHo£*door8  amusement  was  garden^ 
ing:— 

*  Long^temps  apr^  lui  on  df^urrait  encore  dane  ks  ornemens  de 
Ghaatillj  les  traoet  d«  h^rofe  qui  les  dirigeait.  *'  Son  g6ut  natureU"  dit 
ten  arri^re  petit-^fiUi,  '^  pour  le  jardinage  se  trouvait  un  peu  plus  k  Taisa 
que  quand  il  cultivait  dee  pota  d'oeillets  daoa  sa  priaon  de  Vincennef  I" 
La  beant^i  et  la  aymetrie  du  grand  et  du  petit  ch&teau ;  les  bocagesy  lea 
berceaux,  les  alltfes,  les  jardins,  ces  eaux  si  claires,  si  limpides,  si 
abondantes;  ce  canal  que  Cond^  se  plaisait  h,  creuser;  ce  nombre  pro- 
digieux  de  jets-d'eau  aui  se  faisaient  entendre  nuit  et  jour,  et  qui  entre- 
tenaient  la  fraicheur  de  Pair ;  cette  for^t  immense,  si  bien  perc<5e,  si 
bien  align^e — tel  est  le  portrait  qu'on  nous  fait  de  Chantilly  avant  la 
Revolution.  Depuis,  la  plupart  de  ces  merveilies  de  I'Art  ont  disparu, 
Mais  la  Nature  ne  c^e  pas  aussi  iacilement  k  la  violence  de  rhomme, 
et  sail  plus  promptement  reparer  ses  ravages;  de  nos  jours  (en  8ep« 
tembre  1841)  j'ai  encore  pu  admirer  cette  for^tyasteet  sauvage;  cea 
eaux  HmpidcB  et  jaillissantes ;  cea  verts  peupliers  d'Aib&le  qui  ont  pria 
metne  daoa  les  dtibris  du  Grand  Ch&teau»  et  qui  maintenant  les  entourent 
de  leur  umbrage ;  ces  sentiers  de  pelouse,  et  ces  haies  d'aub^pine;  cq 
Petit  Ch&teau,  eocore  debout,  et  encore  plein  des  souvenirs  de  Condt^ ; 
cea  jardins  restaur^s  avec  soio,  et  ou  les  plus  beaux  orangers,  les  fleurs 
lea  plus  brillantes,  repandent  de  nouveau  leurs  parfums.' — ^p.  432. 

Conde'a  descendant,  in  the  *  Essai  Bistarique,''  states  that  from 
early  youth  to  the  age  of  sixty-four  he  lived  in  oblivion  of  all 
the  duties  of  religion.  He  never  was  seen  in  a  church — his 
conversation  vras  often  grossly  blasphemous — and  when  in  Holv 
land  he  made  great  efforts  to  attach  Spinosa  to  bis  personal 
service.  In  1679^  however,  a  strong  impression  was  made  on  him 
by  the  pious  death  and  warnings  of  his  sister,  who  had  atoned  for 
the  sins  of  her  youth  by  an  old  age  of  penitence ;  and  shortly  after* 
wards,  upon  a  similar  parting  with  another  female  friend  of  hia 
ewrly  days»  he  sent  for  Bossuet^  Bourdaloue,  and  Nicole.  Their 
dealings  with  him  appear  to  have  produced  effects  satisfactory  to 
thf ir  own  minds ;  and  the  news  of  Conde's  conversion  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  among  the  infidels  of  the  court.  Voltaire,  in  the 
'Steele,*  and  elsewhere,  betrays  his  soreness  on  this  subject. 
^  L*eaprit  du  Prince,'  says  he, '  s'affaiblisait  avec  son  corps,  et  il  ne 
jresta  rien  du  grand  Conde  les  deux  dernieres  annees  de  sa  vie«* 
Bat  he  produces  not  a  shadow  of  proof  for  this  assertion ;  and 
the  minute  account  we  have  of  the  closing  scene  from  Gourvill^ 
who  drew  up  the  Prince's  testament  the  day  before  he  died,  and 
was  by  his  bedside  to  the  last  moment,  in  Lord  Mahon*s  opinion 
completely  refutes  it. 

The  Prince,  so  harsh  a  husband,  was,  it  appears,  remarkably 
affectionate  and  attentive  on  all  occasions  to  the  wives  of  bis  son 
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D'Enghiep  and  bi«  grand$oa  the  jonng.  Duke  da  Boufbeo^*  Th». 
latter  wm  seized  with  sn^lpox /when  with  the  oouft  at  F^ntaitt^ 
bleau  in^  I>e<ieiabcr  I666>  The  moment  ha .  heavd  of  her  illncia. 
the  old  man,  in  spite  of  hla  infirmities,  travelled  i^qpidly  toFann 
tainbleau:  bpt  i^h^  fatigue  of  the  winier  joHmey  psoyed'  Catal. 
Being  urged  to  retire  to  Paris*  he  8aid>  '  Je  aeos  q«e  jedois  iaire 
un  plus  longue  joungu&e/  and  immediately  summ^Hoedhia  confessDr. 

Having  tenderly  bid  adieu  to  his  family  and  ihe  Mmer^^us 
officers  who  knelt  with  them  in  his  ehamber,  he  eixpited  U 
seven  in  the  evening  of  the  llth  of  Deoembef.  The  English 
Ambassador,  Lord  Arran^  thus  writes  on  the  Htb'— andoB«  cir- 
cumstance that  he  mentions  will  remind  our  readers  of  'th&  death- 
bed loyalty  qf  Talleyrand  ;-^'  '^  l^  ifoi  avait  envoye  demander 
comment  le  prince.se  portait  depuis  son  dernier  aooes,  Lorsque 
le  gen^ilhooyne  charge  de  ce  menage,  entra  dana  sa  chamWe,  le 
prince  avait  deja  p^du  la  parolci ;  cepeadant  il  pf it  la  main  du 
ge^tilhomme^  et  la-posa  sur  son  cQeur«voulaat  faire  enleodre  qu'iL 
remerciait  le  roi  de  cette  preuve  d'inter^  Jamais  pera«BOQ  ne 
mourut  avecmoins  de  faiblesse ;  il  resta  dans  son  bon  sens  jusqu  ^ 
son  dernier  soupir.'* '  .  . 

The  funeral  oration  of  Conde  is  the  chef-d^ceuvre  of  Bossuet. 
He  Was  .buried  at  Valiery,  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  but  th^ 
heart  was  deposited  in  the  Jesuits*  Chnrch  of  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine.  The  great-grandson  states  that^  on  oonveying  t^  Ihe 
same  place  the  heart  of  a  kinsman,  he  had  occasioa  to  aee  ftie 
cases  which  preserved  there  the  hearts  of  many  of  hi»  ancestorsi 
and  that  he  and  all  with  him  observed  that  that  of  the  great  Conde 
was  double  the  si^e  of  any  of  the  rest. 

This  large  heart  dictated  one  article  of  the  testament  whicdi  it  is 
pleasing  to  recollect.  Conde  4;)equeathed  50,000  crowns  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  and  the  sick  of  the  French  diatriols 
that  had  suffered  most  damage  during  his  rebelliotts  ^aaapaignsL 
But  he  died  without  exhibitiiig  the  least  sign  of  repenting  or  re*- 
lenting  as  to  his  unhappy  wife.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
found  among  his  papers  a  sealed  letter  to  the  king,  in  wfaicb>  re*- 
comraending  his  children  to  his  Majesty -s  protection,  be  besoughft 
him.  never  to  recall  the  lettre  du  cachet  by  which  the  princess  was 
confined  to  Chateauroux.  The  mere  fact  cf  this  cvuel  legacy 
seems  to  us  sufficient  evidence  that  Conde  did  not  believe  her  to 
be  insane;  but  Madlle.  de  Montpensier,  in  relating  the  ciroum* 
stance,  has  language  equally  irreconcilable  with  that  theory  :— 
'  J'aurais  vonlu  qu'U  n'eut  pas  prie  le  roi  que  madame  sa  femm^ 
demeur&t  toujours  i  Ch4teauroux.     J*en  suis  tres-Ukchee.'     Her 


•  It  wu  at  M.  de  Doorbon'ft  wedding  tbat  Conde  first  ap(>eared  with  iK»wder,  aiid  iu 
tiie  tiev  tItfU  «f  di«Bs  introduced  by  Loqib  XIV. ;  till  then  he  bad  kept  bis  beard  aiid 
the  old  Spanish  coituine-<-<i  kt  faw/frk. 
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MB,  hovnefcv,  t<K>k  no  step  in  her  fatt^nr.  We  baVe  no  account 
whatever  of  her  end,  eicept  that  she  died  in  April,  1694.  Her 
nemains  were*  lorn  from  the  gfare  by  the  mob  of  Cbl^teaurbax 
dvring'  the  insanity  of  1793,  and  Lord  Mahon's  reseddrhes  as  to 
her  epitaph  only  ascertaiiled  that  the  marble  on  whidi  it  was  in^ 
scribed  had  been  seM  16  a  builder. 

When  we  yeneired  the  laler  volumes  of  otn^  author's  ^  History 
of  Eaofland,'  we  took  the  liberty  of  finding  fault  with-  Urn  for 
gtving  hif  admirable  eharacters  of  various  eminent  persons  before 
the  course  of  his  ntorrative  had  embraced  their- actions..  On  th^ 
pieseiil  oooaeion  Ins  Lordship  begins  and  clbses  Without  any  at- 
tempt whatever- to  sam  up  the  quaKties  either  of  Cond<$  or  of 
CMmence.  We  are  tforry  for  this,  but  not  quite  so  rain  as  to  try 
what  he  has  chosen  to  avoid;  and  if  formal  diaracters  may  be 
dispensed  •  with-  in  any  bit^raphical  work,  it  is  certainly  in  one 
where 'the  facts  have  been  compiled  and  collected  with  the  care 
and  faaniftts».  and  commented  on,  as  they  occur,  with  the  good 
sense  aond  gvMd  feeling  of  Lord  Mafaon. 


Ar?*.  v.— The  Bible  in  Spfiin-     By  George  Borrow.     London. 
L842.    2. vols.  12mo. 

MR;  Sorrow's  book  on  die  <  Gipsies  of  Spc^n,'  published  a 
eoople  of  years  ago;  was  so  much  and  so  well  reviewed 
(tboogh'  not)  to  our  skame  be  it  said,  in  our  own  Jaumal),  that 
we  cannot  suppose  hiil  name  is  new  to  any  of  our  readers.  Its 
literary  merits  were  considerable — but  balanced  by  equal  demerits. 
Nothing  mote  vivid  and  picturesque  than  many  of  its  description^ 
of  scenery  and  sketches  of  adventure :  nothing  more  weak  and 
confueed  than  every  attempt  either  at  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or 
evien  a  ODOsecvtive  narrative  of  events  tb«it  it  included.  It  was 
evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  unc<»nmon  and  highly  inter<>sting 
character  and  endowments ;  but  as  dearly  he  was  quite  raw  as 
an  original  author.  The  glimpses  of  a  most  curious  and  novel 
sdbgect  that  he  opened  were,,  however,  so  very  striking,  that,  on 
the  whole>  that  book  deserved  well  to  make  a  powerful  impres- 
sion«  and  could  not  but  elLcite  great  hopes  that  bis  more  prac- 
tised pen  would  hereafter  produce  many  things  of  higher  conse- 
quence. The  present  volumes  will,  we  apprehend^  go  far  to 
justify  such  anticipations.  In  point  of  composition,  generally, 
Mr.  Borrow  has  made  a  signal  advance ;  but  the  grand  point  is, 
that  he  seems  to  have  considered  and  studied  himself  in  the 
interval ;  wisely  resolved  on  steadily  avoiding  in  future  the  species 
of  efforts  in  which  he  bad  been,  felt  to  fail ;  and  on  sedulonsly 
cultivating   and  improving  the  peculiar  talents  which  were  as 
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universally  acknowledged  to  be  briUiantl  j  displajed  in  munereiu 
detached  passages  of  his  '  Gipsies.' 

His  personal  history  appears  to  have  been  a  most  strange  one 
**-fnller  of  adventure  than  anything  we  are  at  all  fjamiliar  wiik 
even  in  modem  romance.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  been  withheld^ 
by  whatever  and  however  commendable  feelings,  from  giving  a 
distinct  account  of  it,  at  least  in  its  leading  features;  but  we 
have  only  hints  and  allusions,  widely  scattered  and  often  obscure. 
He  must  pardon  us,  therefore,  if  in  stating  our  notion  of  what 
his  life  has  been,  we  should  fall  into  some  little  miatakes. 

We  infer,  then,  from  various  obiter  dicta  of  our  authoTj  that 
he  is  a  native  of  Norfolk— *in  which  county,  in  very  early  days* 
his  curiosity  and  sympathy  were  powerfully  excited  by  the  Gipsy 
race ;  insomuch  that  he  attached  himself  to  tiie  society  of  aoma 
members  of  the  fraternity,  and  so  won  on  their  confidence  that 
they  initiated  him  in  their  dialect,  of  which,  by  degrees,  he 
be^me  quite  master,  and  also  communicated  to  him  much  o£ 
their  secret  practical  lore,  especially  as  regards  the  training  and 
management  of  horses.  From  Norfolk  the  young  gentleman 
appears  to  have  gone  to  Edinbui^h^  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
in  its  university.  He,  we  gather,  while  thus  resident  in  Scot^ 
land,  not  only  studied  Latin  and  Greek  and  Hebrew  with  dili* 
gence,  but  made  frequent  excursions  into  the  Highlands,  and, 
being  enthusiastically  delighted  with  the  region  and  the  leg^ids 
of  its  people,  added  one  more  to  the  very  short  list  of  Sa^sant  that 
have  ever  acquired  any  tolerable  skill  in  its  ancient  language. 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Borrow  also  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh^ 
with  a  view  to  the  practice  of  that  profession,  we  do  not  venture 
to  guess— but  that  he  had  attended  some  of  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical classes  in  the  university  cannot  be  doubted. 

Of  the  course  of  his  life  after  the  period  of  adolescence  we 
know  scarcely  anything,  except  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
one  fact  that  he  chose  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci^,  and  from  the  numerous  locali^ 
ties  which  he  alludes  to  as  having  been  visited  by  him  in  that 
occupation,  and  the  most  of  them,  be  it  observed,  so  visited  that 
he  acquired  the  free  use,  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  of  their  various 
dialects.  Mr.  Borrow,  incidentally  and  unaffectedly  (as  we  Qoa- 
ceive),  represents  himself  as  able  to  serve  the  Society  by  trans* 
lating  the  Scriptures,  and  expounding  them  in  conversation  (he 
nowhere  hints  at  preaching),  in  the  Persian,  the  Arabic,  the  Ger- 
man, the  Dutch,  the  Russian,  the  Polish ;  in  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese ;  and  in  the  varieties  of  the  Gipsy  dialect 
actually  in  use  over  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  Of  his  com- 
plete skill  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  we  cannot  doubt, 
because  he  published  some  ten  years  ago  a  copious  body  of 
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tmitfartions  fion  iheir  popular  minstrelsies,  done  in  a  style  not  at 
all  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  cei^in  clever  yennfierSj  who 
get  a  literal  version  made  of  a  ballad  in  some  obscure  dialect 
into  plain  French^  or  English^  or  German  prose,  and  then  turn  it 
into  flowing  English  rhymes  worthy  of  the  anthology  of  the 
Annuals.  His  Norse  ditties  have  the  unforgeable  stamp  of  au- 
thenticity on  every  line.  Had  he  condescended  to  take  tiie  other 
course,  they  would  have  been  more  popular  among  fine  ladies 
and  lasy  gentlemen — but  they  would  not  have  been  true  and 
real ;  and  uncouthness,  and  harshness,  and  barbarity  of  thought 
and  phrase,  and  rhyme  too,  were  all  with  him  real  features  which 
it  would  have  been  a  sort  of  crime  to  depart  from.  We  are 
informed  that  Mr.  Sorrow's  accurate  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
Graelic  but  of  the  Welsh  has  been  shown  in  the  composition  of 
another  series  of  metrical  translations  from  these  dialects,  whidi, 
howefver,  the  poor  reception  of  the  Norse  volume  discouraged 
him  from  printing.  Finally,  it  appears  that  his  anxiety  about 
the  Gipsies  has  induced  him  to  study  the  Sanscrit,  of  which 
great  tongue  he  considers  their  original  dialect  to  be  a  mutilated 
and  degraded  offshoot ;  but  whether  Mr.  Borrow  has  ever  been 
in  India,  or  acquired  the  use  of  any  of  its  living  languages,  does 
not  distinctly  appear.  We  rather  think,  however,  sud^  is  the  fact 
Now,  be  it  observed,  Mr.  Borrow  is  at  this  time  under  forty 
years  of  age-**  man  in  the  very  prime  of  life  and  vigour,  though^ 
indeed,  htrwfiinderings  and  watchings  have  left  one  broad  mark 
behind  them.  Tall,  strongs  athletic,  with  a  clear  olive  com** 
plexion,  and  eyes  full  of  the  fire  of  genius  and  enterprise,  his  hair 
is  already  white  as  Mont  Blanc. 

How  early  and  entirely  the  Reformation  was  checked  and 
extinguished  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  is  well  known  to  every 
English  reader.  During  many  generations  the  word  of  God  had 
been  altogether  denied  to  the  people  in  their  vernacular  speech ; 
when  the  '  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement '  given  to  the 
whole  oeclesiastical  system,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal,  by 
the  political  revolutions  of  recent  times,  seemed  to  offer  an  oppor* 
tunity  too  favourable  to  be  neglected  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1835,  Mr.  Borrow 
was  despatched  to  Lisbon,  with  instructions  to  travel  over  what- 
ever parts  of  the  Peninsula  he  should  find  most  accessible.  He 
carried  with  him  latrge  quantities  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  in 
Portuguese ;  authority  to  superintend  the  printing  of  a  Spanish 
Bible  at  Madrid,  provided  the  government  there  would  sanction 
such  a  proceeding ;  and  so  soon  as  this  edition  should  be  com* 
pleted,  he  was  to  undertake  personally  its  distribution  in  the 
provinces.  Mr.  Borrow  spent  the  best  part  of  five  years  in 
ibis  service;  and  the  book  before  us  is  not  a  regular  narrative  of 
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ite'  prsgt«st>  but  «f  set  of  fn^mentar j  Aketobes^  inteBded'  ta  wts^ey 
a  ffceeml  aoflionof  the  sort  of.  persons  and  adventures  encxMm^ 
tered  by  liim/uhile  endeaveuriog^  to  circulate  the  Bible  in  the 
Peninsttia^  iwhich  had  rested  on  hit  4Avn  memory  as  moatpeciiHaQr 
aad  characteristic. 

'  W*  ane  afraid  that,  if  Mr*  Borrow  had  given  us  a  plain  prosaic 
bistorj,  and  somined  up  its  results  in  a  statistical  form,  we  riiould 
have  found  but  little  reason  for  congralulaling  the  Bible  Society 
on  the  success  of  their  missionary's  endeavours.  Here  and  tbere 
v^e  do  find  a  glimpse  of  something  like  hope.  A  few,  a  very 
few.  persons*  both  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal,  appear  to  have  had 
their  curiosity  warmly  excited,  and  to  havie  received  copies  of  tha 
Scriptiares  in  tb^ir  own  languages  with  not  only  j^ea^ure  and 
gratitude^  but  in  snch  a  way  as  might  fairly  indicate,  a  resolutioii 
to  study  them  with  a  view  to  the  serious  comparison  of  the  popular 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  popish  system  with  the  word  of 
inspiration.  But,  in  genera),  the  persons  willing  to  purchase^ 
or  even  to  accept  of  Bibles,  seem  to  have  been  liherah  in  religion 
as  well  as  in  politics ;  who  desired  to  have  the  books  offered  by 
Mr.  Borrow  from  feelings  akin  to  those  which  must  have  beea 
uppermost  with  Napoleon,  when,  in  drawing  out  a  catalogue  of 
books  for  his  cabin-library  on  the  voyage  to  Egypt,  he  gave  one 
section  to  Mythology^  and  included  therein  the  Old  Testament. 
All  the  courtesy  and  kindness  which  Mn  Borrow  often  expm* 
enced  at  the  hands  of  the  rural  curates  only  leaves  ua  with  the 
mdaiu)h<^y  conviction  that  Blanco  White  did  not  eouggevate  ia 
bis  '  Doblado*s  Letters '  the  vast  spread  of  infidelity  among  the 
Spanish  priesthood.  But  certainly  Mr.  Borrow  gives  some  anec- 
dotes about  the  religion  of  the  Spanish  clergy  for  which  even 
'  Doblado'  had  not  prepared  us.  If  we  are  to  rely  on  these 
p«^e»— *and  assuredly, .  though  wo  occfisionally  demur,  to  their 
authority,  we  never  question  the  entire  veradousness  of  their 
author — there  are  at  this  moment  priests,  and  even  bishops,  in 
Spain,  who  adhere  in  secret  to  Judaism — ^nay,  to  Mahometailism  ! 
But  it  is  not  our  wish  to  go  into  any  examination  or  discussion 
either  of  the  prudence  of  the  Bible  Society  on  this  occasion,  or  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  Spanish  Church.  Our  business  is  literary. 
We  conceive  that  Mr.  Borrow  has  in  these  pages  come  out  as  an 
English  author  of  high  mark.  Considering  the  book  merely  as 
one  of  adventures,  it  seems  to  us  about  the  most  extraordinary 
one  that  has  appeared  in  our  own^  or  indeed  in  any  other  Ian- 
guagCj  for  a  very  long  time  post.  Indeed  we  are  more  frequently 
reminded  of  Gil  Blaa>  in  the  narratives  of  this,  pious  single-hesjrtcd 
1,  than  in  the  perusal  of  almost  any  modern  noveiisl's  pages% 
We  intend  to  quote  largely  ;  but  we  hope  to  quote  enough  to 
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§five  OUT  readers  an  adequtite  nolioii  of  Mr.  Barrow's  style  and 
method  of  obsernngf^  and  thinking,  and  wriling:^  wiihont  inter* 
fering  with  the  intere^  of.  his  book  as  a  whole.  In  this  vievt,  we 
shall  take  one^and  that  the  first  of  his  peninsular  expeditions^-^ 
which  began  at  Lisbon,  and,  carrying  him  through  Badajos  and 
Talav^ra  tq  Madrid>  ended  at  Seville ;  thus  leaving  vuitoaifhed 
the  greater  pari  of  Ids  first  volume  and  the  whole  of  the  second; 
We  begin  with  a  sketch  near  Mafra.  He  is  conversing  with  hitf 
goide  about  the  beautiful  environs. 

*  I  asked  the  boy  whether  he  or  his  parents  were  acquainted  with 
the  Srt^ptore  and  ever  read  it ;  he  did  not,  however,  seem  to  under- 
stand me.  r  must  here  observe  that  the  boy  wns  fifteen  y^ars  of  age, 
Ibat  he  was  in.  m^y  respects  very  iirtelligent,  and  had  some  Itnewkdge 
sf  the  Latm  languf^e ;  nevertheless  he  knew  not  the  Serip^re  even  by 
name,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  hem  what  I  subsequently  observed,  that  at 
least  two-thirds  'of  his  countrymen  are  an  that  important  point  no  wiser 
than  himself.  At  the  doors  of  village  inns,  at  the  heartlis  of  the  rustics, 
in  the  fields  where  they  lahour»  at  the  stone  fountains  by  the  wayside 
where  they  water  their  cattle,  I  have  questioned  the  lower  class  of  the 
children  of  Portugal  about  the  Scripture,  the  Bible,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  ahd  in  no  one  instance  have  they  known  what  I  was  alluding 
to,  or  could  return  me  a  rational  answer,  though  on  all  bther  matters 
Iheir  replies  were  sensible  enough ;  indeed,  nothing  BUrpnsed  Ybe  more 
than  the  free  and  unfembafrasscd  manned  in  which  th6  Poirtugiieie  pea* 
santry' sustain  a  conversation,  'a<6d  thepuril^  of  t^  linkage  in  Whicfh 
they  express  their*  thoughts,  and  yet  few  of  them  eaU  read  or  write } 
whereas  the  peasantry  of  England,  whose  education  is  in  general  much 
superior,  are  in  their  conversation  coarse  and  dull  alnu»st  to  brutality, 
and  absurdly  ungrammatical  in  their  language,  though  the  English 
tongue  is  upon  the  whole  more  simple  in  its  structure  than  the  Portu- 
guese/— ^pp.  19,  20. 

The  following  passage  is  from  Mr.  Sorrow's  account  of  his 
joutney  through  Portugal  to  the  Spanish  frontier. 

*  Monte  Moro  is.the  head  of  a  range  of  htUs  which  crsss  this  pait.ef 
the  iUemltjot  and  from  hence  they  fork  east  apd  south-east,  towanJs.the 
former  of  which ^  directions  lies  the  direct  road  to  Elvas,  JBad^joz,  and 
Madrid;  and  towards  the  latter  that  to  Evora.  A  beautiful  mouutaio, 
covered  to  the  top  with  cork-trees,  is  the  third  of  the  chain,  which  skirts 
the  way  in  the  direction  of  Elvas.  .  It  is  called  Monte  Aimo;  a  brook 
brawls  at  its  base,  and  as  t  passed  it  the  sun  was  shining  gloriously  on 
the  green  herbage  on  which  flocks  of  goats  were  feeding,  with  their  bells 
rirtging  merrily,  so  that  the  tout  $nsembie  resembled  h  fairy  scene;  and 
that  nodiing  might  be  wanted  to  complete  the  piotare,  I  Itere  metattkati^ 
a  goatherd;  hensiAh  an  azinheira,  whoae  appearance  recalll^  to  my 
mmd  the  Bntle  Carle,  mentiotted  in  the  Danish  ballad  cf  Swayns 
Vonved:-^ 
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'  ^' A  wild  twioe  on  hit  shoulders  he  kept. 
And  upon  his  bosom  a  black  bear  slept; 
And  about  his  fingers,  with  hair  o'erhung, 
The  squirrel  sported  and  weasel  clung." 

*  Upon  the  shoulder  of  the  goatherd  was  a  beast,  which  he  told  me 
was  a  lontra,  or  otter,  which  he  had  lately  caught  in  the  neighbounng 
brook ;  it  had  a  string  round  its  neck,  which  was  attached  to  his  arm. 
At  his  left  side  was  a  bag,  from  the  top  of  which  peered  the  heads  of 
two  or  three  singular-looking  animals,  and  at  his  right  was  squatted  the 
sullen  cub  of  a  wolf,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  tame ;  his  whole 
appearance  was  to  the  last  degree  savage  and  wild.  After  a  little  con- 
versation such  as  those  who  meet  on  the  road  frequently  hold,  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  read,  but  he  made  me  no  answer.  I  then  inquired  if 
he  knew  anything  of  God  or  Jesus  Christ  \  he  looked  me  fixedly  in  the 
face  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  his  countenance  towards  the  sun, 
which  was  beginning  to  sink  in  the  west,  nodded  to  it,  and  then  again 
looked  fixedly  upon  me.  I  believe  that  I  understood  the  mute  reply, 
which  probably  was,  that  it  was  God  who  made  that  glorious  light 
which  illumes  and  gladdens  all  creation ;  and,  gratified  with  that  belief, 
I  left  him  and  hastened  ai^r  my  companions,  who  were  by  this  time  a^ 
considerable  way  in  advance. 

'  I  have  always  found  in  the  disposition  of  the  children  of  the  fields  a 
more  determined  tendency  to  religion  and  piety  than  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns  and  cities,  and  the  reason  is  obvious, — ^they  are  less 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  man's  hands  than  with  those  of  God ; 
their  occupations,  too,  whidi  are  simple,  and  requiring  less  of  ingenuity 
and  skill  than  those  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  other  portion  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  are  less  favourable  to  the  engendering  of  self* 
conceit  and  sufficiency,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  that  lowliness  of 
spirit  which  constitutes  the  best  foundation  of  piety.  The  sneerers  and 
scoffers  at  religion  do  not  spring  from  amongRt  the  simple  children  of 
nature,  but  are  the  excrescences  of  over-wrought  refinement ;  and  though 
their  baneful  influence  has  indeed  penetrated  to  the  country  and  cor- 
rupted man  there,  the  source  and  fountain-head  was  amongst  crowded 
houses,  where  nature  is  scarcely  known.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
look  for  perfection  smongst  the  rural  population  of  any  country ;  perfec- 
tion is  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  children  of  the  fall,  wherever  thdr 
abodes  may  happen  to  be ;  but,  until  the  heart  discredits  the  existence 
of  a  God,  there  is  still  hope  for  the  soul  of  the  possessor,  however  stained 
with  crime  he  may  be,  for  even  Simon  the  magician  was  converted ;  but 
when  the  heart  is  once  steeled  with  infidelity,  infidelity  confirmed  by 
carnal  wisdom,  an  exuberance  of  the  grace  of  God  is  required  to  melt  it 
which  is  seldom  manifested.  We  read  in  the  blessed  book  that  the 
Pharisee  and  the  wizard  became  receptacles  of  grace,  but  where  ii  there 
mention  made  of  the  conversion  of  the  sneering  Sadducee  P'-*pp.  4<Md. 

Our  next  extract  gives  a  night-scene  at  Evora,  where  our 
missionary  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  midst  of  a  motley 
company  of  smugglers  of  the  border — a  wild  scene,  wild  people, 
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and  strange  and  affecting  glimpses  of  wild  superstitions  harboured 
in  rude  but  kind  hearts. 

*  The  night  was  very  stormy,  and  at  about  nine  we  heard  a  galloping 
towards  the  door,  and  then  a  loud  knocking:  it  was  opened,  and  in 
rushed  a  wild-looking  man,  mounted  on  a  donkey :  he  wore  a  ragged 
jacket  of  sheep-skin,  called  in  Spanish  zamarra,  with  breeches  of  the 
same  as  far  down  as  his  knees ;  his  legs  were  bare.  Around  his  som- 
brero, or  shadowy  hat,  was  tied  a  large  quantity  of  the  herb  which  in 
English  is  called  rosemary,  in  Spanish  romero,  and  in  the  rustic  lan- 
guage of  Portugal  alecrim;  which  last  is  a  word  of  Scandinavian  origin 
Xelleffren),  signifying  the  elfin-plant,  and  was  probably  carried  into  the 
south  by  the  Vandals.  The  man  seemed  frantic  with  terror,  and  said 
that  the  witches  had  been  pursuing  him  and  hovering  over  his  head  for 
the  last  two  leagues.  He  came  from  the  Spanish  frontier  with  meal 
and  other  articles ;  he  said  that  his  wife  was  following  him  and  would 
soon  arrive,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  made  her  appearance, 
dripping  with  rain,  and  also  mounted  on  a  donkey. 

*  I  asked  my  friends  the  contrabandistas  why  he  wore  the  rosemary 
in  his  hat ;  whereupon  they  told  me  that  it  was  good  against  witches 
and  the  mischances  on  the  road.  I  had  no  time  to  argue  against  this 
superstition,  for,  as  the  chaise  was  to  be  ready  at  five  the  next  morning, 
I  wished  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  time  which  I  could  devote  to 
sleep. 

*  I  rose  at  four,  and,  after  having  taken  some  refreshment,  I  descended 
and  found  the  strange  man  and  his  wife  sleeping  in  the  chimney-corner 
by  the  fire,  which  was  still  burning ;  they  soon  awoke  and  began  pre- 
paring their  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  salt  sardinhas,  broiled  upon 
the  embers.  In  the  mean  time  the  woman  sang  snatches  of  the  beauti- 
h\  hymn,  very  common  in  Spain,  which  commences  thus : — 

**  Once  of  old  upon  a  mountain,  shepherds  overcome  with  sleep. 
Near  to  Bethlem's  holy  toweri  kept  at  dead  of  night  their  sheep ; 
Round  about  the  trunk  they  nodded  of  a  huge  ignited  oak» 
Whence  thecrackliog  flame  ascending,  bright  and  clear,  the  darkness 
broke-" 

*  On  hearing  that  I  was  about  to  depart,  she  said,  **  You  shall  have 
some  of  my  husband's  rosemary,  which  will  keep  you  from  danger,  and 
prevent  any  misfortune  occurring."  I  was  foolish  enough  to  permit 
her  to  put  some  of  it  in  my  hat.' — pp.  65-68. 

Riding  among  the  mountains  near  Estremos,  Mr.  Borrow  is 
called  to  a  halt  by  his  first  peninsular  specimen  of  Druidical 
remains.     How  genuine  is  the  spirit  of  his  commentary  I 

*  After  proceeding  about  a  league  and  a  half,  a  blast  came  booming 
from  the  north,  rolling  before  it  immense  clouds  of  dust ;  happily  it  did 
not  blow  in  our  faces,  or  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  proceed,  so  great 
was  its  violence.  We  had  left  the  road  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  one 
of  those  short  cuts,  which,  though  passable  for  a  hone  or  a  mule,  are  far 
too  rough  to  permit  any  species  of  carriage  to  travel  alwig  them.    We 
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were  in  ihe  midst  of  sands,  bmshwood,  and  huge  pieces  of  rock^  which 
thickly  studded  the  ground.  These  are  the  stones  which  form  the  sierras 
of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  those  singular  mountains  which  rise  in  naked 
homdness,  like  the  ribs  of  some  mighty  carcase  from  which  the  flesh 
has  been  torn.  Many  of  these  stones,  or  rocks,  grew  out  of  the  earth, 
and  many  lay  on  its  surface  unattached,  perhaps  wrested  from  their  bed 
by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  Whilst  toiling  along  these  wild  wastes,  I 
observed,  a  little  way  to  my  left,  a  pile  of  stones  of  rather  a  singular  ap- 
pearanccy  and  rode  up  to  it.  It  was  a  druidical  altar,  and  the  most  per- 
fect and  beautiful  one  of  the  kind  which  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  circu- 
lar, and  consisted  of  stones  immensely  large  and  heavy  at  the  bottom, 
which  towards  the  top  became  thinner  and  thinner,  having  been  fashioned 
by  the  hand  of  art  to  something  of  the  shape  of  scollop-shells.  These 
were  surmounted  by  a  very  large  flat  stone,  which  slanted  down  towards 
the  south,  where  was  a  door.  Three  or  four  individuals  might  have  taken 
shelter  within  the  interior,  in  which  was  growing  a  small  thorn-tree. 

*  I  gazed  with  reverence  and  awe  upon  the  pile  where  the  first  colo- 
nists of  Europe  offered  their  worship  to  the  unknown  God.  The  temples 
of  the  mighty  and  skilful  Roman,  comparatively  of  modern  date,  have 
crumbled  to  dust  in  its  neighbourhooa.  The  churches  of  the  Arian 
Goth,  his  successor  in  power,  have  sunk  beneath  the  earth,  and  are  not 
to  be  found ;  and  the  mosques  of  the  Moor,  the  conqueror  of  the  Goth, 
where  and  what  are  they  ?  Upon  the  rock,  masses  of  hoary  and  vanish- 
ing ruin.  Not  so  the  Druid's  stone ;  there  it  stands  on  the  hill  of  winds, 
as  strong  and  as  freshly  new  as  the  day,  perhaps  thirty  centuries  back, 
when  it  was  first  raised  by  means  which  are  a  mystery.  Earthquakes 
have  heaved  it,  but  its  cope-stone  has  not  fallen ;  rain  floods  have  deluged 
it,  but  failed  to  sweep  it  from  its  station ;  the  burning  sun  has  flashed 
upon  it,  but  neither  split  nor  crumbled  it ;  and  Time,  stem  old  Time,  has 
rubhed  it  with  his  iron  tooth,  and  with  what  efiect  let  those  who  view  it 
declare.  There  it  stands ;  and  he  who  wishes  to  study  the  literature,  the 
learning,  and  the  history  of  the  ancient  Celt  and  Cymbrian,  may  gaze  on 
its  broad  covering,  and  glean  from  that  blank  stone  the  whole  known 
amount.  The  Roman  has  left  behind  him  his  deathless  writings,  his 
history,  and  his  songs ;  the  Goth  his  liturgy,  his  traditions,  and  the 
germs  of  noble  institutions ;  the  Moor  his  chivalry,  his  discoveries  in 
medicine,  and  the  foundations  of  modern  commerce ;  and  where  is  the 
memorial  of  the  Druidic  races?  Yonder:  that  pile  of  eternal  stone !' — 
p.  118-121. 

On  reaching  Elvas  Mr.  Borrow  was  curious  to  examine  the 
fortifications;  but  the  officer  in  command  denied  admission. 
Our  author's  commentary  is  too  bold  to  be  omitted — for  boldness 
of  thought  and  language  is  the  broadest  stamp  of  the  man.  We 
demur  to  his  character  of  the  wines  of  Portugal ;  but  perhaps  he 
is  no  wine-bibber  at  all.  What  he  says  of  our  own  popularity  in 
Portugal  is,  we  believe,  too  true ;  and  perhaps  in  what  he  says  of 
the  feeling  towards  us  in  France  he  is  not  so  far  wrong  neither. 
He  is  not  speaking  of  Paris  nor  of  Boulogne. 
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*  He  presently  appeared,  and  inquired  whether  I  was  an  Etiglwhman ; 
to  which  having  replied  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  "  In  tiiat  case,  sir, 
.you  cannot  enter:  indeed,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  permit  any  fbre^ners 
to  visit  the  fort,"  I  answered  that  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  me 
whether  I  visited  it  or  not;  and,  having  taken  a  surrey  of  Badajoz  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  descended  hy  the  way  I  came. 

^  This  is  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of  protecting  let  nation  and  squan- 
dering blood  and  treasure  in  its  defence.  The  English,  who  have  never 
been  at  war  with  Portugal,  who  have  fought  for  its  independence  on 
land  and  sea,  and  always  with  success,  who  have  forced  themselves  by  a 
treaty  of  commerce  to  drink  its  coarse  and  filthy  wines,  which  no  other 
nation  cares  to  taste,  are  the  most  unpopular  people  who  visit  Portugal. 
The  French  have  ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  shed  the 
blood  of  its  sons  like  water;  the  French  buy  not  its  fhnts  and  loathe  its 
wixiea,  yet  there  is  no  bad  spirit  in  Portugal  towards  the  French.  The 
reason  of  this  is  np  mystery :  it  is  the  nature  not  of  the  Partuguese  only, 
but  of  corrupt  and  unregenerate  man,  to  dislike  his  benefactors,  who,  by 
conferring  benefits  upon  him,  mortify  in  the  most  generous  manner  his 
miserable  vanity. 

*  There  is  no  country  in  which  the  English  are  so  popular  as  in  Prance ; 
but,  tbough  the  French  have  been  frequently  roughly  handled  by  the 
English,  and  havie  seen  their  capital  occupied  by  an  English*  army,  they 
have  never  been  subjected  to  the  supposed  ignominy  of  receivmg  assist- 
ance from  them.* — pp.  143,  144. 

Soon  after  passing  the  Spanisb  line  Mr.  Borrow  fell  into  com- 
pany with  a  party  of  bis  old  friends  the  gipsies.  One  of  them, 
the  Antonio  fanailiar  to  the  readers  of  his  former  work,  offers  to 
be  his  guide  onward,  and  the  ancient  hankering  for  Rommani 
society  is  too  strong  for  the  temptation.  The  missionary  accepts 
the  offer ;  and  we  have  him  pursuing  his  way  for  more  than  a 
week,  mounted  on  a  spare  pony  (Egyptice  gras),ixom  the  Gitano 
camp — ^lodging,  whether  in  field,  forest,  village,  town,  or  city, 
exactly  where  Antonio  wonld  naturally  have  lodged  had  there 
been  no  stranger  with  him.  There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
throughout  his  travels  Mr.  Borrow  has  usually  passed  with  gip- 
sies for  one  in  part  at  least  of  their  own  blood.  It  was  so  at  Rlos- 
cow — ^where  the  Prima  Donna  of  the  celebrated  Singing  Com- 
pany was  at  once  ready  to  hail  him  as  a  kinsman.  It  is  so  every- 
where in  Spain ;  and  most  queer  are  some  of  the  results  to  the 
supposed  '  London  Caloro.* 

*  Towards  evening  we  drew  near  to  a  large  town  or  village.  **  That 
isMerida,"  said  Antonio,  "  formerly  a  mighty  city  of  the  Corahai..  We 
shall  stay  here  to-night,  and  perhaps  for  a  day  or  two,  for  I  have  some 
business  of  Egypt  to  transact  in  tins  place.  Now,  brother,  step  aside 
with  the  horse,  and  wait  for  me  beneath  yonder  wall.  I  roust  go  before 
and  see  in  what  condition  matters  stand."  I  dismounted,  and  sat 
down  on  a  stone  beneath  the  ruined  wall  to  which  Antonio  had  motioned 
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me :  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  air  waa  exceedingly  keen :  I  drew 
close  around  me  an  old  tattered  gipsy  cloak  with  which  my  companion 
had  proTided  me,  and,  heing  somewhat  fatigued,  fell  into  a  doze  which 
lasted  for  nearly  an  hour. 

*  '*  Is  your  worship  the  London  Caloro?"  said  a  strange  voice  close 
heside  me.  I  started,  and  beheld  the  face  of  a  woman  peering  under 
my  hat.  Notwithstanding  the  dusk,  I  could  see  that  the  features  wexe 
hideously  ugly  and  almost  black :  they  belonged,  in  fact,  to  a  gipsy 
crone,  at  least  seventy  years  of  age,  leaning  upon  a  staff.  *^  Is  your 
worship  the  London  Caloro?"  repeated  she.  '*  I  am  he  whom  you 
seek,"  said  I;  '* where  is  Antonio?"  ^^ Curelando,  curelandoy  hari- 
bustres  curelos  iereUiy^*  said  the  crone :  "  come  with  me,  Caloro  of  my 
garlochin,  come  with  me  to  my  little  ker ;  he  will  be  there  anon.**  I 
followed  the  crone,  who  led  the  way  into  the  town,  which  was  ruinous 
and  seemingly  half  deserted ;  we  went  up  the  street,  from  which  she 
turned  into  a  narrow  and  dark  lane,  and  presently  opened  the  gate  of  a 
large  dilapidated  house.  '*  Come  in,"  said  she.  '*  And  the  gras  ?"  I 
demanded.  "Bring  Uie  gras  in  too,  my  chabo,  bring  the  gras  in 
too;  there  is  room  for  the  gras  in  my  little  stable."  We  entered  a 
large  court,  across  which  we  proceeded  till  we  came  to  a  wide  doorway. 
•*  Go  in,  my  child  of  Egypt,"  said  the  hag;  "go  in :  that  is  my  little 
stable."  "  The  place  is  as  dark  as  pitch,"  said  I,  "  and  may  be 
a  well  for  what  I  know;  bring  a  light,  or  I  will  not  enter."  "  Give 
me  the  solabarri  (bridle),"  said  the  hag,  **  and  I  will  lead  your 
horse  in,  my  chabo  of  Egypt ;  yes,  and  tether  him  to  my  little  man- 
ger." She  led  the  horse  through  the  doorway,  and  I  heard  her  busy 
m  the  darkness;  presently  the  horse  shook  himself:  ^^  Grasii  terela- 
mos^^*  said  the  hag,  who  now  made  her  appearance  with  the  bridle  in  her 
hand;  "the  horse  has  shaken  himself:  he  is  not  harmed  by  his  day's 
journey.    Now  let  us  go  in,  my  Caloro,  into  my  little  room." 

*  We  entered  the  house  and  found  ourselves  in  a  vast  room,  which 
would  have  been  quite  dark  but  for  a  faint  glow  which  appeared  at  the 
farther  end ;  it  proceeded  from  a  brasero,  beside  which  were  squatted 
two  dusky  figures.  "  These  are  Callees,"  said  the  hag;  "  one  is  my 
daughter,  and  the  other  is  her  chabi ;  sit  down,  my  London  Caloro,  and 
let  us  hear  you  speak."  I  looked  about  for  a  chair,  but  could  see  none : 
at  a  short  distance,  however,  I  perceived  the  end  of  a  broken  pillar  lying 
on  the  floor ;  this  I  rolled  to  the  brasero  and  sat  down  upon  it.  "  This 
is  a  fine  house,  mother  of  the  gipsies,"  said  I ;  "  rather  cold  and  damp, 
though :  it  appears  large  enough  to  be  a  barrack."  "  Plenty  of  houses 
in  Merida,  my  London  Caloro,  some  of  them  just  as  they  were  lefl 
by  the  Corahanoes.  Ah !  a  fine  people  are  the  Corahanoes ;  I  often 
wish  myself  in  their  chim  once  more."  "  How  is  this,  mother?" 
said  I ;  "  have  you  been  in  the  land  of  the  Moors  ?"  "  Twice  have 
I  been  in  their  country,  my  Caloro — ^twice  have  I  been  in  the  land 
of  the  Corahai.  The  first  time  is  more  than  fifty  years  ago :  I  was  then 
with  the  Sese  (Spaniards),  for  my  husband  was  a  soldier  of  the  Crallis 
(King)  of  Spain,  and  Oran  at  that  time  belonged  to  Spain."    "  You 
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were  not  then  with  the  real  Moora,"  said  I,  "  but  only  with  the 
Spaniards  who  occupied  part  of  their  country  ?"  ^'  I  have  been  with 
the  real  Moors,  my  London  Caloro.  About  forty  years  ago  I  was  with 
my  ro  in  Ceuta,!,for  he  was  still  a  soldier  of  the  king ;  and  he  said  to  me 
one  day, '  I  am  tired  of  this  place,  where  there  is  no  bread  and  less  water ; 
I  will  escape  and  turn  Corahano :  this  night  I  will  kill  my  sergeant,  and 
flee  to  the  camp  of  the  Moor.'  *  Do  so/  said  I, '  my  chabo ;  and  as  soon 
as  may  be  I  will  follow  you  and  become  a  Corahani.'  That  same  night 
he  killed  his  sergeant,  who  five  years  before  had  called  him  Calo  and 
cursed  him ;  then  running  to  the  wall  he  dropped  from  it,  and,  amidst 
many  shots,  he  escaped  to  the  land  of  the  Corabai :  as  for  myself,  I  re- 
mained in  the  presidio  of  Ceuta  as  a  suttler,  selling  wine  and  repani  to 
the  hundunares.  Two  years  passed  by,  and  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  from 
my  ro.  One  day  there  came  a  strange  man  to  my  cachimani  (wine- 
shop) ;  he  was  dressed  like  a  Corahano,  and  yet  he  did  not  look  like 
one;  he  looked  more  like  a  callardo  (black),  and  yet  he  was  not  a  cal- 
lardo  either,  though  he  was  almost  black ;  and  as  I  looked  upon  him  I 
thought  he  looked  something  like  the  Errate  (Gipsies) ;  and  he  said  to  me, 
*  Zincali ;  chachip<$ !'  and  then  he  whispered  to  me  in  queer  language, 
which  I  could  scarcely  understand, '  Your  ro  is  waiting ;  come  with  me, 
my  little  sister,  and  I  will  take  you  unto  him.'  ^  Where  is  he  ?'  said  I ;  and 
he  pointed  to  the  west,  to  the  land  of  the  Corahai,  and  said,  ^  He  is  yon- 
der away ;  come  with  me,  little  sister,  the  ro  is  waiting.'  For  a  moment 
I  was  afraid,  but  I  bethought  me  of  my  husband,  and  I  wished  to  be 
amongst  the  Corahai.  The  sentinel  challenged  us  at  the  gate,  but  I 
gave  him  repani,  and  he  let  us  pass.  About  a  league  from  the  town, 
beneath  a  cerro  (hill),  we  found  four  men  and  women,  all  very  black  like 
the  strange  man,  and  they  all  saluted  me  and  called  me  little  sister, 
and  they  gave  me  other  clothes^  and  I  looked  like  a  Corahani,  and 
away  we  marched  for  many  days  amidst  deserts  and  small  villages,  and 
more  than  once  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  amongst  the  Errate,  for  their 
ways  were  the  same :  the  men  would  hokkawar  (cheat)  with  mules  and 
asses,  and  the  women  told  baji ;  and  after  many  days  we  came  before  a 
large  town,  and  the  black  man  said,  *  Go  in  there,  little  sister,  and  there 
you  will  find  your  ro ;'  and  I  went  to  the  gate,  and  an  armed  Corahano 
stood  within  the  gate,  and  I  looked  in  his  face,  and  lo !  it  was  my  ro. 

*  '*  Well,  brother,  to  be  short,  my  ro  was  killed  in  the  wars,  before 
a  town  to  which  the  king  of  the  Corahai  laid  siege,  and  I  became  a 
piuli  (widow),  and  I  returned  to  the  village  of  the  renegades,  as  it  was 
called,  and  supported  myself  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  one  day,  as  I  was 
sitting  weeping,  the  black  man,  whom  I  had  never  seen  since  the  day  he 
brought  me  to  my  to,  again  stood  before  me,  and  said,  *  Come  with  me, 
little  sister,  come  with  me ;  the  ro  is  at  hand :'  and  I  went  with  him,  and 
beyond  the  gate  in  the  desert  was  the  same  party  of  black  men  and 
women  which  I  had  seen  before.  *  Where  is  my  ro  ?'  said  I.  '  Here 
he  is,  little  sister,'  said  the  black  man,  *here  he  is ;  from  this  day  I  am 
the  ro,  and  you  the  romi ;  come,  let  us  go,  for  there  is  business  to  be 
done.'  And  I  went  with  him,  and  he  was  my  ro;  and  we  lived 
amongst  the  deserts,  and  hokkawar*d  and  choried  and  told  baji ;  and  I 
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said  to  myself,  ^This  is  good  :  sure  I  am  amongst  theErrate^in  a  better 
chim  than  my  own.*  And  I  had  three  chai  by  the  black  man ;  two  of 
them  died,  but  the  youngest,  who  is  the  CalU  who  sits  by  the  brasero, 
was  spared  :  it  came  to  pass  that  once  in  the  winter-time  our  company 
attempted  to  pass  a  wide  and  deep  river,  and  the  boat  overset,  and  all 
our  people  were  drowned^  all  but  myself  and  my  chabi,  whom  I  bore 
in  my  bosom.  I  had  now  no  friends  amongst  the  Corahai,  and  I  wan- 
dered about  the  despoblados,  howling  and  lamenting  till  I  became  half 
lili  (mad),  and  in  this  manner  I  found  my  way  to  the  coast,  where  I 
made  friends  with  the  captain  of  a  ship,  and  returned  to  this  land  of 
Spain.  And  now  I  am  here,  I  often  wish  myself  back  again  amongst 
the  Corahai.'*  *— p.  165. 

Our  *  London  Caloro  *  is  now,  we  understand,  a  married  man : 
but  in  1835  he  was  open  to  a  tender  proposition. 

•  In  the  afternoon  I  was  seated  with  the  gipsy  mother  in  the  hall ; 
the  two  Callees  were  absent  telling  fortunes.  "  Are  you  married,  my 
London  Caloro?"  said  the  old  woman  to  me.     "  Are  you  a  ro?" 

•  Myself, — Wherefore  do  you  ask,  O  Dai  de  los  Cales  ? 

•  Gipsy  Motlier, — It  is  high  time  that  the  lacha  of  the  chabi  w^ere 
taken  from  her,  and  that  she  had  a  ro.  You  can  do  no  better  than  take 
her  for  romi,  my  London  Caloro. 

•  Myself, — I  am  a  stranger  in  this  land,  0  mother  of  the  gipsies, 
and  scarcely  know  how  to  provide  for  myself,  much  less  for  a  romi. 

•  Gipsy  Mother, — She  wants  no  one  to  provide  for  her,  my  London 
Caloro ;  she  can  at  any  time  provide  for  herself  and  her  ro.  She  can 
hokkawar,  tell  baji,  and  there  are  few  to  equal  her  at  stealing  d  pastesas. 
Were  she  once  at  Madrilati,  she  would  make  much  treasure ;  in  this 
foros  she  is  nahi  (lost),  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained ;  but  in 
the  foros  baro  it  would  be  another  matter ;  she  would  go  dressed  in 
lachipi  and  sonacai  (silk  and  gold),  whilst  you  would  ride  about  on  your 
black-tailed  gra ;  and  when  you  had  got  much  treasure,  you  might  re- 
turn hither  and  live  like  a  Crallis,  and  all  the  Errate  of  the  Chim  del 
Manro  should  bow  down  their  heads  to  you.  What  say  you,  my  London 
Caloro? 

•  Myself — ^Your  plan  is  a  plausible  one,  mother ;  but  I  am,  as  you 
are  aware,  of  another  chim,  and  have  no  inclination  to  pass  my  life  in 
this  country. 

'  Gipsy  Molhei', — Then  return  to  your  own  country,  my  Caloro ;  the 
chabi  can  cross  the  pani.  Would  she  not  do  business  in  London  with 
the  rest  of  the  Calor^  ?     Or  why  not  go  to  the  laud  of  the  Corahai  ? 

•  Myself — And  what  should  we  do  in  the  land  of  the  Corahai  ?  It 
is  a  poor  and  wild  country,  I  believe. 

•  Gipsy  Mother. — Aromali!  I  almost  think  that  I  am  speaking  to 
a  lilipendi  (simpleton).  Are  there  not  horses  to  chore  ?  Yes,  I  trow, 
better  ones  than  in  this  land,  and  asses  and  mules.  In  the  land  of 
the  Corahai  you  must  hokkawar  and  chore  even  as  you  must  here, 
or  in  your  own  country,  or  else  you  are  no  Caloro.  Can  you  not 
join  yourselves  with  the  black  people  who  live  in  the  despoblados? 

Yes, 
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Yes,  surely ;  and  glad  they  would  be  to  have  among  them  the  Errate 
from  Spain  and  London.  I  am  seventy  years  of  age>  but  I  wish  not  to 
die  in  this  chim,  but  yonder,  far  away,  where  both  my  roms  are  sleep- 
ing. Take  the  chabi,  therefore,  and  go  to  Madrilati  to  win  the  parn^, 
and,  when  you  have  got  it,  return,  and  we  will  give  a  banquet  to  all  the 
Busn^  (Christians)  in  Merida,  and  in  their  food  I  will  mix  drow,  and 

they  shall  ent  and  burst  like  poisoned  sheep And 

when  they  have  eaten  we  will  leave  them,  and  away  to  the  land  of  the 
Moor.'— pp.  178-181. 

Mr.  B(HTOw,  we  suppose,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  hint  that  he 
was  engapfod  to  be  the  Ko  of  some  Chabi  among  the  East- 
Anglian  Errate.  He  passes  over  bis  method  of  escape^  how« 
ever,  with  a  lyrical  obscurity ;  and  we  soon  find  him  in  the  open 
country  again  with  his  elegant  companion  Antonio.  To  be  sure, 
the  learned  and  devout  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  seems  a  little 
out  of  his  place  in  some  of  the  subsequent  scenes  of  this  journey. 
For  example : — 

*  We  dismounted,  and  entered  what  I  now  saw  was  a  forest,  leading 
the  animals  cautiously  amongst  the  trees  and  brushwood.  In  about  five 
minutes  we  reached  a  small  open  space,  at  the  farther  side  of  which,  at 
the  foot  of  a  large  cork-tree,  a  fire  was  burning,  and  by  it  stood  or  sat 
two  or  three  figures ;  one  of  them  now  exclaimed  "  Quien  vive  f "  "  I 
know  that  voice,"  said  Antonio,  and  rapidly  advanced:  presently  I 
heard  an  Ola  I  and  a  laugh.  On  reaching  the  fire,  I  found  two  dark 
lads,  and  a  still  darker  woman  of  about  forty ;  the  latter  seated  on  what 
appeared  to  be  horse  or  mule  furniture.  I  likewise  saw  a  horse  and 
two  donkeys  tethered  to  the  neighbouring  trees.  It  was  in  fact  a  gipsy 
bivouac.  "  Come  forward,  brother,  and  show  yourself,"  said  Antonio; 
"  you  are  amongst  friends ;  these  are  the  very  people  whom  I  expected 
to  find  at  Trujillo,  and  in  whose  house  we  should  have  slept."  '*  And 
what,"  said  I,  *'  could  have  induced  them  to  leave  their  house  and  come 
into  this  dark  forest,  in  the  midst  of  wind  and  rain,  to  pass  the  night  ?" 
**  They  come  on  business  of  Egypt,  brother,  doubtless,"  replied  Antonio  ; 
'^  Calla  boca ! "  '^Myro  is  prisoner  at  the  village  yonder,"  said  the 
woman ;  *'  he  is  prisoner  for  cnoring  a  mailla  (donkey);  we  are  come  to 
see  what  we  can  do  in  his  behalf;  and  where  can  we  lodge  better  than 
in  this  forest,  where  there  is  nothing  to  pay?*'  One  of  the  striplings 
now  gave  us  barley  for  our  animals  in  a  large  bag,  into  which  we  suc- 
cessively introduced  their  heads,  allowing  the  famished  creatures  to 
regale  themselves  till  we  conceived  that  thev  had  satisfied  their  hunger. 
There  was  a  puchero  simmering  at  the  fire,  half  full  of  bacon,  garbanzos, 
and  other  provisions ;  this  was  emptied  into  a  large  wooden  platter,  and 
out  of  this  Antonio  and  myself  supped ;  the  other  gipsies  refused  to 
join  us,  giving  us  to  understand  that  tliey  had  eaten  before  our  arrival ; 
they  all,  however,  did  justice  to  the  leathern  bottle  of  Antonio.  •    .    . 

^  The  sun  was  just  appearing  as  I  awoke.  I  made  several  efforts 
before  I  could  rise  from  the  ground;  my  limbs  were  quite  stiff,  and  my 
hair  was  covered  with  rime;  for  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  a  rather  severe 
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firoBt  set  in.  I  looked  around  me,  but  could  see  neither  Antonio  nor  the 
gipsies ;  the  animals  of  the  latter  had  likewise  disappeared,  so  had  the 
horse  which  I  had  hitherto  rode;  the  mule,  however,  of  Antonio  still 
remained  fastened  to  the  tree ;  this  latter  circumstance  quieted  some 
apprehensions  which  were  beginning  to  arise  in  my  mind,  *^  They  are 
gone  on  some  business  of  Egypt,''  I  said  to  myself,  '*  and  will  return 
anon."  I  gathered  together  the  embers  of  the  fire,  and,  heaping  upon 
them  sticks  and  branches,  soon  succeeded  in  calling  forth  a  blaze,  beside 
which  I  again  placed  the  puchero,  with  what  remained  of  the  provision 
of  last  night.  I  waited  for  a  considerable  time  in  expectation  of  the 
return  of  my  companions,  but»  as  they  did  not  appear,  I  sat  down  and 
breakfasted.  Before  I  had  well  finished  I  heard  the  noise  of  a  horse 
approaching  rapidly,  and  presently  Antonio  made  his  appearance  amongst 
the  trees,  with  some  agitation  in  his  countenance.  He  sprang  from  the 
horse,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  untie  the  mule.  **  Mount,  brother, 
mount!"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  horse;  "  I  went  with  the  Callee  and 
lier  chabt^a  to  the  village  where  the  ro  is  in  trouble ;  the  chinobaro,  how- 
ever, seized  them  at  once  with  their  cattle,  and  would  have  laid  hands 
also  on  me,  but  I  set  spurs  to  the  grasti,  gave  him  the  bridle,  and  was 
soon  far  away.  Mount,  brother,  mount,  or  we  shall  have  the  whole 
rustic  canaille  upon  us  in  a  twinkling." ' — ^p.  191.      t«     , 

By-and-by  they  come  in  sight  of  Jaraicejo  :  but  the  missionary's 
friend  declines  to  enter  the  town  in  company. 

'  *'  Brother,  we  had  best  pass  through  that  town  singly.  I  will  go 
in  advance ;  follow  slowly,  and  when  there  purchase  bread  and  barley ; 
you  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  will  await  you  on  the  despoblado."  WiUi- 
out  waiting  for  my  answer  he  hastened  forward,  and  was  speedily  out  of 
sight.  I  followed  slowly  behind,  and  entered  the  gate  of  the  town,  an 
old  dilapidated  place,  consisting  of  little  more  than  one  street.  Along 
this  street  I  was  advancing,  when  a  man  with  a  dirty  foraging  cap  on 
his  head,  and  holding  a  gun  in  his  hand,  came  running  up  to  me : 
"  Who  are  you?"  said  he,  in  rather  rough  accents ;  "  from  whence 
do  you  come?"  "FromBadajoz  and  Trujillo,"  I  replied;  "  why  do 
you  ask?*'  "  I  am  one  of  the  national  guard,"  said  the  man,  *'  and  am 
placed  here  to  inspect  strangers.  I  am  told  that  a  gipsy  fellow  just 
now  rode  through  the  town ;  it  is  well  for  him  that  I  had  stepped  into 
my  house.  Do  you  come  in  his  company?"  "  Do  I  look  a  person,"  said 
I,  "  likely  to  keep  company  with  gipsies?" 

*  The  national  measured  me  from  top  to  toe,  and  then  looked  me  fiill 
in  the  face  with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say,  *^  Likely  enough.'* 
In  fiict,  my  appearance  was  by  no  means  calculated'  to  prepossess  people 
in  ray  favour.  Upon  my  head  I  wore  an  old  Andalusian  hat,  which, 
from  its  condition,  appeared  to  have  been  trodden  under  foot ;  a  rusty 
cloak,  which  had  perhaps  served  half  a  dozen  generations,  enwrapped 
my  body.  My  nether  garments  were  by  no  means  of  the  finest  descrip* 
tion,  and  as  hr  as  could  be  seen  were  covered  with  mud,  with  which 
my  face  was  likewise  plentifully  bespattered ;  and  upon  my  chin  was  a 
beard  of  a  week's  growth. 

•"Have 
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*  "Have  you  a  passport?"  at  length  demanded  the  national.  I  re- 
membered haying  read  that  the  best  way  to  win  a  Spaniard's  heart 
is  to  treat  him  with  ceremonious  civility.  I  therefore  dismounted,  and, 
taking  off  my  hat,  made  a  low  bow  to  the  constitutional  soldier, 
saying,  "  Senor  nacion&l,  you  must  know  that  I  am  an  English  gentle- 
man, travelling  in  this  country  for  my  pleasure.  I  bear  a  passport,  which, 
on  inspecting,  you  will  find  to  be  perfectly  regular :  it  was  given  me  by 
the  great  Lord  Palmerston,  minister  of  England,  whom  you  of  course 
have  heard  of  here ;  at  the  bottom  you  will  see  his  own  handwriting ; 
look  at  it  and  rejoice;  perhaps  you  will  never  have  another  opportunity. 
A«  I  put  unbounded  confidence  in  the  honour  of  evfery  gentleman,  I  leavfe 
the  passport  in  your  hands  whilst  I  repair  to  the  posada  to  refresh  myself. 
When  you  have  inspected  it,  you  will  perhaps  oblige  me  so  far  as  to 
bring  it  to  me.  Cavalier,  I  kiss  your  hands."  I  then  made  him  another 
low  bow,  which  he  returned  with  one  still  lower,  and,  leaving  him  now 
staring  at  the  passport  and  now  at  myself,  I  went  into  a  posada,  to 
which  I  was  directed  by  a  beggar  whom  I  met. 

*  I  fed  the  horse,  and  procured  some  bread  and  barley,  as  the  gipsy 
had  directed  me ;  I  likewise  purchased  three  fine  partridges  of  a  fowler, 
who  was  drinking  wine  in  the  posapla.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  price 
I  gave  him,  and  onered  to  treat  me  with  a  copita,  fo  which  I  made  no 
objection.  As  we  sat  discoursing  at  the  table,  the  national  entered  with 
the  passport  in  his  hand,  and  sat  down  by  us. 

*  National. — Caballero !  I  return  you  your  passport ;  it  is  quite  in  form : 
I  rejoice  to  have  made  your  acquaintance ;  no  doubt  you  can  give  me 
some  information  respecting  the  war. 

*  Myself. — ^I  shall  be  very  happy  to  afford  so  polite  and  honourable  a 
gentleman  any  information  in  my  power. 

*  Natianal. — ^What  is  England  doing  ?  If  she  pleased,  she  could 
put  down  the  war  in  three  months. 

*  Myself.— No  ienga  nsted  cuidaOy  Setior  nacicndl.  You  have  heard 
of  the  legion  which  my  Lord  Palmerston  has  sent  over?  Leave  the 
matter  in  their  hands. 

*  NationaL — It  appears  to  me  that  this  Caballero  Balmerson  must  be 
a  very  honest  man. 

*  Myself — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

'  National. — I  have  heard  that  he  is  a  great  general. 

*  Myself — In  some  things  neither  Napoleon  nor  the  siawyer*  would 
stand  a  chance  with  him.     Es  mucko  hombre. 

*  National, — I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Does  he  intend  to  head  the  legion  ? 
'  Myself — I  believe  not ;  but  he  has  sent  over,  to  head  the  fighting 

men,  a  friend  of  his,  who  is  thought  to  be  nearly  as  Ihuch  versed  iu 
military  matters  as  himself. 

*  National. — Jo  me  aUgro  mucho.  I  see  that  the  war  will  soon  be 
over.  Caballero,  I  thank  you  for  your  politeness,  and  for  the  information 
which  you  have  afforded  me.  The  despoblado  out  yonder  has  a  particu- 
larly evil  name;  be  on  your  guard,  Caballero.    I  am  sorry  that  gipsy  was 

*  *  El  Serrador,  a  Carlist  partisan,  about  this  period  much  talked  of.' 
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permitted  to  pass;  should  you  meet  him  and  not  like  bis  looks,  shoot 
him  at  once,  stah  him,  or  ride  him  down.  He  is  a  well-known  thief, 
contrahandista,  and  murderer,  and  has  committed  more  assassinations 
than  he  has  fingers  on  his  hands.  Stay ;  hefore  I  go  I  should  wish  to 
see  once.more  the  signature  of  the  Cahidlero  Balmerson. 

'  I  showed  him  the  signature,  which  he  looked  upon  with  profound 
reverence,  uncovering  his  head  fur  a  moment;  we  then  embraced  and 
parted. 

.  *  I  mounted  the  horse  and  rode  from  the  town,  at  first  proceeding  very 
slowly ;  I  had  no  sooner,  however,  reached  the  moor  than  I  put  the  ani- 
mal to  his  speedy  trot,  and  proceeded  at  a  tremendous  rate  for  some  time, 
expecting  every  moment  to  overtake  the  gipsy.  I,  however,  saw  nothing 
of  him,  nor  did  I  meet  with  a  single  human  being.  The  road  along  which 
I  sped  was  narrow  and  sandy,  winding  amidst  thickets  of  broom  and 
brushwood,  with  which  the  despoblado  was  overgrown,  and  which  in 
some  places  were  as  high  as  a  man's  head.  Across  the  moor,  in  the 
direction  in  which  I  was  proceeding,  rose  a  lofly  eminence,  naked  and 
bare.  The  moor  extended  for  at  least  three  leagues;  I  had  nearly 
crossed  it,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  ascent.  I  was  becoming  very 
uneasy,  conceiving  that  I  might  have  passed  the  gipsy  amongst  the 
thickets,  when  I  suddenly  heard  his  well-known  0-la  !  and  his  black 
savage  head  and  staring  eyes  suddenly  appeared  from  amidst  a  clump 
of  broom.  "You  have  tarried  long,  brother,"  said  he;  "I  almost 
thought  you  had  played  me  false."  ' — pp.  191-203. 

Antonio  found  presently  that  he  had  no  chance  of  escape  except 
in  quitting  the  high  road  altogether.  Our  living  Polyglott  therefore 
proceeds  in  solitary  state.  But  near  Talavera  he  is  overtaken  by 
another  horseman,  a  grave,  well-clad  man  of  middle  age,  with 
whom  he  jogs  on  for  a  few  minutes.  The  stranger  speaks  good 
Castilian ;  but  in  a  moment  of  excitement  an  exclamation  escapes 
him  which  betrays  the  Moresco.   Mr.  Borrow  caps  him  in  Arabic. 

•  The  man  walked  on  about  ten  paces,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
previously  done;  all  of  a  sudden  he  turned,  and,  taking  the  bridle  of  the 
hurra  gently  in  his  hand,  stopped  her.  I  had  now  a  full  view  of  his 
face  and  figure,  and  those  huge  features  and  Herculean  form  still  occa- 
sionally revisit  me  in  my  dreams.  I  see  him  standing  in  the  moonshine, 
staring  me  in  the  face  with  his  deep  calm  eyes.    At  last  he  said, — 

• "  Es  usted  tambien  de  nosotros^  * 

Mr.  Borrow  could  scarcely  answer  before  the  man  signified 
that  he  knew  him  to  be  English.  They  explain  to  their  mutual 
satisfaction. 

*  It  was  late  at  night  when  we  arrived  at  Tnlavera.  We  went  to  a 
large  gloomy  house,  which  my  companion  informed  me  was  the  principal 
posada  of  the  town.  We  entered  the  kitchen,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
a  large  fire  was  blazing.  "  Pepita,"  said  my  companion  to  a  handsome 
girl,  who  advanced  smiling  towards  us  ;  ^*  a  brasero  and  a  private  apart- 
ment :  this  cavaUer  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  we  shall  sup  togethei." 
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We  were  shown  to  an  apartment  in  which  were  two  alcoves  containing 
beds.  After  supper,  which  consisted  of  the  very  best,  by  the  order  of 
my  companion,  we  sat  over  the  brasero  and  commenced  talking. 

*  Myself, — Of  course  you  have  conversed  with  Englishmen  before, 
else  you  could  not  have  recognised  me  by  the  tone  of  my  voice. 

*'  Abarbenel. — I  was  a  young  lad  when  the  war  of  independence 
broke  out,  and  there  came  to  the  village  in  which  our  family  lived  an 
English  officer  in  order  to  teach  discipline  to  the  new  levies.  He  was 
quartered  in  my  father's  house,  where  he  conceived  a  great  affection  for 
me.  On  his  departure,  with  the  consent  of  my  father,  I  attended  him 
through  both  tlie  Castilies,  partly  as  companion,  partly  as  domestic.  I 
was  with  him  nearly  a  year,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  return 
to  his  own  country.  He  would  fain  have  taken  me  with  him,  but  to 
that  my  father  would  by  no  means  consent.  It  is  now  five-and-twenty 
years  since  I  last  saw  an  Englishman  ;  but  you  have  seen  how  I  recog- 
nised you  even  in  the  dark  night. 

'  Myself, — ^And  what  kind  of  life  .do  you  pursue,  and  by  what  means 
do  you  obtain  support  ? 

^  AbarbeneL — I  experience  no  difficulty.  I  live  much  in  the  same 
way  as  I  believe  my  forefathers  lived ;  certainly  as  my  father  did,  for  his 
course  has  been  mine.  At  his  death  I  took  possession  of  the  herencia, 
for  I  was  his  only  child.  It  was  not  requisite  that  1  should  follow  any 
business,  for  my  wealth  was  great;  yet,  to  avoid  remark,  I  have  occa- 
sionally dealt  in  wool ;  but  lazily,  lazily — as  I  had  no  stimulus  for 
exertion.  I  was,  however,  successful  in  many  instances,  strangely  so ; 
much  more  than  many  others  who  toiled  day  and  night,  and  whose 
whole  soul  was  in  the  trade. 

*  Myself. — Have  you  any  children  ?     Are  you  married  ? 

*  AbarbeneL — I  have  no  children,  though  I  am  married.  I  have  a 
wife  and  an  amiga,  or  I  should  rather  say  two  wives,  for  I  am  wedded 
to  both.  I  however  call  one  my  amiga,  for  appearance  sake,  for  I  wish 
to  live  in  quiet,  and  am  unwilling  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  sur- 
rounding people. 

*  Myself, -^You  say  you  are  wealthy.  In  what  does  your  wealth 
consist  ?  / 

*  AbarhencL  —  lii  gold  and  silver,  and  stones  of  price;  for  I  have  in- 
herited all  the  hoards  of  my  forefathers.  The  greater  part  is  buried 
underground ;  indeed,  I  have  never  examined  the  tenth  part  of  it.  I 
have  coins  of  silver  and  gold  older  than  the  times  of  Ferdinand  the 
Accursed  and  Jezebel ;  I  have  also  large  sums  employed  in  usury. 
We  keep  ourselves  close,  however,  and  pretend  to  be  poor,  miserably 
so ;  but  on  certain  occasions,  at  our  festivals,  when  our  gates  are  barred, 
and  our  savage  dogs  are  let  loose  in  the  court,  we  eat  our  food  off  ser- 
vices such  as  the  Queen  of  Spain  cannot  boast  of,  and  wash  our  feet  in 
ewers  of  silver,  fashioned  and  wrought  before  the  Americas  were  dis- 
covered, tliough  our  garments  are  at  all  times  coarse,  and  our  food  for 
the  most  part  of  the  plainest  description. 

,    *  Myself — Are  there  more  of  you  than  yourself  and  your  two  wives  ? 
'  JiW^enc/.— There  are  my  two  servants,  who  are  likewise  of  us  ; 
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the  one  is  a  youth,  and  is  about  to  leave,  being  betrothed  to  one  at  some 
distance ;  the  other  is  old :  he  is  now  upon  the  road,  following  me 
with  a  mule  and  car. 

*  Myself.-^ And  whither  are  you  bound  at  present? 

*  AbarbeneL — To  Toledo,  where  I  ply  my  trade  occasionally.  I  lo?c 
to  wander  about,  though  I  seldom  stray  far  from  home.  Since  I  left 
the  Englishman  my  feet  have  never  once  stepped  beyond  the  bounds  of 
New  Castille.  I  love  to  visit  Toledo,  and  to  think  of  the  times  which 
have  long  since  departed  ;  I  should  establish  myself  there,  were  there  not 
so  many  accursed  ones,  who  look  upon  me  with  an  evil  eye. 

*  Myself, — Are  you  known  for  what  you  are  ?  Do  the  authorities 
molest  you  ? 

*  AbarbeneL — People  of  course  suspect  me  to  be  what  I  am  ;  but  as  I 
conform  outwardly  in  most  respects  to  their  ways,  they  do  not  interfere 
with  me.  True  it  is  that  sometimes  when  I  enter  the  church  to  hear 
the  mass,  they  glare  at  me  over  the  left  shoulder,  as  much  as  to  say — 
"  What  do  you  here  ?"  And  sometimes  they  cross  themselves  as  I 
pass  by ;  but  as  they  go  no  further,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  on  that 
account.  With  respect  to  the  authorities,  they  are  not  bad  friends  of 
mine.  Many  of  the  higher  class  have  borrowed  money  from  me  on 
usury,  so  that  I  have  them  to  a  certain  extent  in  my  power;  and  as  for 
the  low  alguazils  and  corchetes,  they  would  do  anything  to  oblige  me 
in  consideration  of  a  few  dollars  which  I  occasionally  give  them;  so 
that  matters  upon  the  whole  go  on  remarkably  well.  Of  old,  hideed,  it 
was  far  otherwise ;  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  though  other  families 
suffered  much,  ours  always  enjoyed  a  tolerable  share  of  tranquillity. 
The  truth  is,  that  our  family  has  always  known  how  to  guide  itself 
wonderfully.  I  may  say  there  is  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  snake 
amongst  ns.  We  have  always  possessed  friends ;  and  with  respect  to 
enemies,  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  meddle  with  us ;  for  it  is  a  rule  of 
our  house  never  to  forgive  an  injury,  and  to  spare  neither  trouble  nor 
expense  in  bringing  ruin  and  destruction  upon  the  heads  of  our  evil  doers. 

*  Myself, — Do  the  priests  interfere  with  you  ? 

*  AbarbeneL — They  let  me  alone,  especially  in  our  own  neighbour- 
hood. Siiortly  after  the  death  of  my  father,  one  hot-headed  individual 
endeavoured  to  do  me  an  evil  turn,  but  I  soon  requited  him,  causing 
him  to  be  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  and  in  prison  he  re- 
mained a  long  time,  till  he  went  mad  and  died. 

*  Myself, — Have  you  a  head  in  Spain,  in  whom  is  vested  the  chief 
authority  ? 

*  AbarbeneL — Not  exactly.  There  are,  however,  certain  holy  families 
who  enjoy  much  consideration;  my  own  is  one  of  these — ^the  chicfcst,  I 
may  say.  My  grandsire  was  a  particularly  holy  man;  and  I  have 
heard  my  father  say  that  one  night  an  archbishop  came  to  his  house 
secretly,  merely  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  kissing  his  head. 

'  Myself — How  can  that  be  ?  what  reverence  could  an  archbishop 
entertain  for  one  like  yourself  or  your  grandsire  ? 

*  AbarbeneL — More  than  you  imagine.  He  was  one  of  us,  at  least 
his  father  was,  and  he  could  never  forget  what  he  had  learned  with 
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reyerence  in  his  infancj.  He  said  he  bad  tried  to  forget  it,  but  he 
oonld  not;  that  the  ruah  was  continually  upon  him,  and  that  even  from 
his  childhood  he  had  borne  its  terrors  with  a  troubled  mind,  till  at  last 
he  could  bear  himself  no  longer;  so  he  went  to  my  grandsire,  with 
whom  he  remained  one  whole  night ;  he  then  returned  to  his  diocese, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  died,  in  much  renown  for  sanctity. 

*  Myself, — ^What  you  say  surprises  me.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose 
that  many  of  you  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  priesthood  ? 

*  AbarbeneL — Not  to  suppose,  but  to  know  it.  There  are  many 
such  as  I  amongst  the  priesthood,  and  not  amongst  the  inferior  priest- 
hood either ;  some  of  the  most  learned  and  famed  of  them  in  Spain  have 
been  of  us,  or  of  our  blood  at  least,  and  many  of  them  at  this  day  think 
as  I  do.  There  is  one  particular  festival  of  the  year  at  which  four 
dignified  ecclesiastics  are  sure  to  visit  me;  and  then,  when  all  is 
made  close  and  secure,  and  the  fitting  ceremonies  have  been  gone 
through,  they  sit  down  upon  the  floor  and  curse. 

*  Myself. — Are  you  numerous  in  the  large  towns  ? 

*  AbarbeneL — ^By  no  means ;  our  places  of  abode  are  seldom  the 
laige  towns ;  we  prefer  the  villages,  and  rarely  enter  the  large  towns 
but  on  business.  Indeed,  we  are  not  a  numerous  people,  and  there  are 
few  provinces  of  Spain  which  contain  more  than  twenty  families. 
None  of  us  are  poor,  and  those  among  us  who  serve  do  so  more  from 
choice  than  necessity,  for  by  serving  each  other  we  acquire  different 
trades.  Not  unfrequently  the  time  of  service  is  that  of  courtship  also, 
and  the  servants  eventually  marry  the  daughters  of  the  house.* 

*  We  continued  in  discourse  the  greater  part  of  the  night ;  the  next 
morning  I  prepared  to  depart.  My  companion,  however,  advised  me  to 
remain  where  I  was  for  that  day.  "  Aud  if  you  respect  my  counsel," 
said  he,  "  you  will  not  proceed  farther  in  this  manner.  To-night  the 
diligence  will  arrive  from  Estremadura,  on  its  way  to  Madrid.  Deposit 
yourself  therein  :  it  is  the  safest  and  most  speedy  mode  of  travelling. 
As  for  your  Caballeria,  I  will  myself  purchase  her." ' — pp.  226-235. 

Mr.  Borrow  follows  the  sensible  advice  that  conclnded  this 
very  extraordinary  conversation.  On  reaching  Madrid  (February, 
1836)  he  takes  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  fat  old  woman  from 
Valladolid,  whose  son,  a  tailor,  is  one  of  the  most  profligate 
little  fellows  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  national  guard.  We 
must  give  a  bit  of  one  of  his  dialogues  with  this  high-reaching 
knight  of  the  thimble;  and  a  short  but  pithy  description  of 
one  of  the  Madrid  lions  seen  by  our  author  under  Baltasar's 
auspices. 

*  Myself — Of  course  none  but  persons  of  liberal  opinions  are  to  be 
found  amongst  the  nationals  ? 

*  Bahasar. — ^Would  it  were  so !  There  are  some  amongst  us,  Don  Jorge, 
who  are  no  better  than  they  should  be :  they  are  few,  however,  and  for 
the  moat  part  well  known.    Theirs  is  no  pleasant  life,  for  when  they 
mount  guard  with  the  rest  they  are  scouted,  and  not  unfrequently  cud- 
gelled. 
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gelled.  The  law  compels  all  of  a  certain  age  either  to  serve  in  the  army 
ur  to  become  national  soldiers,  on  which  account  some  of  these  Godoa 
are  to  be  found  amongst  us. 

*  Myseif, — Are  there  many  in  Madrid  of  the  Carlist  opinion  ? 

'  Baliasar, — Not  among  the  young  people ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
Madrilenian  Carlists  capable  of  bearing  arms  departed  long  ago  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  factious  in  the  Basque  provinces.  Those  who  remain 
arc  for  the  most  part  grey-beards  and  priests,  good  for  nothing  but  to 
assemble  in  private  coffee-houses,  and  to  prate  treason  together.  Let 
them  prate,  Don  Jorge;  let  them  prate ;  the  destinies  of  Spain  do  not 
depend  on  the  wishes  of  ojalateros  and  pasteleros,  but  on  the  hands  of 
stout  gallant  nationals  like  myself  and  friends,  Don  Jorge. 

'  Myself. — I  am  sorry  to  learn  from  your  lady  mother  that  you  are 
strangely  dissipated. 

'  Baltwiar. — Ho>  ho,  Don  Jorge !  she  has  told  you  that,  lias  she  ?  what 
would  you  have,  Don  Jorge  ?  I  am  young,  and  young  blood  will  have 
its  course.  I  am  called  Baltasar  the  Gay  by  all  the  other  nationals,  and 
it  is  on  account  of  my  gaiety  and  the  liberality  of  my  opinions  that  I  am 
so  popular  among  them.  When  I  mount  guard,  I  invariably  carry  my 
guitar  with  me,  and  then  there  is  sure  to  be  a  funcion  at  the  guard-house. 
We  send  for  wine,  Don  Jorge,  and  the  nationals  become  wild,  Don  Jorge, 
dancing  and  drinking  through  the  night,  whilst  Baltasarito  strums  uie 
guitar,  and  sings  them  songs  of  Germania : — 
"  Una  romi  sin  pachi 
Le  pcno  &  su  chindomar,"  &c.  &c. 
This  is  Gitdno,  Don  Jorge ;  I  learnt  it  from  the  toreros  of  Andalusia, 
who  all  speak  Gitauo,  and  are  mostly  of  gipsy  blood.  I  learnt  it  from 
them ;  they  are  all  friends  of  mine,  Montes  Sevilla  and  Poquito  Pan. 
I  never  miss  a  funcion  of  bulls,  Don  Jorge.  Baltasar  is  sure  to  be  there 
with  his  amiga.  Don  Jorge,  there  are  no  buU-funcions  in  the  winter, 
or  I  would  carry  you  to  one,  but  happily  to-morrow  there  is  an  execu- 
tion, a  funcion  de  la  horca ;  and  there  we  will  go,  Don  Jorge.' 

*  We  did  go  to  see  this  execution »  which  I  shall  long  remember.  The 
criminals  were  two  young  men,  brothers  :  they  suffered  for  a  most  atro- 
cious murder,  having  in  the  dead  of  night  broke  open  the  house  of  an 
aged  man,  whom  they  put  to  death,  and  whose  property  they  stole. 
Criminals  in  Spain  are  not  hanged  as  they  are  in  England,  or  guillotiued 
as  in  France,  but  strangled  upon  a  wooden  stage.  They  sit  down  on  a 
kind  of  chair  with  a  post  behind,  to  which  is  affixed  an  iron  collar  with 
a  screw ;  this  iron  collar  is  made  to  clasp  the  neck  of  the  prisoner,  and 
on  a  certain  signal  it  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  by  means  of  the  screw, 
until  life  becomes  extinct.  Afler  we  had  waited  amongst  the  assembled 
multitude  a  considerable  time,  the  first  of  the  culprits  appeared :  he  wbb 
mounted  on  an  ass,  without  saddle  or  stirrups,  his  legs  being  allowed  to 
dangle  uearly  to  the  ground.  He  was  dressed  in  yellow  sulphifr-colonred 
robes,  with  a  high-peaked  conical  red  hat  on  his  head,  which  was  shaven. 
Between  his  hands  he  held  a  parchment,  on  which  was  written  some- 
thing, I  believe  the  confession  of  faith.    Two  priests  led  the  animal  by 
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the  bridle ;  two  others  walked  on  either  side  chanting  litanies,  amongst 
which  [  distinguished  the  words  of  heavenly  peace  and  tranquillity,  for 
the  culprit  had  been  reconciled  to  the  church,  had  confessed  and  received 
absolution,  and  had  beem  promised  admission  to  heaven.  He  did  not 
exhibit  the  least  symptom  of  fear,  but  dismounted  from  the  animal  and 
was  led,  not  supported,  up  the  scaffold,  where  he  was  placed  on  the 
chair,  and  the  fatal  collar  put  round  his  neck.  One  of  the  priests  then 
in  a  loud  voice  commenced  sa3ring  the  Belief,  and  the  culprit  repeated 
the  words  after  him.  On  a  sudden,  the  executioner,  who  stood  behind, 
commenced  turning  the  screw,  which  was  of  prodigious  force,  and  the 
wretched  man  was  almost  instantly  a  corpse;  but,  as  the  screw  went 
round,  the  priest  began  to  shotit  "  Pax  et  misericordia  et  tranquil litas  /" 
and  still,  as  he  shouted,  his  voice  became  louder  and  louder,  till  the  lofty 
walls  of  Madrid  rang  with  it ;  then  stooping  down,  he  placed  his  mouth 
close  to  the  culprit's  ear,  still  shouting,  just  as  if  he  would  pursue  the 
spirit  through  its  course  to  eternity,  cheering  it  on  its  way.  The  effect 
was  tremendous.  I  myself  was  so  excited  that  I  involuntarily  shouted 
*^  Misericordia  P*  and  so  did  many  others.  God  was  not  thought  of; 
Christ  was  not  thought  of;  only  the  priest  was  thought  of,  for  he 
seemed  at  that  moment  to  be  the  first  being  in  existence,  and  to  have 
the  power  of  opening  and  shutting  the  gates  of  heaven  or  of  hell,  just  as 
he  should  think  proper.  A  striking  instance  of  the  successful  working 
of  the  Popish  system,  whose  grand  aim  has  ever  been  to  keep  people's 
minds  as  far  as  possible  from  Qod,  and  to  centre  their  hopes  and  fears 
in  the  priesthood.  The  execution  of  the  second  culprit  was  precisely 
similar ;  he  ascended  the  scaffold  a  few  minutes  after  his  brother  had 
breathed  his  last.' — p.  246. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  have  this  much- travelled  gentle- 
man's general  impressions  of  the  Spanish,  capital. 

*  I  have  visited  most  of  the  principal  capitals  of  the  world,  biU  upon 
the  whole  none  has  ever  so  interested  me  as  this  city  of  Madrid,  in  which 
1  now  found  myself.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  its  streets,  its  edifices,  its 
public  squares,  its  fountains,  though  some  of  these  are  remarkable 
enough :  but  Petersburg  has  finer  streets,  Paris  and  Edinburgh  more 
stately  edifices,  London  far  nobler  squares,  whilst  Shiraz  can  boast  of 
more  costly  fountains,  though  not  cooler  waters.  But  the  population ! 
Within  a  mud  wall,  scarcely  one  league  and  a  half  in  circuit,  are  con« 
tained  two  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  certainly  forming  the  most 
extraordinary  vital  mass  to  be  found  in  the  entire  world ;  and  be  it 
always  remembered  that  this  mass  is  strictly  Spanish^  The  population 
of  Constantinople  is  extraordinary  enough,  but  to  form  it  twenty  nations 
have  contributed — Greeks,  Armenians,  Persians,  Poles,  Jews,  the  latter, 
by  the  by,  of  Spanish  origin,  and  speaking  amongst  themselves  the  old 
Spanish  language  ;  but  the  huge  population  of  Madrid,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  sprinkling  of  foreigners,  chiefly  French  tailors,  glove-makers, 
and  peruquiers,  is  strictly  Spanish,  though  a  considerable  portion  are 
not  natives  of  the  place.  Here  are  no  colonies  of  Germans,  as  at  Saint 
Petersburg ;  no  English  factories,  as  at  Lisbon ;  no  multitudes  of  inso- 
lent 
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lent  Yankeee  lounging  through  the  itreets,  as  at  the  Havannah,  nvith  an 
air  which  seeniB  to  aay  the  land  is  our  own  whenever  we  choose  to  take 
it ;  hut  a  population  which,  however  strange  and  wild,  and  composed  of 
yariouB  elements,  is  Spanish,  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  the  city  itself 
shall  exist.  HaU,  ye  aguadores  of  Asturia!  who,  in  your  dress  of  coarse 
du£fel  and  leathern  skull-caps,  are  seen  seated  in  hundreds  hy  the  foun- 
tain^sides,  upon  your  empty  water-casks,  or  staggering  with  them  filled 
to  the  topmost  stories  of  lofty  houses.  Hail,  ye  caleseros  of  Valencia ! 
whO)  lolling  lazily  against  your  vehicles,  rasp  tohacco  for  your  paper 
cigars  whilst  waiting  for  a  fare.  Hail  to  you,  heggars  of  La  Mancha ! 
men  and  women,  who,  wrapped  in  coarse  blankets,  demand  charity  in- 
differently at  the  gate  of  the  palace  or  the  prison.  Hail  to  you,  valets 
from  the  mountains,  mayordomos  and  secretaries  from  Biscay  and 
Guipuscoa,  toreros  from  Andalusia,  riposteros  from  Galicia,  shopkeepen 
from  Catalonia !  Hail  to  ye,  Castilians,  Estremenians,  and  Aragonese, 
of  whatever  calling !  And  lastly,  genuine  sons  of  the  capital,  rabble  of 
Madrid,  ye  twenty  thousand  nianolos,  whose  terrible  knives,  on  the 
second  morning  of  May,  worked  such  grim  havoc  amongst  the  legions 
of  Murat ! 

*  And  the  higher  orders — the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  cavaliers  and 
sefioras ;  shall  I  pass  them  by  in  silence  ?  The  truth  is,  I  have  little  to 
say  about  them ;  I  mingled  but  little  in  their  society,  and  what  I  saw  of 
them  by  no  means  tended  to  exalt  them  in  my  imagination.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who,  wherever  they  go,  make  it  a  constant  practice  to  dis* 
parage  the  higher  orders,  and  to  exalt  the  populace  at  their  expense. 
There  are  many  capitals  in  which  the  high  aristocracy,  the  lords  and 
ladies,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  nobility,  constitute  the  most  remarkable 
and  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  population.  This  is  the  case  at 
Vienna,  and  more  especially  at  London.  Who  can  rival  the  English 
aristocrat  in  lofty  stature,  in  dignified  bearing,  in  strength  of  hand,  and 
valour  of  heart  ?  Who  rides  a  nobler  horse  ?  Who  has  a  firmer  seat  ? 
And  who  more  lovely  than  his  wife,  or  sister,  or  daughter?  But  with 
respect  to  the  Spanish  aristocracy,  I  believe  the  less  that  is  said  of  them 
on  the  points  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  the  better.  I  confess,  how- 
ever, that  I  know  little  about  them.  Le  Sage  has  described  them  as 
tiiey  were  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  His  description  is  anything  but 
captivating,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  improved  since  the 
period  of  the  immortal  Frenchman.  I  would  sooner  talk  of  the  lower 
class,  not  only  of  Madrid,  but  of  all  Spain.  The  Spaniard  of  the 
lower  class  has  much  more  interest  for  me,  whether  manolo,  labourer,  or 
muleteer.  He  is  not  a  common  being ;  he  is  an  extraordinary  man.  He 
has  not,  it  is  true,  the  amiability  and  generosity  of  the  Russian  mujik, 
who  will  give  his  only  rouble  rather  than  the  stranger  shall  want ;  nor 
his  placid  courage,  which  renders  him  insensible  to  fear,  and,  at  the 
command  of  his  Tsar,  sends  him  singing  to  certain  deadi.  There  is  more 
hardness  and  less  self-devotion  in  the  disposition  of  the  Spaniard :  he 
possesses,  however  a  spirit  of  proud  independence,  which  it  is  impossible 
but  to  admire.  He  is  ignorant,  of  course;  but  it  is  singular  that  I  have 
invariably  found  amongst  the  low  and  slightly  educated  dasses  far  more 
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liberality  of  sentiment  than  amongat  the  upper.  It  has  long  been  the 
faahioQ  to  talk  of  the  bigotry  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  mean  jealousy 
of  foreigners.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  chiefly  holds  good 
with  respect  to  the  upper  classes.  If  foreign  valour  or  talent  has  neyer 
received  its  proper  meed  in  Spain,  the  great  body  of  the  Spaniards  are 
certainly  not  in  fault.  I  have  heard  Wellington  calumniated  in  this 
proud  scene  of  his  triumphs,  but  never  by  the  old  soldiers  of  Aragon  and 
the  Asturias,  who  assisted  to  vanquish  the  French- at  Salamanca  and  the 
Pyrenees.  I  have  heard  the  manner  of  riding  of  an  English  jockey 
criticised,  but  it  was  by  the  idiotic  heir  of  Medina  Cell,  and  not  by  a 
picador  of  the  Madrilenian  bull-ring.' — pp.  246 — 256. 

At  Madrid  Mr.  Borrow  applied  for  assistance  in  his  printing 
business  to  our  minister,  Mr.  Villi ers  (now  Lord  Clarendon), 
and  from  him  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Southerne,  he  received  all 
the  support  and  countenance  he  could  have  hoped  or  expected. 
The  character  and  manners  of  the  missionary  made,  we  have  no 
doubt,  a  very  favourable  impression  on  those  accomplished  func- 
tionaries, and  through  their  recommendation  he  at  last  received  a 
hint  that  (though  a  formal  licence  was  out  of  the  question)  his 
operations  should  be  winked  at.  He  printed  his  Bible  accord* 
ingly,  and  he  also  wrote  and  printed  a  translation  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  into  the  Gipsy  dialect  of  Spain — a  copy  of  which  we  have 
now  before  us — we  believe  the  first  book  that  ever  was  printed  in 
any  Gipsy  dialect  whatever.*  But  Mr.  Borrow  had  arrived  in 
Madrid  at  a  very  interesting  period,  and  we  cannot  but  extract  at 
some  length  from  the  chapter  in  which  he  paints  from  the  life  the 
revolution  of  La  Granja  and  the  fate  of  Quesada. 

*  The  Qranja,  or  Grange,  is  a  royal  country-seat,  situated  amongst 
pine-forests,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Guadarama  hills,  about  twelve 
leagues  distant  from  Madrid.  To  this  place  the  queen  regent  Christina 
had  retired,  in  order  to  be  aloof  from  the  discontent  of  the  capital,  and 
to  enjoy  rural  air  and  amusements  in  this  celebrated  retreat,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  the  first  Bourbon  who  ascended 
the  throne  of  Spain.  She  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  remain  long 
in  tranquillity ;  her  own  guards  were  disaffected,  and  more  inclined  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  1823  than  to  those  of  absolute 
monarchy,  which  the  Moderados  were  attempting  to  revive  again  in  the 
government  of  Spain.  Early  one  morning  a  party  of  these  soldiers, 
headed  by  a  certain  sergeant  Garcia,  entered  her  apartment,  and  pro- 
posed that  she  should  Bubscribe  her  hand  to  this  constitution,  and  swear 
solemnly  to  abide  by  it.  Christina,  however,  who  was  a  woman  of  consi- 
derable spirit,  refused  to  comply  with  this  proposal,  and  ordered  them 
to  withdraw.  A  scene  of  violence  and  tumult  ensued ;  but,  the  regent 
still  continuing  firm,  the  soldiers  at  length  led  her  down  to  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  palace,  where  stood  her  well-known  paramour  Munos, 

*  Emb^o  e  Majar6  Lucas ;  Brotoboro  Randado  andr£  la  Chipe  Grieg;o,  acona  Chi- 
badg  audre  o  Romano,  o  Chipe  es  Ziucales  de  Se96.    1837.    12xno, 
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bound  and  blindfi)lded«  "  Sweac  to  tli6.cot]6iitat¥»ni  yon  ftlie-t^giMi" 
Yocifcrated  the  swarthy  scrgeaDt.  ''  Ntver  £  '\'8aid  the  i^ri^ed  daugh- 
ter of  the  Neapolitan  BourlMas.  **  Theoyour  oatt^  sballdiei.^'  ropU^ 
the  sergeanti  **  Ho !  ho !  my  lads ;  get  ready  your  armesand  aeod  foir 
bullets  through  the  fellow's  brain."  Munos  was  forthwith  led  to.  the 
wall,  and  compelled  to  kaeel  down ;  tlie  eoUiara  leT«Hedth«iir  isAiskets, 
and  another  moment  would  have  conngned  .the  unfortunate  wigfi^  ^ 
eternity,  when  Christina,  forgetting  everyihis^g  but  tbej^lif^a  pf  .her 
woman's  heart,  suddenly  started  forward  with  a.Bhriek«  eosclAiBqisg, 
"  Hold,  hold !  I  Biga,  1  sign ! " 

*  The  day  after  this  event  I  entered  the  Puerta  del  Sol>  9$  about  90<yi. 
There  is  always  a  crowd  there  about  this  hour,  but  it  is  g^ckeraj^ly  a:VQi;y 
quiet,  motionless  crowd,  consisting  of  listless  idler§  jCaln^lyianuikiDg  their 
cigars,  or  listening  to  or  retailing  Uie — ^in  general — very  4^11  P^.^^.t^-r^^e 
capital ;  but  on  the  day  of  which  I  aqi  speaking  the  ro^sfi  w^s  |)o.l^ngfr 
inert.  -  There  was  much  gcstieulation  and  vooiferatipn^  a^^-  sevecal 
people  were  running  about  shouting  ''  Viva  la  comiiucipn)  "~^ar  Ofy 
which,  a  few  days  previously,  would  have  been  visited  on  the  lUtefipr 
with  death,  the  city  having  for  some  weeks  past  been  s^tbjected  to  tke 
rigour  of  martial  law.  I  occasionally  heard  the  words-*' L^L^Graiya/ 
La  Granja!  "  which  words  were  aure  to  b^. succeeded  by  the  ahou^of 
^-  Vioa  la  consHtudonl "  Opposite  the  Caaa  de  PuaM»  .i^er^  drawn,  up 
in  aline  about  a  dozen  mounted  dragoons^  some  of  whosaiY^r&iiigi^ti- 
nually  waving  their  caps  m  the  air  and  joining,  the  citnHfi^f^  ^^itA^ 
which  they  were  encouraged  by  their  coauaandafi  a  hau^sqn^e/^eung 
officer,  who  flourished  his  aword,  and  more  than .  oi^co  cr>ed  Qu^  w^h 
great  glee,  '*  liong  live  the  constitutional  queen!  ]Liong  live  the  con- 
stitution!'' .  /.  :- 

*•  The  crowd  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  several  Jiationals  n^ade  th^ir 
appearance  in  their  uniforms,  but  without  their  ajnais^  of  >|HbiQli  they  had 
been  deprived,  as  I  have  already  stated.  *'  What  has  •  becoznc  of  the 
Moderado  government?"  said  I  to  Ballasar,  whom  I  suddenly  observed 
amongst  the  crowd,  dressed,  as  when  I  had  first  seen,  him,  in  his  old 
regimental  great  coat  and  foraging  cap;  "have  the  ministers  b^en 
deposed^  and  others  put  in  their  place  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  Don  Jorge,'*  said  the  little  soldier.-tailor ;  *'  not  jetj  the 
scoundrels  still  hold  out,  relying  on  the  brute  bull  Queaada  and  a  Tew 
infantry,  who  still  continue  true  to  them;  but  there  is. no  fear,  Don 
Jorge ;  the  queen  is  ours,  thanks  to  the  courage  of  my  friend  Garcia ; 
and  if  the  brute  bull  should  make  his  appearance — ^ho !  ho !  Don  Jor^e, 
you  slmll  see  something — I  am  prepared  for  him,  ho !  ho ! "  and  there- 
upon he  half  opened  his  great  coat,  and  showed  me  a  small  gun  wluch 
he  bore  beneath  it  in  a  sling,  and  then,,  moving  away  witH  a  wink  and 
a  nod,  disappeared  amongst  the  crowd. 

*  Presently  I  perceived  a  smtdl  body  of  soldiers  advancing  up  the 
Calle  Mayor,  or  principal  street,  which  runs  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  in 
the  direction  of  the  palace :  they  might  be  about  twenty  in  number,  and 
an  officer  marched  at  their  head  with  a  drawn  sword :  the  men  appeared 
to  have  been  collected  in  a  hurry,  many  of  them  being  in  f^itigue-dreas, 
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irtth  foraging  caps  on  their  heads.  On  they  came,  slowly  marching; 
wekJier  their  officer  nor  themselves  jiaying  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
cries  of  **  Long  tire  the  Constitution ! "  save  and  except  hy  an  occasional 
aarly  side-glance  :  on  they  mardied  with  contracted  brows  and  set  teeth, 
till  they  came  io  fkont  of  the  cavalry,  where  they  halted  and  drew  up  in 
arank. 

•  Those  men  mean  mischief/'  said  I  to  my  friend  D— ,  of  theMom- 
ing  Chronicle  ;^bat  what  can  those  cavalry  fellows  behind  them  mean, 
who  are  evidently  of  the  other  opinion  by  their  shouting ;  why  don't  they 
charge  at  once  this  handful  of  foot  people  and  overturn  them  ?  Once 
down,  the  crowd  would  wrest  irom  them  their  muskets  in  a  moment. 
You  are  a  Liberal ;  why  do  you  not  go  to  that  silly  young  man  who 
commands  the  horse,  and  give  him  a  word  of  counsel  in  time?  " 

<  D turned  upon  me  his  broad  red  good-humoured  English  coun- 
tenance, with  a  peculiarly  arch  look,  as  much  as  to  say (what- 
ever you  think  most  applicable,  gentle  reader) :  then  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  ^  Let  us  get,"  said  he,  "  out  of  this  crowd,  and  mount  to  some 
window,  where  I  can  write  down  what  is  about  to  take  place,  for  I  agree 
with  you  that  mischief  is  meant."  Just  opposite  the  post-office  was  a 
large  house,  in  the  topmost  story  of  which  we  beheld  a  paper  displayed, 
importing  that  apartments  were  to  let ;  whereupon  we  instantly  ascended 
the  common  stair,  and,  having  agreed  with  the  mistress  of  the  ^tage  for 
the  use  of  the  front  room  for  the  day,  we  bolted  the  door,  and  the  re- 
porter, producing  his  pocket-book  and  pencil,  prepared  to  take  notes  of 
the  coming  events,  which  were  already  casting  their  shadow  before* 

^  What  most  extraordinary  men  are  these  reporters  of  the  English 
newspapers !  Sorely,  if  there  be  any  class  of  mdividuals  who  are  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  cosmopolites,  it  is  these ;  who  pursue  their  avocation 
in  all  countries  indifferently,  and  accommodate  themselves  at  will  to  the 
manners  of  all  classes  of  society :  their  fluency  of  style  as  writers  is 
only  surpassed  by  their  facility  of  language  in  conversation,  and  their 
attainments  in  classical  and  polite  literature  only  by  their  profoutid 
knowledge  of  the  world,  accpiircd  by  an  early  introduction  into  its 
bustling  scenes.  The  activity,  energy,  and  courage  which  they  occa- 
sionally display  in  the  pursuit  of  information  are  truly  remarkable.  I 
saw  them,  during  the  three  days  at  Paris,  mingled  with  canaille  and 
gamins  behind  the  barriers,  whilst  the  mitraille  was  flying  in  all  direc^ 
tions,  and  the  desperate  cuirassiers  were  dashing  their  fierce  horses 
against  those  seemingly  feeble  bulwarks.  There  stood  they,  dotting 
down  their  observations  in  their  pocket-books  as  unconcernedly  as  if 
reporting  the  proceedings  of  a  reform  meeting  in  Finsbury  Square ; 
whilst  in  Spain,  several  of  them  accompanied  the  Carlist  and  Christino 
guerillas  in  some  of  their  most  desperate  raids,  exposing  themselves 
to  the  danger  of  hostile  bullets,  the  inclemency  of  winter,  and  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  summer  sun. 

*  We  had  scarcely  been  five  minutes  at  the  window  when  we  heard  tht! 
clattering  of  horses'  feet  hasten itig  down  the  Calle  de  Carretas.  As 
the  sounds  became  louder  and  louder,  the  cries  of  the  crowd  belew  dimi- 
nishedf  and  a  species  of  panic  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  all;  once  or 
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twkto;  however/ 1  eould  dktiDgaish  the  -words  Queeada!  Quesadftl* 
The  foot  soldiers  stood  calm  and  motioiiless;  but  the  cavalry,  witk 
the  youpg  officer  who  commanded  them,  diaplayed  both  conAidon  and 
fear,  exchangiBg  with  each  other  some  huniad  words.  All  of  a  suddeB' 
that  part  of  the  crowd  which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Calie  de 
Carretas  fell  back  iu  great  disorder,  leaving  a  considerable  space  iUuK'^. 
cupied,  and  the  next  moment  Queaada,  in  complete  genaraVs  uniform^ 
and  mounted  on  a  bright  bay  thorough-bred  Engli^  horse*  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  dashed  at  full  gallop  into  the  area*  m 
much  the  same  manner  as  I  have  seen  a  Manchegan  bull  rush  into  the 
amphitheatre  when  the  gates  of  his  pen  are  suddenly  flung  open* 

*  He  was  closely  followed  by  two  mounted  officers,  and  at  a  short 
distance  by  as  many  dragoons.  In  almost  less  time  than  is  siifficient 
to  rslate  it>  severiJ  individuals  in  the  crowd  were  knocked  down 
and  lay  sprawling  beneath  the  horses  of  Quesada  and  his  two  fiienda, 
for,  as  to  the  dragoons,  they  halted  as  soon  as  they  had  entered 
the  Puerta  del  Sol.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  three  men,  by  dint  of 
valour  and  good  horsemanship,  strike  terror  into  at  least  as  many  thou-v 
sands.  I  saw  Quesada  spur  bis  horse  repeatedly  into  the  dense  maasea 
of  the  crowd,  and  then  extricate  himself  in  the  most  maaterly  manner. 
The  rabble  were  completely  awed  and  gave  way,  retiring  by  the  Calle 
del  Comercio  and  the  street  of  Alcala*  All  at  onoe,  Quesada  aingled 
out  two  nationals  who  were  attempting  to  esoape,  and,  setting  spurs  to 
his  horse,  turned  them  in  a  moment  and  drove  them  in  another  direc** 
tion,  atriking  them  in  a  oontemptuous  manner  with  the  flat  of  his  sabro^ 
He  was  crying  out ''  Long  live  the  absolute  queen  \ "  when,  just  beneadi 
me,  amidst  a  portion  of  the  crowd  which  had  still  maintained  its  ground^ 
perhapa  from  not  having  the  means  of  escaping,  I  saw  a  small  gua 
glitter  for  a  moment,  then  there  was  a  sharp  report,  and  a  bullet  ha4 
nearly  sent  Quesada  to  his  long  account,  passing  so  near  to  the  coun* 
tenance  of  the  general  as  to  graze  his  hat.  I  had  an  indistinct  view  for 
a  moment  of  a  well-known  foraging  cap  *  just  about  the  spot  from 
whence  the  gun  had  been  discharged,  then  there  was  a  rush  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  shooter,  whoever  he  was,  escaped  discovery  amidst  the  coufusioo 
whioh  arose. 

^  As  for  Quesada,  he  seemed  to  treat  the  danger  from  which  he  had 
escaped  with  the  utmoat  contempt.  He  glared  about  him  fiercely  lor  a 
moment,  then,  leaving  the  two  nationals,  who  sneaked  away  like  whipped 
hounds,  he  went  up  to  the  young  officer  who  commanded  the  cavalry, 
and  who  had  been  active  in  raising  the  cry  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
him  he  addressed  a  few  words  with  an  air  of  stem  menace ;  the  youth 
evidently  quailed  before  him,  and,  probably  in  obedience  to  his  orders* 
resigned  the  command  of  the  party,  and  rode  slowly  awav  with  a  dis- 
comfited air ;  whereupon  Quesada  dismounted  and  walked  slowly  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  the  Casa  de  Postas  with  a  mien  which  seemed 
to  bid  defiance  to  mankind. 

*  This  was  the  glorious  day  of  Quesada's  existence,  his  glorious  and 
last  day.     I  call  it  the  day  of  his  glory,  for  he  certainly  never  before 

•  Mr.  Boirow  mean*  the  little  tailor's  cap. 
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ftppeaxed  uitder  math  brillittnt  circumstancei,  and  he  never  lived  to  see 
aaothej'  sun  set.  Ko  action  of  any  conqueror  or  hero  on  record  is  to  be 
compared  with  this  closing  scene  of  the  life  of  Quesada;  for  who^  by  his 
sbgle  desperate  courage  and  impetuosity,  ever  before  stopped  a  revolu- 
tion in  full  course  ?  Quesada  did :  he  stopped  the  revolution  at  Madrid 
for  one  entire  day,  and  brought  back  the  uproarious  and  hostile  mob  of 
a  huge  city  to  perfect  order  and  quiet.  His  burst  into  the  Puerta  del 
Sol  was  the  most  tremendous  and  successful  piece  of  daring  ever  wit- 
nessed. I  admired  so  much  the  spirit  of  the  *'  brute  bull/'  that  I  fre- 
quently, during  his  wild  onset,  shouted  **  Viva  Quesada !"  for  I  wished 
him  well.  Not  that  I  am  of  any  political  party  or  system.  No,  nio !  I 
have  lived  too  long  with  Rommany  Chals  and  Petulengres  *  to  be  of  an/ 
politics  save  gipsy  politics :  and  it  is  well  known  that,  during  elections, 
the  children  of  Roma  side  with  both  parties  so  long  as  the  event  is 
doubtful,  promising  success  to  each ;  and  then,  when  the  fight  is  done, 
and  the  battle  won,  invariably  range  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the 
victorious.  But  I  repeat  that  I  wished  well  to  Quesada,  iVitnessing,  as 
I  did,  bis  stout  heart  and  good  horsemanship.  Tranquillity  was  restored 
to  Madrid  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  the  handful  of  infantry 
Vivmaeked  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  No  more  cries  of  "  Long  li^  the 
6«Mtitution"  were  heard;  and  the  revolution  in  the  capital  seemed  to 
have  been  effectually  put  down.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that,  had  ihe^ 
chiefs  of  the  moderado  party  but  continued  true  to  themselves  for  for^y- 
^ght  hours  longer,  their  cause  would  have  triumphed,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary soldiers  at  the  Grania  would  have  been  glad  to  restore  the 
Q^een  Regent  to  liberty,  and  to  have  come  to  terms,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  several  regiments  who  still  continued  loyal  were  marching 
tipon  Madrid.  The  raoderados,  however,  were  not  true  to  themselves  : 
that  very  night  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they  fled  in  various  direc- 
tions— Tsturitz  and  Galiano  to  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Rivas  to  Gib* 
raltar  :  the  panic  of  his  colleagues  even  infected  Quesada,  who,  disguised 
as  a  civilian,  took  to  flight.  He  was  not,  however,  so  successful  as  tlic 
rest,  but  was  recognised  at  a  village  about  three  leagues  from  Madrid^' 
and  cast  into  the  prison  by  some  friends  of  the  constitution.  Intelli-^ 
gence  of  his  capture  was  instantly  transmitted  to  the  capital,  and  a  vast 
mob  of  the  nationals,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  and  others  in 
cabriolets,  instantly  set  out.  "  The  nationals  are  coming,"  said  a  pai- 
sano  to  Quesada.  "  Then,*'  said  he,  "  I  am  lost;'*  and  forthwith  pre- 
pared himself  for  death.' 

The  catastrophe  is  indicated  with  the  skill  of  a  real  ballad- 
poet: — 

*  There  is  a  celebrated  "coffee-house  in  the  Calle  d'Alcala  capable 
of  holding  several  hundred  individuals.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
in  question  I  was  seated  there,  sipping  a  cup  of  the  brown  beverage, 
when  I  heard  a  prodigious  noise  and  clamour  in  the  street :  it  proceeded 
from  the  nationals,  who  were  returning  from  their  expedition.     In  a  few 

•  Tbi*  Gipty  word,  it  s^ems,  m  half-Sanscrit,  and  signifitt  *  Lordft  of  the  HorM- 
•iMie.^  Mr.  Bonow  addi,  *  it  is  one  of  the  private  (BOg^nominationi  of  "The  Smiths,'* 
an  Engludi  gipsy  olan.'    Their  school  «f  politics  is  an  extensive  bne. 
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mbintar I  stwti  body  0f  thtem  tofer  1)m»  ettfi^^^iM mthlihiAf  trm  in 
ami,  two  by  two,  8tatn])iiig  oii  tim  grcmnd  irith  'tli«ir  fte^  in  a  kind  of 
measure,  and  repeating  in  loud  chorus  as  they  walked  round  the  i^^ 
ofdug  apdrtment^  the  Mlowing  grisly  stanza  t-^    * 
.  <**Qiie  es  lo  que  abiga  por  aquel  cerw  ?    Ta  ra  ni. 

Son  los  hvesos  de  Quesada,  que  loa  twe  tin  Yyerro-^Ta  ra  Tti.*^ 
[What  comes  a-clattering  down  Ae  street  7  ' 

^Tis  the  bones  of  Quesada. — Dog*8  meat !  dog*^B  meat !] — 
*  A  huge  bowl  of  coffee  was  then  called  for,  which  was  placed  "upon  a 
table,  around  which  gathered  the  national  soldiers.  There  was  silence 
lor  a  moment,  which  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  roaring  out  •*  El  pa^ 
wuetoT^  A  blue  kerchief  was  forthwith  produced:  it  was  untied,  and 
a  gory  hand  and  three  or  four  dissevered  fingers  made  their  appearance ; 
and  with  these  the  contents  of  the  bowl  were  stirrccl  up.  **  Cups !  cupsV* 
cried  the  nationals.  "  Ho,  ho,  Don  Jorge  !**  cried  Baltasarito,  **  pray 
do  me  the  iavour  to  drink  upon  this  glorious  occasion.*' *— -p.  30 1. 

So  much  for  Madrid  and  it$.  Patriots  ia  Fefaruary^  1836s.  .  W^ 

Eeorceive  that  we  have  filled  our  allotted  spacOi  and  must  thu^e^ 
re  ooadude  abruptly  wiA  a  page  fintm  Mjr«  Bonow*t  mocovni^^i 
hk  first  Tiait  to  Seville.  It  stppears  Ant  tbe  world  ceataiiia  one 
charsetcr  more  who  has  wandered  as  oddly  as  hinMelf. ' 

*  I  had  returned  from  a  walk  in  the  country,  on  a  glorious  sunshiny 
morning  of  the  Andalusian  ii-inter,  and  was  directing  iny,8tep9  tgw^rdia 
my  lodging ;  as  I  was  passing  by  the  portal  of  a  latge  gloomy  house  near 
tke  gate  of  Xeres,  two  individuals  dressed  in  zdmarfas  emerged  from^the 
archway,  avd  were  about  to  cross  my  path,  when  ene^  looking  in  my  fi^ 
auddtaiy  started  baclc*  etclaiming,  in  the  purest  and  most  melodiovB 
I^T?»ch*— *' What  do  I  se^?.  If  my  eyes  do  not  dsoeive  oae-^  is  .himr 
self.  YeSs  .the  vary  same  ^»  I  saw  him  fin»t  at  Be^yonne ;  then  long  ^ulh- 
sequently  bene^ath  the  brick  wall  at  Novogorod;  then  ^beside  the  ^^os» 
phoruQ ;  and  last  at— |itr-oh,  my  reMjectable  and  cherished  frienij,  wliere 
was  it  that  I  had  last  the  felicity  o?  seeing  your  well-remembered  and 
most  remarkable  physiognomy?** 

*  Myself. — It  was  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  if  I  mistake  not.  Was 
it  not  there  that  I  introduced  yon  to  the 'sorcerer  who  tamed  the  savage 
horses  by  a  single  whisper  into  their  ear?  Bat  tell  me  what  brings  you 
t9  Spaio  and  Andalusia,  the  last  plaoe  where  I  should  have  expected  to 
findypu?      .    . 

*  Ba^on  Taylor. — And  wherefore,  my  most  respectable  B  ♦  *  •  ^  *  ? 
Is  not  ^pain  the  laiid  of  the  arts^  and  is,  not  Andalusia  of  aU  Spain  that 
portion  which  has  produced  the  noblest  monuments  of  artistic  excellence 
and  inspiration  ?  Come  with  me,  and  ,1  will  show  you  a  Murillo,  such 
as  ...  .  But  first  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  your  compatriot 
M^  deaf;  Monsieur  W.»  turning  to  his  companion  (an  BngUsh  gfcnti^ 
man,  from  whom  I  subsequently  experienced  unboaaded  kindi^  Jt 
Sevllte^i  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  most  cherish^  and  respects 
able  friend,  one  who  is  better  acquainted  with  gipsy  ways  ihaa.  the  Che£ 
des  Bohemiens  &  iViana,  one  who  is  an  expert  whisperer  and'hArse- 
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*  la  the  course  of  my  trayeU  I  have  formed  various  friendfhips,  i>ut 
no  one  has  mort  iptereBted  me  thaa  Baron  Taylor.  To  accoin^liahments 
of  ^he  higteator4er  be  unites  a  kinjoesa  of  heart  rairdy  to  be  met  with. 
His  manners  are  naturally. to  the  highest  degree  cpurtlj,  yet. he  never- 
theless poas^ssea  a  disposition  so  phable  that  he  finijs  no  4j'ficulty  in 
accomm/odating  himself  to  all  kinds  of  company.  There  is  a  mystery 
about  hunt  which,  wherever  he  goes,  serves  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
sensation  paturalljr  created  hj  his  appearance  and  manner.    Whp  he  .is 

£0.  one  pretends  \6  assert  with  downright  positiveuess :  it  is  whisper^j;!, 
owever,' that  he  is  a  scion  of  royalty;  and  who  can  gsze  for  a  momen/t 
upon  th^t  ppost  graceful  figure^  that  most  intelligent  but  singularly 
n^oulded  countenance,  and  those  large  and  expressive  eyes,  without 
feeling  as  equally  convinced  that  he  ia  of  no  common  lineage  as  that  he 
is.no  common  man?  Ue  has  been  employed  t)y  the  illustrious  house  to 
winch  he  is'sald  to  be  rtlated,  in  more  than  one  dell6ate  and  important 
miflsion,  be^'m  the  Earit  and  the  "West.  He  was  now  oo/lte^titig 
tnaSMt^iecea  of  theSpmiishBehool  of  painting,  which  were  4e«lhicd  te 
adorn  tli038iiloou8  of  thie  Tnileriea.  Whenever  he  descries  Bie,iwfaether 
in  the  street  or  tlKS  desert^, the  biilliant^haU or. amongst  BedmiiAlMima% 
.at  If  ovc^rpdor  Stan^bul,  h^  flin|j[S  up  bis  arms,. and  ezdajuoo^,  *'  O  ciel ! 
I  have  a|;ain  the  felicity  of  seeing;  n)y  cVrished  and  mofU  j[especta^l^ 

,  W<e..hjOfte  that  we  ourselves . shall  aoon  see  again  in  print  our 
/  dheriflbed  and  nioU  respeictable  Borrow;'  and  meantime  cfHi'^ 
garatelate  him  sincerely  on  a  wock  which  must  vastly  increase 
and  eiftend  has  repul&tion-*-*  which  bespeaks  everywhere  a  noble 
siiid  .^enefnyus  heart-^a  large  and  vigorons  nature,  ctfpable  of 
sympathising  with  ev^tbing'  but  what  is  bad — religious  feel* 
ings  deep  and  intense,  but  neither  gloomy*  nor  narrow — a  trup 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  and  a  fund  of  real  racy  humour. 


Aet.'VI."— Dwcowrtfc*  •  on  tlte  Pr&phecies  relnting  to  Antichrini 
in  the  Writinqs  of  Daniel  and  St.  Paul ;  preached  before  th}s 
'  Vhiver^ity  cf  DvbNn  at  the  Donnellan  Xec/wre/l  838.  Bj 
James  Hehthorn  Todd,  B.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Fellow  of  trinity 
College,  and  Treasuter  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  f  finted 
at  the  University  Press,     Dublin.     1840. 

TN  placing  Dr.  Todd's  lectures  at  the  head  of  this  article,  We 
•*•  have  no  intention  of  minutely  examining  his  course  of  argu- 
ment. The  subject  of  Scripture  prophecy  is  scarcely  fitted  for 
the  pages  of  a  Review;  but  the  work  exhibits  a  depth  of  learning 
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and  research  which  may  well  command  the  attention  of  theolo- 
gical students^  with  a  spirit  of  candour  and  forbearance  nldst 
important  to  be  preserved  in  all  religious  controversjj  but  espe* 
daily  at  the  present  day.  The  writer,  not  only  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  whom  the  University  of  Dublin  can  boast,  but  an 
earnest  and  consistent  defender  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
opponent  of  Popery,  has  protested  in  it  against  the  popular  ap- 
plication to  Popery  of  the  Scripture  prophecies  of  Antichrist ; 
and  it  must  have  required  as  much  courage  as  honesty  to  risk 
such  a  protest  at  a  period  of  excitement  like  the  present,  and  in  a 
country,  the  circumstances  of  which  must  render  the  suggestion 
peculiarly  startling  to  a  large  body  within  the  church. 

The  argument  from  prophecy  has  long  been  adopted  as  one  of 
the  strongest  and  easiest  modes  of  condemning  the  errors  of 
Popery.  It  has  been  drawn  out  by  high  authorities,  and  presents, 
at  the  first  sight,  a  singular  array  of  probabilities  ;  and  confidence 
i^  the  strength  of  this  position  having  perhaps  }ed  to  a  peglect  of 
Qthen,  the-mere  thought  that  it  is  untenable  must  i^turally  alarm 
those  who  are  thus  threatened  with  being  left  defenceless  in  tke 
£scs  of  aPformidiAle  antagonist.  It  must  probaUy  take  some  little 
time  for  this  alarm  to  subside,  and  with  it  the  misrepresentations 
to  which  it  has  given  rise.  But  after  calm  consideration  the 
question  will  take  its  place  on  the  wide  neutral  ground  of  private 
opinion,  carefully  fenced  off  from  the  great  summaries  of 
Christian  faith  which  contain  the  truths  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  from  the  outlines  of  doctrine  which  the  Church  has  drawn 
up  for  her  own  teachers — that  ground  on  which  doubt  may  be 
admitted  without  sin,  and  even  opposite  conclusions  may  meet  in 
peace.  Meantime,  in  the  same  spirit  winch  those  who  differ  from 
the  author  of  the  Lectures,  ought,  as  Christians,  to  exercise  to- 
wards him,  he,  we  are  assured^  will  permit  us  to  differ  in  some 
points  from  himself. 

In  one  point  we  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Todd. 

*  The  labours  and  learning  of  out  Protestant  theologians  have  be^ 
expended  iu  the  vain  attempt  to  x^oo^cile.  a  large  and  mysterious 
branch  of  prophecy  to  a  preconceived  inter pretation^  tlie  offspring  of 
controversial  rancour  and  polemical  debate ;  the  sacred  text  has  been 
handled  in  the  belligerent  spirit  that  counte  all  artifices  lawful,  all 
means  of  victory  justifiable  and  right ;  historical  facts  have  been  mis- 
represented, the  words  of  Scripture  have  been  allegorized  and  irreverently 
explained  away ;  and  in  the  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  Papal  errors,  in 
order  to  bring  them  more  apparently  within  the  terms  of  the  prediction, 
their  true  character  has  been  overlooked,  and  the  legitimate  arguments, 
whiiih  can  alone  silence  or  convince  the  advocates  of  U^em,  ha^e  beeil  for- 
"gotten  or  abandoned.' — Lect.  v.  p.  28. 
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Wh^t  these  ftrg>iiBientt  are  Dr.  Todd  has  alluded  to  in  a  quo* 
tation  from  an  adniirable  work  to  which  we  gladly  refer.* 

*  The  Papacy/  says  Mr.  Palmer^  *  is  a  grievous  evil  to  the  Christian 
Church.  The  coutinuance  of  errors  and  corruptions^  the  decay  of 
wholesome  disciplioe,  the  divided  state  of  Christendom,  are  all,  in  a 
great  measure,  attributahle  to  the  usurpations  and  ambition  of  the  Roman 
see.  But  God  forbid  that  we  should  rest  our  arguments  against  the 
errors  of  Rome  on  so  sandy  a  foundation  as  these  modem  interpretations 
of  the  prophecies.  We  have  a  much  simpler  and  surer  way  in  proving 
that  those  errors  are  unauthorized  by  the  word  of  God,  and  inconsistent 
with  it;  that  they  are  mere  human  inventions,  and  productive  of  conse* 
quences  practically  which  are  injurious  to  Christian  faith  and  piety.' 

If  it  is  asked  why  prophecy  must  be  a  sandy  foundation  of 
argument  against  Rome,  one  answer  may  be  drawn  from  the  very 
nature  of  prophecy.  The  Church  is  placed  by  Providence  to 
find  its  way  through  a  valley  of  darkness,  beset  with  temptations 
and  enemies.  That  she  may  not  be  fascinated  by  the  one  nor  dis- 
mayed by  the  other — that  when  evils  are  gathering  near,  her  faith 
may  not  be  shaken — that  she  may  be  able  throughout  to  recognize 
one  great  overruling  hand  stretched  over  and  protecting  her,  and 
behold  all  things  subdued  to  one  will — for  these,  and  it  may  be, 
for  other  reasons,  God  has  been  pleased  to  provide  her,  as  it  were, 
with  a  faint  chart  and  outline  of  her  owti  history.  She  bears  a 
lamp  which'  throws  a  light  dimly  before  her  (for  she  must  walk  by 
a  light  within — ^the  light  of  faith),  but  less  dimly  at  her  side,  and 
Mrongly  on  her  track  behind.  As  each  fearful  shape  in  her  des- 
tiny comes  and  glares  close  upon  her,  she  may  discern  sufficient  to 
be  assured  that  it  has  been  in  some  degree  anticipated  in  the  descrip- 
tion previously  given.  But  that  which  presses  close  on  the  senses 
can  seldom  be  seen  in  its  true  proportion  and  magnitude.  To 
assume  these,  it  must  be  contemplated  in  a  certain  focus,  at  a 
given  distance ;  and  not  till  it  is  past,  and  has  fallen  into  the  ranks 
of  by-gone  events,  is  it  possible  to  compare  it  accurately  with  the 
words  of  that  prophecy,  which  sees  all  things  in  their  relations  to 
the  whole  course  of  time,  and  as  linked  together  by  a  chain  of 
causation  thoroughly  discernible  only  by  that  Eye,  to  which  the 
past,  present,  and  future  are  all  alike  co-existent. 

Again,  in  strict  analogy,  as  the  prophecy  of  reason  in  the 
'natural  world  enables  us  to  penetrate  so  far  only  into  the  future  as 
to  discern  its  general  outline,  without  enabling  us  to  fix  the  limits 
of  either  times,  or  localities,  or  circumstances — to  foresee,  for  in- 
stance^ that  evil  will  spring  from  evil,  and  good  from  good,  and 

*  Supplement  to  the  Treatise  on  the  Church  by  the  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  Worcetter 
College,  Oxfbrd,  pp.  33,  W. 
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i[p^e^^.aad.4^e««..of  retribuJUoii;  a]ie>kep^ii»it|iQlIi6V  handr'rHn 
tbQ.^m9  Qiaxuierj  and,  it  may  bej  for  4h&wme  rcaioDi  the  prai^kecjr 
oi  revdiitioQ  is  content  to  call  up  the  shadows  of  oomii^  events 
without  definitely  pourtraying  them«  The  shadow  is  sufficient  to 
waruror  to  eQCOttrage>  qr  to  console:  the  definite  .poui^aiiLure 
would  pveFawe.  or  oterjoyj  and  would,  stifle  that  freedom  of 
inoral  action  which  can  ntove  only  in  an  atmoapheve  -of  nnoer- 
tainty.  .  •       : 

Afprn,  in  the  evcjatts, themselves  of  the  wc»ld  there  is  a  striking 
sipnlarity  of.  appearance^  All  things  mov^e  m  a  circle,  ttumui 
nature  i&  throughout  the  sauie,  and  pvoduoes  and  reprodocea  the 
same  forms  in  successioip^;^  and  if  a  difference  isohservalble  in  Uwte 
foims^  it  ^  saiher  in  their  magnitude  and  degree  than  in  theur 
kind. .  The  human  will  is  struggling  lOkgaifist  the  rule  of  k»  maker 
^1  the  first  century  as  in.  the  nineteenth.  Human  reason  b  sjsr 
teinatizingand  scrutinizing  among  the  Gnostics  as  in  the  Soeinian^; 
Hunfin  ambition  is  the  same^  whether  it  assumes  the  disguiae  of 
a  monki  of  a  pope^  of  a  demagogue^  or  of  a  Jesuit.  The  laws  wixhin 
which  it  works  are  the;  same,  except  that  as  the  wovid  becomes 
old  they  seem  tp  grpw  old  with  itj  to  be  permitted  to  lose  their 
strengtlij  .and  t^  give  ^ay  beneath  the  repeated  attacks,  made,  on 
thpm  \yf  pTobellio^smanf  And  itis  the  same  in  Ihe.  various  r^ens; 
ciljations  of  good  wbicb  at  jntervi^li  occur  in  the  woild<  -  The  final 
evil  m^y.  b.e  worse  than  the  first ;  the  last  good  more  perfect  thai} 
ihe  es^rli^r;  but  the  evil  and  the  good  themselves  must  appew  in 
S9me  what  the  same  shape — 

..^-,„ — ^,    ,  P^^Thy  hair» 

.  Thou  other  gold-bouad  hrow»  is  like  the  fint :   . 
,  A  th|rd  is  hke  the  former '—  t  •     . 

and  the  linej  lengthened  as  it  is^ '  stretches  to  the  crock  of  Aoom^ 
And  t)i<us  the  voice  of  prophdcy  mast  be  uncertain^  when  i;t  if 
brought  to  decide  on  a  particqlar  evient ;  unless^  indeed,  thai  e¥ent 
be  so  maifked  out  that  it  oanttoi  be  repeated.  It  may  pponomice^ 
satiafact^ily  andindisputably*  on  the  arriiYal  of  the  Christian  dia^ 
ppnsa^ion«  because  but  one  fulfilment  of  this  couldtaheplaee^^od 
the  facts,  of  theiulfilmentt  have  been  so.oonatruoled^as  to  sender 
mistake,  to  an  honest  mind  morally  impossible.  And  the  appear* 
ance  of  '  tUe  gten^t  ^nd  final  Antkhrisi '  also  caa  have  bnt  one 
perfect  fulfilment-}  but  this  is  marked  out  by  the  date-'in.the  last 
daySfVand  which  ace  the;  bst  days  can  scarcely  be  Imown  until 
they  are  cqme.to  an  end. 

It  thexe£ogre  involves  no  opinion  tliat  Popery  is  not  ABtichriat» 
even  if  a  writer  remonstrates  against  the  use  of  prophecy  to  mb^^ 
stsAtiatQ  the  charge.  Nor  duai.  it  impugn  theaoundnesaof  Dr. 
r  Todd's 
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WodHWminc^V^  Mhp  ham  Mm;  ia  Mti«  d«^e^,  'on  th«  appM^ 
afttiob<<ol  itttihjir«)^hQci«s  U>  F^iyer^r.  In  otie' r€ft)>eet/ few  btil 
«iMtr9igflee'^ithliixii--^tiMit'oM'crindifae  Anal  stcigeof  ih«  Anti- 
ehxwtidaipovr^r  iii  »tiU  10  eome^^ts  appearance  in  the  last  days, 
ijl  the'fcATitt  df  Ml'  iiidivi«hjlLl  being,  and  with  ail  those  remarkable 
c»cwiiifelttnt)es»i[>f  ittoceftllerueUy,  and  suddeii  destruction,  which 
Inre  Id  ]n«oed«  the  coming-  cf  our  Lord.  But  if  the  spirit  of  the 
Atttiiidirivt^  vhloh  will  ari^  in  the  last  days,  is  the  same  ertl 
spirit  which  has  been  working  in  the  heart  of  man  and  in  the 
Ohiircjh,'since  the  beginning;— if  it  is,  theh,  to  be  new  only  in  the 
qompUter  iwcoess  of  its  struggles,  and  in-  the  fuller  development 
oCiu>fiwtii9,  we  mayerpect  to  find  the  same  spirit  throwing 
oot  imperfect  and  abortiire  shapes  of  a  similar  character  in  many 
oihefr  pefUKtU  ef  the  world;  Their  outward  forms  may  differ ; 
bat>i^  cunparsdive  anatottOtft  will  discover  the  same  priikciple  of 
gnnvifa  «iid  aclioii  even  in  the  most  varied  organisation.  What 
qptfangut>iii  the  <fitst  centuries  in  a  heresy  or  fanaticism,  may 
liat«  cbriven  Ikter  dti  Another  soil  in  the  form  of  an  ecClesiaMical 
ussurpMiottl  And  when  this  body  was  becoming  old  ami  weak; 
the  >  same  k>ld  m*^  haveeiltei^d  into  otle  of  its  chief  members,  and 
raiaed  «p  sutdesiMve  growths  bf  ascetic  enthusiasm,  each  widened 
foid  sltetigt^ent^  in- its  p6werb  of  evil,  and  adapted  to  the  exi- 
Mmses  cl^'CircAtnManoes;'  from  a'lample  moilasticism  passing 
mel  the'MeMcAtit'4)]*dehi^  and  frobi  the  Mendicant  Orders  into 
d«iuilism.>  i  And  whea  these  became  paralyseed  atid'  unseniceable, 
ft  migM^  l^v«  theiU  s|)p^rtotty  d^ad,  and  enter,  whei^  it  was 
sure  to  find  a  ready  welcome,  into  the  licentious  seli^willed 
bodies,  which  rationalism  and  democracy  create ;  occupying  them 
only  for  a  time»  until  th«ir  0wn  violence  should  destroy  them» 
and  scope  be  given  for  the  resuscifotion  of  some  system  more 
perfectly  organiacd,- moire  diirablei  and  more  powerful.  In  this 
point  .^  vie Vi  with  which  bistm-y  fully  Qccordv,  there  would  be 
mx  diflioaltty>in  reconoiling  those  passages  of  Scripture,  Which 
seem- to  apeak  of  4>ne  Antiebrist,  and  of  many:  of  an  Antichrist 
working  even  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles^  and  of  orie  which 
bfamiUnqt  ^be^revealed  till  the  last  days ;  and  the  repeated  appU^ 
cKtioD  ofionetntid  the*  same  propbeef  td  a  number  of  successive 
evenly  eadi 'as /it  advanees^more  perfectly  and  minutely  realiasing 
iti*  wonld  4>e  iaharnMniy  Wi^  a  general  law,  which  may  be  traced 
tiDdough'many>odier  parts  of  tbe  |p»opfaetical  system. 
i:  iTha'assamytion  i^Mit  Popery  is  Antichrfart  will  thus  resolve 
itself  into  an  opinion  that,  as  a  system^  it  bears  Upon  Its  face  cer- 
laio.msvks  which  indioite^  if  they  do  not  fully  develope,  the 
features  wUeh  will  be^am]^  09i*4he  imal  manifestation  of  the 
Man  of<$in^*^b*t'i«  «Bke»  ita^  place  as 'one 'of  the  forms  into 
.     '   • '  which 
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wbich  the  spirit  of  Antiohrist  is  to  throw  Iiiaui6lf>  md  mnyht 
perhaps  the  womb  from  which  he  will  be  ultimately  e^lyed* 

And  such  a  view  may.  be  entertained  as  a  private  opinion^ 
without  hazarding  the  evil  consequences  which  have  ensued  from 
endeavouring  to  force  the  words  of  prophecy  into  too  close  and 
literal  correspondence  with  the  facts  of  Popery.  And  this  lead« 
to  another  important  use  of  such  a  view.  It  enables  us  to 
carry  on  the  melancholy  struggle  against  Popery  in  a  spirit  of 
charity  and  meekness.  We  are  no  longer  arrayed  against  a 
body,  every  limb  of  which  is  contemplated  as  part  of  a  deadly 
power,  alien  from  Ood  and  foe  to  man :  but  against  a  temper 
of  mind  and  habit  of  thought,  which,  to  a  certain  extent^  exists 
ill  all  of  us,  more  or  less  fatally  developed.  It  is  not  the  indi* 
vidual  person,  or  the  teacher,  or  the  nation,  whom  we  oppose 
and  condemn,  but  vice  and  error  in  the  abstract ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  that  we  feel  bound  to  pronounce  the  condemnation,  as  if 
we  were  sitting  on  a  seat  of  judgment,  we  may  in  heart  be 
kneeling  side  by  side  with  the  condemned  before  the  same  bar  of 
HeaveUi  accusing  ourselves  of  the  same  offenoes.  If  anything 
can  disarm  controversy  of  its  bitterness,  it  must  be  this  humblii^ 
confession ;  and  it  is  the  more  needful  at  a  time  when  the  ccm- 
troversy  cannot  be  carried  on  ctgainst  ike  mf^tein  of  l^pery  with 
soft  words  and  palliating  apologies. 

No  one  can  have  honestly  engaged  in  the  Popish  controversy 
wiihout  feeling  that  he  is  grappling  with  a  most  powerful  and 
subtle  antagonist.  It  is  easy  to  multiply  hard  words,  and  to  hold 
lip  to  reproach  its  grosser  forms  of  corruption ;  and  to  attack  it  iHth 
bold  generalisations  and  contradictions.  But  Popery  laughs  to 
soora  such  opponents ;  and  makes  use  of  them  only  to  draw  her 
own  members  more  closely  to  herself,  or  to  entangle  the  rash  and 
thoughtless  aggressor  in  her  own  net  of  sophisms.  He  seizes  on 
some  vulgar  popular  superstition,  and  Popery  meets  him  with  the 
popular  errors  which  prevail  under  every  creed ;  and  demands  to 
be  tried  by  the  character  of  her  educated  classes^  He  fixes  on 
doctrinal  errors  even  among  them,  and  she  refuses  to  be  com- 
mitted by  anything  but  the  authorized  expositions  of  her  Chuvoh^ 
These  are  produced ;  and  in  the  mass  of  multiplying  and  eon- 
flioting  decisions,  of  which  her  teaching  is  composed,  and  in 
thei  varying  and  even  contradictory  opinions  which  are  artfully 
permitted  respecting  the  rightfnl  expositors  of  Church  doctrines, 
and  the  degrees  of  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  them,  it  is  easy 
to  appeal  from  Pope  to  Pope,  and  to  array  Council  against 
Counoi},  each  culprit  escaping  in  torn  under  the  wing  of  the 
ether^  uatil  all  vanish  and  are  lost.  Even  when  he  grasps  at  last 
some  definite  authorized  declaration  which  cannot  be  repadiated 
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(iuid  ef  tbMe  lh«i%  are  nifl  fnamj),  and  proceeds  to  condi^nn  it  bj 
Seriptartf,  Pepery  als^  has  its  scriptural  texts  and  interpretations. 
The  eentroTersy  is  forced  at  once  into  a  labyrinth  of  oomments^ 
allegories,  verbal  disputations^  and  gframmatical  subtleties.  In* 
stead  of  finding  himself  on  an  open  plain,  with  his  antagonist 
exposed  at  every  point;  from  parable  and  prophecy,  and  history, 
and  metaphor,  there  start  up  on  every  side  a  host  of  enemies— « 
all  the  doubts,  and  problems,  and  evasions,  which  lie  hid  in  the 
essence  of  language ;  and  dismayed  at  the  surprise  he  is  sure  to 
be  bewildered  and  repelled,  perhaps  finally  drawn  over  to  the 
very  system  which  he  had  proposed  to  destroy.  Even  wboii  he 
ad^ts  the  true  and  safest  mode  of  attack  by  taking  his  ground 
opon  antiquity  and  history,  he  will  be  deceived  indeed  if  be 
thinks  that  Popery  will  fall  an  easy  prey.  Popery  also  has  its 
antiquity,  and  its  history.  It  is  covered  wiUi  the  hoar  of  centu* 
Ties,  and  resolutely  clings  to  it.  It  has  possession  and  preserip*- 
tion;  and  would  be,  and  is,  already  venerated  upon  the  very  title 
(spurious  indeed,  but  hard  to  be  exposed)  on  which  the  Englidk 
Church  (a  novelty,  as  Popery  boasts,  and  as  ignorant  men  believe) 
desounces  her  as  an  usurper.  Her  antagonist  brings  into  coutt 
his  vouchers  and  documents,  the  testimonies  of  ancient  fathers; 
but  every  one  has  passed  throngh  the  hands  of  Popery  herself^  and 
very  many  have  been  perplexed  by  her  forgeries  and  erasures.  He 
rests  his  argument  on  their  silence  and  omissions ;— and  these  are 
hot  negative  and  weak  against  any,  the  smallest  amount,  of  positive 
assertion.  He  produces  dogmatic  language,  but  this  may  be  made 
to  appear  vague  and  uncertain  by  figures  of  speech,  by  rhetorical 
exaggeitetions,  by  the  very  freedom  and  boldness  with  which  truth 
was  proclaimed  before  the  presence  of  error  compelled  more  cautieii 
and  precision.  And  before  any  document  whatever  can  be  em- 
ployed by  him  as  genuine^  all  the  mysteries  and  subtleties  of 
xsntidsm  may  be  spun  round  him,  till  he  is  tied  hand  and  foot, 
and  unable  to  use  his  weapons  except  with  a  doubt  and  reserve, 
•which  destroy  all  their  force.  At  the  very  last,  upon  principles 
ef  reason  wUch  can  scarcely  be  denied  without  undermining  the 
jbnndation  of  truth,  he  maybe  driven  from  each  point  of  doctrine, 
thrown  back  upon  his  own  ignorance,  the  necessity  of  a  guide, 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  compelled  to  risk  the  whole 
battle  upon  the  single  question  of  the  Papal  supremacy*  And 
the  moment  he  reaches  this,  the  adversary  is  prepared  to  threw 
in  upon  him  a  vast  reserve  of  temptations,  andi  politic  suggestions, 
of  schemes  for  rationalizing  and  centralizing,  visions  of  grandeur 
and  power,  fears  and  doubts  of  the  stability  of  divine  truth  with- 
out sotne  aid  from  man,  suspicions  and  jealousies  arising  from 
ag^reMions  iA  the :  State  upon  the  Church ;  until  it  is  scareely 
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hsiojiyf  or  eyen  tp,.vi»UjU>  pis^^v^iJe  in  ^pHHW^W: /»  fUrt^ 
which,  ^ith  .^U  it4  comiptipm,  (^4  (?PirnipU<^m,  U,  Jif  4^ffi!l^ 
must  be  borne  with  ia  my  i\\$ffi^nBsJipn,.bff  mf^^ihfi^,\^fi!^viA 

Ther^  arQ  many  who  wil)  thwk  i^  ^langeroas  tq  rqNr^i^Jlit 
controreay  in  thi^ligbl;  of  difficulty  and  p^iL   Butnpthii^jiMJbil 
gained,  and  everything  may  be,lo«lj  by  closing  th?  9je  agf^i^  '^ 
real  nature.     Qne  of  (Jti^  )i^t  things.  t9  be  done  in  tipi  ^pn^^eaiy 
with  Popery  is  to  approach  it  s,9  a  thing ,pure]y  ^yil.,   ttj^.^]|fW¥# 
Popery  contains  much  of  .good  that  it  has,  heco}^iSO\qrii;ii^. 
go(Kl  has  been  its  vitMity. find. it«,fftr^ng^i»ita  Irutha  baventtfo^ 
tured  its  falsehoods;. and  hp  ^l^  r^us^s  ^o  eck^p^wl^dge^iAifi 
will  .bet^r^y  his  own  inci(pai%^  for  judging  itj  ,Bfi{l,yfkm  tb«l 
fallacy  pf  his  first  principle  is  expoa^  h^  th(^  .cUsp^xfiry  of.^Bomtf 
good,  i\1iere  he  beliered  that  npne  existqd^  dpubt  aiid  suspi^. 
don  will  be  thrown  upon.  aU  hifi  ifi^v^s.     Let  us  acj^apwleni^, 
therefore,  .that  "Rome  comes.before^m  with^^iaiiy  j^pparentpre- 
tensions  to  rei^pect.    She  ifi  the  dc^c^nd«nt  of  a  paimitire  ami 
once  venerable  branch  of  the  Church  CathoUc^  ^  kr^^dJk  &fffiM 
of  old  .bj  its  ixnni?diate  i^na^gdm  wfth  ap^stpl^ic^s^  teaching*  ?  to 
common  ,and  even,  tp  ChrisUan  eyei^  which ,  tira^  a*  jProfidaQtiiil: 
hand  in  the;  rise  .and  fall,  of  i|^|.$hejkix)igdioinaof  t^  e9r.Vb^i^uii^ 
trious  by  the  assodatipns  of  .anc^ieipt  enipir^^  and  conse^VCa^iftf. 
the  blbod  of  martyrs,  4uul,  by  tJtl^  n^moigr  .of  daysT-^^^^jv  io4B# 
faiu  iar  distanl-T-when,  amid»t,.the  treachery .rai\d,deiS^i^i.(9^ 
nearly  tfie  \vhole  of  jhe  :nations»  .Komp,  ^flmost,  M>Iit^iy  mi: 
ifnaidi^  stQod  firm  in  thenwntes^nce  of  tnitht  i^d-.ffi^bers^ 
round  her  the.  reverence  ai)d  afieptjof)  of  the  greatest  ia^hiei;ft^> 
the  .Churph.     It  was,Jtlome  U^at  ^^  .politiqiUy  d^v^ped  tjbfr 
internal  organization  o^  the.  .Church,  andmairshs^lad  it.tjx  resvi^/ 
at  once  ^e  ^wprd  of  barbarian  ilivaders  apd  th^.  s^^tr^  of  ibiVrr- 
barian  princes.     It  w^s  Home.of  ^pld,.  th«^  .wh^  th^  4f^rj&ftflSfh 
fell  upon  Eurc^pe,  kept  olive  thQ  laqip.  of  tlie.  Gospel^  ^emp^qiyii?^^ 
indeed,  to   shelter  it,  human  .art  and  hi^nv^.  oorc^jitionfbi  \^r 
sheltering  it  jstill.     It  was  Kon^e  that^  upon  thie  ruinsoif  ^  ,fr^) 
turod  empire,  once  more  laid  down  ilines,  unsafe  i;}4eed  |9?^/ 
temptii^  and  frequented,  by  which  nation  oonMzvnp^^t^.  l^i^i 
nation^  and   Europe  became  a  Christendom..   :Qv^  )xei{  moqt.. 
grieyou^s  corruptions  were  made. providentially  the  mjeans..4>f:  pi[[^.< 
serving  truth   buried  beneath  them>  as  dpng  wil^  .gpaiid  root^ 
during  winter.     It  may.  be  they  were  designedly  permitted  }t»? 
answer  this  very  purpose.     It  does  not  justify  tjae  permission, .41^' 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  suffering  human  .iai,t^d^f|iiH^es8  to^ccmtrivvs 
unholy  means  lor  ^saving  wluit,  in  .th«  ut^oft.  pertf;sf|^fi  Higher,  a^w^ 
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Itts  'ttftclei«**h  tri*  (Kftba.  '  Btitit  tiittit  tteVifr  W  forgotten  tfadl 
irfilHiWrtr  %W«h»«#btH*Tiae  *<* 'iW)iiW  tAifef  M*'  ih  the  breterice, 
^^IS^ei^lly  ysHMh^h  to  W<1e  wWh  ttr^  d^tre,  6f  nlalntaintfig 
l^tfelMl'aiM'trufhl"  Tb&'Stift  d^M^ction  fhniri  H^llt  h  ''doin«: 
evi!  that  good'toiy  <ifrth«.*  Aiid'itk  ^tWs  w^y  the  trtfe  Spirittiat 
ttMibt^of'ih^*  Chiifd!if'trstt  thAtrttainfed  by  a  dAim  to'is^illar 
drMmioft.'  ■Tlf*'  one  fitUh  "Wn*  guarded  aj^nst  sceptics  by  the 
usseHifm  of  irtraflHlfllity,  and  the  fires  «r  the  Inquisition.  The 
great  mjBtery6f  the 'Sacraments  -wras'tipheM  t)y  flie  sensttatisni  d( 
Tnkfisvfbstantiatioh;  fend'  hfy  the  muhiplicatiori  of  charms  and  iorce- 
rvts.  The  beltef  ivi  af  irorfd  tmseen  tiras  cherished  by  doctrines  of 
ailgels,  ^i  lijr  A<$*  siipel^tftlons  of  Heathenism  tmndmnted  Tiit<y 
^rdan^  l^itl^  Christiistfi  Mnies.'  To  sate  sinners  frctoi  despair 
Pb|>ery  irfVehfed  hcfr  ITi^i'j'  of  dbsoWtWti,  and  h^r  "worship  of  the 
Vft^gln/  And  t6%tiriith^rti  agfftlnst  sin  she  drew  fftrth'her  pictured 
of"ptt*gatd#y.'  Like' TJizah,  "she  toiirheA  the  ark  with  an  unhal-' 
Id^ed^  -frnttd/bnt  shfe' touched  it  "first  to  save  it'front  (klling ;  and 
8-GhriMian  ttiindwffll  not  forget  the'motite,  even  While  it  recog- 
ifilMs  the  jniltice  With  which  isuchhfi  fict  of  faithlessness  is  to  be 
d4»k)«0cediuid]^v(hished.'  :       ' 

'Add  th^s^  acridel^tsJ'  atid  ^Wmfl^titial  btoefltsr  wet«  drawh  by 
ttiehahdof  t^foVitfence  outeyett  of  thfe  essential  geVm  of  etoJ  in 
thfe  1*aj(wey;*-^it8  lusrt  bP  j^w^T?' Art^  claim  to  empire.  Others, 
illfiniti^'tnl  nmnber;  but  notto'llef  (^nfou^  these^  snmng 

fbiiih^t  tti^  saxhe  time  from  the  oWier  germ  of  godd  which  lay  so 
clos%  eiittHned  with  it.  '  AH  thit  Christianity  elTected  of  good 
ttader  the  ttlle  of  Popery  We  atle  intited  to  attribute  to  Popery ; 
slie^tdltis'it  to  h^sdf,  tthd  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the 
CktSWic' niAS  Ghfwtian  fVom  the  purely  ;PttpAlieIement  in  thit 
dMtapli«tt«d  system.  Bjit  one  test  rtay  be  apj>lied.  Whatever 
Wte'or^afiizktion;  wMtevter  holy  distJqplirte,  whatever  work  of 
chttHty,  of  pi^ty,  of  of  learning  ;  whatever  ^n-inciple's  of  Christian 
colilmunion^  whatever  sober-miiided  resiaftance  to  se6u!^  «^gfffes- 
mO»,  Whatever  mfsiri6nary  es^^rtions,  or  civil  ptirificatioi^s  of  society 
nttiy  be  £ido]f>t4fd  ahtf  attempted  by  any  distinct  branch  of  the 
Ciltiiolic  Chntch,  say  by  the  Church  of  England  at  this  day, 
WitUoirt'^^otopHomisJng  its  Catholic  principles,  these,"  when  they 
tae^t6\iti8WPMeTy,  sprutig  not  from  Popiery,  but  from  Christia- 
nity. Jt  Wis  the  C?hristlamty,  iiot  the  Popery  of  Rome,  which 
fra^Md  h<^y  insitittitions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for  the  creation 
of  rfetigiiotts  families  out  of  the  fi'agmehts  and  atoms  of  domestic 
soiSetyi  fdtihe  solace  <5f  the  old,  for  the  correction  of  the  peni- 
t€»t,  for  St  refhge  to  theweary,  f6r  supplying  duties — thfe  duties  of 
cterity,  study,' and  devotion— to  those  whose  occupation  had  failed 
thrill  in  ibe  world ;  and  we  may  frame  them  too,  frame  them 
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wkhottt  those  false  and  unchristiaD  contrivances  which  did  indeed 
emanate  from  Popery,  and  caused  their  corruption  and  their 
ruin.  It  was  the  Christianity,  not  the  Popery  of  Rome,  which  raised 
our  glorious  cathedrals ;  Popery  would  have  pulled  them  to  the 
gnmnd— *-would  have  sufibred  them  to  lie  unfinished  or  U>  decay, 
rather  than  abandon  its  extortions  on  the  funds  by  which  they 
were  created^  It  was  the  Christianity,  not  the  Popery  of  Rome> 
which  Christianized  the  heathen — to  which  we  owe — and  never 
let  us  deny  that  we  owe — ^the  restoration  of  our  own  Christianity 
in  this  land.  Popery  would  have  suffered  then,  as  she  suffetB 
now,  the  whole  heathen  world  to  lie  in  darkness,  without 
making  an  effort  to  save  it,  unless  her  own  aggrandizement  were 
secured  by  it.  Look  to  her  own  confession,  to  her  own  records 
of  her  present  missionary  exertions,  and  they  will  be  found  almoel 
exclusively  confined  to  places  where  the  Gospel  already  has  foeev 
preached,  and  by  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  against  the 
Church  of  England,  not  for  the  relief  of  heathens,  that  her  mis- 
sionary system  is  maintained.*  It  was  the  Christianity  of  Rome,  not 
its  Popery,  which  spread  peace,  and  cultivation,  and  civilization  over 
the  deserts  of  European  society,  by  charities  of  life,  by  a  disinterested 
def^ice  of  the  oppressed,  by  a  sober  and  chastening  influence 
over  turbulent  barons^  by  an  en%htened  mediation  between  con- 
tending parties,  by  fostering  art,  and  by  exercising  science;  while 
the  moment  that  the  Papal  element  of  mischief  intervened,  the 
bonds  of  society  were  broken;  subjects  were  arrayed  against  kings 
and  kings  against  each  other ;  the  wealth  of  nations  was  swallowed 
up  and  withdrawn  by  foreigners;  books  were  to  be  closed,  science 
discouraged,  art  degraded  into  materialism  and  sensualism,  the 
very  tongues  of  men  denaturalized  or  struck  dumb,  and  their  ears 
closed  against  instruction :  lest,  in  awakening  the  reason,  there 
should  be  awakened  also  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  though  Chris- 
tianity might  stand,  the  Papacy  should  fall. 

Without  this  discrimination  in  the  workings  of  Popery  it  will 
scarcely  be  possible  to  contemplate  the  history  of  the  Churdi 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its  history  since,  without  some 
mi^vings  and  secret  longings  to  be  enabled  to  speak  of  Popery 
mote  favourably  than  our  ancestors  have  done,  or  even  to  assimilate 
our  present  system  more  closely  to  it.  But  with  this  discrimination 
we  shall  see  that  if  the  Church  of  England  seems  in  any  point  to 
have  failed,  or  fallen,  or  to  be  about  to  fall, — ^if  its  spiritual  power 
seems  partially  paralyzed — ^if  its  tone  of  piety  and  holiness  be 
deteriorated, — ^this  lamentable  effect  has  followed  not  from  a 
separation  from  Popery,  but  from  a  neglect  of  our  own  Chris- 

*  For  a  verification  of  this  singular  fact,  see  tlie  remarkable  work  eutitled  <  Amalei 
de  hk  Propagation  de  la  Foi.' 
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tiiuuly;  iumI  by  awakeDing  and  purifyinf^  and  developing  our 
CbmXimiy,  not  by  amjnilatiog  ounelves  wiib  Popery^  tbe 
Church  of  England  is  to  be  placed  once  more  in  its  high 
position. 

What,  tbed,  is  the  essentiaUy  evil  principle  which  constitntea 
Popery,  as  distinct  from  that  Catholio  spirit  which  it  beld^  as  it 
were»  in  solution,  and  by  which  it  has  been  preserved  from  utter 
destructioa  }  It  is  the  principle  gf  eentralixaiien  and  unity  in  the 
Church,  carried  to  a  height  far  beyond  the  limite  affixed  by  ite 
great  Founder y  and  gathering  the  whole  of  Chrietendom  round  one 
leeal  and  vieible  point  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  ite  movemente 
the  gretUer  energy ^  permanence,  and  power :  in  other  words,  it  i» 
the  creation  of  one  escumenieal  bishop  to  svpplant  the  college  ef 
bishops,  and  for  the  purpose  ef  spreading  and  uphelding  a 
spiritual  empire  upon  earths 

Why  such  a  principle  should  prove  so  fatal  to  genuine  religion, 
that  even  Gr^ory  the  Great  should  not  hesitate  to  describe  it  as 
Antichrist  itself,  and  in  what  way  it  runs  out  in  every  direction 
into  antagonism  with  true  Catholic  Christianity,  is  the  question  on 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  suggested  by  the 
history  of  Popery  itself. 

One  remarkable  feature,  tben>  of  Christianity  is,  that  it  is  a 
dispensation  of  divine  blessings  committed  to  and  administered  by 
fraU  and  corruptible  men.  They  are  intrusted  with  the  publica- 
tion of  truths,  which  in  their  own  wilfulness  they  may  suppress 
or  pervert.  They  are  armed  with  powers,  which  they  may  and 
do  abuse.  They  are  laid  under  laws,  which  even  before  the  eyes 
of  the  lawgiver  they  violate,  and  for  the  time  with  impunity*  They 
have  a  work  given  them  to  accomplish,  with  Omnipotence  itsrif 
pledged  to  assist  them,  and  yet  at  every  step  they  are  thwarted  and 
baffled  not  only  by  the  intraotalnlity  of  materials  and  by  defects 
in  their  own  machinery,  but  by  a  mysterious  external  power  which 
seems  to  sport  with  their  perplexities,  and  to  delight  in  destroying 
as  fast  as  they  complete.  The  same  system  is  exhibited  in  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  as  in  the  patriardial  era  before  it,  and  in 
the  first  creation  of  man.  There  is  a  garden  to  be  tilled,  a  wor- 
ship to  be  maintained,  a  truth  to  be  held  up  to  the  world,  a  per« 
feet  society  to  be  created ;  but  the  work  is  to  be  executed  by 
man.  The  Lord  and  Master  has  retired  for  a  time  and  left  it  to 
his  servants,  and  his  servants  prove  unfaithf ulj  and  the  work  seems 
almost  ruined.  It  is  the  natural  condition  of  a  state  of  probation 
and  discipline  that  the  supreme,  overruling,  perfect  power  should 
be  withdrawn  from  sight,  and  that  nothing  should  be  seen  but  an 
inferior  and  defective  authority  seemingly  inadequate  to  its  end. 

Against  this,  the  actual  system  of  God's  dealings  with  man, 
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ffrmAle  from  ScriMnre  and  eottfimiefl  bf  tlm  ^Mlagf  ^  tbe 
naturlk)  world,  m  well  as  by  the  ^qiMtoliom  of  a  IroeYeaaoB,  tile 
ffitithiewneM  and  infpatience  of  men  are  perpetttaily  rebetlinf. 
We  Ions:  to  ipee  everj  work  which  wis  atten^  |>erfBGMi  bf  a 
with.  Hence  failures,  ditappomtmenta,  obstaolea,  delaya,  con- 
ffotoimB,  and  eoUkions  seem  at  incompatible  wilh  onMipoleiioe 
at  they  are  painfal  to  telf-^will.  And  to  indulge  tbe  raatleaa  d^ire 
lor  perfection.  Popery  invenit  a  theory,  which,  exactly  in  pnopiir- 
lioa  as  it  it  realised,  sulwerta  the  divine  system  of  the  world  and 
subtdtutet  another.  It  is  etaentially  an  attempt  to- place  the  role 
•f  the  visible  worid  under  a  viiible  Divine  anthenly;  %y  hnt^ 
down,  as  it  were,  if  the  words  may  be  used  withovt  irrevercttoe, 
the  Almighty  from  Heaven  and  froia  the  daifaiess  in  which  for 
Ihe  present  He  has  wrapped  himself,  and^to  enthrone  Hiid  npon 
earth  before  the  eyes  or  man.  FV>r  this  p&rpose  it  k^reates  one 
pariimottift  will,  and  places  it  in  an  indtvidnal  mind.  It  Strives  to 
give  to  this  will  every  attribute  of  Dei^»  id[)iqai^»  by  mwversal 
dominion;  orninsdence,  by  infallibiKty;  infinity,  by  removii^ or 
concealing  all  definite  bounds  to  its  authority;  aa  einpire  not 
only  over  man  by  the  claim  to  the  temporal  svmd,  but  ov^bt  the 
world  of  matter  by  its  ritoal  of  charms  and  raorcisms,  md  over 
the  spiritoal  by  its  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  canoniflation.  Even 
the  peculiar  and  incommunicable  powers  of  knowing  the  thongbfts 
of  the  heart,  of  forgiving  sins,  not  ministerialiy  but  absolo^r, 
and  of  repealing  the  positive  commandmmts  of  God,  it  swinm's, 
or  strives  to  assume,  more  or  less,  by  the  popular  belief  which  it 
admits  of  confession^  absolution,  and  dispeneatknis. 

Proceeding  upon  this  theory  of  aa  uncontrolled  and  uneoa- 
trollable  dominion,  it  permits  no  resistwcice  to  its  ^will.  Qad 
places  before  man  good  and  evil,  and  caiU  on  him  to  dioose  the 
good,  but  leaves  hun  free  at  the  same  time  to  choose  die  evil. 
Popery  allows  no  choice  ?  it  compels  submissioui  and  where  sub* 
mission  cannot  be  forced,  it  destroys.  God  demands  and  values 
only  a  free-will  offering  of  the  heart,  and  suffers,  or  rather  orders, 
idl  to  quit  bis  service  who  will  not  serve  him  with  an  inward  loy* 
alty.  Popery  looks  only  for  the  unrestrained  exarcite  of  ita  own 
power ;  and  where  this  is  acknowledged  and  secured  by  an  eztennd 
obedience,  it  leaves  all  within  to  the  licence  of  s^-iriiL  God  has 
constructed  a  machinery  in  his  Church  which  works,  like  all  other 
mechanism  in  this  world,  imperfectly  and  irregularly,  is  liable  to 
become  disordered,  falls  at  times  to  decay,  is  clogged  and  ooun- 
teraCted  by  external  influences,  and  is  compelled,  as  it  were,  to 
shift  and  adapt  itself  to  the  immutability  of  other  laws.  But  the 
machinery  designed  by  Popeiy  is  for  its  end  perfect  and  unerring. 
Whatever  practical  difficulties  occur  in  working  it — in  theory,  no 
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4iliowftQQpri«.i0a46;eidieK  tat  Beulmceior. fMUre, .  .The  porf^t 
umigr  gd  thajGfaiirdb  is  an  vikjtei  hoik  wUik  jGbcuiU^qtUy  mi 
Foparyt;  bnt:C!bi!i0tifunij  i»  owitsnt  wMh  the  seemingly,  impeife^t 
eoi^nMuiioo  ^  flsowfidisliiiob  ImoGhes^j  Popory  uisi^ls  on  redvi;' 
u^ahem  tigidljr  aU  undes  ewe  head.     ChrasUanity  enforces,  a 
mfa9i:4wttliDQ.Qf'govetiiQi!»  in  the  Cburch  under  its  bishops;  bift 
ti. leaves. asine  degree  of  BOtboritj  and  freedom  to  ibse  inferior 
eedc«s»  ithoegk  at  ihe  irisk  of  occaeiooal  disobedienoe.     Vopevy 
merges 'theiBL  ail  .IB: eptsoopaej)  and  ihea  iflM^es  episcopm^y  in 
one  tibhop,  t^at  nt^iyreachof  discipline  may  be  possible.    •  Chris- 
tiaoity  dispeneefrsls  bkssiiigs  through  its  regular  priesthood ;  awl 
•  iregcdbur.i  pnestboed^like  every  other  fixed  and  perman^t  iasti- 
•iQtt0fi»;is  oAea.irittiiitable  to  the  wants,  of  Qritical  emergeneies. 
.fir«ii  tfae.'fimettonsof  abe  priesthood  have  been  otdained  above, 
and.  ti»ei  iCa(tho]ic  Clirietiamty  casMeit  belempled  .to. supersede 
tbett.  Hit  whaterer  .prospect  qI  immediate  advantage^    Popery  has 
jsaaaeh  eeruplos:  it  will  catrry  on  «  gueriUe.  warfare  by  moab, 
and  .Ariarsi  and  jesoite^  where  the  regular  UaHffa  of  the  church 
WDtdd.  re£a9ax>r  be.unsUe.  to  act.    It  will  grant  letters  of  marque 
-to  a  piralavratherfthan  fisiL'to  annoy  aa  enemy. .  Domestic  oblige- 
liims  Ue  iniher^waj :  she  looseas  them  in  a  momeoA  for  the  pur- 
pose of.  enlisftiiig  restless  spirits  ia  her  militia  of  monastic  ordem. 
rilaies  of'jDsamistioiam  bind  them  np-  in  too  rigid  forms  for  active 
seriifia;  .-andto  give  floxifaility  and. ease  to  their  moyementii,  she 
jnadi6e&  and  ^tampere  adth  their  vows  and  obligations,     That  she 
:  .may.  hav&lkev  officers  everywhere  under  her  eye,  she  lays  dowii  as 
a  fundamental  -  kar  tfaa  necessity  of  distinguishing  them  by  open 
•asnl  jevanr.by  iadeHhle  macks.    She.  would  brand  them  with  the 
'  leisure  and  attire  them  in  unifocm^     Bat  a  body  of  poUoe  in 
'  plaia^<dothea  is  often  usefiiU  and,  therelbre^  Jesui^m  is  permitted 
t(Kamiei»imder  any  disgttiae»     The  band  of  God  in,  the  world  is 
azhileled  ia^every:  act-  as  moving^  under  restraiat,  ba  fixing  laws 
and  a^ieriogioihem  rigidly^  as  .pifeferring  even  a  seeming  failure 
in  a  wodc  to  a  transgression  of  the  fuadan^ental  rules  within  which 
ii  baa'prescnbed  its  own  action.   But  Popery  owns  no  such  limit- 
asioas:   iv  creates  lawat-and  the  next  moment  dispenses  with 
them;  imposes  obligations^  and  with  the  same  hand  contrives 
escapee  from  tham  ;— 

Dti«it»  ledificat,  mntst  quadrata  rotundis,-* 
anything  rather  than  submit  to  a  delay  or  interference  with  its 
purpose. 

Under  the  same  head  will  occur  the  contrast  between  Clttis- 
tiafiity  and  Popery  in  the  imperative  tone  of  their  morality. 
Christianity  is  unwilling  even  to  receive  external  votaries  who  are 
not  internally  its  servants  in  holiness  of  life.   It  has  indeed  mercy, 
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and  indulgence,  and  encoiirap|einimt>  ^even  for  theworat  of  of* 
fendet s,  on  repentanoe  oad  amendment ;  but  it  a^er  averveis  from 
the  strict  and  rigid  rule  o(  moral  obligation*  And  by  tbia  very 
rigidity  it  ia  deprived  of  much  of  Us  attractions*  Minds  are 
alarmed  and  repelled.  It  ofieni  no  concession  to  human  appetita. 
It  permits  no  indulgence  of  a  mischievoua  fancy,  Ita  theory  even 
of  absolution  ia  stern  and  forbidding.  Bat  its  gate  has  been  made 
by  a  higher  power  atrait>  and  its  way  narrow;  mid  in  stiait* 
ness  and  narrowness  they  are  preserved.  But  Popery  seaa  the 
difiiculty  of  holding  mankind  in  restmint  ajad  obodieoce  under 
such  conditions^  and  she  at  once  smooiha  her  face,  throws  c^n 
her  arms,  and  invites  all  mankind  to  salvation  along  an  easier  way. 
'.  Salvation  made  easy/  the  title  of  one  of  their  popular  books>  ia  the 
true  secret  and  theory  of  the  morals  of  Popery^  especialLy  as  fully 
developed  in  the  casuistry  and  the  oonfessionals  of  Jesuitisaa.  She 
introduces  a  new  body  of  mediators  to  propitiate  the  mercy  of  God, 
while  for  another  important  purpose  they  hinder  the  sinner  s  pei^ 
POuaI  approach  to  his  throne.  She  makes  these  mediators  purely 
human,  that  they  may  be  approached  with  less  of  awe.  They  are 
individualized,  that  they  may  be  placed  still  more  on  a  level  of 
familiarity  with  the  suppliant  Even  in  human  nature  man  may 
be  thought  too  sternj  and,  therefore,  the  female  character  is  intro^ 
duced  ;  and  to  set  female  mediation  before  the  mind  in  the  moat 
tender,  delicate^  pliable,  and  resisUesa  of  all  its  forms,  the  Virgin 
Mother  is  the  olyect  principally  selected^  to  which  their  worship 
ia  directed,  and  on  which  their  hopes  are  fixed.  Popery  knows  that 
no  worship  is  so  easy  or  so  agieeaUe  as  the  iddktry  which  createa 
a  Divine  being  out  of  a  stock  or  a  atone ;  combining  at  once  the 
pleasure  of  bowing  down  before  a  supericH:  power,  and  that  of  feeling 
at  the  same  time  our  own  superiority  to  it.  And  this  is  the  secret 
of  the  Popish  Mariolatry.  With  one  hand  they  elevate  the  Virgin 
to  a  level  even  with  God  himself;  they  parody  for  her  the  Psalma, 
the  Te  Deum,  even  the  Athanasian  Creed;  they  make  her  the  queen 
of  Heaven  and  mistress  of  the  universe;  give  to  her  (we  dare  not 
enter  more  into  such  horrible  blasphemies)  the  right  of  a  mother 
to  command  her  son;  invest  her  with  absolute  omnipotence^  while» 
with  a  vain  endeavour  to  save  the  words  from  blasphemy*  they 
make  her  prayers  the  condition  of  it:  and  with  the  other  hand  they 
depict  her  in  all  the  sweetness  and  softness  of  feminine  beauty  and 
delicacy ;  incapable  of  a  harsh  thought ;  forgiving  sin,  at  a  single 
word  of  prayer ;  her  whole  delight  and  occupation  the  pleasurable 
enjoyment  of  those  who  honour  her ;  her  bosom  the  centre  and 
source  of  mercy  and  divine  indulgence.*     Upon  the  same  prin- 

*  To  expose  the  whole  of  this  frightful  theory  is  beyond  our  purpose,  and  could 
Bcarcely  be  attempted  without  irreTersuce  in  theee  pages.    A  reader  nrho  wishes  to  see 
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ciple,  wbil6  Chriflti&nity  makei  one  baptism  for  the  ramistioti  of 
8itis>  Poperj,  like  Puritani«m,  makes  many.  Whatever  be  the 
language  of  its  good  writers,  or  the  belief  of  the  educated  classes, 
in  the  popular  view  confession  and  absolution— a  confession  and 
absolntion,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  hurried  over  in  a  few  minutes 
—act  as  another  baptism ;  the  whole  soul  ia  purified  again,  all 
past  sins  are  forgiven,  and,  to  employ  the  language  of  many  a 
murderer  just  previous  to  his  dying  on  the  scaffold,  he  becomes 
'innocent  as  anew-born  babe,'  Its  rule  of  penance  and  almip- 
gtving,  and  indulgences,  acts  in  the  same  mannerto  make  the  lioenee 
Uk  sin  purchasable  by  money,  or  at  least  by  outward  ads  which 
few  would  heritate  to  perform.  A  pvofligate  will  face  unshrink^ 
ingly  the  prospect  of  distant  suffering,  and  bear  even  in  the  thought 
of  Hell  everything  but  its  eternity  aod  despair;  and  Pbpery,  to 
meet  bis  weakness,  converts  Hell  into  purgutory.  He  pleads  for 
continuing  in  sin  till  the  last  moment  of  life,  and  for  junocrasti* 
nating  repentance  till  his  deathbed  ;  and  Popery  provide*  its  final 
baptism  of  extreme  unction,  by  which,  in  the  popular  belief,  the 
greatest  sinner  may  be  saved,  even  in  the  agonies  ofdeaA.  And 
he  would  be  willing  that  religion  riiould  be  observed^and  become 
rel^ieus  himself  if  it  can  be  effected  thrtmgh  the  labour  of  others 
vnthout  any  trouble  of  his  own;  and  Popery  throws  him  for 
dependence  on  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  his  priest. 

It  is  not  said  that  these  principles  are  carried  to  their  extreme 
point,  either  in  the  authorized  decrees  of  the  Romish  Church,  or 
in  tbe  private  opinions  of  educated  individuals  ;  but,  more  or  less, 
they  form  an  essential  part  of  the  Romish  theory,  and  among  the 
lower  classes  in  uneducated  countries  they  are  permitted  and  en- 
eouraged  in  their  fullest  enormity. 

There  is  another  series  of  remarkable  contrasts  between  Chris* 
tianity  and  Popery  in  all  Uiat  part  of  its  system  which  relates  to 
the  maintenance  and  inculcation  of  religious  truth. 

In  Christianity,  as  in  nature,  truth— religious  troth — ^is  the 
basis  and  palladium  of  everything :  it  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  education.  Without  knowledge,  man  can  do  nothing  ;  and  with- 
out religious  knowledge,  all  other  knowledge  must  be  vain  and 
fruitless,  or  rather  must  wither  away  like  a  tree  severed  from  its 
roots.  For  this  reason  the  first  condition  which  Christianity  re« 
qnires  of  its  followers  is  to  embrace  a  certain  code  of  religious 
doctrines.  As  the  hun>an  mind  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
imperfection  is  not  capable  of  receiving  many,  their  number  is 
limited  to  a  collection  of  a  few  simple  facts  relating  to  the  dealings 

»-*■.»-  ■■     1.^      .».m  ■     ■  .  .         ■     I    .    , I I   I    ■< ■» 

it  ftiUj  dereloped  nay  find  it  in  many  popular  Romith  worlu,  and  especially  in  those 
of  A.  Lignori,  canoniaed  as  a  saint  by  Rome  within  the  last  few  yean,  after  a  formal 
examination  and  approbation  of  bis  writings  by  the  Romish  Church. 
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of  God  with  mux,  as  ibey  are  spimiud  up  in  ibe  Ci^eed^*  ,  Aft  tbe 
imposition  of  any  conditions  previous  to  the  adinissipn  of  maor 
kind  witbin  the. pale  of  salvation  is  anexeroise  of  power  which  caa 
belong  only  to  God,  Christianity  draws  her  Une  exacUy  wheire 
God  himself  has  drawn  it.  She  takes  the  arMcles  of  faothr  which* 
in  Apostolical  practice,  were  held  necessary  to  salvation.^'  w^d  wiU 
not  venture  either  to  add  to  or  lake  firom  them,  either  tozianow  or 
to  widen  by  her  own  act  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  H^veiu  But 
when  Christians  are  once. within  those  gatesi^  Chri;itiainty  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  the  logical  faculty  in  man — that  faculty  bj 
which  he  compares  principle  with  principle — ^and  argues,  syllojg^zei^ 
and  performs  all  the  operations  of  tbe  understanding^*!^  distinct 
from  tbe  power  by  which  he  embraces  the  first  general  principles 
of  his  knowledge^  without  proof  or   the  possibility  of .  proof.     It 

Eroceeds  to  make  him  apply  the  general  trutbs  which  he^ias  eu^n 
raced  in  the  Creed,  and  to  trace,  confirm,  and  illustrate  them  in 
a  multitude  of  applications  and  deductions  which  are  wrapped  .^p 
in  them.  The  Church  takes  him  to  Scripture^  that  he  m^y  there 
read  the  same  history  as  in  the  Creed-^-only  expanded,  ^enforoed, 
multiplied,  developed,  exhibited  in  a  tliousand  forms  of.hii^orj, 
parable^  poetry,  type,  and  moral  teaching.  From  thence  s^ 
opens  to  him  the  book  of  nature^  and  there  bids  him  see  thc^ 
same  facts  hidden  deeper  indeed  beneath  the  surface,  and  in? 
volved  in  shadows  and  enigmas,  but  still,  to  a  purified  eye;,  legible 
and  intelligible;  and  when  the  curious  and  restless  spirit  of  jnau 
would  paiss  beyond  these  limits,  and  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
secret  things  which  God  has  hidden,  Christianity  takes  h^er  stand 
before  the  forbidden  txee>  and  prohibits  his  approach.  . 

But  what  is  the  intellectual  system  of  Popery  ?  Insteaud  of  tha 
reception  of  truth*  its  fundamental  axiom  and  primary  oonditionL 
of  ssdvation  is  the  submission  of  the  reason  to  authority.  A  mind 
that  will  never  rebel,  which  surrenders  itself  blindfold  to  be  led 
away  passively  ia  any.  direction  and  to  any  point,  is  its  first  demand* 
Truth,  indeed,  it  must  profess  to  offer  to  tbe  mind^  otherwise  it 
would  abandon  the  very  professioA  of  Christianity.  But  it  haf 
shown  no  reverence  for  the  Creed :  it  has  not  scrupled  to  ^ter; 
and  enlarge  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  our  L'ord  and, 
Master  prescribed  as  necessary  to  salvation.  It  has  done  still 
more ;  it  has  so  removed  the  limits  and  landmarks  of  the  know- 
ledge jrequired,  by  demanding  assent  to  all  the  decrees  of  the 
Church,  past  or  future^  that  the  reason,  having  no  fixed  amount 
of  truth  to  master  and  retain,  is  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a^ 
very  different  habit  and  principle, — the  principle  of  mere  sub- 
mission ;  like  a  servant,  whom  his  master  .orders,  not  to  perform, 
some  certain  amount  of  work,  but  to  be  ready  to  perfonn  what- 
ever 
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eter  inay  be  wdeted,  and  who  theref<yre  stands  listlessly  waiting 
HA  the  order  i*  gtvett/ fftelmg  that  in  ihe  willingness  to  ohey  his 
waster's  comtnaiids  are  followed,  even  though  nothing  is  actually 
ikme:  On  the  same  ptinciple  Popery  makes  no  demand  on 
the  Ibgieik)  faculty  in  man ;  she  does  hot  insist  on  proving,  to 
those  who^  can  receive  proof,  the  truths  which  she  inculcates : 
she  discourages  the  nse  of  the  Bible,  and  warns  from  exploring 
Natnre;  she  regards  science,  not  merely  as  Christianity  regards 
it,  when  abused  and  let  loose  from  proper  restraints,  with  alarm 
and  repugnance,  but  as'  in  itself  dangerous  and  evil ;  and  when, 
unalde  to  chain  down  curiosity,  she  allows  it  to  expatiate  at  all, 
she  permits  k  to  run  wildly  into  any  extravagance,  and  to  trespass 
f>n  the  most  secret  things,  because,  having  herself  removed  the  line 
between  necessary  and  unnecessary  Icnowledfi^e  which  God  has 
drawttj  she  cannot  clearly  draw  another  herself ;  and  can  only 
insist  more  peremptorily  on  the  absolute  recognition  of  her  own 
Qoctrinetf,  in  pmportioh  as  they  seem  more  opposed  to  the  con- 
eltisions  of  simple  reason. 

Thiis  far  the  Antichristian  character  of  Popery  is  shown  in 
its  general  nqg^lect  bf  truth,  and  of  the  human  understanding. 
Btit  in  another  point  it  is  exhibited  still  more  fatally.  Any  one 
atcquainted  with  the  state  of  society  in  countries  where  it  prevails, 
and  with  the  habits  of  mind  which,  previous  to  the  Reformation, 
^w  up  under  it;  and-  at  the  Reformation  burst  out  against  it, 
know  that  it  has  always  exhibited  a  remarkable  tendency  to  pro- 
duce infidelity  and  scepticism.  Something  of  this  maybe  caused 
by  the  natnral  jealousy  and  suspicion  which  are  awakened  against 
a  leader,  who  refuses  to  encourage,  or  endeavours  to  destrov,  the 
ftculty  c>f  the  understanding  iti  his  subjects.  And  to  this  it  is 
generally  attributed.  But  the  infidel  character  of  Popery  is  of 
hr  dee^jer  growth,  and  well  deserves  examination. 
•  Christianity  demands  faith ;  biat  it  also  makes  evidence,  and 
the  posseiision  of  proof,  essential  to  the  full  perfection  of  faith  in 
cultivated  minds — that  we  may  not  only  believe  ourselves,  but  be 
able  to  give  reasons  for  our  belief  to  others.  But  it  is  chiefly 
evidence  of  a  peculiar  kind — evidence  not  so  much  to  the 
hvternal  consistency  of  doctrines,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
witness  who  promulgates  them,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
received  from  God.  It  does  not  consider  that  every  person  is 
capable  of  examining  and  pronouncing  on  particular  doctrines 
which  make  part  of  any  special  science ;  but  it  does  recognize  in 
all  men  the  possession  of  certain  general  principles,  by  which  they 
are  able  to  pronounce  on  matters  of  fact,  tmd  to  estimate  the 
honesty  and  general  credibility  of  a  witness.  When  a  physician 
gives  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  on  the  subject  of  a  disease  or 

a  medicine. 
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a  medicine,  a  juror  may  be  wholly  incompetent  to  pronounce  on  file 
correctness  of  his  opinion ;  he  may  know  noUiing  of  physic ;  but 
he  is  competent,  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  reioon*  to 
decide  whether  the  witness  seems  trustworthy  in  stitting  a  matter 
of  fact.  When  Christianity  stands  before  man  as  a  witness  to  the 
fact  of  its  having  received  a  commission  to  deliver  a  definite  reve*- 
lation,  and  to  offer  certain  privileges  and  blessings  to  man,  it  does 
bear  upon  it  marks  of  trustworthiness,  not  onJy  intelligible  t6 
uneducated  minds,  but  more  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  logician^ 
in  proportion  as  they  are  sifted  and  examined.  All  these  are 
destroyed  or  subverted  by  the  theory  of  Popery;  and  in  it, 
therefore,  the  exercise  of  the  logical  faculty  must  tend  to  inft-* 
delity. 

Christianity  appears  as  a  witness  bound  only  to  deliver  a  mea* 
sage,  and  personally  uninterested  in  its  reception :  Popery  as  a 
claimant  of  dominion,  jealous  of  her  own  authority,  and  a  perse- 
cutor in  support  of  it.  Christianity  would  deUver  its  message 
with  a  scrupulous  and  anxious  observance  of  its  limits,  neither 
adding  nor  taking  away  what  it  holds  only  as  a  trust  from  a 
higher  authority :  Popery  professes  to  hold  the  same  trust,  but 
does  not  hesitate  to  tamper  with  ahd  alter  it ;  and  to  dum  even 
the  power  of  enlarging  it  from  sources  known  only  to  herself. 
Christianity  imposes  limits  on  its  own  authority  and  jurisdictbn 
over  the  reason :  Popery  will  allow  of  none.  Christianity,  while 
upholding  its  own  spiritual  independence  and  supremacy,  acknow- 
ledges and  submits  to  another  power — the  State,  as  also  in  its  pecu- 
liar province  holding  a  commission  from  God,  and  in  that  province 
commanding  even  ecclesiastical  obedience !  Popery  repudiates  or 
subverts  every  authority  but  her  own.  In  this  way,  in  a  Christian 
nation,  Christianity  obtains  the  support  of  a  second  witness 
besides  itself,  in  the  person  of  the  State — a  witness  valuable  and 
commanding  respect  in  proportion  to  its  independence,  and  pecu* 
liarly  intelligible  and  impressive  to  common  minds  placed  most 
under  the  influence  of  sense.  And  the  testimony  of  the  State  to 
Christianity,  where  the  Church  acknowledges  its  divine  authority^ 
is  of  a  remarkable  nature :  it  is  not  a  compulsory  testimony  of 
fear ;  for  the  Church,  by  its  own  principles,  cannot  raise  an  arm 
against  it :  it  is  not  the  testimony  of  a  master  to  a  slave ;  for  the 
Cfhurch  is  firmly  fixed  to  refuse  obedience  the  moment  it  commands 
what  is  wrong.  The  State  is  jealous  of  its  power,  and  would  claim 
absolute  control  over  all  things :  the  Church  claims  to  herself  a  pro- 
vince— a  province  most  important  of  all — of  educating  the  mind,  and 
regulating  the  hearUt  of  its  subjects,  and  within  this  will  not  allow 
the  State  to  pass.  And  yet  the  State  submits  to  this  divided  em- 
pire.    Surely  there  is  acknowledgment  here  of  a  power  more  than 
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hiiai9ii>  not  «veat9d  by  tbe  State,  but  placed  within  it  bj  a  Higher 
hand ;  ao  ackaowledgment  which  caxmot  be  made  according  to 
the  theory  of  Popery,  in  which,  if  the  State  hommrs  the  Churchy 
it  doea  so  aa  a  dependent  sulject  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Church;  and  if  it  attacks  the  Church,  it  is  supported  by  the 
essential  interest .  of  a  people,— their  patriotism  and  national 
existence.  When  does  the  lion  witness  most  to  the  presence  of  a 
Diviae' unearthly  power  overruling  it? — ^when  it  crouches  before 
Daniel  in  its  own  den,  or  when  it  falls  fighting  against  the  spears 
of  the  hunters  in  the  wilderness  ? 

Again,  Christianity  contents  itself  with  enunciating  truths  deli- 
vered to  it  by  God,  many  of  them  seemingly  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  incapable  of  being  harmonized  by  the  human  under- 
standing. And  by  the  very  firmness  with  which  she  adheres  to 
doctrines  which  by  their  seeming  opposition  could  not  have  ema- 
nated from  herself,  she  proves  that  they  were  received  from 
without  Popery  rationalizes  and  strives  to  reconcile  them  till  one 
principle  is  lost  in  the  other,  and  thus  destroys  the  great  proof 
of  their  cnriginating  in  a  revelation  from  God,  Christianity  binds 
herself  down  to  stand  in  the  old  ways  and  to  walk  in  the  old 
paths :  Popery  assumes  a  licence  of  moving  wherever  she  chooses. 
Christianity  humbly  recognizes  her  own  imperfection,  and  the 
imperfection  of  the  world  in  which  she  dwells,  and  prepares  for 
disappointment,  and  submits  patiently  to  opposition,  knowing  that 
the  time  is  not  come  for  the  final  triumph  of  truth;  and  that 
truth,  like  its  great  Author,  must  be  led  captive,  and  mocked,  and 
even  be  driven  from  the  world,  before  it  can  gain  the  victory ; 
Popery  stands  upon  the  earth  flushed  with  pride,  and  the  claim 
to  conquests-measuring  its  virtue  by  success,  and  pointing  for 
the  evidence  of  its  truth,  not  to  its  bearing  the  cross,  but  to  its 
wearing  the  crown.  Christianity  is  content  for  its  purpose  to 
wield  the  arms  and  the  machinery  put  into  its  hand  by  God,  how- 
ever weak  they  may  appear  at  first,  and  unsuited  to  their  end : 
Popeiy  seizes  on  any  weapon  which  promises  to  effect  its  pur- 
poses, and  throws  aside  any,  however  sanctified  by  antiquity,  which 
does  not  please  it.  In  this  way  it  has  virtually  suppressed  episco- 
pacy, put  away  the  Bible,  supplanted  priests  by  friars,  tampered 
with  one  sacrament  and  instituted  others ;  created  vows,  dispensed 
with  oaths,  loaded  its  ritual  with  forms,  and  converted  its  churches 
into  theatres  and  its  priests  into  actors.  It  has  acted  as  weak 
man  must  act,  who  wishes  to  rule  over  his  fellows,  and  has  no 
other  means  of  ruling  but  his  own  hand  and  arm,  and  his  own 
craft.  And  in  all  this  it  has  forfeited  the  marks  of  its  character 
aa  an  honest,  humble,  faithful  servant,  and  witness,  and  ambassa- 
dor of  God  upon  earthr 
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'BiA  tbii^^s  not' tte %<iole/' * Tbei« ttrdf^^ 
of  fttct  thett  th^'^utbd  of  ChnsHm^  tMV»^e^[Utinat  tmdaition 
from  GMi  -wbltfe'  Popery,  to'Bd^rtih^leltt^y'AeiiiotMhr  Midevnuiitts. 
Cfarisftianiff  baseft  iCft. belief  tbiU  4ti»-tnkli«  dM^ooiietKtoiaGod, 
firsts  oti  t^  d«olafatioii  of'  our  li^Ml  :•  in  tbifti  Popery  dgt««a  '  But 
Christianity  derives  the  deoWation  of  our  Lord,  mthefiiBt  Mage^ 
through  t^lte  wifnessesy  the  bcidy  or  ooilegeol  the  AjMstlbs;-    It 
does^  this,  not  only  as  a  niattor  of  fact,  but  in  accordance  wiili  ihe 
ivbole  system  of'Providenbe^  and  tko  tftceislfie^  of  bomsn  ii«tarr» 
ivbicb  require  that  to  our  fallible  mindBv  and  inchist*  denser  aima« 
sj^ere  of  the  worlds  I%ht  iAoold-bisootni»  TisiU<o  Vom  tlirotigh  a 
refiecting -medium,  ivfaii^'bteaks'np'  the  one  single  Taj  into  mtaay 
liiies.     Unity  may  be  th^'  1^'  of-  HeatsiH  bat  unity;  "preserved 
in  pluraKty,  must  be  l8io  laiv  of  eartb.  TUs  law,  Bopery^iii  exact 
plopoMion  to  the  perfeetness  of  its  theory>  sets  aside  knd  deslTojwv 
its  very  first  principle  tenck  to  merge  the  college  of  the  Aposdes  in 
the  one  Apostle,  St.  Peter ;  and  in  proportieri  m^  hii»  enptemacy  is  : 
asserted,  in  the  same  proportion  Uie  strength  of  tbe  Apestoboal-' 
testimony  diininiiihes  from  tfwelve  to  one.    But  what  the*  Apostlee . 
tsmght,  GhriMianity  profetfses  to  lesttn  in  the-  s^me  ■  mtaner  from 
the  tesltmbny  i>f  many  distkiet  independeni  charehea  c  it  keeps  ils : 
witnesses  separate,  bcifove  it  brings  them  into  court.    Fopery  fuses  * 
th^m  together..    Eith^  the  Papiil  suitt^^aiM^y  was  reeogniaed  in 
the  first  centuries,  itl  wbieh  ctsse  tbe  maiiy  voieea  of  'the  Cbanckf 
whether  gather^  together  i»  councills,  or  speaking  separately  in 
the  most  remote  countries,  are  in  fdkot  but  one :  they  are  as- many 
copies  of  one  manuscript,  many  versions  of  one  lEftory,  aU  traced 
to  a  single  authority,  afid  therefore  bearing  onlytibe  Yifae.of*!^ 
single  voice;    or,  if  the  Pi^pal  svpremaoy,  being  a  doctrine  tif* 
sudii  infinite  impoHance^  was  not.  known  by  the  apostles  or  liieir- 
fo>towers^  then  revelation  may  be  Enlarged  Itnd  altered.  fbom^Sine  to 
tintie ;  aikl  instead  of  resting  firmly  on  the  fobiidatiaB  and  simpie 
factof  one  faith  delivei^  once  for  M,  the  mind  is  tfarowii  leose^ 
into  a  field  of  conjecture  and  .uneeitainty ;  aqd-  having  «otfaing^ 
definite  fixed  for  its  reception^  ends  in  believing  notiiiiig  defimta 
»-4liat  is,  in  foeKeving  nothing. 

Once  moi^.  Christianity  would  confirm  its  own  dedemtioiL 
of  doctrine  by  ti}>peals  to  a  written  law^^the  Bible :  and  Popeiy 
sets  aside  the  Bitde :  it  puts  in  iaeoounti^,  but  refuses  to  eshibit  ita' 
voDcfaer* ;  it*delivers  its  judgments^  but  does  not  even  peoSsss  to  km 
hovatA  by  statnten  whid^  May  be  read  by  all;  Christianity  rproMea- 
not  only  its  interpretation  i^f  Scriptiire>  but  the  auihoricy  and 
authenticity  of  ScrtptHre  (tself,  and  the  apostolical  chAraotiir  4£ 
her  own  privileges  and'prinK;iple$>  by  reference  to  oneient  reocnnkc 
Popery,  at  once^  not  only  throwi^  a  slur  upon  tbem  whenever  they 
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nMhb».egMasl<l)«rMtfy  but  deitr^js  the  .validity  of  all  aiich  doqa- 
menu  bgfviier  Espvugatofy  kidex^  ahf  comes. into  court  with  a 
confissnoa^  «ff  lUd^r  boasl,  of  .ifo^ery»  gbe  compeU  evex;  one 
who feada  lixe  FatW$  to. dtftruyl  ^  that  af pears. in  her  favour, 
and  to  reoatTe  aUwhichhaa  been  stilL  pemiitted  to  rcuuaia  against 
her  with  increased  oonviction  of  itstruiDi. 

The  Catholic.  Cbansh^in  tbe  savere  administration  of  her  Sa-. 
cnunents^  does lasaevt. the  most  amrful  miraculous  pewers — ^witlL 
pretensiona  wlkic]i»  if  not  awthovized  by  God,  must  be  a  fnghtfol 
blaaphemyj  .and  wJbich  nevertJbeless  she  .has  been  p^nutted 
publicly ilo  ■fKroelaxm^  and  to.  proclaim  most  strongly  and  most 
firmly  by  the.  months  of  her  best,  and  wisest^  and  meekest  chilr 
dim  lor-  1800'  yaaia^  But. she  snbmils  the  test  of  thci^e  powera 
to  the  expeiifaoe  of  each  individual  who. fulfils  the  coaditiona 
required;  and  they  have  affirmed  her  claim  exactly  in  proportion 
as  they  hajvft  CiadfiUed  the  oonditiona  Popery  goes  far  beyond: 
she  also  claims  these  poweci»  but  she  adds  to  them  others  of  the 
same  myaterious  internal  nature- which  are  wholly  beyond  the- 
living  (experience  of  any  one.  When  she  assests  her  command 
over  the  realms  of  puigntavy^  no  one  can  test  this ;  and  theuefore 
she  ev^loys  oth^s  alleged  miiades,  such  as  visions  and  apparir 
tions»  to  oonfirm  it.  When  she  would  exhibit  her  chief  and  m{m% 
awful  miracle  of  transnbstantiationi  the  fiwot  itaelf  is  placed  beyond 
the  Teach  of  all>  esperience ;  and  heve  also  new  miracles  (which  it 
is  irrevevent  even  to  allude  to)  are  necessary,  to  snpfdy  the  proof. « 

Bo>  when  tbe.Cbucch  clauns  and  exercises  theae  powersj  she 
stands  in  the  ciiaractev  of  a  servant,  a  weak  and  sinful  servant^ 
acting  csdy  under  the  will  of  an  omnipotent  Mast^.  Within 
the  circle  of  his  conunanda  she  declares  that  she  is  safe  and 
strsog ;  without  it  thai  her  strength  is  gone.  Her  own  weaknesi^ 
and  Haa  might,  are  {testified  in  the  most  expressive  form  by  her 
rigid,  adminiatrntinn  of  His  sacraments.  Bat  Popery  fsjr  ovear- 
steps  this  line.  Not  content  with  giving  her  blessings  and  ask-r 
ing  blessijigs  through  her  ordinary  pxayers-r-a  power  whidt*  thougb 
in  itself  mkamdouaf  yet  involrss  no  scepticisin,  because  it  esMrtu 
no  precise  promise  of  a  special  answer  in  a  defimte  form--*-sbemttlT 
tip&sa  her  sacvaments  till  they  tacome  ohacms.  Tb^  blesaog 
prosnistd  fay  God  upon  the .  use  of  water  in  baptism  is  extended 
to  holy  water  juad  ltt)ly  wells ;  and  the  prayers  /or  the  sick  whicb 
this  Chnroh.  uses  ace  absorbed  in  the  office  of  extreme  unction^ 
and  «]|toeme  unction  is  permitted  to  be  transferred  by  the  populart 
fiselii^ifom  the  cwt  of  the  body  to  tl^e  salvation  ^f  the  soul,. 
All  the  litde  acts  of  life  which  a  good  Chrietian  -may  well  corny 
menoe  with  pfayec,  and  may  hope  fov  a  general  blessisi^.qn  bif 
j/myets  aie  in  Popeiy  to  be  blessed  by  a  peculiar  form  wbicb 
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bfioomesalioostaworkof  sorcerj.  Cbriituuift  prebr  to  1)0  buried 
in  GODseccated  ground ;  F(^r^  blesses  »  pipce  of  cl&j  to  put  inlo 
the  coiBns  of  the  dead,  that  tbey  may  be  protected  ikom  the  vici-> 
nity  of  beretics  in  their  last  repose.  A  Christian  would  paj 
boaour  and  respect  to  all  that  had  been  associated  with  the  me- 
mory of  good  and  holy  men ;  Popery  transmutes  these  remains  into 
relics  and  into  charms*  And  in  proportion  as  this  is  done  the 
credibility  of  miracles  dies  away.  There  is  a  want  of  that  stem 
confinement  of  the  power  within  certain  fixed  limits^  whichgives  to 
the  assertion  of  them  the  character  of  strict  regard,  to  truth.  There 
is  the  greater  probability  of  failure,  because  they  must  and  can  be 
only  tentative;  and  tentativeness  implies  frequent  disappointmenL 
The  very  claim  to  such  a  power  without  bounds  arouses  suspicion; 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  irregular  desires  and  fancies  of  n^an  in 
his  natural  and  corrupt  state  seems  more  like  a  contrivance  of 
human  policy>  than  a  stem  and  uncompromising  manifestation  of 
Divine  Truth. 

And  thus^  with  respect  to  those  Scripture  miracles  which  desig- 
nated our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  as  the  dij4>ensers  of  a  new  dere^ 
lopement  of  the  one  grand  revelation  of  God  to  man.-*"The  efiect 
of  the  theory  of  Popery  on  these  may  be  estimated  by  the  e&ct 
produced  by  the  miracles  of  the  Egyptian  priests  when  placed 
side  by  side  with  those  of  Moses;  or  of  the  wonders  wrought  in 
the  Apostolic  age  by  sorcerers  and  magicians^  when  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  works  o£  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles*  So  Popery 
places  its  modern  miracles  by  the  side  of  the  miracles  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  uses  them  for  the  same  purpose.  Not  content  with 
asserting  the  existence  of  a  supernatural  power,  which  may 
break  forth  and  manifest  itself  in  the  Church  in  the  later  times 
under  drcumstances  which  defy  analysis  and  proof — ^and  of  whicb 
proof  is  not  required,  because  nothing  is  to  be  built  upon  them--* 
Popery  nuikes  its  miracles  a  main  foundation  of  its  logical  defenoe. 
It  adduces  them  as  evidence  of  doctrinal  tenets^  and  particularly  of 
those  tenets  which  are  challenged  as  novelties*  And  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  was,  and  still  is,  the  encouragement  of  for- 
geries. 

How  far  the  doctrine  of  pious  frauds  is  doctrinally  recognized 
in  the  Romish  Church  need  not  be  determined ;  the  practical 
temptation  held  out  to  them  cannot  be  doubted.  A  congregation 
is  to  be  gathered  round  a  pardcular  church,  and  a  miracle  is  pro* 
duced  as  wrought  in  it  by  some  relic  or  image.  A  new  religious 
order  is  to  be  raised  up,  and  the  rival  fraternities  vie  in  the  mira* 
culous  endowments  of  their  founders*  A  doctrinal  controversy 
prevails,  and  the  decision  is  left  to  some  miraculous  interposition 
from  Heaven*    A  Wfur  against  our  own  Church  is  to  be  carried 
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on,  and  no  argiJiment  so  commonly  appealed  to  as  die  miracles 
of  Rome.  The  very  fact  to  often  boasted  of»  that  before  these 
miracles  are  attested  by  the  Papal  See,  they  undergo  a  most  rigid 
ezamination-^or^  in  the  words  of  Milner^  that  *  it  is  a  miracle  to 
prove  a  miracle  at  Rome* — assumes  the  principle.  In  the  Catholic 
Church  no  new  miracle  is  required  to  be  proved.  It  may  be 
doubted  by  some,  denied  by  others,  accepted  with  the  necessary 
qualiJBcations  by  others.  Even  if  proved  to  be  false,  the  Church 
is  in  no  %tay  affected.  Can  this  be  said  of  the  Romish  miracles? 
Does  toi  eveiy  fresh  weight  given  to  modem  miracles  encourage 
the  fiction  of  them>  eveiy  fiction  risk  detection,  and  every  de-* 
teetion  cov^r  with  suspicion  all  other  miracles  of  a  similar  class 
and  adduced  for  similar  purposes,  even  the  miracles  of  tho 
Gospel  ?    •    ■ 

Nor  is  the  infidel  tendency  of  Popery  to  be  overlooked  in  re- 
gard to  the  mode  in  which  it  undermines  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  and  thus  of  all  miracles  whatever,  by  the  doctrine  of  transub* 
stantiation.  In  Christianity,  as  in  nature  and  in  sound  philosophy^ 
the  senses  are  Ae  foundation  of  all  logical  belief  in  matters  iA 
external  fact.  Touch  this  stone  and  the  whole  superstructure 
roeks,  if  it  does  not  fall.  There  are  indeed  higher  truths  hidden 
deep  in  the  recesses  of  our  nature,  which  ought  not  to  be  affected 
bj  the  shock.  But  the  life  of  man  dwells  chiefly  in  the  sensible 
world.  In  this  his  liionghts  are  busy,  and  his  affections  concentred ; 
and  though  a  philosopher  or  moralist  may  have  some  deep  sure- 
hidden  refuge  where  he  may  retreat  from  the  hurricane  of  seep-* 
tieism,  the  common  people  cannot  find  their  way  to  it,  and,  if 
theii*  homes  fall,  are  buried  under  the  ruins.  For  this  reason- 
the  sceptical  philosopher,  from  the  Greek  Sophist  to  the  modern 
Hume,  commences  with  attacking  the  evidence  of  the  senses; 
and  Popery  does  the  same.  Not  content,  like  Christianity, 
with  declaring  the  unseen  existence  of  things  heyond  the  senses, 
she  asserts  the  sensible  presence  of  things  con^adietory  to  the 
senses:  he  who  once  believes  transubstantiation  may  believe 
anything,  however  contrary  to  experience;  and  be  who  has 
once  been  led  to  believe  anything  will  end  soon  in  believing 
nothing.  Ask  an  Irish  peasant  if  Ms  priest  can  turn  him  into 
an  animal ;  he  answers  yes.  Does  he  require  to  see  the  change 
wrought,  in  order  to  believe  it?  By  no  means.  He  believes  a 
greater  change  without  seeing  it-^in  the  consecrated  wafer.  This 
may  appear  grossly  absurd  to  English  ears,  but  it  is  the  practical 
reasoning  of  Irish  Popery  among  the  lower  classes ; — and  he  who 
reasons  deeper  must  reas(«  only  farther  in  the  same  direction, 
till  dther  the  whole  external  world  vacillates  and  melts  away 
before  his  senses,  or  he'rec<»ls  upon  his  first  principle,  and,  like 
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a^  iiifid«Hty,  of  'thf»  aixkiepib  ceiMiry,  from  m  b^ief  ^in  a-  faot 
contrary  to  peo^e,  he  rwM  into  tbe  wild.  ekitan^igoDce  of  disbe^ 
lic^vi^g  all  heyond  /sense*  . ,  ,       ■  /^ 

A^id  there  is  atill  aBothev  view  in  which  the  infidel  tendency  of 
Popery  coniraste  Btroitgly  with  ChrietABniiy  on  thii  subject  of  die 
evidence  of  tbe  senses, 

Chxislianily  is  reaaadcable  for  ita  wonderfufl  tendemCTs  and 
compassion  to  biunan  nature  on  this  very  point.  It  reeogniBea  Ae 
so^l  of  man  as  imprisoned  in  a  body.  It  addresses  itself  to  ail 
in^ni-tQ  tbe  young,  the  ignorant,  the  sinner,  -the  poor;  who  are 
knmctrsed  most  de^ly  in  the  body,  and  can  itoarcely  be  peeicbed 
^jLQBfUng.  through  it.  Tbe  Church  would»  theuefoTe^  heitl  thdr 
souls  1^  toucjiifif:  their  bodies;  and  thus,- wbeneveor.  a  sign  Ja 
x^eeded  for  her  believing  children^  she  gives  them  as  faif  as  pes'^ 
flible  one  that  is  sensible..  It  is  of  the  utmost  lanportance  that 
tbey  should  know  that  they  haxre  passed  •  intor  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven^  and  ato  entkled  to  its  })rivileges  and  ranat  act  upan^ 
it|  iawj^;  and  she  refers  them  not  esdusively  1o  an  internal 
emotion  which  may  vanish  and  leave  no  trace^  nor  to  a  kigicai 
proof  which  may  even  baffle  or  delude  them,  but  to  an  extemai 
sigUj  the  sign  of  washing  by  water.  It  -is  o£  ecfmi  importanar 
that  they  shoKild  be  assured  of  their  continuaaee  in  fannr  with- 
Heaven,  of  d^eir  dose  proximity  1o  their  Ix»d>  of  their  stillfoeing 
tbe  recipients  of  his  grace.  And  abotlier  sign  i»  appointnd  intbii 
other  holy  sa^ament^  And  it  is  o£  equal  importance  that  tli^ 
should  be  able-to  recogniee  tbe  persons  by  whofli  these  sacramciits 
may.  be  validly  dii^ensed — ^Ihat  they  should  not  be  loft  to  dastin- 
guish  them  by  some  internal  judgment  or  feding^  or  sonw  hidden 
quality  of  mind ;  and  Christiimity  commands  the  selection  o£  her 
ministers  by  the  visible  external  sign  of  impositioa  of  hands*  She 
does  not  exclude  internal  pit)ofs^  but  she  lays  a  great  weight  of 
testimony  on  the  outwanl  sign.  Popery  invalidates  or  destroys 
it :  like  Puritanism  it  drives  the  unhappy  queslionist  to  ae^  ibr 
his  mroof  in  the  hidden  reoctfises  of  the  mind ;  inike  tnUnti&n-^^r 
gnodne^s  of  the  priest,  wbicb  can  never  be  ascertained,  by  mioi: 
And  it  so  clogs  the  validity  of  the  sacrament  >witl»  other  ^ou* 
ditions,  which  can  never  be  scrutinized,  that  no  Roman  Gm* 
thplic  can  ever  be  sure  that  he  has  received  it.  Try  the  .fact: 
Place  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a.  membto  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  a  court  of  justice  to  prove  .  their  thle  .to  .the 
name  and  the  privileges  of  a  Christian,  and  what  jury  would  dans' 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  unhappy  Romanist?  How  tould  tiiey 
ascertain  the  intuition  of  the  priest,  how  satisfy  themselves  of  his 
internal  fitness,  how  discover  if  all  the  minute  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Romish  Church  for  the  celebration  of  either'Saera^ 
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ment^  snd  iivilUo«t  >whibh  tli«y  b^oiMMM^  lAvAlid  (fum  corifkihtr 
nmzm&nimm)i  jkacb '  hem  •  duly  periE^naiMd ?  ""*  Singly  fhere  is 
something  awful  in  this  tampering  with  tbe^onlinances  of  -Ood  ; 
■I  tfaiB  floeptidukiiiiand  ddubt  into  which  men  moM  be  l^oWrt  by 
theaTer4Oii^i0us;<6irar<'ailibiti(Mi»efforf  t6  iMkeailthin^  sitferind 
more  clear  than  they  are  purposely  left  by  PrdWdetioe. 

.  Onoemoivi  Wheii  fCbriiliamty  appeared^  it  appeared  not  as 
H  mjbmBsaxm*  and  derangement  of  the  esistiiig  oonrse  of  eifil  go- 
rtaMnent^  but  as  a;  sMrel^  gentle  spirit^  preserving  its  forms>  com^ 
jdyingr' with 'its  laws,  and>  in  all  lawful' things,  brhfigidg  men  rather 
iato  obedidnciBt  tm  their  rulers  than  their  rulem  kito  obedience  t<y 
itsdf.  Its  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.-  The  hand  which  pive  it 
its  ova  oonmissstoii  had  befem  this  mavked  out  the  bc^tinds  of  thb 
nacbns,  had  placed  kings  Qpon  their  thrones>  had  cdniftittited  civil 
ssdety^  and  iq  she  vevy  necessities  of  that  society  had  creAled  and 
oonseor^led  a  witness  to  divine  truth.  If  kings  wens  lo  become  the 
aarsing  fathersand  queens  the  cursing  mothers  of  the  Ghvrch^f 
dsey  necognized  her  as  a  minister  from  Heaven,  having  a  peculiar 
pcovince  and  charged  with  the  highest  gifts,  it  was  still  as  sovie*' 
imgoM,  still  as  retaining  their  own  fftovmc&i  ftnd  tbek  own  com^* 
misaion  from  the  same  auAiority.  They  knelt  at  th«  ahar,  bat^ 
they  did  not  abandon  the  throne^ust  as  the  Chuvch  knelt  befote' 
the  Sbrona^  reserving  to  herself  iMiU  th<^  empire  of  the  altsr  ahd 
the-pnlpit*  if  .one  Hskct  in  #odiesias6cal  history  is  d^r  it  is--* 
tha*  the  Chuvdi  monldedherslelf  on  the  existing'  divisk>as  of  the 
Stale^  as  by  an'  aMcknoii^edged  apostolical  law;  She  wa^  com* 
mancM,  indesd,  to  diffuse  herself  iiil^  every  pmvince  and  king* 
dosn>  in  each  06  these  t^  oast  her  children  into  a  new  form,  not 
sopesseding,  but  impfonng  and  addkig  to  their  exLsrting  civil  orgs* 
nimtion:  they  wers  to  be  members  of  the  State  still,  but  tbetn*, 
bera  of  the  Chqroh  also,  the  new  relation  no  way  interfering  wHh 
tbecbilieswhidi  previously  Existed.  And  those  w%o  sttfdy  the* 
hisAoiyef  emi  society. will  m>t  dispute  the  wisdom  of  such  a  rnle,\ 
pwhihiting  the  intvusioh  of  the  spiritual  power  on  the  privilcfges 
ofr  die  State,  or  of  another  equally  wise,  prohibiting  the  spiritual 
power  of  one  State  from  interfering'  with  the  -  regulatuMtis  of 
anothev. 

Man^in  every  form  of  society^  must  have  mdny  membeni  in  onc^  / 
body,  and  the-  miity  of  the  body  must  be  preserved,  not-  by  one ' 
visible  head  or  universal  monarch,  but  by  o^  that  is  invisible.  ' 
There  is  a.  socieiry  bf  natiens  M  wc41  as  a  society  of'  individuals  r 

there  must  be-  an  ind^ndenl  b^ing  and  character  in  each,  in  * 

— .  ■    ■  .■■..,. — ^^ — .- '  ■■  ■  ■  . — ,  .t 

*  See  (be  wliole  chapter  '  De  Defcctibus  in  Oelebratione  Missarum  occurreotibus*  iu 
the  ^HonfM  Miaial;'  but  the  tahject  ir  not  one  idiich  couMi  he  properly  entered  into 
iuthsfapnse^tsnevuuHitelfj    . 
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order  to  establish  the  rehrtiotii  on  which  depend  the  virtues  mid 
duties,  the  mutual  inftnences,  and  aids^  and  corrections,  the  manj 
chances  of  safety  and  refuge  for  truth  and  justice  when  perilled 
upon  any  one  plank,  which  are  to  be  focmd  in  the  great  political 
incorpofations  of  mankind,  just  as  in  the  intercourse  of  famStes, 
and  in  the  associations  of  single  beings.  To  secure  this,  Nature 
lierself  haa  framed  the  habitable  globe — ^here  throwing  up  her 
mountain  ridges,  there  pouring  in  her  rivers,  there  q>r^itig  out 
her  sands  and  deserts,  there  studding  islands,  and  embaying 
^oceans,  that  the  globe  itself,  as  it  were,  may  be  chrystaHised  in 
compartments  for  the  reception  of  man,  and  may  mould  him  into 
the  definite  forms  best  suited  for  the  dispensations  of  Proridence. 
The  disturbance  of  these  by  foreign  conquest  and  interference 
has  been  the  black  spot  in  history.  It  has  not  only  deluged  the 
«arth  with  blood,  but  has  disorganized  the  internal  economy  of 
Nations;  has  broken  up  and  destroyed  the  primary  bonds  of 
society ;  has  paralyzed  the  movements  of  mankitkl  by  casting  them 
into  unmanageable  masses ;  has  stunted  the  growth  of  that  varied 
dcrelopement  of  human  nature  which  gives  it  command  without 
and  perfection  within;  and  has  stifled  the  free  circulation  of 
thou^t,  which  never  flashes  out  into  light  but  in  passing  through 
two  opposite  media.  And  a  system  of  which  the  essential  fea- 
ture is  foreign  interference  with  national  life  is  rather  to  be 
ranked  with  Ae  aggressive  ambition  of  which  war  and  blood- 
shed are  the  frnit,  and  the  spirit  of  evil  the  root,  than  with  that 
Messed  oommunion  of  Christianity  which  would  ensure  unity, 
peace,  and  concord  among  all  nations.  Unity,  indeed,  Cfaristia* 
nity  would  seek ;  and  to  give  unity,  peace,  and  concord  to  all  man-> 
kind  is  one  of  its  chief  appointed  functions.  But  it  Would  attain 
this  by  a  different  process  than  the  creation  of  an  universal  mo- 
narchy, incapable  of  realization,  and,  if  realized,  pregnant  with 
evil.  It  would  plant  in  every  nation  a  body  of  its  ministers, 
to  be  the  priest  and  prophet  of  that  nation,  to  undertake  the 
duties  which  in  every  country  must  be  assigned  to  one  class  of  the 
oommnnity-'iHlttties  of  worship,  of  education,  of  spiritual  example 
and  control.  A  Church  is  no  new  element  in  the  organization  of 
nations ;  it  had  its  being  from  the  first  in  every  ciril  society ; 
and  all  that  Christianity  would  do  is  to  make  it  Christian, 
instead  of  idolatrous  or  pagan.  It  would  employ  its  priests  and 
prophets,  not  as  an  extrinsic  intrusive  power  forced  into  a  nation 
by  a  foreign  hand,  but  as  a  part  of  the  nation  itself^  attached 
to  its  soil,  bound  by  its  laws,  interested  in  its  welfare,  subject  to 
its  lords,  in  all  but  that  especial  prorince  assigned  to  itself  by 
Heaven.  It  knows  that  in  all  but  this  prorince  a  churdi  thus 
constituted  mnst  be  weak  and  powerless,  exposed  to  the  j^lousy 
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and  oppr^tsion  of  Aat  power  wlach  rules  the  body^  and  in  human 
ejfis  liable  to  he  crushed  and  oTerwhelmed.  Bat  such  is  the 
eonditioa  of  good  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  it  is  a  glimmering, 
fiickenng  flame^  open  to  all  the  Uasts  of  heaven — and  yet  it 
livas^  through  faith;  it  cannot  che  or  be  extinguished,  till  its 
faith  ia  gone ;  its  life  i$  not  lost  till  men  neek  to  save  it,  and  to  save 
it  by  some  contrivance  of  their  own.  Let  a  church  humbly  and 
loyally  devote  itself  to  that  h(»est  service  of  its  sovereign  which 
mast  be  identiGal  with  its  service  to  its  Maker ;  let  it  abstain  soru- 
pnlooaly  &om  all  attempts  to  trespass  on  the  province  of  the  civil 
power ;  when  the  civil  power  would  tyrannise  let  it  submit,  rebuking 
those  who  would  urge  it  to  call  down  fire  from  Heaven,  and  heaU 
ing  those  who  would  take  its  life ;  and  there  is  a  Providence  aboVe 
which  tuvna  the  hearts  of  kings>  and  will  preserve  it  through  all 
its  trials.  But  let  it  rest  on  a  human  arm ;  let  it  claim  powers 
which  have  not  been  assigned  to  it;  let  it  endeavour,  in  its  own 
defence,  to  arm  subjeeta  against  theur  kings,  or  kings  against  their 
saljecta ;  let  it  enlist  a  fordign  arm  to  %bt  its  battles ;  or  abandosi 
ita  allegiance  and  its  patriotism  to  gather  round  some  external 
centre  in  order  to  overawe  its  oppressors,  and  its  fate  is  sealed.  It 
has  cbostti  an  arm  of  flesh  to  contend  with  an  arm  of  flerii— «has 
taken  the  sword  instead  of  the  word,  and  by  the  sword  it  wU 
periah. 

And  this  sword,  in  the  history  of  the  Churchy  has  been  Popery* 
We  may  endeavour  to  make  idle  distinctions  between  a  tempOTat 
and  a  spiritual  power,  and  affect  to  separate  one  from  the  other—* 
asj  logically,  we  may  sever  the  body  from  the  8oul<-*-but  practically 
there  is  no  such  division.  He  that  rules  the  soul  may  also  rule 
the  body ;  and  he  who  daims  a  spiritual  power  in  order  to  defend 
the  Church  against  a  temporal  power  by  other  means  than  faith, 
patience^  and  lawful  submission,  must  become  a  temporal  power 
himself.  If  he  attempts  to  battle  with  flesh  and  blood,  he  must 
assume  the  form  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  such  has  been  the  form 
of  Popeory,  and  such  its  history :  a  struggle  for  honour  and  pre^ 
cadence,  for  investitures  and  provisions,  for  Peter's  pence  and 
lucrative  endowments,  for  the  disposal  of  armies  and  the  oolIecti<m 
of  taxes^-^for  anything  but  that  simple^  single  privilege  appointed 
by  God  himself  to  the  Christian  Church,  of  witnessing  to  his  truth 
upon  earth,  and^  when  the  persecutor  insists,  of  sealing  Uiat  wit- 
ness with  her  blood. 

If,  tben>  it  be  thought  that,  by  this  distinction  and  distri*^ 
butioA  of  national  branches  of  the  Church,  the  unity  and 
catholicity  of  the  Church  is  impaired  as  a  whole,  the  answer 
is,  that  unity  is  of  various  kinds,  and  each  kind  applicable  to 
its  own  olas9  of  aulgects;  and  the  unity  of  spiritual  beings  is 
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net  to  be  produced  in  the  same  way  as  the  unity  of  material 
objects.  Unity  of  belief  in  all  fundamental  doctrines — umiy 
of  discipline  in  all  things  apostolically  ordained— ^unity  of  head- 
ship in  the  acknowledgment  of  one  invisible  Kwg,  filling  one 
bddy  with  one  Spirit — unity  of  duty  in  witnessing  to  one  trudi, 
joining  in  essentially  one  worship^  and  upholding  one  and  the 
same  code  of  fundamental  morality — unity  of  authority^  by  deriv- 
ing all  grace  and  ministerial  power,  through  various  but  anak^jous 
cl^nnels^  from  one  and  the  same  source — and  unity  of  heart  and 
Spirit,  evinced  and  preserved  by  meeting  together  at  the  same 
altars^  and  communicating  in  all  brotherly  acts :  surely  .-this  is 
unity  sufficient  to  realise  the  most  perfect  picture  of  Christian 
charity — to  realise  it  more  completely  and  more  strikingly  by  the 
communion  of  Greek  and  Jew>  of  Englishman  and  RomaUj  eadi 
preserving  their  local  ties  and  distinctive  peculiarities,  than  if 
they  were  fused  into  one  people,  under  one  visible  monarch,  and 
gathered  round  one  visible  centre.  The  diversity  in  accidents 
commends  and  magnifies  the  identity  in  essentials.  And  this  unity 
of  the  Christian  Church,  located  in  distinct  but  not  separate 
branches  throughout  the  world,  would  bring  with  it  really  and 
effectively  the  union  of  its  civil  kingdoms.  Even  at  this  day  we 
hav«  learnt,  from  bitter  experience,  that  there  is  no  bond  for  the 
peace  and  love  of  nations  so  sure  as  communion  in  one  Church ; 
but  it  would  be  an  union  without  jealousy,  without  encroachment, 
without  disloyalty,  without  war  and  bloodshed,  without  the  miser- 
able intrigues  and  chicanery  which  creep  in  wherever  foreign 
interference  is  attempted  or  permitted,  and  which  constitute,  it  is 
lamentable  to  think,  the  history  of  Popery. 

One  more  point  we  must  briefly  touch  upon,  in  which  the  sys- 
tem of  Popery  stands  out  in  strange  contrast  to  that  of  Chri^ia- 
nity — ^its  Judaism. 

It  is  a  retrograde  movement  in  that  progressive  developement  of 
Revelation,  which,  from  the  germ  of  the  first  prophecy  given  to  man 
in  Eden,  has  been  gradually  unfolded  through  the  stages  of  the 
Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  the  Prophetical,  and  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. Planted  first  in  the  bosom  of  a  family,  from  thence  it 
expanded  in  the  tribe ;  then  spread  out  in  a  nation ;  then  shot 
forth  its  leaves  and  branches  more  fully,  as  the  nation  itself  rose 
up  in  the  maturity  of  its  organization ;  and  finally  burst  forth  in 
the  fulness  of  its  form  to  gather  every  country  and  race  under  the 
shadow  of  a  Catholic  Church.  Bat  Popery  would  stunt  this  last 
developement,  and  would  retain  or  restore  the  system  of  a  by-gone 
stage  in  an  imperfect- revelation.  In  the  stage  of  Judusm,  revela- 
tion was  confined  to  a  single  nation ;  Rome  would  confine  it  also. 
Judaism  would  therefore  have  one  fixed  local  centre,  whicji,  in  a 
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Catholic  Charch  to  be  spread  throughout  the  worlds  is  no  more 
possible*  Poperj  fixes  her  local  centre  also*  As  planted  in  a  mngle 
nation,  Judaism  was  placed  under  its  one  high  priest — so  each 
diocese  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  placed  under  its  single  bishop ; 
•but  in  the  aggregation  of  manj  bishoprics  and  many  nations  Popery 
"Would  retain  the  practice,  even  where  the  analogy  ceases,  by 
the  reduction  of  all  bishops  to  one.  Judaism  was  addressed  to 
Iraman  nature  not  yet  spiritualized  by  a  new  creation ;  it  had,  there- 
lore,  its  carnal  sacrifices — ^and  Popery  has  hers ;  its  carnal  punish- 
Aents — so  are  those  of  Popery ;  its  morality  of  outward  acts— so  is 
that  of  Popery ;  its  ritual  of  forms — that  of  Popery  is  the  same. 
It  made  external  splendour  and  rule  the  criterion  of  its  power 
iiefore  God,  and  of  its  success  with  man :  so  does  Popery.  And  its 
consequent  feelings  were  the  same.  It  was  exclusive,  selfish,  con«» 
temptuous  of  others,  limiting  salvation  within  the  pale  of  its  own 
race :  so  does  Popery.  It  built  upon  its  fathers  in  the  flesh,  for 
.whose  sake  the  Jews  were  beloved  by  God,  when  as  yet  no  othcsr 
canse  of  love  had  been  given,  more  than  upon  God  himself;  and 
Popery  deserts  the  altar  of  God  to  worship  before  those  of  his 
saints.  Judaism  was  constantly  in  danger  from  the  temptations 
•of  idolatry,  as  in  a  people  who  possessed  but  an  eye  of  flesh — in 
^rbom  the  eye  of  the  spirit  discerning  and  realizing  the  presence 
o£  invisible  things  was  not  yet  awakened  r  Popery,  even  if  it  could 
lie  rescued  from  the  guilt  of  actual  idolatry,  yet  cannot  live  or 
wcmship  without  its  images.  Judaism  was  stern  and  unforgiving 
in  its  authoritative  voice,  while,  in  its  corruption  hymen,  it  became 
a  system  of  lax  indulgence :  the  voice  of  I^opery  is  known  by  its 
curses  upon  evil,  while  her  practice  is  full  of  encouragement  to  it 
Judaism,  in  its  latest  form,  was  based  upon  tradition,  to  the  exclu- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures :  Pop^  is  so  likewise.  Judaism  admitted 
within  its  bosom  the  most  opposite  sects,  and  tolerated  them  under 
one  condition-— of  their  rallying  lound  the  visible  temple  :  Popery 
permits  and  fosters  discordant  societies  and  parties,  content  if  they 
agree  in  one  point*-rthe  recognition  of  her  own  paramount  autho- 
zity.  Judaism  had  prophets  and  teachers,  whom  it  jH'ofessed  to 
reverence,  while  it  reviled  and  disobeyed  them:  Popery  appeals 
to  the  Fathers,  and  whenever  the  Fathers  are  opposed  to  her,  con- 
demns and  insults  them.  Judaism  feared  to  trust  itself  to  die  pro- 
tection of  an  Almighty  Grod,  and  desired  to  have  a  king  over  it, 
like  the  rest  of  the  nations ;  and  Popery,  for  the  very  same  reason, 
has  converted  its  bishopric  into  a  throne.  And  Judaism,  goaded 
on  by  the  bigotry  of  an  exclusive  secular  ambition,  concentred  on 
one  single  spot,  broke  out  into  turbulence  and  rebellion  against 
the  constituted  authorities  of  nations  wherever  it  was  scattered; 
while  Popery,  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  belief^  has 
VOL.  LXXi.    NO.  CXLI.  Q  raised 
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raised  in  every  coxmixj  the  ttan^Urd  of  r^voUj  and  been  tpoui^;ed 
and  persecuted  ii^  each  as  the  firebraod  of  civil  society.  Maoj 
more  parallels  might  be  added  to  ilLustra.te  this  similarity  of  Popery 
with  Judaism  in  its  worst  forms ;  and  they  may  well  be  studied 
by  those  who  would  compare  it  with  the  advanc^  stage  of  revela^ 
tion  exhibited  in  Christianity ;  and  let  ns  add«  by  those  who  are 
perplexed  with  those  prophecies  of  Antichrist  which  seem  to 
imply  that  Antichrut  will  himself  be  closely  connected  with 
Judaism  as  well  as  with  the  Churdi ;  and  by  the  perpetual  recip**- 
rence  in  the  Bomish  contcoversialists  of  false  and  strange  analo*^ 
gies  deduoed  from  Judaism* 

There  is  another  great  and  essential  point  of  omtrast  which 
must  he  mentioned,  though  to  many,  perha,ps,  it  may  appear 
far-fetched  and  unpractical. 

One  singular  mark  set  upon  the  Divine  operations,  as  th^y  are 
presented  to  man^  is,  that  to  ordinary  eyes  Uiey  appear  irregular, 
confused,  and  unsystematic :  while,  on  a  nearer  approach,  they  fall 
into  a  beautiful  harmoiQr^  though  a  harmony  not  yet  capable  of  per  <- 
feet  vealixation  in  this  world.  Without,  they  exhibit  a  tendency^to 
disorderj  but  within  as  strong  a  tendency  to  order.  Thus  the 
phenomena  of  Nature  rise  before  us  in  a  strange  mace  of  inooa** 
gruities  and  marvels,  but  when  scrutinized,  they  separate  snd  mar* 
shal  themselves  each  under  its  general  law.  Thus  the. earth,  to  a 
hasty  traveller^  is  tossed  about  and  dislocated  into  a  chaoaof  hete^ 
rogeneous  materials ;  but  the  geologist  sees  that  it  is  a  structure 
piled  and  built  up^  and  even  fractured  with  design  as  by  an  art. 
Thus  the  life  of  man  %eem»  a  sand-heap  of  qhanoes,  but  faith  dis* 
c^TBB  a  line  of  Providence  running  through  and  binding  them  all 
into  one.  Thus  history  is  a  mass  of  facts,  bewildenng  the  thought, 
till  the  fates  and.  acts  of  empire  are  ranged  under  the  eye  of  a 
Christian,  and  grouped  round  the  one  great  end  of  creation,  {ffe* 
destined  from  the  beginning,  and  then  they  are  discovered  to  be  a 
plan.  And  thus  the  Bible  is  no  treatise  of  art;  the  Creed  no 
logical  developement  of  a  single  principle;  religion  itself  no  one 
fixed  rule  of  practice,  precluding  doubt  and  reconciling  4x>ntra- 
rieties :  but  in  each  there  is  a  superficies  of  irregularity  and  mul- 
tiplicity ;  and  the  rule,  and  order,  and  unity  lie  hid  in  the  depths 
beneath,  only  to  be  discovered  by  a  purged  and  practised  eye. 

The  wisdom  of  such  an  arrangement  as  addressed  to  imperfect 
man,  as  bringing  a  right  influence  to  bear  upon  his  moral  nature, 
without  evoking  that  logical  spirit  which  would  seduce  him  from 
practice  to  speculadon*— its  adaptation  to  an  eye  which,  at  the 
best»  can  oidy  see  things  in  parts  and  fragments*— its  evid^ace 
of  an  external  origin  for  the  ol^gecta  thus  brought  before  the  mind 
(since,  if  they  emanated  from  a  human  reason^  they  would  be  stu<* 
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dioirsly  thrown  into  sfaape,  and  the  process  of  theii*  6re^tion  and 
tile  mutaal  dependence  of  the  parts  wonid  be  elaborately  dis« 
played) — the  admirable  exercise  tbns  provided  for  the  intellect  in 
evolmg  general  lavirs  from  a  mass  ofinoongr aides,  without  compro* 
mising'tme  faith-— these  considerations  maybe  left  untouched :  the 
fact  is  sufficiently  obvious  as  regards  the  dispensation  of  Hearen. 
'  In  direct  contradiction  to  this,  and  in  agreement  with  other  con* 
trivances  emanating  from  the  imaginations  and  desires  of  ttian. 
Popery  bears  on  its  face  the  form  of  perfect  unity  and  system, 
and  only  when  examined  jnbre  closely  doer  it  brieak  up  into  a 
thousand  forms  of  yagueness,  instability,  and  disorder.  It  lul- 
dresses  itself  to  the  htnnan  mind  with  a  most  fascinating  tempta- 
iiod,  which,  like  all  other  etil  temptations,  dissolves  at  last  into  a 
cheat.  It  promises  all  that  a  corrupted  hearb  and  impatient  rea- 
son requires,  bat 

It  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 

And  brealoi  it  to  oar  hope. 
it  calls  on  the  Christian,  perplexed  ^^ith  the  apparent  disunion 
of  a  Church,  divided,  like- the  branches  of  a  tree,  into  different 
localities,  to  restore  its  perfect  unity  by  recognizing  one  visible 
head.  But  when  the  visible  head  is  acknowledged.  Popery  is  stiil 
eompelied  to  allow  all  that  c<mstituted  dissimilarity  be&Mre ;  to  per- 
mit subjects  to  remain  divided  indUlerent  soils  and  countries,  with 
difference  of  language,  difference  of  leaders,  difference  of  manners, 
difference  even  of  doctrinal  sCatementi,  in  many  points ;  and  these 
differences  still  metre  palpaMe  and  more  offensive,  because  they 
are  permitted  and  encouraged  by  one  and  the  same  authority.  It 
offers  to  the  mind,  distracted  between  conflicting  spiritual  rulers, 
a  refuge  from  all  such  controversies  by  submitting  to  one  antho* 
rity,  which  shall  embrace  and  subordinate  all.  But  when  he 
comes  to  the  throne  of  the  Pope,  and  asks  for  the  authority  itself, 
the  throne  is  empty  or  disputed.  Is  he  to  obey  the  Pope  in  all 
things,  or  in  some  ?'-^in  matters  of  faith,  or  only  of  opinion  7 — 
with  a  council,  or  without  ?«-^with  a  council  bs  an  adviser,  or  as  a 
co-ordinate  or  a  superior  authority  ?*-^when  speaking  ex  caikedra, 
or  as  a  private  doctor  ?  Whom  is  he  to  obey?  The  answer  is^ 
the  Pope;  but  when  the  question  is  brought iiome  to  a  particular 
case^  ine  Pope  disappears,  and  a  host  of  doubts  and  controversies 
rise  tip  and  quarrel  in  his  place.  Even  when  one  of  these  con- 
tending theories  has  been  embraced,  «nd  his  mind  is  now  sinking 
to  rest  on  the  Soft  cushion  of  an  infallible  guide,  excluding  nil 
doubt  and  discordance,  there  are  as  many  dieories  of  Pkpal  in- 
MUbility  as  there  are  of  Papal  authori^.  Conditions  are  multi- 
ptied««^contingencies  imagined-^the  admission  iitself  pressed  up  to 
a  point  in  whidi  the  fundamental  laws  of  hinaian  nature  must  be 
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i^iUxadicied^  by;  suppuiiaf  r  thAt  if!  4ba  P^ppe  pi;Qff9u»(Cc4  right  to 
be  wropg^aa4.wrq^g  to  be,right,.we;jhwil4  be  bp^mdto  balUv« 
bim;  aD4.  tbe  promise^of .2^^  iof^llibl^rgwd^  W^'^  ia.a.declanaliom 
thAt  be ^aniiptdeceiira .^Q  long:  a«<  b0  jdoesxiip^jfalt  infp  bere^y  9r 
fakeboi^d^  but^b^tber  ib^  aan.faU.ar.noV-^.livb^tbei'  oroo.tbpi^ 
eusU^ny  powfir  t^^  pinopounoepp  imcb  a  q^eiitioar-rwbetberr  th^/t 
is,  b^*  b9  uijUlible,.  and- we  -mtKyXi/^  entirely;  rpbeyied  irqm  .tbe 
tiouble  of  ^wxoimaig  iox  ^fUfft^lveft-faU.  tbU  19,  fipAliy  >ft  jm(.« 
matter  of  pjrivala.iiqpbmn,.  qx^  wbi^h  f  Tbe  Cb^rck*  ba«  not  yet  cfer 
fud^,  ar^  probaUy  ift . unable  toxlecide.   .....         .     , . 

It  if.  tbe.  s^mpe  wUh  ;tbe  .conflicting  obligauona  of  ,tb0  citoea  and 
tbe  cbatrcbmaa.  ..gcriptuxe  seas,  no  difficnb^  u^  commanding' .  na 
to  booour  and  obey  botb-  tbe  ,Cbnrch  .and.  tbe  Kiag ;  and  St.  Baxd 
saw.  nooontj»4^<^tiQn.in/tbe  pcoblsm  of.  two  distinct  juirisdictions 
over  one  body*  eacb  mutually  .conti:olUng  and^jiubjeot  to.  tbe 
Qtber^  wben.be  «iid' the  wMiBibatb  not  power  of  ber  own  body» 
bnt  tbe  busb^nd;  and  likewise  the*  husband  hath  not  power  of 
bia  own  body^  but  the  wife/  He  made  such  a  •  seeming  pasadox 
the  yery  eMenceoC  that  first. Atone  in  the  fabric  of  society — tbe 
domestic  relation.  But  hun^l^a  reason  cannot  reconcile.  tbo9e 
dntiesin>a  logi^l  fi>nvi>  and.Popeiyj  therefore, is  reader  to  remove 
tbe  doubt  wbicb '  .bangf  over  tbe  double  law  by  destroying  one*- 
b$lf;  it  unconsecrf teii  and  detbroneff  the  Stale^  and  erects  ite 
sole  throng,  v^pon: tbe  #lt^.:i  Ajad  here  we?  might  eapect.  to  .be.^ 
rest;.  buliber)a,al^  we  nre  baffled  once  moce;  For  it  dares  aql, 
eyjw  m  tbeory,  rettMo ve  4be  appearance  of  ^  State^  like  tbe  eastep;* 
piriej^tboockf.it  Jl^iows.  that  without  flome  okil  power  dis^ctfraia 
itselfrit.cannpt'exiftt  itself.  It  ist.  therefore,  obliged  to  confesSit<» 
the  reality, of  this  civil  power^  and  its  extent  it  does  xidt  pretend 
to  define,  Spirituals  and  temporals  indeed  may  be  a  distinction 
easily  drawn  in  words^;  hut  tibuay  have  no  preqiee  line  of  demarcar 
tion  t):ace!abl0  in  f 9ict •  Even  when  isupposedi  to  exist,  ^eapassea  ^ 
the  line  are  4dlo wed  at  se^very. point  where  t^nporalamay  bejna^te 
bear  upon,  spirituals i;  .and  tbe  boundavy  <»ice  vanished  or.  nni^erf 
tiun^  tbe  whole,  question  is  involved  in  the^amema^.of  pniple^dQr 
OS  if  it  had  never,  been  laid  down  p  and  «pUi$ions  and  pvar>  .1^ 
peacCf.are  tbe< end <q( the : unhallowed. nsui^aitiion^    .         \  ^   r..  I 

And  iso  it  is.  with  doctrinal  teaching.  Seait^- And  .^«^^«4  by 
tbe conflictaTof  meq  whose. very  boast, ia..di4i€^io«>  Md.  unable 
to  strike  ofitself  the  outnaeo/t  Catholic  tratb^rai  weak  mind  iis  glad 
to  take  ref gge  in  :th^  asfyium  which  Popery  opeaa  i^c  unstable  ^  or 
unthinking  Cbristiansj  in; ita  daotrine  of  Church. ta»thQrUy»v  U 
eeems^trange tO'tbeundf^aiandiag  oftigncvant aaoim  asit 4^1  pain.* 
fui  to  his  irritable  impatieacej  tn^uppeea  tbatnny  ^oud  wbateirer 
should  be.permiUed>by>Providenee.to.  bfu^  o^er^ tbe<  definiiji^e 
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t)f'ibAl  MA^»M^H  isfltt^c^itoiii^  to^  Jkaiitttkltii' "F^p^fy  Mi^dr  on 
4h^  o<;ic^ioti,  i^hii  J>t(Hikhh^  ^t'proscriptibtl  Mid  f^&nbhxn^nt  of  all 
ffcubt,  iiponort*  einy  ebti^Stteri-^Ihe  rfedeptfert" of  the  decree*  if>f 
iheClmircb;  Jt'ilppteatS^ simple  rentedyartd  an  dbvifetri tribunal* 
offering' a;  solutibtt' to  all '  difficult!^,  armi  enstrrrifi^  a  perffeet  and 
tttrbrokeri  repose  tefth^'itainid-^uttta "it  b  tried*  ih»n,  jutve*  ap* 
ptoach,  the  Vbiic^  itielf;»Who4te  decrees  we'  are*  toi  t>bey,  hi!stead  of 
fi^ifig*  itself  iti'oife  place^  sfaifts  ami  Ranees  abMt  Kke  the  souttdi 
ol^'aTeiittiloqnist;»t!OW  calling  hertj  and  •  wow  there,  rtowinvftto^ 
and  then  repellingf,  until  all  hope  of  following* 'it  isldSf.  And 
when  it  does  speak,  it"  i^eaic^iti'  stieh  a  torrent  of  past  dedrees 
itnd^eamms,  old  atfd  6e#,  eotmteractiflg  arid  cxjnflemfting  eaeh  other, 
ikmxe  wrapped  up  inn  dead^langiM^,  others  framed  in  emgnDas-, 
some  df  more^atid'dthteri'  of*  less  anSlority;'  some'  pronounced 'tf* 
^^titkedrS;  atid'soMe  ds  priviite'  opinions,  that^  even '  if  tonfikied '  to 
ibe  poiit;  the  ffleihoiy  most 'fail  m  atttenipling  to^asp  th^in  ;'  and 
^helETlite  futureis  adided  to  them,  arid- all  Is  require  to  tie  ^a<s 
kiio^l^ged  whith'at  any  tittief'may  be  ehittidated  by  the  Chint*r, 
the  cdhprehensiM  of  th^di  becomes 'im^k)«5ible,  atidthb' fsntll 
Iniiks  down  eiLhadsted  and  iii-despedr; 

Iti  the  same  tlesire' of' thr6wing<eT^y thing  into  system  and 
lin^iity,  tod  of  trimming  and  squaring  the  ih^c^lar' Ihiu^anee  of 
liitare,  to  suit  the  logical  firculties'  of  man,  -Pl^et^  deals  with  its 
particular  doctrines;  ■  Examine  the  Rdnian  cofaltt>versialists,  and 
Ibey-aretill  rationalists.  They  begin  with  a-  tfatofy,'and  to  this 
theory  eohfc^  tfae&r' facts  «ild«th^  te^monies.  -  CWistiatnty 
l^ins  Nri A  facts,  find  then  shows  that, 'beiiig  true -in  themselvt^ 
mid  ihdii^ptitable,  they  are  not  less  in  accbtdariide  witbar  ddep>phi« 
losopby  and  iritb  praaieal  utility i  But  when  the '  logical  process 
^  Popery  is  animl'  at  its^closei  instead  of -finiSngf  •oui^elves  testing 
<m  %he  firm  s«4id  basis  of  demonstratiov,  aloiig  whi^h  We '  hadifi^ 
thetto  been  conducted,  we  are  lodged  <m-  a  quicksand.  In  the  true 
datbolic  Ghuyeh  the  reasonds  perplcHed  indeed,  and  Ae  feifh  tried 
in  tke  recepison  *of  those  binary  doet^nes  which  constitwe^  Christ 
tianlrtitte,  as  iB  tfcegrmid  fundaxnental  faotse^f  aTitfi^inUnity, 
HnA  ah  Unity  in' Trinity  ^  of  the  twofold  ehaa^acferof  our  bleinsed 
Lord;  of  the  outwai^d  sign  and  the  in#itfd'gttlce'ifl  the  ijacttimeflt^; 
€ft  the  meitonesis  6f  mafi  in  hiinsetf;  and  his  grand^fur  as  conhebted 
Witit'the  Deity j-^ins  own ^ersbital  rei^ttsiMlity,'and yet  6f  one 
^^r^rrnling'Pi^tideiH^^'bf  thid  r^s)pee«  due  tfiihis^iroM  and  the 
l»are  wWeh  nliiisr  %e|ak^  of  the  body  ;•  of  bis  pbsition^iti  the  wdrld 
lis  coi^pellMtaUii^  it/  ahdthe^dttty  of  leaving' aHtfaii^tdf  follow 
hiif  Mitster ;  ^  Chd'aufb^mtya^kd  tespo^bility'^f  ihe  priesthood^ 
Ittid'of  the  adOve^hto^ittlhtf  work  ot'teli^onimpoifted  npon  the 
iaiif  *'^*man*8'eorp^at<^ eMai«M!tek*' as ti^ member orareligious  so* 
^  ciety. 
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meXy,  and  ^{  hii  privets  indi^nal  wantf  and  teBdencies;  of  the 
TvJtte  of  personal  teaehiagv  and  Ibe  "importanoe  of  written  docn- 
menu  to  limit  and-  confirm  it ;  of  the  rcvefenoe  due  to  man,  and 
the  honour  to  he  asoribed  to  the  Deity  alone.  To  enomerate  no 
farther — in  this  way  almost  e?er  j  gicat  ChriBtian  doctrine,  porh^M 
it  may  be  said  erery  one^  is  resolvable  into  two  laws  or  principles, 
between  which  the  mind  is  to  advance,  now  inclining^  to  this  side^ 
now  to  that,  keeping  both  steadily  in  view,  and  when  swerving'  too 
Atr  in  one  direti^on  recalled  aft  each  momeni  towards  its  opposite 
by  a  warning  voice  behind  ns,  when  we  tnm  to  the  right,  aad  when 
we  tmn  to  the  left.  Man  himself  ia  made  up  of  ojqiosite  prin* 
ciples,  of  mind  and  matter,  good  and  evil,  power  and  weahiiesa; 
and  his  course  through  a  state  of  probation  and  in  yean  of  infirm* 
ity,  must  be  felt  along  the  line  of  right,  rather  in  stru^ea  to 
retain  it  against  oonstant  oscillations,  than  in  unbroken  adherence 
to  it.'  Ai^,  peihaps,  there  is  no  stronger  internal  evidence  of  the 
wisdom  and  divine  character  of  the  Chureh  of  Eiu[;iand,  aa  a  tme 
branch  of  the  great  Church  universal,  than  this  binary  oonfomia* 
tion  which  is  observable  in  the  organiaation  of  its  system  aa*  wdl 
as  in  the  enunciation  of  its  doctrinea;  and  which  men  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  truth  attribute  to  vacillation^  or  compromise,  w  weak- 
ness, or  a- false  so«called  moderation;  but  which,  in  reslity,  is 
inscrpamble  from  the  nature  of  a  wise  system  framed  to  exhibit 
truth,  and  to  inoulcate  duty  on  blind  and  imperfect  man. 

But  Popery,  like  Disseni^however  she  may  impoie  the  blind 
reception  even  of  contrary  doctriniM  upon -her  subjects^— in  her 
own  formal  evodution  of  them  will  not  rest  within  these  bounds^ 
She  cannot  rest,  so  long  as  she  claims  the  possession  of  infalKbiUty, 
and  the  power  of  explaining  all  divine  ^uth,  as  well  as  of  main- 
taining it ;  of  drawing  out  fresh  stores  instead  of  simply  witnesaing 
to  what  has  been  received.  She  takes  her  seat  in  the  cdudr  of  the 
teacher  to  teach  all  tAinff»,  and  she  must,  at  least  to  herself,  en- 
deavour to  prove  all  things ;  but  to  prove  all  thingf  she  moat  ra- 
tisnaliae**^and  in  rationalizing  she  must  merge  one  of  the  portions 
of  doctfine  in  the  other,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  that  unity 
which  is  the  essence  of  all  humanly  devel(^^  and  humanly  con* 
ceivsd  truth;  And  she  adds  to  this  tondeney  another,  smgulaiiy 
illustrating  h^r  power  and  her  desire  of  ruling,  that  at  one  time  Ae 
absorbs  one  portion  of  truth,  at  another  another,  ac)Cording  to  th€ 
character  of  the  parties  to  whom  she  addresses  it  To  adhet%  to 
one  only  would  perplex  her*  movements  and  limit  hey  influonee  i 
she,  therefore,  reserves  to  herself  the  powei'of  ^cess  on  either; 
and  hence  the  vemarkaUe  phenomenon  that  the  most  opposito 
extravagancies  are  Mtained  within  her  body  and  formally  <eherished 
by  her  system.  -  Thus  those  who  are  acquainted  widi  the  real 
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workings  of  Jerahitm  ue  awruv  Aat  thsro  lurks  betiBftth  il  a 
Bingolar  tandenqr  to  Pantlicisiii^^Wliile  in  the  poptt]»v  worship  of 
Sokits  indvlgenos  isrffifen  to  ft  practicAl  Polytbeism.  Thus  the 
Imnisn  lutiire  of  our  Lord  is  sunk  in  the  exclusive  oKhibilion  of 
hie  stemer  ettvibutes,  as  contrasted  with  the  tenderness  and  indul- 
gence of  the  Bkssed  Virgin  and  the  Saints :  while  the  DiTine  na^ 
tore  is  absorbed  in  the  human,  in  the  systematic  representation  of 
Him  as  an  infant  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  Thus  on  one  side 
the  oolwanl  form  of  ordination  is  represented  to  impress  upon  the 
pcriest  an  iadelible  stamp  or  chat acter-^-en  the  othw,  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  priesthood  is  obliterated  by  the  creation 
of  religious  orders ;  and  on  the  one  side  the  personal  character  of 
the  priest  is  thought  so  little  of  that  he  is  exempted  from  sub*' 
jectioiii  to  any  civil  tribunal  even  in  the  grossest  crimes*^ on 
die  other  side  it  is  so  overvalued  that  his  personal  intention  ib 
permitted  to  invalidate  a  sacrament.  On  the  one  side  the  external 
forns  m  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  are  multiplied  se 
ostentatiously  and  exacted  so  rigidly  as  to  throw  doubt  on  their 
validity,  even  when  most  scrupulously  administered;  on  the  other, 
tiiey  ate  so  little  tegarded  that  one»half  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
taken  away,  and  Baptism  itself  rendered  nugatory  by  the  multi- 
plication of  subsequent  vows.  To  the  exalted  and  visionary  eye 
the  external  element  in  the  Supper  <rf  the  Lord  is  made  to  melt 
away  and  vanish;  while  tiiie  carnal  and  material  eye  is  encou* 
raged  to.  absorb  the  internal  spiritual  element^  and  to  transmute 
it  into  a  nature  carnal  and  material  like  itself.  So,  human  nature 
is  lowered  and  degraded^  and  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  a 
personal  communication  with  the  Divine  Being,  by  exclusion 
from  the  cup,  by  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  by  throwing  it 
en  the  mediation  of  saiatsi,  by  debasing  penances,  by  ignorance, 
by  oompulsory  confession,  by  the  discouragement  of  personal 
stedy  of  the  Scriptures^  by  confining  private  prayer  to  mere  repe« 
titioss  of  unmeaning  words,  by  an  exaggerated  dependence  <« 
the  priest,  by  a  perpetual  authoritative  ijo^erference  with  all  the 
relations  and  offices  of  life ;  while  at  the  same  moment  a  mere 
human  being  is  entfaiioned  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  sitting  like 
a  God  upon  earth,  and  invested  with  theattributes  of  God,  though' 
it  may  be  in<the  person  of  the  most  corrupt  and  profligate  of  nM^tais. 
So^  one  mind  is  encouraged  to  abandon  itself  implicidy  to  the  call 
of  its.  spiritual  guide,  not  only  in  the  reception  of  general  rules 
and  principles  which  it  must  dmve  from  saeh  a  sonree,  but  in 
the  particular  application  of  them  to  circmnslances ;  and  another^ 
HKxre  active  and  presuming,  is  nrged  to  vent  its  energy  on  the  mul-' 
tiplication  of  voluntary  penances  and  self-created  duties*  Side  by 
iide  with  the  most  rigid  and  fear  Ad  asoeticisnl,  appears  the  most 
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elftbortleluxiiyy;  the  dim'])i^aented'to  t^^  the  other  i«- 

du)gr«<^to^th^  «iAtierv  'Vowb  of  alitdlolr»ipoveartyr«f  c^bacy;  of 
•igiMMnifrf.^upe'in^ttitttd  'W  liiekft  the*  ellBPringfii«tf  <a  componctiofis 
totiMdmcS  foriXfmksio^tnktA  dumge  4)f  dttHanstoncewhtch  isaj 
4»rve9pond'  #!th  th«  inw»vd>  cfaatog^  ttf  feeling  ^^-Mwhile  tbe'system 
'vrhioh<coi»mand»  th^m  wa«'<viM»  ov^rtartt^d  by  its  cfwn  acaitnak- 
tioh'  of  'W«ahh^<by dtB  eensuaiity,  and'its  ambitioti*  So  tbcf  cffiHH  to 
cdneeiitiriite  all  th^  autbcnrity  aad  digfiity<»f  the  G4Hi»ak  in  the 
haiiilt».ef  >ei[}ck8iast]€B' is  aeeompttfiietl  bythe  «trgiviii:^atkm'  of  an 
enormoos  feipirhual^ow^un'tfaeiiandi'of  ^moaostic  orders,  jiraoii- 
taWyunA  eorpotiatelylay  bodies.  And  rnbUt  the  Grown  is  excluded 
mth'  one  hand'  from  any  idterferenoe^  irfaartever  withspiritnal 
matters;  ^  fwntf  the^  other  barid  it  is  called  to  reoeiTe  the  miseffaUe 
bereftie^  tmd  to  become  the  executkner^  the  Cbmrdi  nsder*  a 
Bootehoe  <of  ^vrUoh'  iti  is*  prohibited' to.  take  cognizance.  Af^ini  the 
iOciBl'cfaamGt^r>cf'iiian'ii»'  ithed'before  him  fhtYMigbovt  life  ia  the 
Assertion  of  bia  duties  io  the  Ohurch>  until  hie  duties  to  his  faiaily 
and  his  country — societies  equally  constituted  by  Providence  and 
equally,  utider' necessary  restrictions,  i-eqiiwiiig  Us  allegnnceM-are 
dissolved  atnd  'dissipated*  And  ivhiie  the  strictest  estennal  con- 
iwntity  is  demanded  to  the  vitual  of  tlie  Church,  to<  ttwi  exclusion 
of  any^ihdulgencs  fotf  the-dii^ersitfes  df  langti|sge  and'of  clnnate^  en* 
thusiasts  and  fiMiatios  ard  >p|rtt»itted  tiO' frame  eystems  asid  to  crewte 
bodies  of  their  oiilnv  wUoli  pmotttiaUy  vielate'the  most  solemirof 
the  Ch«ireh*sklws;and'inifhidithe  grossest  corrapdeitsof  Pop^orj 
find  a  stffe  aAd  uonotrced  ;ttSiyltiiri.  • '  White  •  a  voioe  -  pvodaims  «xim« 
wwiion  ^ithi  one  braiieh  06  tAtevisibltf  Ohnreh  as  obsolotdy -essei^tial 
10  salvai&on/a  hsakd^  ^Itnesi  as  in  qmrt  and  meokery,  outs  off  mil- 
Honsftom  oofdntunienandsal^KSftioti ;  eitlier  piwctocatiydisbebeviiig 
Its  own  doetrinevor  m6st  cruelly  trifling  with  4he'Souls«f>  its  feUcm-- 
creat^res.  Whi)^  one  doctrine  insists  on'man-s  retaining  a  cJose 
personal  OMmnunion'witbtliJe  sainls  dep«a^d/on4he  gitwind  that 
Itfs  sqcrsl  r^laiksonas^  Chrettian-is  notmng  except  it  embisacelhe 
mbxA&'oi  the.Gathdie  Obordi-^^tJhe.psQM;  in  Heatwn  like  the  •port 
Oft  ■6arth^--^the' individualism  of  his  heakt  is>])ennitt0d'to«  firifor 
protectIc|ll«nd^vorsbip  en»sdme'one  in^bvidBal^saiht,  in  whonbis 
devotionr'is  absorbed  and  hiis  selfislatess' finds  soope  foor  fuitiadnl- 
genc^.  Si^  IbeiTOioe  ofi  the Cfaproh is* magnified,  untUthe'Wvxttea 
Wofd  sinks^sfito  iMigiiifkomce;  and  id  pvoportssaasthat-vdios^is 
iqsd9  <to  speak;  >  it  hiultiplies  written  decrees  sili  by >tbeinTBry 
eottf pKeation^itis  iticif  ciioked'  ai^d'stiflcidy'and  dspss  not  spesJc 
for  fear  of  eletshing'with  seme  previously  enacted  oeMtradintiai]. 
Avid  SO5  while  it  profeisses  to  honour  God  mere  liigUj  by^eK* 
tandiag  wovthip  tb  the<metuiest4)fhii^  saints^  ivwitfadvaws  worsfaSp 
Irom  God  to  asfeuSy  andea<fa  Wtth>»*|)fiAoliG3d«idelalfy«' 'in<all  tii^ 
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straggle  to  attawi  greater,  siisplkiityi  cerlainty/  aad  anitjr,  wh^e 
•naiwe  mid  t«velaliaa;bawe  been  eontent'witb  l«»*--t0'fix  aadipe- 
trify  far'inan  e  solid' <palho¥^  4bat  floctuatingtiibiMNi  of  ^eiMMtin- 
-geiicies  wbichieoMililutes  the  |)lAee  oftbis  fN:(>bfi[tion*-^to><^xlirpate, 
*A«^ii.wefie,  frtm  the  tinivBrae  ihat  eleis£nt<  of  idoubt  Hr^biob  ibrtns 
^m.esaentialpart  of  it,  tbefeissonetbuig  not  tPirely.MUe  kxA\pfo- 
faaae^  but  indicative  ot  a>delibeiate  rebe^lion^  tigiUt)Sl4he>H««id 
whidi  baa  ordained  the  OMidlitieBe  of*  our  existence;  II  the  roeit  pf 
iCbristAaoity  be  faitb^  faith  cannot  liTeexic^t'. in  an  atBi08{diere-t)f 
.•doubt ;  aad  he  *  whoi  would  deslro)^  doubt  would .  b19«  -destroy  dfaitb, 
tand  with  it  destroy  Ghtistianit^  And  the  rebellion  ia  $een'tO'.be 
:aBOve  profoae  in  firapoiition  aa  .]t<  is.move  .bopdkslK.  We  snay 
HBtruggle  to  exterminate  the-evilin  oa4'o«rnhearta«^tOitnunif)tbiOYer 
many  seeming  ebatacles  wbich.  are  thvown  in  our  way.  for  tbe  vefy 
purpoMT  of  being  overcome;-  but  for  unoertaintyatid  doubt,  tiiere 
•is  no-'Mmedy  but  the  subjugation  of  the  ijaKiginatioB<  and  of  .the 
kemt  to  a  rigid  extetnal  rale  of  faith  and  iMractice  guaranteed  as 
Divine* 

Ib  this  way  the  Cbwrch  Catholic  afold»  and  with  hthe  Church 
rof  E^land,  are  eentent  .toi  revene  and-  to/aet^upott  ]irino^les, 
^idiidh  canaoib^  .reduced « under  :anyt  tone  -logicsl  staiidardi  aad 
iwhioh  seem  to.be  oj^pqsed  ito^eadi  otter^  In-  this  way ttbc^* move 
tan  without  dftfBoalty»  feUowing«aeh  path ;anre$ervedily»  so^Sax^^-^mdi 
so  far  onlyi  as  isi  penmtted;  withoui  loiing  sight  «f  the  *otherw  But 
jPc^ry  wandeia  beyoodraad  ftdls.  inlo>ixteatricable  ite»S«  We 
knew  thai  matter  ezisHij  Slid  that  sptrhexistst;  but.of  the nalnre 
ef 'their  nnion  and  Illations  we  know.  Utile*  Popery  preaanaes 
to>  esplaitt.  thisiia  b^plheory  of  4iiNnaabstaiitJsy^on:>  sbeveadea* 
iroucs  to  initf^tspbitwilihmateriAl  oonditioiM'Of  form 
«ad  looaltty.;  aadshetiakst^ioalabysiMh  of.  hea  own  osealion. 
^/fB  <koow>tl»t  thereiBie  d^rees  «f  viae  andfdiflsretices  of.pttnish- 
ment  attad»td>1o  $hem:  Popery  uiidcnakes. to  divftde  the^sei^e 
into  its  innunusfable  *de^eesrand  :W  .tange^an  adeifuata  pensky 
nodereach^  andtfae  InndameaftBd  disliacliofli'Of  righfeiandwrteg 
are  buried  by  it*  and  lost  under.  eneam^Mia' piles  of  casuistical 
'ibMraUtjr.  Thereiaore'i^rite  we.  know  above. .ua.isaployedi  as 
'aiifliislering'  angels  ^ffayrtbahsiid 'of  Prokiidenoet  Md  witnesses  of 
humfan  antiatta;  .with  this  we  msry  WeU  be  oontewt.;  but  Popery 
stvetcheaatSigBasp  intor.the  unse^jvotldi-and  Grea^e^.<olaasifles> 
andaaboDduihtes'ihe.whQlebiefasriiJr.cf.HeaTen;  bwldinglup  a 
srystem.^of'Sfieculatiyeiphilesapbyian  .ilnppQsed  analogteaJbetween 
.•bnman'asid<ange)iQinatturea,/tiU^  at. some' touch 'of'ptscticidi  reason, 
disGOveti^.  tfaat.thd.wboliB:isi(ai theory^ the £^briciill*  into  mihis. 
Itditiirvea  M  vealisEc!  theiiuetaiOf  tbeanlennediate<stale  of  existence 
and  to  faring  thfiiDipdpably.bef<ttw4hi^aeiiMmia)t2Ms.td4i^ 
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gatory;  b«t  ocacd j in  pvoportian  m  it  tndemomio  fixthan-in 
definile  places  and  tiineg^  the  dootnne  becomes  iwrivad  in  ines^ 
tiicabie  perplexities.  So  the  Iranian  mind  has  been  dlut  up  fioa 
the  direct  oognkanee  of  man  ^  and  can  only  be  seen  throngh  a  ireil  r 
Popery  tears  the  veil  fvom  it,  in  order  to  sjwtematijse  her  manage* 
ment  of  it>  and  to  work  on  it  with  the  precisioQ  of  science ;  and 
the  confessional  becomes  at  once  a  scene  of  bewildering  subtleties. 
Question  generates  questkHi^  explanation  requires  explanation, 
each  added  phrase  and  word  complicates  more  deeply  those 
which  preceded  it^-^Hnde  is  superadded  npon  ride-— exception 
mnltiplted  into  exception — till  the  reason  becomes  bewildered,  Ishe 
imagination  exhausted,  and  the  practice  deqierate;  and  ihm  whole 
of  the  scientific  labyrinth  is  .abandoned  for  some  short  oi;ri;  of  seep* 
ticism  which  far  more  efifectnally  remores  the  pain  of  doubting 
by  extingruishii^  the  principle  of  belieTing* 

Such,  then»  are  some  of  the  marks  set  upon  the  system  of  Po- 
pery«^by  which  it  is  severed  from,  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
true  Catholic  Christianity.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  think  evil 
of  any  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  however  corrupted^  or  to 
discern  evil  in  any  theory  under  which  so  much  good  has  been 
providentially  preserved,  will  ask-^where  such  a  system  is  to  be 
found  reguiarly  drawn  out  and  exhibited  7  The  answer  ifr-4h«t 
no  evil  syst^n  whatever  is,  or  can  be,  regularly  drawn  ant  and  ck>- 
hibited  as  the  charter  and  code  of  a  society.  Even  a  society  €>£ 
robbers  and  murderers  must  bear  on  its  face,  on  its  puUio  pro«* 
fession,  on  its  decrees,  on  its  precepts,  prmoiples  of  good*  Even 
the  acts  of  sacrilege  and  robbery  perpetrated  in  our  own  country 
in  the  sixteenth  century  were  doaJced  under  Acts  of  Paxjiameat^ 
which  asserted  little  but  piety  and  justice^  Vice,  when  it  attempts 
to  govern  man,  must  be  a  hypocrite,  and  must  speak  iairly*  It 
would,  therefore,  be  no  proof  that  Popery  was^innocent  of  such  a 
system,  even  if  all  its  ac^horitative  declamtionadid  not  avowedly 
profess  it ;  and  yet  who  can  read  even  tbese  without  detecting  in 
their  formal  character  the  traces  of  evil,  in  the  very  reseooings 
and  excuses  by  which  they  «re  supported  ? 

And  then  it  will  be  asked,  is  it  (air  to  extract  iiom.ibe  ade 
andn^inioDS  of  individuals  «  defamatory  character,  nnd  to*  fix  it 
on  a  whole  branch  of  the  Church?  One.  writer  may  haive  eired 
in  liiis  point,  another  in  that«  There  may  be  in  Pcqnsh  oontKK 
versialistB  sophistry  and  misrepresentation,  even  forgery  ;—*bttt 
what  controversy  has  existed  free  frona  snch-temptatiooS'?  And 
in  their  acts  there  may  be  violenoe  and  cunning-;  but  these  are 
the  faults  of  men,  net  of  the  lavra-  under  which  .they,  live*  How» 
it  is  urged,  would  the  EngUshChnvoh  like  its  doctsinea  to  be 
represented,  «s  Milnev  insists  timt  theym^e  jepresented,  by  indU 
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?idiial  vxxten  aad  leelt  wham  it  nepiidiat«B;  or  to  be  loaded  with 
the  acta  of  ttorilega  and  peiBBcatioii  wfakh  mi^  hxsn  aeoom* 
panied  the  Ref<Mrmati0ii  f  The  answer  b,  first,  that  the  arrort  of 
a  particular  tnita*  are  not  to  be  taken  as  indioationa  «f  a 
sjvtem  oTerruling  him^  until  they  are  foond  ^sewhero  in  other 
writers,  and  those  uncheoked»  and  nnrepudiated-'HSO  nnmeiaus,  so 
regolarly  eooarring,  so  plainly  artificial— ^^o  preserving  the  saniA 
fbnn  asid  character  at  different  periods  and  in  di£Eerent  minds,  that 
we  can  no  more  hesitate  to  believe  them  to  have  sprung  firom  an 
asternal  theory,  than  we  can  doubt,  on  the  same  kind  of  eiddence^ 
Aat  the  truths  of  Revelation  came  to  iis,  not  from  man,  bnt 
from  Heaven.  £xamine  the  history  of  Popery,  and  the  writings 
of  its  controversialists  in  every  country  and  oenitury,  and  upon 
this  let  us  candidly  judge  whether  they  present  an  uniformity 
and  regularity,  a  regularity  even  in  the  skill  with  which  they 
vary  and  modify  their  form  of  nttack,  sufficient  to  justify  the 
chiasge  that  there  is  a  system  authorized,  and  matured,  and  perma* 
nently  established  in  the  bosom  of  the  society,  even  when  they 
dare  not  reveal  it  in  open  words. 

If  the  charge  is  redprocated  against  the  English  Churchj 
that  her  pow^essness  hitherto  to  hold  the  nation  in  her  own 
communion,  her  occasional  subjecticm  to  the  oiril  power,  the 
coldness  of  her  aeaJ,  her  neglect  of  missionary  labours^  the  low 
standard  of  piety  and  self-sacrifice  found  in  her  too  commonly 
within  the  last  two  centuries,  are  evidences  alike  of  her  system^ 
and  condemn  it  as  well*«-«the  answer  is,  that  to  have  ainned  our-* 
selves  is  no  palliation  of  the  sins  of  others;  that  such  a  retali«« 
ackm  can  have  no  place  in  an  argument  of  trnth  and  falsehood  ; 
that  we  have,  in  the  English  Church,  many  and  moat  grievous 
sins  to  answer  for,  which  we  confess  and  repent  of,  and  will 
study  hereafter  to  amend.  But  these  sins  are  not  the  sins  of  the 
system,  but  of  individnals.  If  we  have  neglected  our  daily  pray* 
era  and  daily  saorifioes — *if  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  awf  ulness  of 
Sacramento— *if  we  lutve  forgott«i  to  nphnld  the  oUigations  of  « 
definite  creed — if  we  have  suffsred  disorder  and  poverty  to  creep 
inte»  the  servic^is  of  the  Churoh-^if  we  have  left  the  poor  widu>ut 
a'  shepherd,  and  seen  an  enormous  mass  of  vice  and  misery  grow 
op  i»  onr  n&aoufaoturing  districts  beneath  a.  gambling  avarice>. 
widMat  streCehing  out  a  band  to  help  them— -if  our  oolcmies  are 
hot^beds  of  diBsension--^  we  have  inoculated  our  foreign  empires 
wHhrthe  qnrit  of  sophistry  and  unbelief j>  instead  of  a  definite  reli-» 
gkm— «and  ify  as.  a  punishment  on  our  sins,  God  has  per*, 
mitted  the  Church  to  be  insulted,  or  robbed,  or  mutilated,  and  to 
be  thwarted  usid  overruled  even  in  its  first  mdvemeiits  of  an  ener-^ 
getic  Tepentance^^ia  aU  tiiisi  let  tfan  picture  be  drftvm  in  colours 
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as  dark  atidas  h^ih  %&  'We\^\,  the  Chmbh  lerself  lias  istood 
l&rou^hont  raisiEn^  a  wanting  iroice  against  the  sins  ^r  errors  of  her 
CfbiMreb^  and,  t^lhOt,  she  has  been  heard 'by  ilttm,  and  is  recanitig* 
ihem  iiiKy  thefig^htatiditfae  old  way.  Oar  sitis  have  been  sins 
ttffnimt  "otiT  spiem*— aflarainstrlhe  ftundanienlal  priinriples  and  laws 
of  oar  Churchr»  not  fsMing  in  ^th,and  iS^edncedfrom  th^ni; -as  the 
fattitU^'CtDndenintdd  ih  Popery  emanate  in  a  natural  pmcess  and'  by 
logical  sequence  from  the  primary  axiom  of  her  polity — ^an  unfiH 
^ersal'Spiritiial  Motiardhy.  The  Church  of 'England  has  no  here* 
dirltfry  theoty 'WJ[»chf  could  generate  its  present  dangers  or  its  past 
Iwalts  ;•  ihey  have  beon  forced  in  f rtai  without — fiom  the  evil  of  each 
lUanV  heart,  whriehno  fi^stem  can  ei^rpate-^'^'and  from  the: direct 
treachery  of  Pdpet^^  itself,  whichthns  not  only  implanted  dissension 
in  her  bosom;  but  by  open  aggression  has  weakened,  disheartened, 
and'  di«lra<^  *er  by  compelling  her  to  carry  on  a  foreign 
WArfare'ag(ntet'aii^iittrtfBfvie^asUrpation>  instead  of  peaceaUyim- 
plying  lier  o^vn  eonditton.  Oar  sins  are  as  diseases,  eomtnuni* 
eaced  to  a  healthy  constkatton  by  infection  or  accident.'  The  ^s 
oi  Popery  are  the  natural  growth  of  unoriginal  malHX>nf0rmation; 
tb^  all  hang  together  on  one  reet-^the  lust  of  power;  and' by 
tbeirindissolnble  relations  with  this  and  with  each  ether,  they 
constitutes  «yjrtem. '      '  ^ 

Bat,  if  it  be  a  Systeon,  it  will  then  be  asked  how  can  we  conti* 
nun  to  reoognkse  a  oennnunion  in  which  it  is  upheld,  as  still  a 
bMHeh  of  that  Ca<thoItcr  Church  which  is  holy,  and  true,  and 
indefectible?  Hdw  can  we aoooviAt  for  the  holiness — the  pure 
mid  eletated  holiness  -  and  devotion  vi^hioh,  eren  in  the  darkest 
petiods,  hsive  been  pteserred  alive  and  bumiii^  within  the  gloom- 
iest eells  of  Romish  eitor  ?  We  humbly  answer,  in  the  sacme  way 
as  werecognute  individnal  Christians  as  m^mb^rs  of  the  Church, 
and  traoe  in  numbers' of  them  the  evident  fmits  of  its  holiest  pri« 
vileges,  at  the  same  time  that  we  know  them  severally  and  coU 
lectiveiy  to^  be  struggling  under  the  oppression  of  a  system  of  evil 
from  •  without^  tempting^  ^covrupting,  thwarting,  a^d  ove]4ayix^ 
them,  mixisig'sin  and  imperfection  in  every  act,  and  yetagain  and 
a^n  triuinphed  over>  and  all  but  extiipated.  TheCherdhof 
Rome  has,  as  yet^  retailed  the  ancient  creeds,  and  her  Apostolical 
Episcopacy.  Till  these  are  openly  abandoned,  there  can  be  no 
complete- apoBtaeyt  the  bou^h  may  be  oanketed  and  ^cayed, 
covered  with  mosSi  torn  with  the  wnds;  but  it  is  yet  eontiected 
with  the  lOotiaBd  may^raw  lo  many  portions  of  its  more  favouted 
Umbs  the  streams  of  life— it  is  not  yet  severed.  Whether,  when 
the  fulness^of  tkiie  is  come,  and  the  period  of  its  prabation  is  ended, 
itwtllbesevetedandfall,orbysonie  mercifu!  Providence  may  yet 
be  healed/  and  thi  evil  spirit  that  now  tempts  and  possesses  it  be 
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eipelled,  to  enter  inta  iK>icie^heff  JbcMJ^^And  rke  riip,ia  die  fiiU 
fona  oC  the  fio^l  •  AnticlMrMii^TttHft  .we  aMUiat  a» ,  {fet  diio^a*.  .  Il 
is.eqougbv  thaU  s^  wa  look;  on.  iu. featdacesb  mui  ;tte«e  lin  eaeh  ^oawi 
lioeamenl^  Joaore.  or  l^s$  tperfeotly  .devekopsd^  of  ibe  >Man  of  Siiii 
vbich  i»  flep^ctor^ed  ia  Scripture^  vve  <OM|y  trwible  lut  ibe  bare 
probabiJitj;  aadw^XA  ODur$elve9  and  other* 'S^nsl  the  daogec^ 
as  we  warn  a  aickemog:  paiieot  ina  -plagae  lo^fore  iibe  plaifw^^ 
spot  has  bixykeo  oiil.  • .  ■ 

,  Popery  iias  nat^  iodeed,  fonnally  sipostaftued  A^Oi^  the  qpeed^  of 
the  true  &itbi  but  she  haa  tampered  with  and  eojiarged  them.  >  She» 
has  mol  rejected  the  doctrine  ..of  the;  Holy  Trinity  ;•  b«f«  ia'tha 
worship  of  the  Bteased  Virgin^  and  ev«tt.io  her  d^g^atio  tiheoviea 
leapeciing  u>  she  sancuons  Uasphenuea  whiob^  trench  ewea.:«Na 
the.  sanctuary  of  Cbiistiaaity.,  She  has  not  dfloied  that  Cbmli  ta 
the  Lord  and  King  of  men;  but  ahe  has  practioally  detlironed  him 
from  the  hearty  and  raised  a  Qneen  of  Heaven  in  his.  plaoe.  •  Sh# 
has, not  openly  repudiated,  the  diviaky  of  our  Loud;  biU  she  ham 
SoQinianzedrbia  character^  has  elevated  his  human  saints  toi  OMwe 
than  a  level  with  ium>.  as  in^the  fright&d  pacallels  of  the  Franeis* 
cans;  and  has  fratefniaed^  for  her  own  purpoftesywitb  aeets  and 
doctrines  of  which  Sopinianism  is  part^  theavowedt.end  parUyt 
the  necessary  result*  She  may  warn  her  subjects tSgainstadolatey 
with  her.  voice,  but  with,  her  hand  .she  *temf)t|s  and  ^eduoeetOtit. 
She  may. not  institute,  dogimsfticaUyj.an  adomtion  of  demons^  but 
sfae.bas  raised  up  a  host  of  deHied  saints  to  stand  between*  man  and 
bis  Ood »:  and  no  subde  distinetems.will  prevent  him  from'fi41itigf 
dow^. and  worshipping  them,  as  individi^lyand  ultioiately  the 
objiects  of  bis.  love  and  of  his  fear«  If  the^miroeles .to  which  sbor 
points,  in  attestation  of  her  noveltiee  cannot-  all  be  prmaed  to  be- 
'iyin^  woodem* — the.  work  of  .the  ev&l  one-^-^r  the:  fictioa*  of 
d^t-rthey  .are  fiUse  and  lying  in  the  use  which  is  made.^f 
them  to>  sanction  a  new  dispensation^  in  defiance  of  onx  Iiaid  a 
prophecies -and  of  apostoU^  injuaelions* .  If  she  basrQoi  forw 
biddeiii  to.  marry,  asreitbev  making  marriage)  an  unholy  thmgi  or 
desecrating  it  as  an  ordinance  of  Godi  buA  only  as  eaferaiag  .the* 
disofdi^of  b^  Ghurchjrshe-'baft  yet.  exalted  celibacy,  into  an 
esc^Uence/  which  throws  a  slur  on  the  appoiAtnvent  of  Him  whoi 
made  man  male  end.female ;  and.  by  ber-dispeniationsshej^ 
taught. meii  to  tftifie with  the  vows  bywhicb.it  is  »baUowed»  find 
with  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated.  If  her  ascetic  fsetinga  are 
as  ^t  far  shwt of  < the  Hanichpaa  heresy^  there,  ase  aigna  and  )Si)rn<p-»- 
tom^'in  her.«iy$tem  even  before.our  eyes,.and.woidttngx>n'a  latge- 
scale^iof^an  attempt  to  condemn  not  only  intempecasice  aad.i«ftimon. 
deratc^nassin  the  use  of  God  a  giftaoC  food,buteKen  their,  innoeenl 
en^yinoent^  /Til^e horrible  expression  ^  DqmiuMi  I>euainostmr  Papa* 
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may  be  but  an  accidental  blatphemy  T)f  one  miseraible  man,  and 
the  Popej  as  3«t,  may  be  enthroned  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Peter^s, 
only  as  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  and  yet  are  there  not,  in  the  history  of 
Popery,  traces  of  attempts  to  organise  a  power,  smd  to  daim  pri^^ 
vilef  esj  which  trench  oa  the  inviolable  attribntes  of  the  Deity  ? 
And  is  not  the  very  theory  of  a  visible  divine  power  upon  earth  the 
first  step  to  withdraw  the  hearts  and  thoogthts  of  blinded  menr  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  to  exalt  a  human  being  sitting  in  the  temple 
of  God  over  all  other  worship  ?  If  it  be  the  literd  temple  at 
Jerasalem,  Us  Dr.  Todd  conceives,  in  which  this  prophecy  is 
fully  to  be  accomplished,  while  other  prophecies  seem  to  point  to 
Rome,  is  there  nothing  in  the  past  and  present  history  of  the  Church 
-**-in  the  stni^les  of  Rome  to  seat  herself  in  the  Holy  Land, 
not  only  by  the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  but  in  the  secret  movements 
which  at  this  moment  (known  only  to  a  few)  are  gathering  die 
conflict  of  the  Church  to  the  East,  and  round  Jerusalem  itself — is 
there  nothing  here  to  suggest  the  thought  that  sever&l  localities  may 
be  combined  together,  as  in  the  prophecies  of  our  Lord's  birth — 
that  on  the  scene  of  the  past  battles  of  the  Church  the  final  blow 
may  even  now  be  struck — and  '  where  the  carcase  is,  there  may 
the  eagles  be  gathered  together'? 

A  strong  delusion  is  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  hearts  of  those 
who  succumb  beneath  this  ewl  power;  and  the  first  condition  re- 
quired by  Popery  in  its  followers  is  a  blind  unhesitating  creduKty. 
It  is  to  speak  in  words  of  lyii^ ;  and  artfulness,  fraud,  and  treachery, 
and  conspiracy  have  been  the  sins  of  Popery  from  the  beginning. 
They  are  the  inevitable  sins  of  a  politic  ambition,  and  the  very  name 
of  its  chief  agent  and  minister--of  its  chosen  authorized  ministers- 
created  by  more  than  forty  Bulls  of  Popes,  and  restored  and  recog- 
nized in  the  nineteenth  century^  with  all  its  crimes  forgiven,  and 
its  vices  uneztirpated,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  extending  the 
Romish  power--^the  very  name  of  JemtUism  has  become  synony<» 
mous  with  a  lie.  It  is  to  sear  the  conscience ;  and  Popery  has  an 
miction,  under  which  a  soul  that  is  laden  with  the  most  enormous 
crimes  sinks  quietly  and  happily  into  the  grave,  when  prepared  by 
the  band  of  the  priest— not  by  its  own  inward  repentance^^to  meet 
its  Judge.  It  is  to  devour  the  whcde  earth,  and  to  tread  it  down 
and  brmkit  in  pieces;  and  what  oountry  has  been  free  from  the 
aggressions  of  Popery  ?— -or  what  throne  safe  from  the  machinations 
of  Jesuitism?  Its  growth  is  to  be  secret^  privily  bringing  in 
damnable  heresies  ;  and  the  triumphant  demand  of  Popery,  when 
charged  with  the  novelty  of  its  false  doctrines,  is,  that  we  name 
the  year  when  they  sprang  up,  as  if  they  were  not  the  silent,'  im- 
perceptible growth  of  secret  mischief.  It  is  to  be  bred  within 
the  womb  o(  the  Church,  Uiough  it  does  not  continue  in  it;  and 
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Poperjj  wfaUe  it  boasts  of  iu  identity  irith  the  Chiurdb^  has  gone  out 
9iid  severed  itself  from  it  by  its  acts  of  excommunication. ;  In  seTenng 
from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  it  must  impugn  the  ejNscopal 
authority  by  which  that  unity  is  preserved ;  and  Popery  has  vir- 
tually absorbed  episcopacy  in  the  person  of  a  fourth  of der'*-*tha 
Pope.  It  is  to  be  a  maritime,  probably  a  ixunmercial  power, 
rioting  in  wealth  and  luxury ;  and  ii  was  to  the  amnce  and  money-* 
griping  spirit  of  Popery  that  the  iteformation  was  due;  and  to  the 
ignominious  commercial  traffic  which  the  Jesuits  had  systematioally 
established  in  the  East,  under  the  guise  of  missicBiaxy  settlensaals, 
that  Jesuitism  owed  its  first  fall.  Its  full  developement.  was  to  be 
hindered  by  some  power  established  in  the  world,,  and  that  power  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  authority  of  bishops  and  of  kings ;  and 
Popery  acknowledges,  as  its  chief  and  meat  formidable  opponent, 
the  Church  of  England,  on  the  very  ground  of  its  epAseopal  cha- 
racter, and  of  its  cooonexion  with  ai  regal  proteclor.  Bishops  and 
Kings,  from  the  beginning,  have  been  the  controllers  and  the  hin^* 
derers  of  Popery  f rmn  overwhelming  the  world  with  its  dominion ; 
and  now,  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  globe,  Episcopaey  and  Royalty 
are  contemned^  and  secretly  undermined ;  and  in  ihsMB,  it  may  be, 
the  latter  days.  Popery  again  is  rising  suddenly  into  extraordinary 
ascendency. 

It  is  to-  be  a  mystery ;  and  what  so  perpkaiag  as  the  con- 
aistent  inconsistency  of  Popery  ?-*Hlts  more  than  regal  glory  in  the 
bands  of  a  slave  of  slavea^^^^etvttt  servorum ; '  ita  pretensions  to 
exclusive  spirituality,  and  its  gross  and  materialiring  aeoulariam ; 
ita  claim  to  divine  authority,  and  the  enormous  vices  of  its  heads ; 
its  cry  of  unity,  and  its  fostering  of  schisin;  its  repeated  wounds 
and  falls,  and  as  repeated  resurrections ;  its  avowed  simplicity^  and 
its  real  chicanery  and  perplexities ;  its  mingled  crimes  and  vir- 
tues; the  holiness  of  its  saints  and  the  guiltiness  of  its  ainnem. 
It  is  to  be  sensual  and  carnal ;  and  what  religious  system  was 
ever  formed  so  indulgent  and  so  easy  to  the  sinner?  It  is  to  be 
seemingly  stern  and  cruel ;  and  where  has  cruelty  been  perfected 
in  blood  as  well  as  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition  ?  It  is  to  be  a 
spirit  of  licence  and  disorder ;  and  the  fundamental  axiom  of 
Popery  ia  destruction  to  the  civil  power*  Its  history  has  been  a 
history  of  intestine  rebellion^  and  of  foragn  warfare  against  kings 
and  princes.  Its  theory  of  civil  society  is  identical  with  the  w<»:st 
developements  of  sophistry  and  liberalism^  It  ftatemiaes  with  any 
form  of  democracy  which  offers  to  serve  ils  purpose.  Its  spirit  is 
in  itself  the  same  with  them ;  only  concentering  the  licentious  per- 
mission  to  trample  on  law  and  authority  within  the  bosom  of  the 
rnler^  instead  of  spreading  it  throughout  the  people.  Moreover  it  is 
to  be  a  tyranny,  and  a  tyranny  if  nothing  but  a  concenlrated  demo- 
cracy. 
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cnu7«  It  is  allied,  and  akio  to  hercsie*  and  acUanw ;  and  Popwy 
has  not  scrupled  to  cxeato  and  foster  then)  for  the  purpose  of 
weakening  her  adverfiaxy^  and  paying  the  Tvay  for  her  own  domi- 
nion: she  has  foatered  then^,  no^  onlyvithia  ber  own  bosoni> 
where  she  feared  to  exasperate  them  by  copnpcession  or  rejection, 
but  without,  by  encouraging  and  establishpng  £pdse  principlea  of 
religioua  toleration;  and  she  is  the  author  of  nearly  all  the  hei«'> 
sies  which  have  broken  out  against  religion  since  the  Beforma^ 
tion»  inasmuch  as  the  spirit  whidx  engendered  them  waa  one 
which  she  had  nurtured  up  by  her  own  arbitrary  uaurpation  over 
reason  on  the  one  aide,  and  the  laxity  of  her  raUonalism  on  the  other. 

It  is  to  be  an  Antichnst-^and  an  Antichrist  does  not  mean 
an  enemy,  differ^ftt  and  opposed  in  all  outward  forms,  but  a 
mock  and  spurious  image  of  the  trvie  Lord,  professing  to  ba 
Christ  himself ;  veiled  in  a  garb  like  his ;  calling  himself  Christy 
and  surrounded  with  the  attributes  of  Christ ;  and  in  thia  way 
denying  Christ,  and  refusing  to  acknowledge  lua  histaiy  and  hia 
power.  And  aucfa  a  power  cannot  come,  except  in  the  form  of 
Christianity,  and  with  the  name  of  a  Church ;  and  aoch  is  the 
exclusive  pretence  of  Popery,  at  the  very  tiu&e  when  it  is  violatingr 
by  its  ezaeticma,  the  fundaoaental  lawa  both  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  Church. 

It  is  to  be  a  single  indiridual — not  an  individual  apart  fnnn 
an  oiganised  society  of  men,  for  such  a  being  must  be  power- 
less, without  aids  and  instruments  to  magnify  the  rai^e  of  his 
reason  and  of  his  faculties,  so  as  to  embrace  an  empire;  but 
it  must  be  a  society  thoroughly  absorbed  and  concentrtited  in 
the  hand  of  some  one  man,  before  whom  all  resistance  is 
powerless;  to  whom  all  wills  are  subdued;  who  can  see  with 
a  thousand  ejes  of  dependent  spies  as  clearly  and  as  certainly  aa 
with  his  own ;  who  can  move  the  arms  and  limbs  of  marshalled 
hosts  with  the  same  precision  as  his  own  body ;  who  can  hear  a 
whisper  at  the  extremity  of  the  globe^  by  means  of  his  dispersed 
reporters ;  whom  no  tongue  dares  to  mah^,  no  heart  to  disobey, 
no  obstacle  to  impede ;  who  has  so  organized  his  ministers  and 
servants,  setting  spy  against  spy,  and  ruler  over  ruler,  that  no. 
movement  of  inckpendent  power  can  arise  without  its  ^  being 
instsntly  crushed ;  who  knows  the  very  thoughte  of  the  bearto  <^ 
all  his  followCTs;  who  can  send  them  as  he  will  to  the  most  dis« 
tant  regions,  exacting  from  them  an  unmurmurii^. obedience; 
fascinating  them,  as  by  a  spelU  to  take  pride  and  delight  in  their. 
chains;  and  distributing  to  them  their  several  functions  with  an> 
unerring  insight  into  their  peculiarities  of  character  and  talent; 
who,  moreover,  can  so  frame  the  minds  of  men  to  his  own  standard^ 
and  mould  them  to  bis  will  by  the  process  of  education,  that  his 
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aiontf^  M^te'  pleiiitucEb'  of  pbwer/  wbeftft  'dl  other  aotfaoritiet 
fatfre  been  dei&tro^ed-in'tIie'ceUbi(>riof'])o^lftr'tiB:bttledb&;  and 
wBo/ Wben'the  ^ol6  wbrldixas^  bow«d  down  Mefore-fiizxi;  and  he 
ha»traoi|)led'  for  a  ^faoH  s^tice  bn-tbe  nedss  of  king!f,  mid  bathed 
himself  linr' the  blood  of  saihts,  shall'  be  cost  down  diiddenly  and 
awAdfy  by  the  presence 'of  Ghrkt'hhnself.  And  if  an  organ- 
izstSbn  erer-  existed/  or  eouM  eveabe  im^ned  by  the  mufdy 
cdmj>kftely*realizingf^  stbeh  -a  fact,  entirely  .a][)SOpbiiig  a  f«4tioIe  enor- 
nMms  ooiimuinity  inthe  persoi^  of  =  a  sin^e  indiridtia],  and  giving 
to%iiri  tins  iemporary  oranipotehcey  it  is  the-fearAil  Society  which 
hlii$  arrogated  to  itself  exdusively  the  name  of  CHRrsT;  atid  wluch 
hftvihg,  in  tBcJ'ntnetcTenth  century^  been  rcstlScittfted  as  the -express' 
s^ani  mi  instniment  b(  Popery,  is  itsh trae  "organ  and  'repre* 
seittatiye-^'^e  Consiittotion  of  the  Jesuit.  - 

.Gonsi&rations  lik^  these  oaght-  to  -be  pressed  home  to  the 
n^BNb  'rf  those  who;  in-theirdiiad  aad 'dislike '  of  one  -  eztrava* 
gktic6  in  religion,  ate  incHned  to  look  too  leniently  on  its  opposite 
e3e|rayagiEin<nes;'  and  to  foft-^t  the  i^ms  and  the  dangers  of  Popery 
in  3the  'stnis  arid  dangers  of  Dissent  Btct  Dissent*;  with  aH  its 
efils,  cannot  be  the  ^lemy  which  Chris^anity  has  uhimately  to 
fear.  It  has  no  organizing  principle  to  give  it  permanence^  of 
sway/  It  may  have  its  outbilsak  of  an  bonrr  startling  the  world 
with  Its  .explosions;  bat  the  evil  power  which  is 'to  come  in  the 
last  days,  and  which  not  only  Scripture  has-  foreseen,  but  Ae 
dctepest  of  human  philosoj^ers,*  wh^e  tracmg  the  progress  of 
society,  has  alttiost  as  minutely  described — this  power  miAt  be 
scHnetMng  higher.  It  m^  draw  within  it  the  spirit  of  Democracy, 
aiid  shape  it  to  ils  purpose,  but  it  cannot  be-  itself  Detaocraeyi 
which  has  xio'stability ;  not  Lib^tilism,  wl£hch  has  no  prineiples; 
nor  Atheism,  which  has  no  foundation  in'  the  reason ;'  -nor  Blas- 
phemy, whitch  shocks  the  ear;  nor  Sensuality,  which  di^ust&the 
ej^.  Lfc  must  appear  in  a  holy  garb,  under  h^y  pretences,  and 
with  a  diow  of  truth  and  wisdom.  ^And  if  with  this,  in  Pop^y, 
ijh  blended  a  sjnrit  which  really  fraternizes  and  assimilates  itself 
wMb  all  the  worst  forms  of  popular  licence,  it  reconciles  the  two 
sa^ningly  contradictory  cmiditions ;  it  splVes  the  problem  ctf  ^e  pro* 
phecy  ;  and  may  at-least  require  to  be  watched  with  no  little  alarm. 

With  jealousy  and  alarm-^letus  condude^^^gaiost  the  system  ; 
— atid  not  hatred  but  pily  towards  the  iBdivid«al>  or  the  Chnrch,  in 
which  the  systehi -is  struggling,  with  more  or  less  success,  £sr  its 
final  and  perfect  developement. 

Ssdi  is'  our  learned  and  pibus  author's  coaclusion-;  and  one 
conaidemtion,   with' which  we  will  close,  miust  press  his*  cha« 

*^  Plato  de'Repub.,  lib.  xu. 

Vol.  Lxxi.  NO.  cxLi.  r  ritable 
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ritoble  doetrine  homm  to  the  minds  of  £ji|^sli]netb^tlie  stdte  of 
our  own  country.*  If  there  be  a  spirit  of  eril  working  from  thft 
beginning  in  the  world,  and  strnggliog  to  raise  up  an  Anti«- 
dirist  'to  oenfront  and  battle  with  the  spirit  of  good  upon  eaiih ; 
and  if  it  be  for  that  purpose  subonnng  and  moulding  to  its  hands 
one  great  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  tempting  it  with  the 
apple  of  knowledge  and  with  the  lutt  of  power,  as  it  tempted  our 
first  pareiit8-*-and  if  Providence  has  severed  from  the  impending 
corruption>  and  raised  Up  a  witness  to  the  truth,  and  an  antagonist 
against  the  evil,  in  the  person  of  the  English  C hurch'  and  if  against 
this  Churdb,  as  against  their  most  dangerous  foe,  the  powers  A  evil 
have  gathered  and  fought  from  the  beginningi  in  the  hope  that 
with  her  destruction  the  conquest  of  the  world  would  be  easy — it 
would  be  no  strange  thing  to  see  an  Antidirist,  stamped  with  the 
same  marks  and  leagued  to  the  same  end^  rismg  up  secretly  upon 
our  own  ground,  and  aiming  the  same  blows  at  the  Cimroh, 
though  under  a  different  disguise.  Let  us  adi  ottraelves  if  this  is 
tiot  the  case. 

If  Popery  has  tampered  with  the  faith  onee  delivered  to  the 
saints  by  adding  to  it,  the  ruling  power  of  England — ^the  boasted 
<  Spirit  of  the  Age ' — has  taken  from  it.  It  h^  introduced  a  sys^ 
tern  of  education  without  a  creed,  or  widi  a  creed  composed  by 
itself,  and  omitting  every  article  vrith  which  heretics  might  pfe- 
sumo  to  quarrel.  If  Popery  in  its  curious  profaneness  has  threat- 
ened to  touch  the  most  holy  and  awful  doctrines  of  the  faith—- 
the  Trini^^,  and  the  Divinity  of  onr  Lord^ — the  British  legisla* 
ture  has  fraternized  with  itself,  and  classed,  under  the  common 
pretence  of  Christianity,  sects  which  openly  deny  both.  If  P<^ry 
has  her  adoration  of  images,  the  British  empire  has  a  worship  of 
Mammon — a  system  framed  upen  the  acknowledged  axiom 
that  wealth  is  the  good  of  nations  and  of  man^  and  impregnated 
with  that  spirit  of  covetousneas  which  the  Scriptures  declare  to  be 
idolatry.  If  Popery  has  her  worship  of  saints,  England  too  has 
her  pantheon  of  heroes,  and  poets,  ahd  kings,  and  philosophers, 
and  statesmen,  to  whom  it  points  the  eye  of  the  nation  for  imita- 
tion and  reverence,  as  if  they  held  in  their  hands  the  laws  and 
dispensations  of  good  and  of  knowledge,  and  whom  it  canonises 
and  consecrates  in  the  very  temple  of  God,  though  the  Church 
knows  nothing  of  them.  Like  Pojiery,  the  age  has  its  miracles — its 
miracles  of  art  and  science,  on  which  it  bnilds  its  power  and  claim 
to  obedience,  and  by  whidi  it  would  cheat  the  mind  to  rest  con- 
tentedly in  the  wisdom  of  its  system,  and  to  recognise  its  almost 
supernatural  commuid  over  the  elements  of  the  world.  Popery 
has  trifled  with  the  sanctity  of  marriage.     But  the  age  has  its 

•  8ae  Lect.  w'u  p.  4«i 
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Malthusian  theorf ;  and  the  Biifeish  legislature  has  been  oom^ 
pelled,  openly  and  authoritatively,  to  desecrate  the  marriage  tie. 
Popery  has  its  octrevagancieB  of  aacetixosm ;  but  there  is  an  ascetic 
and  in(»i83tic  system  now  established  in  the  manufactorkig  districts 
and  in  evwry  parish  union  of  England— oompellingi  as  a  punish* 
ment  upon  poverty,  that  abstinence  from  domestic  comfort,  that 
faaarsh  sad  labour,  Uiat  negation  of  all  bodily  enjoyment,  whieh 
Popery  only  prescribed  as  a  duty  for  the  improvement  of  sanctity, 
or  the  mortification  of  sin.  How  far  such  a  system  be  necessi- 
tated by  the  circumstances  of  the  country  Wc;  do  not  say.  That 
it  does  exist — that  it  may  be  necessary — that  men,  who  in  their 
hearts  condemn  it,  feel  themselves  compelled  to  submit  to  it — 
this  must^  surely,  be  sufficient  to  alarm  a  Christian  at  the  con- 
dition of  a  nation  whidb  has  generated  such  a  system. 

It  would  be  painful  (though  not  difficult)  to  trace  the  parallel 
much  farther.  One  great  feature  indeed  our  mystery  of  evil 
wants ;  the  one  which  round  even  the  sins  of  Fbpery  thfown 
something  of  interest  and  dignity,  and  captivates  the  imagination 
even  to  delude  the  reason.  It  has  no  unity;  it  struggles 
mdeed  for  power;  it  orotraliaes,  subordinates,  systematized* 
strives  to  spread  itself  into  every  province  of  society,  to  raise  up 
future  generations  impregnated  with  its  own  principles^  and  to 
choke  and  trample  on  every  root  from  which  a  different  spirit 
may  spring  dp.  But  it  is  t^o  gross  and  monstrous  in  its  first 
axioms^  too  palpably  opposed  to  religion  and  truth  in  even  its  prc^- 
tensicms  to  the*to  both,  for  it  to  obtain  among  mankind  an  exten- 
aive  «r  durable  sway.  Every  democracy,  sooner  or  later,  will  pass 
into  a  tyranny.  Establish  the  rule  of  the  many,  and  the  many  must 
finally  take  refuge  from  their  own  crimes  and  follies  in  the  rule  of 
one.  And  thus  when  the  features  of  Antichrist  are  traced  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  this  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  brief  and  pass- 
ing manifestation  of  its  power^  coming  before  us  under  the  form 
Bsost  temptii^  to  our  present  state  of  mind^  but  in  reality  ioon 
about  to  pass  into  some  shape  more  like  to  truth  and  goodness, 
and>  therefore,  more  dangerous  to  them  both. 

Another  phase  and  form  may  still  await  it,  and  that  phase  be 
Popery.  When  the  work  of  the  demagogue  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  an  impoverished,  bewildered,  exhausted  people  is 
sinking  down  in  the  agonies  of  remorse  and  the  darkness  or 
despair  of  unbelief,  Rome  will  be  ready  at  its  ear  to  offer  its 
mctioa  and  its  rule  as  the  last  and  only  refuge  iirom  the  destruc- 
tion into  which  it  has  plunged. them;  and  if  England  once  more 
become  Rome's,  how  long  will  the  coming  of  Antichrist  be 
delayed  upon  earth  ?     Absit,  precamur  omen  I 
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Art.  VII.— L    The' Anfi^Com-Letw  Circular.^    J.   Gadsby, 

Manchester.     1839—1841. 
2. '  The  An ti' Bread-  tax  Circular.    Gsidsby,  Manchestrtr.     1 64 1 , 

1842. 

3.  The  Anti-Bread  Tax  Almanack.  Gadsby,  Manchester. 
1841,  1842. 

4.  Daili^  Bread;  or^  Taxation  wiUumt  Kejiresentation  resisted y 
being  a  Plan  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Bread-Tax — '  Give  us 
ihis  day  our  daily  bre^d.'  By  One  of  the  Millions,  pp.  32. 
184L 

5.  Unimi^  the  Patriot's  fVatchwerd  on  the  Preaeut  Crisis.  .  liy 
the  Rer.  Henry  Edwards^  &c.  pp.  24.  Manchester  and 
London.     1842. 

6.  The  Ltiwcrdrft  ofLandcrafi;  wUh  Leghlatke  lUmirations. 
By  James  Acland,  one  of  the  LectiCiterB  of  the  Natioiial  Anti« 
Corn-Law  League. 

7.  Address  to  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes  engaged  in 
Trade  and  Manufactures  tkrouffhout  the  Ernioire,  on  the  JVe- 
cessify  of  Union  at  the  Present  Crisis.  By  Richard  Gardner, 
Esq.,  B.A.     Manchester.     1842. 

TITE  are  aware  that  the  publications,  the  names  of  which  we 
^^  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  scarcely  deserire  to  be  considered 
as  literature — they  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  the  epheitieral 
spawn  of  incendiary  tracts,  advertisements,  and  placards,  with 
which  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Associations  inundate  the  country. 
But,  affecting  to  appeal  to  reason,  and  having  ho  doubt  odnsider- 
able  influence  in  some  quarters,  they  bring  themselves  within  our 
jurisdiction ;  and  we  on  our  part  are  not  sorry  to  accept  the 
occasion  they  present  of  bringing — as  far  as  in  Us  lies — ^^to  the  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion  the  foulest,  the  most  seMsh,  and 'alto- 
gether perhaps  the  most'dangerotis  combination  of  recent  times. 
>Ve  hardly  can  except  the  great  Jacobin  league,  generated  by  the 
French  revolution ;  because  Jacobinism  was  a  *  l)old-faoed  Villain,' 
enthusiastic  and  indiscreet,  who  avowed  his  resd  designs,  and  was 
therefore  more  easily  dealt  with  than  these  hypocritical  associa- 
tions, which,  'grown,  like  Sakan,  wiser  than  of  j-orfe,*  ailsume 
more  cautious  forms  and  more  pku^ible  pretences  in  pursuit  of 
the  same  ultimate  object.  Indeed,  this  Aew  League  has  in  many 
respects  fraternised  with  the  old  Jacobin  spirit  of  «nmiiy  tb  6ur 
existing  .institutions^  which  has  for  h^lf  a  century  taken  so  many 
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?arioa£{  shapes,  and  which  is  now  ready  to  join  the  new  rcvolu-  ^ 
tionary  banner,  that  substitutes  for  the  vague  motto  of  'Tiik 
J^iGHTS  OF  Mam  '  tbo  mora  iotelUgilAs  b.uty  cqifiaUj,  dfcept^vc 
war-cry  of  '  Cheap  Bread.' 

The  Anti-€(nVrif^  ^it^ tion  was  for  a  tpic  paralped  bv  the 
direction  which  the  late  outbreak  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
happened  to  take.  The  League  had  expected  to  be  only  lookcy s-on 
while  the  mob  destroyed  other  people's  property,  and  were  equally 
surprised  and  stunned  when  some  of  the  ruins  glanced  off  on 
their  own  heads.  They  arc  now  beginning  to  recover  their  spirits 
— we  do  not  say  their  senses — ^for,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  ex- 
perience they  have  just  had  of  the  danger,  even  to  themselves,  of 
exciting  those  whom,  when  once  excited,  they  have  no  power  to 
restrain,  they  are  now  busy  reorganising  a  new.  agitation,  and  have 
even  ventured  to  propose  to  raise  by  pubUo  contribution  the 
sum  of  50,000/.,  to  give  renewed  \dgour  to  their  lawless  crusade — 
a  crusade,  indeed,  we  may  call  il — ^for,  as  we  shall  see  pres^tly, 
it  pollutes  and  perverts  the  most  sacred  topics  into  incentives  to 
pillage  and  bloodshed. 

It  is  not  otir  province  to  pronounce  whether  this  levying  money 
for  tho  avowed  purpose  of  forcing  the  legislature  to  alter  the  law 
of  the  land  be  not  per  sc  criminally  punishable ;  but  we  will  take 
upon  ourselves  to  say  that,  cc^idered  in  coni^exion  with  all  the 
previous  proceedings  of  those  associations,  it  is  illegal  and  in  the 
highest  degree  unconstitutional.  We  cannot  conceive  that  apy 
man,  entertaining  the  slightest  respect  for  the  law,  the  constitu- 
tion, or  even  the  public  peace,  would  contribute  to  the  funds  of 
these  associations,  if  he  were  aware  of  what  their  proceedings 
have  been^  and  what,  under  the  pretence  of  '  cheap  breads  their 
real  objects  indisputably  are.  The  summary  which  we  are  now 
.about  to  give  of  the  history  of  these  associations  may,  we  hope, 
•have  the  doubly  salutary  effect  of  opening  people^s  eyes  and 
closing  their  purses  ! 

We  feel  this  to  be  the  more  necessary,  because,  amongst  other 
exertions  towards  forwarding  this  subscription,  the  advocates  of 
the  League  have  taken  the  bold  line  of  denying — not  of  merely 
palliating,    for   that  might  look  like  repentance — but  of  utterly 
.denying  the  violent  language  and  proceedings  that  had  been  im- 
puted to  thcm«     An  assertion  so  extravagant,  if  it  had  been  made 
by  one  of  the  usual  organs  of  the  League,  we  should  have  hardly 
thought  worthy  of  notice— but  when  we  find  it  produced  and  cir- 
culated under  the  name  and  authority  of  a  Peer  of  Parliament^  it 
.  becomes  so  grave  a  matter  as  to  deserve,  we  feel,  to  be  probed  to 
,  the  bottom.     A  letter  has  been  just  published^  addressed  by  Lord 
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KrNN  AiRD  to  Mf.  Smith,  one  of  the  hired  lectarers  of  the  Lea^ue^ 
and  secretary  of  the  London  Anti-Corn- Law  Association,  in  which 
his  Lordship  avows  himself  an  original  member  of  the  Lea^e-— 
denies,  on  its  part,  the  charge  of  violence,  ^c,  made  agcdnxt  t^— 
gives  many,  of  what  he  no  doabt  calls^  reasons  for  his  hostility  to 
the  Com  Laws,  and  advocates  with  great  earnestness  the  success 
of  the  subscription.  We  shall  not  follow  his  Lordship  into  a  dis* 
cassion  of  the  policy,  justice,  or  operation  of  the  corn  laws;  we 
have  debated  those  questions  so  recently,  and  our  opinions  hare 
stood  so  entirely  unshaken  by  any  adverse  argument,  and  bare 
been  so  wonderfully  confirmed  by  growing  experience,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  resist  the  temptation  of  exposing  the  futility  and 
inconsistency  on  these  points  of  Lord  Kinnaird's  letter,  which  in- 
deed exhibits,  in  a  most  striking  way,  the  peculiarity  which  seems 
distinctive  of  Anti-Corn- Law  writers  as  a  class — namely,  that  all 
their  facts  happen,  by  a  lucky  coincidence,  to  overturn  all  their 
arguments.  His  Lordship  is,  it  seems,  a  fanner;  and  while  his 
letter  professes  to  advocate  a  low  price  of  corn,  it  is  filled  with  the 
bitterest  complaints  of  the  low  prices  of  it  as  well  as  of  every 
other  kind  of  agricultural  produce.  The  jumble  between  his 
profession  of  free-trade  principles,  and  his  agony  at  the  leasi 
practical  approach  to  them,  is  sufficiently  comic ;  and,  if  we  had 
not  graver  matters  in  hand,  we  should  desire  no  better  sport  than 
to  nm  him  for  twenty  minutes;  but  our  present  business  is 
neither  with  his  Lordship's  opinions  on  farming  nor  free-trade, 
but  with  his  evidence  in  defence  of  the  League— with  certain 
matters  of  fact,  which  on  his  own  personal  authority  he  roundly 
denies,  and  which  we  think  that  we  can,  on  still  higher  anthority, 
indisputably  establish.     His  Lordship's  statement  is — 

^  The  League  has  at  no  time  been  the  advocate  of  phtsicai; 

FORCE,  or   had   ANYTHINQ   TO   DO  WITH    THE   LATE   POPULAR   TUMULTS. 

Their  object  is  to  instil  knowledge  into  the  minds  of  themople^  and  to 
jntbUsh  facts^  tlie  plain  statement  of  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  arouse 
t!ie  indignation  of  honest  and  feeling  men  against  our  commercial  laws, 
without  the  use  of  violent  language,  which  can  only  injure  a  cause^ 
instead  of  advancing  its  interest,^ — Morn.  Chron.^  Nov.  26,  1842. 

This  statement  haft  been>  as  might  be  expected,  received  by  the 
League  with  great  exultation;  it  was  peculiarly  welcome,  for  at 
the  moment  of  its  arrival  the  League  had  received  some  mortifying 
hints  of  disapprobation^  even  on  scenes  of  its  former  successes. 
Lord  Kinnaird's  letter  was  therefore  quite  a  prize.  It  has  been 
reprinted  and  circulated,  and  quoted  and  puffed;,  with  great  in> 
dustry  and  triumph;  and  who  shall  now  say  that  the  League 
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cvtT  used  *  violent  lamguagey^'^-or  menaced  the  GDvemment  with 
the  application  of  '  pkyadoal  force '^--^^r  did  anything  towards  pro^ 
dudng  the  late  ^popular  tumnlta ' — when  a  peer  of  Parliament, 
himself  a  member  of  the  League^  publicly^  and  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibilitj^  solemidj  asserts  that  ihey  did  not  ? 

Npw>  upon  each  of  these  points  WB  join  issue  with  Lorp 
KiNNAinp;  and  we  trust  that — considering  not  merely  the  rank 
and  station  of  the  champion  who  has  thus  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet^  but  the  grave  importance  of  the  public  question  he  has 
provoked  —  we  shall  be  excused  for  entering  into  what  might 
otherwise  be  thought  a  superfluity  of  detail. 

We  must  begin  by  observing  that  there  are  two  leading  anti- 
corn-law  associations:  the  one>  instituted  in  January,  1839^ 
styled  the  Manchester  AntuCom-Law  Association ;  and  the  other, 
which  grew  out  of  it  three  months  later,  under  the  title  of  the 
National  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 

There  is  little  real  distinction  between  these  associations — ^none, 
we  believe,  but  that  the  Manchester  Association  professes  to  be  a 
local,  and  the  League  assumes  to  be  ^  a  general  and  national  union.' 
The  leading  members,  however,  and  governing  bodies  of  both 
Sfxneties  being  almost  identical,  both  having  the  same  purse,  and 
their  professed  objects,  and  the  machinery  for  executing  them,  being 
cx>mmon  to  both,  the  two  societies  may,  in  common  parlance  and 
for  general  discussion,  be  cxHisidered  as  one.  The  formation  of 
the  Manchester  Anti-Com-Lain  Association  was  first  suggested 
at  a  dinner  given  to  Dr.  Bowring  in  Manchester,  by  the  friends 
of  Free  Trade,  in  September,  1838.  On  the  10th  January,  1839 
the  project  was  so  far  ripened  that  the  following  persons^  who 
may  be  considered  the  founders  of  the  institution,  were  nomi- 
nated a  committee  to  solicit  and  receive  subscriptions  to  carry  it 
into  effect : — 


*  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq. 
Mr.  Aldervian  Cobden 
Mr.  Alderman  Kershaw 
Mr.  Alderman  Callendcr 


Mr.  Alderman  Shuttleworth 
J.  C.  Dyer,  Esq. 
R.  H.  Greg,  Esq. 
H.  Hoole,  Esq.' 
Mancliester  Times ^  1 2th  January. 

On  the  28th  January  the  Association  was  formally  organized  at  a 
general  meeting,  which  passed  several  fundamental  resolutions, 
of  which  the  two  first  and  only  important  ones  were : — 

*  1.  That  the  Association  be  called  the  "  Mandiestcr  Anti-Com-Law 
Association,"  and  its  object  is  hereby  declared  to  be  to  obtain,  by  all 
legal  and  constifuiional  vatKti^y  such  as  the  formation  of  local  Anti-Corn- 
Law  Associations,  the  delivery  of  lectures,  the  distribution  of  tracts,  the 
insertion  of  articles  in  the  public  papers,  and  for^enmling  petiti9n8  to 
parliament,  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  corn  and  provision 
laws.  *  2.  No 
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^  2.  No  par/y  political  discussion  shaUion  tin^  aeeounij  be  allowed  at 
any  of  the  general  or  committee  meelinfjs  of  the  Association;  nor  shall 
iu}y  resolution  b^  proposed,  or  subject  entertainedi  w,hich  shall  be  at 
variance  witb  the  declared  object  of  the  Association*' 

The  other  resolutions  relate  to  the  amount  of  subscription,  the 
appointment  of  the  council  and  other  officers,  and  of  Financcj, 
Executive,  and  Petitioning  Committees ;  and  the  following /i^^i/c^^ 
of  the  Peace  appointed  by  her  Majesty's  Commission  for  the 
borough  of  Manchester,  in  addition-  to  the  four  aldermen  above 
named,  were  elected  into  the  council,  viz. : — 


Elkanah  Armitage, 
John  Brooks, 
Robert  Stuari, 
John  Hyde, 
A.  WatkJns, 


William  Neeld, 
J.  B.  Smith, 
C.  J.  S.  Walker, 
James  Murray, 
Thos.  Potter,  Esqrs.— 


— Mr.  Potter  (now  Sir  T.  Potter)  being  at  this  time  mayor  of  Man- 
chester ;  and  all  these  magistrates  having  continued  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Association  at  the  period  of  the  late  disturbances, 
except  Mr.  Murray,  whose  name  we  do  not  now  see  in  the  list,  and 
Mr.  Neeld,  who  was  then  mayor  of  the  town,  but  who*  in  cou- 
sequence,  we  believe,  of  what  be  saw  during  those  disturbances, 
has  had  the  good  sense  and  candour  to  retire  from  the  League. 
We  must  also  observe  that  Mr/  Holland  Hoole,  who  appears  on 
the  constituent  committee  of  the  Association,  was  also  a  magis- 
trate, and  in  1841-2  chief  magistrate,  of  the  adjoining  borough 
of  Salford. 

The  appcMntment  of  the  too  notorious  Frost  to  the  magistracy 
of  Newport  did  no.  great  credit  to  Lord  John  Husseli  s  dis- 
cretion as  a  leader,  or  his  sense  of  duty  as  a  minister ;  and  we 
rfigret  tq.say  tlmt  whenever  subi^quent  events  have  called  atten- 
tion to  any  of  his  other  appointments,  particularly  in  the  new 
lj!oroughs»  iliey  are  found  to  be  liable,  though  in  different  degrees, 
to  the  same  kind  of  objectipn.  The  men  selected  by  him  have 
been  generally  of  a  very  decided  bias  against  our  political  and 
religious  eBtablishments,  and  in  many  respects  very  unfit  for  the 
situations  in  which  they  were  placed. 

Thia  conduct  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  appointment  of 
those  magistrates  is  in  every  way  so  remarkable,  and  we  think 
so  reprehensible,  that  we  extract  from*  the  debates  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (5th  of  May,  1842)  the  following  summary  of  his 
Lordship's  nomination  of  magistrates  in  some  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  district  in  which  the  transactions  we  are  about  to 
detail  have  occurred  : — » 
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.  Nttmfafv  of  MagUtnitief. 

•  NsraW  of  Magistrates. 

Whig  and 

Conscr- 

Whiff  and 

CoiWet- 

Itadical. 

Tatire. 

Radical. 

vaHve. 

Birmingham 

27 

6 

Liverpool     . 

.     25 

6 

Bolton    .      . 

.     11 

3 

Macclesfield 

.       6 

P 

Carlisle 

10 

1 

Manchester 

.     29 

4 

Coventry     . 

12 

0 

Nottingham 

•     12 

•     4 

Derby    .      . 

8 

0 

Newcastle    . 

.     13 

3 

Kendal 

4 

0 

Pontefract    .  ' 

.       4 

0 

Kidderminster 

.       6 

2 

Richmond    . 

4 

0 

Hull       .     . 

.      18 

•3 

Slock<)ort     . 

f     12 

0 

Lancaster     • 

5 

1 

Sunderland  . 

.      10 

0 

Leeds     .      .     , 

n 

4 

Walsall        • 

5 

1 

Leicester 

11 

1 

Warwick      . 

5 

1 

Lichfield      .     . 

6 

0 

Wigan 

13 

1 

Nor  was  the 

scleotion 

more  impartial  throughout  the  country. 

as  the  following 

I  account 

of  eight 

cen  principal  towns  will  show  : — 

Whig  and 

Conser- 

Whig  aod 

Cuiiser- 

Uadical. 

tative. 

Radical. 

vafivc. 

Bath       .      .     . 

9 

2 

Oxford  '.     . 

5 

1 

Boston    • 

5 

6 

Plvmouth     .     , 

•   7     ' 

2 

Bridgcwatcr 

7 

2 

Poole      .     .     . 

8 

1 

Canterbury  .     . 

8 

0 

Portsmouth  . 

.     11 

0 

FKnt      .'    .     . 

8 

0 

Rochester     . 

4 

1 

Grimahy 

7 

0 

Shi-fcwsburv .      . 

5 

2 

Hereford      • 

.     6 

1 

Truro     •  \     . 

2 

0 

Ipswich  . 

.    8 

2 

Worcester    . 

8 

1 

Lincoln  . 

7 

1 

Yarmouth     • 

10 

1 

And  we  believe  that  in  Manchester,  Stockport,  and  Bolton  there 
was  hardly  one  magistrate  (except  the  seven  Conservatives,  out  of 
a  total  of  fifty-nine)  who  was  not  a  member,  and  most  of  them 
very  active  members,  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  Association  and 
League.  Never,  we  believe,  was  there  before  revealed  such  a 
flagrant  and  extensive  prostitution  of  magisterial  appointments  for 
mere  party  purposes.     The  result  was  as  might  be  expected. 

As  the  insurrection  in  Wales  was  a  practical  commentary  on 
the  appointment  of  Frost,  so  was  the  capture  of  Manchester^ 
Stockj,ort,  and  Bolton,  by  an  unresisted  mob,  a  striking  test  of 
the  propriety  of  Lord  John  Russell's  unilateral  nomination  of 
Anti-Corn- Law  Magistrates  in  these  three  towns.  Our  readers 
will  see  by  and  by  whether  some  of  them  ?ire  not  fairly  chargeable 
with  more  than  faults  of  omission. 

Let  ug  not  be  misunderstood,  as  complaining  that  a  minister 
appoints  magistrates  of  his  own  political  colour — we  do  no  such 
thing— but  we  complain  that  men  have  been  appointed  who  had 
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no  otber  pretemion  than  their  politiciil  colour^  but,  on  the  con- 
traTy>  h&d  many  positive  disqnaliftcations— who  were  unfit  from 
station  and  character  for  any  such  trust — who  were  factious  and 
turbulent  when  they  should  have  been  quiet,  and  were  puriK 
lanimous  ot  torpid  when  they  should  have  been  active.  Nor  do 
we  complain  that  magistrates  should  attend  public  meetings  or 
belong  to  associations  beyond  their  official  sphere.  By  no  means. 
A  magistrate  is,  indeed,  bound  to  be  more  scrupulous  as  to  the 
places  where  he  may  appear  than  an  ordinary  person  is  expected 
to  be ;  but  any  reasonable  objection  to  his  attending  a  meeting,  or 
belonging  to  an  association^  must  arise  from  l^e  proceedings  and 
character  of  the  particular  meeting  or  association ;  Mid  it  is  with 
this  view  that  we  earnestly  entreat  our  readers*>-as  w«  travel 
through  the  incendiary  proceedings  of  these  bodies  to  the  final 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  last  August— never,  for  a  moment, 
to  forget  the  double  position  and  influence  of  all  these  persons  as 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Association — and  as  Magistrates 
in  the  Corporations  of  the  townsi 

The  Association  was  no  sooner  organised  than,  on  the  rejection 
of  Mr.  Villiers's  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  early  m 
1839,  it  received  from  a  number  of  delegates,  summoned,  it  seems, 
by  its  own  authority,  a  commission 

•  to  unite  all  the  towns  and  districts  in  the  empire  in  one  great  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  for  the  purpose  of  employing  competent  lecturers, 
supporting  a  stamped  circular  [^setting  up  a  newspaper]^  procuring 
the  aid  of  the  puhlic  press,  and  adopting  every  legitimate  and  con- 
slUuiional  mode  of  appealing  ^to  the  goad  sense  and  co-operation  of  the 
people.'— JlfancAwter  Times^  30th  March,  1839. 

And  all  this  in  consequence  of  '  the  unjust  refusal  of  the  House 

of  Commons  to  hear  evidence  at  the  bar  of  Parliament;*  and  in 

the 

'  belief  that  the  grent  struggld  for  freedom  of  industry  against  the  mu* 

government  of  a  rich  and  poweiful  aristocracy  h^j^  now  commenced.'-*- 

Ib. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  note  this  first  and  fundamental  procla- 
mation of  the  League,  which  affects  to  talk  of  'a  legitimate  and 
constitutional*  appeal,  and  in  the  same  breath  denounces  the 
'  injustice  of  the  House  of  Commons  * — the  reformed  House  of 
Commons! — and  heralds  with  mticipated  triumpii  'the  com* 
mencement  of  a  struggle  between  thd  peepk  and  the  misgwem- 
ment  of  the  aristocracy  F  We  shall  soon  see  mono  strikingly 
what  the  League  calls  appealing  to  the  '  good  sen^s  at  the  jhecffSe^' 

The  League  thus  constituted,  and  thus  disposed,  began  to 
prepare  itself  for  the  menaced  'struggle^  with  considerable  aci- 
tivity.    They  established  their  newspaper,  called  the  Anti*Com- 
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La»  0frcii/an*-4Liid  they  hired  .three  ituieFani  lecturers,  of  the 
names  of  Paalton^  Aclaad^  andSsaiih  (to  the  last  of  wbom  Lord 
Kinnaurd'ft  letter  is  addressed),  to  preach  their  doctrines  through 
the  countTjo  In  a  seport  made  by  the  Council  oi  the  League 
in  Jamiaryi  1840>  they  boasted  tb^t  'they  hod  printed  and 
circulated  150>000  copies  of  yariaud  pamphleta  against  the 
Com  Laws — that  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Circular  had  issued 
160,000  ccqiies — that  400  lectures  had  been  delivered  by  the 
hired  lecturers,  and  that  probably  800,000  persons  had  been  ad« 
dressed  [that  is  harangued]  by  the  emissaries  and  associates  of 
the  League.'  And  thi%  they,  add,  has  been  done  at  an  expense  of 
about  4500L  already  paid,  and  a  debt  of  1200/. ! 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  people  who  published  these  boasts, 
and  who  up  to  this  day  continue  to  publish  similar  statements, 
do  not  see  that,  whether  4ru9<  .or  false,  they  sap  the  very 
ibnndation  of  their  argument?  If  the  grievance  of  the  Corn 
Laws  had  been  real-— if  there  were  any  disposition  ia  the  people  to 
commence  a  struggle  with  the  *  oppressive  aristocracy,'  and^  above 
all,  on  a  subject  of  such  hourly  interest  and  importance  as  the 
price  of  bread— would  they  have  waited  so  Irnig-^^would  they 
hare  waited  so  patiently«*-ahd  would  it  have  required  such  es3er- 
tions,  such  lecturing,  and  such  labour,  to  awaken  and  rouse  the 
sensibility  of  the  masses  of  the  people  ?  And  are  we  not,  on, 
the  contrary,  justified  in  >f<Hidering  that  all  this  costly  apparatus, 
and  all  these  incendiary  provocations,  had — as  we  shall  see  they  for 
a  long  time  had — so  little  geneml  6fii9Ct-*none  at  all,  we  may  say, 
beyond  the  focus  of  the  ocmcentrated  influence  of  ^e  Asso« 
ciation  and  the  League ;  and  even  thereabouts  we  do  not  believe 
that  they  had  at  first  mneh  other  effect  than  to  make  Mr.  Oobden 
member  of  pjsrliamenl  for  8toekportp*-4Mt  a  similar  kind  of  m^rit 
had  before  recommended  Mr.  Hunt  to  Preston,  and  Mr.  Cobbett 
to  Oldham.  The  Reform  Bill  has  certainly  rendered  that  species 
of  distinction  more  easy  and  more  frequent ;  and  we  think  we  can 
see  that  a  chief  attraction  of  the  League  for  some  of  its  busiest 
leaders  is  its  electoral  influence.  It  has  bad  of  late  several  can- 
didates of  its  own  in  the  field;  and,  if  we  are  ndtmuch  misin- 
formed, there  were  other  candidates,  not  so  ostensibly  connected 
with  them,  to  whom  the  League  contributed  something  more  tan- 
gible and  more  valuable  than  its  in^uenee. 

But  this  motive,  powerful  as  it  probably  is  with  a  few  leading 
members  of  the  League,  can  be  of  very  limited  operation ;  the 
more  general  ineentivies  are  the  hope  on  the  part  of  the  matter 
manufacturers  of  leiwering  wages,  and  the  zeal  of  the  old  repub- 
lican xMffty  and  the  Chartists,  who  have  coalesced  with  the  Lec^ue, 
to  pull  down  the  aristocraoy* 
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tt  wottid  be  u^ckss  to  att^aipitodcts^ilithe  itepft«fajr  whkji  these 
olyjccts  were  pnr^ed  during:'  ^  ^^^  admioifilndiioii  ;  tk«  ImderB 
had  Ti6  desire  toembaTmsd  fAat  gor«rnm»iit  wiidiithej  kiyew  was 
so  weak,  so  entirely  -dependent  on  ongr  hatf^doEen  voteay  that 
•tbej  scokifidently  reckoned  thai  what  /they  called  moral  agitation 
would  fivfiiGo  for  them.  They  \>'ere  partly  right  and  pardy  wrong 
«*^be  ministry  did  not  dare  to  put  itself  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  League ;  bnt  ^en»  on  the  other  hand,  *  they  were  themselves 
(at  least  the  most  inflnential  of  them)  pledged^  both  by  ibeir 
public  engagements  and  by  th^r  private  conviction,  to  some  de- 
gree of  agricultural  protection.  They  had  also  amongst  their 
supporters  some  country  gentlemen,  whose  votes  •  were  fully  as 
valuable  as  those  of  the  Leaguers,  and  whom  a  total  surrender  of 
the  Corn  Laws  would  have  sdienated.  This  difficulty  would  soon 
have  become  very  serious,  and  would  probably  have,  of  itself, 
sufiiced  to  dissolve  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry-^but  before,  that 
crisis  had  arrived  they  felt  that  they  were  breaking  down  under  a 
general  accumulation  of  embarrassments,  and  they  prepared  to  es- 
cape from  their  dilemma  by  proposing  to  abrogate  the  gradual  scale, 
and  to  substitute  a  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings.  This  device  had 
three  objects  : — 1.  to  satisfy  their  own  pledges  and  soothe  the  feel- 
ings of  their  landed  supporters,  by  admitting  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection; 2.  to  gratify  the  League  by  a  duty  illusory  in  itself,  and 
.leading  eventually  to  its  own  total  abrogation;  and  3.  to  embarrass 
their  successors  by  creating  an  agitation  and  conflict  of  parties 
.and  opinions,  in  which  their  own  double-faced  proposition  would 
allow  them  to  take  whichever  side  might  suit  best  the  purposes  of 
their  faction.  It  was  then  that  the  League — seeing  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  keep  measures  with  the  expiring  governmejit,  and 
still  less  with  that  which  was  approaching — began  to  agitate  in 
good  earnest,  and  the  general  election  which  ensued  afforded 
additional  opportunities  for  their  activity. 

They  began  by  changing  the  title  of  their  newspaper;  the 
'  Anil- Corn-Law  Circular^  became  the  'Anti-Bread-Tax  Cir- 
cular.' This  change  of  name  indicates  the  new  direction  which 
the  efforts  of  the  League  were  about  to  take ;  hitherto  they  had 
been  acting  in  the  interest  of  what  they  called  the  '  middle 
divf^es' — meaning  of  the  masters — both  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen — ^whose  object  was  to  lower  the  wages  of  the  work- 
men, which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  would  do.  But  it-Wfis  now  resolved  to  try  stronger 
measures,  and  to  '  appeal '  not,  as  at  first  professed,  '  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people,'  but  to  the  blind  impulses  and  physical  force 
of  the  masses.  For  this  purpose  the  term  Bread-Tax  wns 
invented  and  adopted,  and  that  id^a  w^  kneaded  and  wock^d 
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out  into  a  varietur  oi  d&c6ptire>Bbi4pefii.  We.  shall  evtii^ct  a  few 
examples  of  Aoae  proceedings  from  tlie  ^  Anii^Br^ad-Taa:  drcu- 
far '-^preimnngtfast'tbiS' paper  is  not  m^xdi^i  Xh^  or^fon,  but  the 
actual  ttreahireatA.prapertyiot the  Afsociafioii :f-*- 

*  Speakihg  to  the  Senses. — Mr.  J.  D.  Cair[a  baker  in  CAriWe]  allowed 
Ills  noble  and  untiring  effbrts  in  the  go($d  cause  in  the  followihg-mannep: 
he  baked  A  number  of '  loaves  of  bread,  Coxed  and'unta»d  (sixpenny 
loaves))  the  untaxed  K^avest  having'  the  vahte  of  twopence-halfpenny  in 
bread  more  than  the  taxed.  He  got  labda  pria^d'  and  exWbited,  in  bis 
wiiidosrs.,  and  aold  themi  toihose  whos  choBe  to  eijiibittbem,  at  a  loss  to 
himself^  aAd  it  has  produced  an  sstoniabing  efiG^t.  The  day  on  which  we 
.jHTOcairedthe  i^ignature&to  the  borough  petition  we  bad  n\en  perambulating 
the  streets  with  a  iaxeijl  shilling  loaf  and  an  untaxed  shilling  loaf  in  con- 
trast, mounted  on  boards  for  the  purpose,  below  which  was  written,  in 
striking  characters^  "  No  bread- tax !  Petition !  Petition ! !  Petition ! ! ! 
*  Give  lis  this  day  our  daily  bread*  **  When  a  customer  goes  for  a 
sixpenny  loaf  to  Mr,  Carr's,  he  has  his  choice  of  a  large  untaxed  one, 
or  a  small  taxed  one.  On  choosing  the  former,  the  tax  ^f  twopoice- 
halfpenny  is  immediately  demanded  for  the  landowner,  which  prodnees 
immediate  eonvietion.*-^(7ireator.  No.  5S* 

Again — 

*  I  have  exhibited  in  the  market-place  this  day  two  loaves,  price  one 
shilling  each,  the  taxed  one  and  the  untaxed  one.  They  spoke  volumes. 
Half  of  the  labouring  people  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  tax  on 
bread.  '  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the  loaves  spoke  home  to  their 
senses.  It  was  a  good  lecture  for  them,  and  added  many  names  to  the 
pelition.  It  has  also  enlisted  the  females  on  the  large-loaf  side,  and 
many  of  them  said  thai  they  would  send  their  huebands  to  sign  the 
petition  which  1  had  laid  open  for  signature.  (From  Mr.  Tarns,  of  Tor- 
rington.y — Ctreufar^  No»  61. 

Wc  need  not  insist  on  the  weight  and  valae  oi  petiHmis  ob- 
tained by  such  delusions :  but  again — 

*  In  connexion  with  the  above  we  may  inform  our  readers  that  the 
Manchester  Assoqiation  have  procured  wooden  models,  answering  to  the 
respective  sizes  of  the  American  and  English  eightpenny  loaves,' the 
former  being  one-third  larger  than  the  latter,  which  they  have  affixed 
on  poles  to  a  van,  or  "  moving  advertiser,**  drawn  daily  "along  tke 
public  streets.  To  these  loaves  are  attached  labels,— >'  £n^^  eigibt- 
penny  loaf;  wages,  two  shillings  a*day.'^  *^  American  >  eightpenay- 
loaf;  wages;  four  shillings  a-day."  In  addkionto-these,  aa  immiwse 
pllicard  is  posted  on  each*  side  of  the  van,  with  the  following  woids,r-7,. 

**  What  lowerr  wages  ?— *The'  bwad-tax. 
•*  What  starves  the^ertttive  ?-^The  br^-taa, 
^  What  ruins  masters  ? — ^The  b9«ad-t«;K» 
M  Downy  dowxi,  with  the  infapDOUs  btead-tax  ! !  \y,  . 
The  novel  sight  attraeta^ 'constant  groups  of  oti«^pbs]:s,'am/  ii  ^rmises 
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to  be  a  fomt  ttffe^ve  mode  ofagMtwn.  We  iaidcfitoi|d  it  is  about  to 
be  adopted  in  London.' — Circular ^  No,  58. 

Yes,  it  wksi  adCFpted  in  Loiidoti ;  our  readers  will  recollect  the 
disgraceful  exfaibitiiMi,  at  Lord  Jobn  RnsseU's  City  contest,  of  a 
large  Russell  loaf  and  a  small  Peel  loaf  (see  Q.  R.,  toI.  Irriii. 
p.  503)  :  but>  contrary  to  the  ex])ectation  of  the  iilvenlors,  it 
produced  little  or  no  sensation  either  here  or  in  the  country— 
the  inceiidiarf  sophisih  wbA  everywhere  detected  and  despised— 
a  result  that  was  not  d  little  helped  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  veiy 
momeilt  of  these  processions  cbtA  w^  eomlng  in  at  a  Peel  4^  of 
ofte  Ishilling,  instead  of  the  Russdl  dut^  of  eiffht  So  that,  as  Atr 
as  the  'infamous  bread-fax*  was  concertied,  a  Peel  loaf  might  be 
bought  at  one  penny,  While  h  Russell  loaf  Would  fcost  eight- 
pence. 

On  the  defeat  of  the  Melbourne  ministry  oii  Lord  Sandon^s 
motion,  the  agitation  of  the  League  assumed  a  still  more  violent 
and  dangerous  character : — 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Infei-nal  Machine,  —  Mr.  brooks  [a 
Russell  tnagistrate"]  at  our  late  Anti-Corn-Law  tea-party  gave  a  new 
name  to  the  sliding  scale,  when  he  called  it  the  infernal  machine.  We 
hojje  the  name  will  be  generally  adopted  by  the  anti-bread-tax  party. 
This  will  undoubtedly  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  inventor  of  the 
Parisian  infernal  machine.  Fieschi  compassed  the  death  of  fiileea 
persons  onlv,  whilst  the  sliding  invention,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
the  patron,  nas  subjected  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  lingering  lor- 
wenU  ^  slarvalion* 

*  The  sliding  scale  is  a  perfect  scheme  of  legalized  murder  and  rob- 
bery  We  were  prepared  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  declaration  in  favour  of 

the  infernal  machine.  He  has  given  himself  over  to  the  bread-taxers. 
He  is,  from  this  time,  the  pledged  enemy  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  and  his  followers  are  political  Ishmaelites ;  their  hands  are  in  every 
honest  man's  pocket.  Let  all  who  desire  to  escape  their  plunder  nerve 
their  hearts  for  the  coming  election^  when  the  cry  must  be  "  Dovm 
with  Peel  I  down  with  his  followers  !  down  with  their  infernal  machine, 
the  sliding  scale  P*  * 

And  again,  an  article  headed 

'MURDER. 

*  *'  They  that  be  slain  with  the  sword  are  better  than 
they  that  be  slain  with  hunger :  for  these  pine  away, 
stricken  through  for  want  of  the  fruits  of  the  field." — 
Lamentations  iv.  9 

*The  Corn-Law  is  the  wholesale  cause  of  the  starvation  and  disease 
which  are  ravaging  the  humble  dwellings  of  our  poorer  brethren. 
They  who  uphold  that  law  are  virtually  the  murderers  of  their  felloto- 
creatures: — ^the  riches* of  those  who  profit  by  it  are  stained  with  Ae 
blood  of  human  vietimsj  and  they  whe  lo^k  boldly  oB|  and  negieet  the 
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memam  in  th«ir|Niim  to aboUsh  the  law«  mm  equally  the  BccanpUcM  ib 
the  guilt  of  murder.* — CtrouAir,  No*  %2» 

Oar  readeni  wfl^  baere  observed  ibut  tbis  lait  extraet  uk  pre- 
faced bj  a  iemi  from  .Scripture ;  wod  tbrougboat  all  tbe  pro* 
ceedingB  of  %h&  League  we  find  frequent  «imilar  instancefi  of  the 
profane  and  bypoeritical  abuse  of  sacr^  texts  and  topics*  We 
are  reluctant  to.  allude  to  (luch  matterSy  but  the  history  of  the 
Leag^ue  would  be  incompleteif  if  we  did  pot  notice  as  a  prominent 
Ceature  in  their  prooeedings  the  attempt;  to  midke  the  repeal  of  the 
ConiTLaws-^to  use  Aeir  own  language — '  a  religious  question :' 
and  accordingly  tbe  League  have  incessantly  laboured  to  make 
religious  feelings  subservient  to  their  political  agitation  against 
the  Com<rLaw.  The  law  itself  has  been  declared  to  be  'aprac^ 
ticcd  blasphemy,^  sustained  by  ^ satanic  agency;*  and  its  sup- 
porters have  been  denounced,  in  fietee  and  unmeaspred  language;,  as 
'  impious  and  irreligious*  men ; '  men  to  be  abhorred  and  cursed.* 
Scriptural  quotations  and  allusions^  in  prose  and  verse,  with  this 
object  and  tendency^  abound  in  their  publications. 

The  Circular,  when  it  assumed  the  name  of  The  Anti-Bread- 
Tax  Circular y  placed  on  its  title-page  some  passages  of  Scripture 
by  way  of  mottoes,  and  among  them  the  following : — 

*•  The  bread  of  the  needy  is  his  life ;  he  that  defraudetb  him  thereof  is 
a  man  of  blood.' — Eccles,  xxxiv.  21. 

•  He  that  withholdeth  corn,  the  people  shall  curse  him.' — Prov,  xl  36. 
In  the  Circular,  No.  7,  is  a  form  of  prayer,  entitled  '  An  Anti- 
Bread-Tax  Collect,^  beseeching  *  Almighty  Qod  to  overrule  the 
deliberations  of  our  Parliament,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  famishing 
thousands*  &c. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Cobden's  speeches,  reported  in  the  '  Morning 
Chronicle  *  of  the  26th  of  May,  1841,  there  occurs  this  passage : — 
'  He  shculd  say  the  man  who  votes  for  the  bread-tax,  under  the 
present  drcuinstances  of  the  country,  was  not  a  practical  believer 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures^* 

Erery  one  recollects  with  disgust  that  wholesale  and  irreverent 
assemblage  of  645  dissenting  ministers,  and  one  Anglican  clergy- 
man, at  Manchester^  about  the  time  of  the  general  election,  with 
the  scarcely-concealed  object  of  making  the  religion  they  professed 
the  cloak  of  faction  and  the  tool  of  mischief.  The  mode  in  which 
this  strange  synod  was  brought  together  is  highly  characteristic. 
The  unction  of  their  language  and  the  fervency  of  their  zeal  would 
have  led  one  to  suppose  that  their  meeting  was  the  result  of  a 
spontaneous  and  conscientious  impulse,  or  at  least  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  their  own  reverend  body,  acting  under  such  an  impulse. 
Nothing  like  it.  In  the  summer  pf  1841  the  League  obtained — 
?re  know  not  on  what  terms — ^the  services  of  a  Mr.  George 
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ThompisoA,  the  same,  v^  believe^  iv^o  oocanonally  agiiales  at  the 
India  House^  and  who  recently  appeared  as  a  ci^didale  at 
Southampton.  Mr.  Thompson  soon  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  League ;  and  dne  of  his  first  essays  seems  Id 
have  been  the  planning  of  this  clerical  Conference.  On  the  8th 
July  he  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  ministers  of  Manchester 
and  its  vicinity,  suggesting  the  pro{)riety  and  advantage  of  a 
general  religious  movement^  by  means  of  a  convention  of  mi- 
nisters from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Twenty- eight  ministers 
met,  who  implicitly  adopted  the  suggeeiiion  of  their  lay^brother  ^ 
and  accordingly  the  Dissenting  Comrocatioii  vras  summoned  by 
the  more-than-royai  writ  of  Mr.  Geoige  Thompson  to  meet  in 
Manchester  for  the  despatch  of  business  in  the  we^  between  the 
15th  and  22nd  August.  We  must  not  omit  some  spedmenis  of 
the  style  of  invitation  addressed  by  the  organ  of  the  League  to  the 
expected  Conference: — 

^  We  should  wish  to  see  at  least  a  tliousand  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
assembled  in  Manchester  on  the  17th  of  August,  to  take  counsel  to- 
gether, and  then  to  return  home  arid  make  thexr  pulpiU  resound 
trough  the  length  andbreacUh  of  the  land  with  the  denuBciation  of 
Heaven  against  a  law  whkk  sj/stematieaUy  starves  ike  poor,^  •  • 

*  Whatever  may.be  the  numerical  amoiuitof  atteouance  at  the-ap- 
proaching  National  Confearence  of  Ministsrs  of  .reli^ipu  on  the  Food 
Monopoly,  there,  is  o/ow  no  Ipnger  auy  que3tiou  as  to  the  sensation  it 
has  prpduced  iu  every  part,  ol!  the  kingdom.  The  evideuces  of  sym- 
pathy, '^ivhich  pQur  iu  upon  us  almost  hourly,  abundantly  prove  that  a 
chord  has  been  touched  whos^  vibrations  will  increase  in  intensity  until 
no  place  is  left  for  ilie  huge  and  blasphemous  monster  which  has  so  long 
disgraced  our  country  in  the  demoralization  and  deaths  by  lingering 
iorturCy  of  our  poj/uiation,'  The  hearts  of  the  ministers  cf  Christ  have 
been  reUmdttd  hy  a  live  coal  [Mr.-GeoigeThonipsOtt's  circular]  from 
the  altar  of  religion  and  pure  benevolence.  In  the  letters  (neaiiiy  a 
thousand  of  whkh  have  been  already  received)  we  read  the  doom  of 
the  moiiopoly'^'*cvirsed  of  God  and  man  J 

Even  Lord  Kinhaird^  we  presume/ must  admit  that  this  is 
rather  *  violent  language.' 

The  Conference  met — but  not  for  the  despatch  of  business--'- 
their  irregular  proceedings  and  impotent  conclusion  were  too  ridi-- 
cnlous  to  be  mischievous^  and  had  the  single  merit  of  bringinfr 
the  hypocrites  or  fanatics  who  composed  it  to  their  proper  lev^ 
in  public  estimation.  About  the  same  tikne  ninety  disseilting 
ministers  in  Glasgow  signed  a  pefitiony  which  seems  to  us  egusdem 
farina  as  the  Manchester  programme  just  quoted — showing — 

*  Tliat,  although  they  heartily  coincide  with  their  fellow-subjects  in 
reprobating  the  Cprn  Laws,  fropi  their  ruinous  effects  on  tlie  industry 
and  prosperity  of  the  British  people,  they  feel  persuaded  that  the  chief 
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B^ieel;  in  vfhkh  k  becomes  lihem»/4a  Chriisti^i^  ju^dr  aa  CbriAtisi 
minifttera,  ta,T^ard  tbcae  imposiiioiia^  is  th^r  Jia^fant  wifihednes^  im 
ike  sight  cfAMghiy  Godf  to  whose  Holy  Word  they  are^  opposed,  with 
the  benevolent  axrai^g^ments  of  whose  providence  ^ley  are  at  war,  ai^ 
whose  just  displeasure^  if  persisted  in,  tney  cannot  fail,  to  draw  down. 

*  That  your  petitioners  beseech  your  honourable  house  to  reflect 
whether,  in  the  sight  of  a  just  Gody  the  legislature  can  have  t^e  right 
to  prevent  the  poor  from  obtaining  bread  at  the  cheapest  market  to 
which  they  have  access ;  whether  it  is  righteotUr  to  tax  the  poor  and 
working  classes  in  the  nndst  of  privation  and  suffemg,  to  the  esteni  of 
millions  annually,  by  an  atitificial  dcartih  of  the  neoe^miiea  of  He; 
whether  they  are  prepared  t»  m>Mtoer,to  theJudge.of  all  ferihestrom 
and  suffering^  9iA  weU  as  the  pevplesity  and  discontent,  <u^d  other  evils, 
mcral  a«  well  aa  physical,  which  these  laws  unavoidably  generate. 

'  And  tl&at  on  these  grounds  your  petitioners  implore  your  honourable 
house,  in  the  name  of  the  country,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  justice, 
ahove  cUi,  in  the  sacred  name  of  religion^  and  of  God  ever  blessed^  to 
abolish  these  unrighteous  laws,  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

•  And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  yTay,* — Circular ^  No.  62. 

In  the  same  apixit  Anti- Corn-Law  sermons — distinctively  siTi 
called — ^becanae  almost  as  common  as  Anti-Corn- Law  lectures,  i 
And  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  extracts  of  those 
sermons  published  by  the  League  appear  to  us  to  be^  like  the 
Mandiester  summons  and  Scotch  petition,  a  compound  of  hy- 
pocritical cant  and.  rabid  faction.  To  those  reverend  persons 
aiiid  fhiiik  themselves  entitled  to  catechise  others,  we  think  we 
may  be  permitted  to  retort  one  of  their  own  questions — '  Whether 
they  are  prepared  to  answer  to  the  great  Judge  of  all  for  the 
straits  and  sufferings'  of  the  hundreds  of  deluded  men,  and  the 
thousands  of  innocent  wives  and  children — the  imprisoned — 
the  banished — or  the  ruined  victims  of  this  Anti-Corn-Law 
Agitation  ? 

We  shall  show-^as  clear  as  light— that  to  the  provocations  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  the  unhappy  insiajrection  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  is  mainly  chargeable.  We  speak  ad- 
visedly ;  and  shall  prove  what  we  say — that  this  Anti-Corn'Law 
League,  which  is  now-*<*-under  Lord  Kinnaird's.  certificate  of 
innocence^ — soliciting  subs^^riptions  to  enable  it  to  renew  its  ope* 
rations,  i*  the  first  and  chiqf,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  (ate 
disturbances^  and  of  all  the  calamities  which  they  have  produced. 

On  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  Government  the  ravings 
of  the  press  and  the  orators  of  the  League  became  more  violent^ 
and  they  now  began  to  menace  more  distinctly  an  appeal  to 
physical  force,  and  a  direct  revolutionary  insurrection.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  Salford  was  called  qn  the  20th  of 
September,  1841,  to  petition  Her  Majesty  not  to  prorogue  Par- 
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liament.  Mr.  G.  H.  Hall,  the  boroughreeve  (chief  mafisiraie)* 
wa«  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Holland  Hoole,  and  Mr.  Potter,  RubsM 
magistrates  and  leading  members  of  the  League,  were  present. 
Mr.  Massie,  a  dissenting  minister  of  Manchester,  a  very  promi- 
nent Leaguer  and  frequent  and  furious  orator,  made,  as  was  his 
wont,  a  very  inflammatory  speech,  in  which — in  allusion  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  s  appeal  to  the  country  not  to  prejudge  his  measures 
■ — Mr.  Massie  says, — 

^^You  muii  wcBiii^  said  Sir  Robert^  ^UU  Fehruaryt  y(m  must 
ioait  till  March  ;  you  must  wait  Oil  ike  dog-dayt  of  next  summer^  wke^j 
perhaps^  you  may  have  three  such  days  as  you  hate  bad  in  Paris;  but 
%De  will  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  to  maw  yo/u  doumV 
{Hear^  hear.)  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  policy  q^  the  party  *--*Man»- 
Chester  Guardian^  22nd  of  September^  1841. 

This  allusion,  which  we  shall  find  frequently  repeated,  to  the 
three  day9  of  Paris  was  not  a  mer^  rhetorical  fiU>urish.  It  was 
notorious  that  those  events  had  been  mainly  influenced  by  the 
dismissal  by  the  disaffected  master-manufacturers  of  their  worknied 
into  the  streets — to  fight  or  starve— and  Mr.  Massie's  pregnant 
hint  was  soon  followed  up.  An  article  in  The  Morning  Uhronich 
of  the  20th  of  October,  1841,  points  out — for  the  first  time  that 
We  have  observed  it — the  expedient  of  stopping  the  milU  and 
turning  out  the  hands  as  a  mode  of  compulsion  on  the  legislature. 

*  From  large  manufacturers  and  capitalists  in  other  places,  statements 
have  also  been  received  to  the  effect  that  they  ha?e  the  power  at  once, 
if  they  had  the  will  to  use  the  means,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Com 
Laws,  and  that  they  entertain  seriously  ilie  intention  of  adopting  them. 
These  are  to  close  all  tbeib  mills,  to  send  the  mass  of  the  rurat 
population^  to  whom  tliey  now  afford  employment^  home  in  their  parties ^ 
to  be  supported  out  of  landlord-paid  poor-rates^  and  to  force  the  aris- 
tocracy to  maintain  the  surplus  agricultural  population  themselves,  siuoe 
they  insist  on  depriving  the  commercial  community  of  the  only  means 
by  which  they  can  do  it.' 

This  idea  was,  however,  dropped  at  this  moment,  to  be  repro- 
duced next  year,  and,  as  we  have  <since  seen,  carried  into  hxegu- 
TioN.     But  the  menace  of  phyaical  force  was  still  kept  up. 

The  Circular  of  the  4th  of  November,  1841,  says, — 

'  There  is  an  increasing  distrust  spreading,  as  to  the  possibility  of  abo* 
lishing  Uie  corn  monopoly  by  peaceful  means.* 

Mr.  Adand,  the  lecturer, 
*  thought  a  crisis  had  arrived.    He  agreed  with  Colonel  Thompson,  that 
the  time  was  coming  when  they  must  do  something  more  than  talk,* 

Mr.  Murray,  another  lecturer,  at  Nottingham,  in  a  very  excited 
meeting  of  Leaguers  and  Chartists,  said — 
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■*  He  feared  the  cominij  of  the  time  when  Hx  millions  of  people  should 
tf me,  determined  to  be  free  with  all  the  world.' — Circular^  No.  15. 

Again,  in  ari  address  of  the  lOtli  of  Februaiy,  we  find  these 
passages  r^— 

*  We  ask  our  countrymen  what  is  to  be  done  now  ?  We  call  on  the 
trampled  children  of  toil  for  a  sign.  We  speak  to  the  millions  of  wn- 
dmmted  and  dauntless  hearts,  .  .  .  And  we  reply,  in  the  name  of  our 
country,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  in  the  name  of  justice,  the  inhuman 
numopohf  of  the  food  of  twrniy-seven  milHons  of  human  beisgs  shall  now 
be  crushed  utterly  and  for  eyer  l'-*-Oircu/iir,  No.  SS, 

About  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  a  conference  of 
the  deputies  of  a  batch  of  societies^  which  we  had  not  beford 
heard  of,  called  The  Operative  AnU'Corn-Law  Associations^ 
was  hold  at  Manchester. 

The  Leaifue  and  Assooiatton,  be  it  Tcmembered,  affected  to 
iiek)ng  to  the  middle  classes,  and,  liowtrer  refvolutionary  their 
ifrltimate  wi»bes  might  be,  their  immediate  object  Was  low  ttages ; 
but  finding  that  ihey  made  tio  progress  on  that  principle,  they^ 
w^e  driven  into  the  necesshj  of  connecting  themselves  with  the  ' 
operative  dasses,  ivbom  they  endeavoured  to  fiUure  and  deceive  bj 
altering  the  title,  though*  not  the  essence,  of  their  object  from  low 
wages  to  its  correlative,  cfteap  bread.  In  pursnance  of  this  juggla 
the  Leagne,  between  whom  and  the  loiVer  orders  much  animosity 
liad  heep  occasioAaUy  exhibited,  i^ow  endei^vour^dj  as  they  said^ 
'  to  gel  the  people  ai  their  back/  ftpd  they  therefore  fostered  this 
Operative  society*  wH  employed  its  agency  to  act  upon  the  work^ 
iDg  people.  The  president  of  the  Operative  Association  was  Mr. 
Eldward  Watkni,  son  of  Mr.  Absoiom  Watkin,  a  Russell  magig-* 
irate  ;  and  both  father  and  son  were  on  the  cotlncil  of  thb  Msin^ 
Chester  Association,  and  active  members  of  the  League.  Messrs. 
Acland  and  Finnegan,  paid  lecturer^  of  the  League,  took  part  iji 
the  proceedings,  and  influenced  the  passing  of  a  resolution,  sum- 
moning a  general  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  working  classes, 
to  meet  on  Nerw  Year's  day  at  Manches^r,  and  declaring  as  their 
funilamental  principle  and  object, — 

'  That  this' meetmg  pledges  itself  never  to  rest  satisfied  until  mono- 
poly is  for  ever  done  away  with,  and  compenstitton  Jhr  years  of  misery 
is  made  by  the  aristocracy  to  the  labouring  millions.* 

Compensation  I  This  was,  indeed,  a  stride  in  advance,  with  which 
the  more  prudent  members  of  the  League  were  probably  not 
altogether  pleased ;  for  the  principle  of  '  compensation '  might 
be  brought  into  action  against  master-manufacturers  who  had 
lowered  or  short-paid  what  their  workmen  might  consider  fair 
wages,  mbre  plausibly,  and  above  all  more  immediately^  than 
against  landlords,  who  had  been  only  receiving  a  stipulated  rent 
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from  voluntary  tenants,  and.  If hotse  acres  were  Itss  liable  to  be 
plundered  than  shops  and  warehouses.  Accordingly,  when  on  .New 
Year *s  day.  the  great  meeting  aurajnoned  by  the  Operative  De- 
puties took  place  at  Manchester^  Mr«  Brooks,  a  JiusseUmagUtroie 
and  Leaguer^  being  the  chairman,  propounded  the  business  of  the 
meeting  in  a  very  inflammatory^  but,  we  heiieve,  artful  speech, 
in  which  he  put  forward  his  own  and  the  League's  object— «ii 
immediaie  petitkon  tor  the  repeal  of  the  corA'-laws — and  endea- 
voured to  throw  into  the  background,  as  a  fit  .subject  of  reference 
to  a  committee^  the  question  of  '  CompensaliofL 
Mr.  Brooks  said-— 

'The  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  petition  for  a  toial  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  com  laws ;  also  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
the  subject  of  compensation.  Now^  wUh  retpeat  to  comperuatkm^  I 
am  perfedkf  satisfied  that  justice  mil  not  he  accomplished  until  thai  sub- 
ject is  canmdered  ;  therefore  I  think  it  is  quite  right  that  there  should 
be  a  committee  to  look  into  it,  for  my  notion  is,  that  when  damage  is 
done  to  any  party,  it  must  be  repaired  {Applause),^ 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  damper,  the  ownpensatian  clause  was 
adopted,  and  annexed  to  the  petition  for  the  repeal  oi.  the  Com 
Laws,  in  the  following  emphatic  words  :— 

*  That  this  meeting,  though  indignant,'  &c.,  *  does  consider  it  expe- 
dient— in  order  that  the  new  House  of  Commons  especially  should  be 
convinced  of  the  wide-spread  hatred  of  bread-tax  oppression  felt  by  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  general  desire  not  only  for  the 
removal  of  an  act  of  injustice,  but  for  RBTRiBirrroN  t/ponM^te  who  have 
perpetuated  and  profited  by  it — to  petition  both  houses  of  psrliameDt  in 
favour  of  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  bread  and  provision 
taxes,  and  to  recommend  in  such  petitions  the  immediate  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  making  that  di/e  compensation 
which  the  suffering  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  a  right  to 
demand  from  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  (Cheers),^ — Morning 
Chronicle^  January  3,  1842. 

Here  we  have  made  a  further  stride — ^  the  suffering  peojrfe ' 
have  a  right  not  only  to  Compensation  from,  but  to  rbtributton 
UPON,  the  aristocracy  of  the  country — ^the  aristocracy  being — as  is 
clear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  these  proceedings  from  first  to 
last— every  man  who  has  an  inch  of  land,  or  who  reoeives  a  penny 
>of  rent ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  these  operatives  would  not, 
in  the  event  of  their  success,  consider  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr. 
Cobden  as  clearly  liable  to  make  compensation  and  suffer  retri- 
bution as  Lord  Fitzwiiliam  or  Lord  Radnor.  The  whole  of  this 
'  Compensation  *  and  ^  Retribution  *  affiiir  is  very  curious  and 
important,  and  has  hitherto  attracted  but  too  little  notice. 

The  Operative  Deputies  held  several  other  meetingsi  at  the 
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laist  of  which  the j  passed  «  resolution  which  has  two  remarkaUe 
points:-^     .  . 

*  That  Mr.'Al^xand^r  HutcMneon  «iDd  Mr.  Isaac  Higginbotham  be 
requested  io  crffwiite  i,he  Trades  xf  Mane/ieiter  an  tke  question  upon 
which  lAe  Cmfkrente  has  met ;  end  that  the  former  be  requested  to  coa- 
vey  to  Messrs.  Sharps  Roberts^  and  Co.'a  iror^men  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  for  thek  vftliUible  address.'  . 

It  appears  that  those  persons  did  execute  the  nuasion  of  organ- 
izing the  Tradt^,  and  when  the  recent  disturbances  broke  out, 
that  organization  was  used  for  very  dangevtmi?  purposes,  though  the 
League  failed  in  inducing  them  to  adopt  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Laws  for  their  object.  We  know  not  for  what  *  address '  the  work- 
men of  Messrs.  Sharp,  Roberts,  and  Co.  were  thus  thanked,  but 
we  do  know  that,  a  little  previous  to  this,  many  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  bodies  of  workmen  to  co-operate  in  the  agitation.  This 
matter  deserves  a  little  explanation.  We  find  that  in  December, 
1841,  a  plan  was  adopted  of  recruiting  the  finances  of  the  League 
hy  ^  fancy  fiiir,  or,  as  they  called  it.  National  Anii- Corn-Law 
Bazaar.  This  scheme  was  selected,  we  suspect^  not  solely  as  the 
best"  means  of  raising  money — though  that  was  no  doubt  the  main 
object — but  also  as  an  excuse  for  bringing  the  Ladies  of  Man- 
chester and  the  neighbourhood  before  the  public,  as  countenance 
ing  and  promoting  this  agitation.  It  has  been  a  frequent  de- 
vice of  revolutionary  agitators  to  bring  women  forward  as  a  screen 
and  safeguard  to  their  own  operations.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Massie, 
whose  extreme  violence  on  every  occasion  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, in  one  of  his  furious  harangues  to  the  Conference  about  this 
time,  had  said, 

*  He  had  read  the  page  of  history,  and  had  looked  at  the  bloody  scenes 
that  had  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  upon  the  soil  of 
France.  He  saw  that  at  that  time  the  first  cry  of  the  people  was  "  Give 
us  bread,  and  none  of  your  gabble."  They  were  led  by  forms  in  wo- 
men s  guise^  but  of  masculine  energy^  and  called  out  in  the  court  of  the 
TuUerUs  for  immediate  food;  for  that  they  were  dying,  and,  dying, 
would  not  endure  it  (Loud  cheers^ — Mo}ifi*  Chnm.^  12th  Feb. 

We  must  here  pause  to  remark  the  frequent  and  menacti^ 
allusions  of  the  agitators  to  the  atrocities  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  aristocraoy  is  reminded  that  England  might  have  ^her 
Dantonif  and  her  Uob^ierres'  {Oireular,  No.  91) — a  pious 
minister  prays  that  'our  amiable  Queen  may  escape  the  fate  of 
Louis  X  VL,  and  our  country  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution ' 
{Circular,  No.  69).  We  wish  the  reverend  monitor  had  gone  on 
to  tell  us  from  what  party  the  Queen  could  possibly  be  in  danger. 
We  are  warned  in  prose  and  in  verse  to  *  remember  France,'  and 
in  short  they  all  appear  to  have  had  the  French  Revolution  con- 
stantly 
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stantly  floating  in  t)icix  nundsK-rath^r^  however,  in  thoir  view 
than  in  their  memory,  for  it  is  quite  clear  to  any  one  wbp  knows 
the  facts  alluded  to  that  the  learned  Mr.  Massie  had  n^  ^  read 
the  page  of  history/  and  knew  nothing  of  the  scenes  he  talked 
about :  but  he  had  heard^  and  that  was  enough  for  bis  purpose, 
that  women  had  been  made  useful  agents  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  French  revolution ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  idea  of  that 
sort  suggested  the  frequent  exhibition  which  these  j\jiti- Corn- 
Law  Associations  umks  of  female  countenance  and  oo*operaUoii 
«— a  practice  in  our  opinion  equally  offensive  to  good  taste  and 
good  feeUng,  and  destructive  of  the  most  amiable  and  valuable 
qualities  of  the  female  character.  We  find  that  the  Council  of 
the  Manchester  Anti- Corn- Law  Association  had  invited  the  in^ 
habitants  to  '  an  anti^orn-law  tea-party,  to  be  hisld  on  the  t^tb 
of  May^  1841*^gentlemens  tickets,  2^.;  ladies'.  Is-  6d.  i*  and,  as 
a  stronger  lure  to  the  sale  of  these  tickets,  the  names  of  '  Lady 
Potter '  and  sixty  other  ladies  were  advertised  as  stewardesses  of 
this  assembly.  So  now  the  names  of  about  300  Ladies  were 
pompously  advertised  as  the  Patronesses  and  Committee  of  the 
rfatianal  Bazaar,  We  exceedingly  wonder  and  regret  that  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  League  (the  C^umiU  of  these  two 
bodies  organized  the  bazaar)i  and  still  more  that  anybody  el,se* 
should  have  chosen  to  exhibit  their  wives  and  daughters  in  the 
character  of  political  agitators;  and  we  most  regret  that  so 
many  ladies — modest,  excellent,  and  amiable  persons  we  have  no 
doubt  in  their  domestic  circles — should  have  been  persuaded  to 
allow  their  names  to  be  placarded  on  such  occasions — ^for  be  it 
remembered,  this  Bazaar  and  these  T'ea-pariies  did  not  even  pre- 
tend to  be  for  any  charitable  object,  but  entirely  for  the  purposes 
of  political  agitation.  On  looking  over  the  names  it  is  some 
small  consolation  to  observe,  as  indeed  might  have  been  guessed^ 
that  the  ladies  were  the  femelles  de  ces  males  with  whom  we 
had  been  long  familiar  as  violent  politieal  partisans.  With  this 
preparatory  bint  the  list  of  the  Patronesses,  published  and  re- 
published, again  and  again^  with  vast  ostentation,  will  not  surprise 
our  readers  :— 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Ducie* 
The  Right  Hpn.  the  Countess  of  Radnor. 
The  Horu  the  Ladies  Bouverie.* 

Lady  Potter.  Lady  Pendlebury. 

Lady  Walniesley,  Mrs.  Nelstrop,  Mayoress  of 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Gibson.  Stockport. 

Mrs.  Callander.  Mrs.  Brothertou. 

*  It  18  erideiit  that  the  names  of  these  Ladies  were  given  by  somts  one  who  did  not 
even  know  how  to  call  thoni. 
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Mrs.  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Cobden. 

Mrs*  Hiadley.  Mrs.  H.  Manland. 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawfbrd.    Mrs.  Bowring. 

Mrs.  J.  Brooks.  Mrs.  J.  Armstrong. 

Mrs.  Kershaw.  Mrs,  R.  H.  Greg. 

Mrs.  Spencer.  The  Misses  Philips. 

Mrs.  Fitzsimon.  Mrs.  T.  Gisborne. 

Lady  Potter,  Lady  Pendlebury,  and  Lady  Walmesley  are  the 
wives  of  three  Russell  magistrates  of  Manchester^  Stockport^  and 
Livenpool,  who  were  selected  for  %he  honour  of  knighthood  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1840,  on  bringing  up  addresses  on  the  occasion  of 
Oxfcrd's  assault  on  her  Majesty.  The  selecting  for  this  public 
distinction  men  so  prominent  in  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
League,  and  having,  as  we  believe^  no  other  recommendation, 
was^  if  possible,  more  offensive  and  inexcusable  than  their  ori« 
ginal  nomination  as  magistrates.  Of  the  Bazaar  committee 
Mrs.  Cobden  was  president,  Mrs.  Armitage,  vice-president, 
Mrs.  T.  WooUey  (the  wife  of  a  leadii^  member  of  the  Associatioa 
and  League),  secretary.  It  is  our  business  with  this  last  lady 
that  has  led  us  into  this  episode  of  the  Bazaar.  We  have  before 
us  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Secretary  WooUey  to  one  body  of  workmen 
{and  we  have  reason  to  believe  similar  invitations  were  sent  to 
others),  the  very  address  of  which  is  worth  notice.  The  letter 
begins  thus  i — 

'  To  the  JForkmen  of  Messrs. 

*  Gentlemen * 

This  juxta-posited  designation  of  *  workmen^  as  ^gentlemen*' 
comes  oddly  enough  from  so  anti-aristocratic  a  pen.  The  lady- ' 
secretary  then  proceeds  to  tell  the  genii emen-workmenXhAi  'she 
knows  they  have  already  made  many  personal  sacrifices  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  suffering  humanity,'  and  therefore  'appeals 
to  them  to  stand  forth  and  denounce  as  unholy ^  unjust,  and  cruel 
all  restrictions  on  the  food  of  the  people.*  §he  acquaints  them 
that '  the  ladies  are  resolved  to  perform  their  arduous  part  in  the 
attempt  to  destroy  a  monopoly  which,  for  selfishness  and  its  deadly 
effects,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.'  *  We  there- 
fore,' she  adds,  *  ask  you  for  contributions — not  of  much  value, 
knowing  well  the  privations  to  which  even  many  of  you  may  be 
subjected — but  from  the  young  and  unencumbered  we  solicit 
some  proof  of  their  good  wishes  in  the  jacrec^  cause  we  advocate, 
and  from  them  we  would  gratefully  receive  any  specimens  of  their 
skill  and  industry,  &c.,  which  would  sell  at  high  prices,  as  many 
of  us  know  from  experience.' 

Thus,  then,  a  body  of  Manchester  workmen,  who  have  already 
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oontributed  laiigely  torbenevioieQA  purposes,  are  yeteupposed  to  be 
in  a  condition  lo  aaake  a  >fuvther  sacrifice  oC  products  ^£  their 
own  induslay,  which,  would  felch  high  prices,  io  hdLp  a  poUtLcal 
agitation^  whose  object  is  to  lower  prices;  and  this  xsodest  and 
consistent  propcaition  is  made  under  the  pretence  that  theie  very 
classes,  whose  supererogative  liberality  is  thus  taxed,  are  in  the 
lowest  depths  oi  penury — dying  of  starvaiion  I  and,  to  crown  the 
whole  afiair,  we  find  tJ^at  the  Iddk^secretafy,  not  trusting  to  the 
eloquence  of  her  letter,  sent  mmultaneously  an  emissary  into 
the  factory  to  stimulate  the  zead  and  excite  ^be  jealousy  and 
emulation  of  these  Mtm^htster  w^orkmen,  by  tellii^  tbem  thai 
Hhe  working-'men  qfBmmngham  bad  even  ^oltdied  the  ladies  to 
allow  them  to  send  •  speetmeaa  to  the  bamar  ;*«-*^dding,  '  that  no 
contributions  would  be  more  gratefully  received  than  those  of 
the  poorer  classes.*  Now  surely,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  Ihe 
statements  of  the  Leaguers^  or  any  charity  in  their  hearts,  not 
only  should  the  poorer  classes  have  been  exempt  from  suc^ 
unreasonable  solicitations^  but  whatever  subscriptions  might  be 
obtainable  from  the  wealthier  orders  should  have  been  applied, 
not  to  pciiiieal  agitxUion  throughout  England,  but  to  cfaaritaUe 
relief  at  home^  It  is  a  curious  -  coinoideaGe  that  atthe  very  time 
when  the  lady-seeretavy  was  thus  soliciting  high-priced  contii* 
butions  from  the  poor^  cUute^y  the  eomt^mpovaneoiis  number  of 
the  '  Circular '  cotitains  the  following  poetical  statement  of  the 
miserable  condition  ;o£  those  poorer  classes,  written  and  signed  by 
the  husband  of  one  of  the  patronesses*— himself  also  a  patron  of 
the  Bazaar : — 

*  "DiKO  OP  STilivi?n(W;"-*Coro>i«r'«  IttquetU, 
*  I  vet  Faxins  9n  my  irny, 
Prowling  for  her  human  prey, 
Clogg'tl  with  filth  and  clatl  iti  rag«, 
Ug!ic8t  of  ill  tigly  bags. 
lio!  aK«ijtie,vi«ath'd.of«nakea 
In  her  withet'd  hand  she  shakes ; 
And  I  heard  the  hag  proclaim, 
«  BfttMi4ait  k  tny  seepfres  iianiMi !  ** 

On  remoDttleH  miMKM)  bet>t> 
Maiming,  niurd'ring  as  she  went, , 
Spreading  d^th  from  street  to  street, 
O!  i  beard  th«  hag Mpcaty 
(Shudd'riog  while  I  l^r4  Bod  aaw,) 
"  Mine  ia  bight,  and  miguTj  and  law  !  " 

We  are  reluctant  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings  that  these 
proceedings  and  publications  excite^^nor  is  it  neeessary;  the  very 
facts-^he  lUer0e  scripttc  are  of  themselves  snfiicient  to  excite 
public  indignation* 

The  Bazaar  produced,  we  are  told,  10,000/.,  which,  with  QOfiOOl 
more^  how  or  whore -obiained  we  laaoyt  not^  bse  been  expended^ 

how 
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"Phen  to  folilttde  I  fiew^-*- 
*'<xra<vions  Hflaven !  can  this  be  true f  '*  . 
On  my  trembling  knees  I  fell — 
«God!  thou Ooddf mercy!  telJ, 
Can  the  very  fiendt  of  heU, 
In  thy  name  their  paudeeta  dravr. 
And  declare  their  licence — law  ? 
Dare  they,  in  thy  bolv  sig^t. 
To  proolaim  tbeir  robb'ry— rwA/  f  • 
House  thee !  raise  thipe  awfiU  rod  I 
Lord,  how  long  ?  how  hnff,  O  /  Godf^* 

John  Bowhinq.* — 
Anti'Brtad-Tax  Circ^iar,  79, 


hoW'^T*  i^Aore-iKie 'aore.  equally iigAOMiityibetw^efntte  altttttinn  of 
1841  and  the  aiaunin*of(1842y  fdr  the  fvitpGs^  of  the  League 
ThsB'catpendktii'e  t>f  90;OQ02.  in  &nt  year  seems  «d  incredible,  that 
Tre  sfaidi  starte  thd  proof  of  it.' ' 

In  January;  1848,  preparatory  to  holding  tbe  Bazaar,  the 
League  state  that  ^hey  had  spent,  up  to-  the' autumn'of  1841/  a 
sum  bordering  upon  *  ien  thoUeand  ptmncb.*'  In  the  address  of 
the  Leagues  dated  20th  of  October  last,  propomg  t^e  new  sub- 
scription of  50,000{.i  l^ey  state  that  ^ey  bad  already  expended 
100,000i. — therefore  between  the  autumn  of  1941,  when  the  ex- 
jmme  had  not  reached  10,000/.,  and  the  20th  of  October,  1842, 
they  had  spent,  according  to  their  own  ticct)Unt,  abov^  90,000/. 
How  and  where  could  this  enormous  sum  of  90^000/.  have  been 
applied?  If  from  the  institution  of  the^e  societies  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  1839  (the  first  expenses  of 'getting  tip  such  a  ma- 
chine being  always  the  gresftest)'>less  than  10,000/.  was  expended 
up  to  the  autcnnn  of  1841*— two  years  and  nine 'mdnths — how 
happens  it  thai  above  nine  tmes  that  sum  has  been  expended  in 
the  single  subsequent  year?  We  are  aware  that  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  time  the  League  had  three  or  four  Additional  lecturers, 
and  showed  increased  actrrity,  but  these  slight  additions  cannot 
explain  such  a  monstrous  increase  of  expenditure.-  Where,  then, 
has  the  money  gone?  What  pitblic*' proceedings  of  the  League 
canacconnt  for  a  titke  of  the  &jrpenditHTef  ^  We  know  not — but 
we  know,  as  everybody  knows,  that  withm  the  specified  period 
there  htappened  two  public  events  m  which  the  Leaigue  took  a 
g^eat  interest — ^the  general  election  in  1841,  and  the  gener^'tum-  '• 
out  in  1842 — and  until  the  League  shaH  give  (which  it  never 
has  done  since  January,  1840)  some  detailed  account  of  its  ex- 
penditure, we  shall  be  justified  in  suspecting  that  the  general 
election  (to  say  nothing  of  some  separate  contests  since)  and  the 
general  <ufnH>tf^  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  disappearunce 
of  the  90,000/..' 

We  have  seen  how  much  more  violent  the  tone  of  the  League 
became  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  accession  to  power  *  we  shall  now 
see  that  it  grew  still  more  inflammatory  as  he  opened  his 
measures — measures  which,  if  the  League  had  been  hcmest,  they 
ought  to  have  received  with  approbation  as  unqueislionably  tend- 
ing to  diminish  the  prices  of  articles  of  the  most  general  con- 
sumption :  but  quite  the  ootttrary ;  they  fifaw-in  the  wholesome  and 
gradual  alteratisons  proposed  an  impoven^ent  and  stfengHhening 
of  the  existing  system — they  felt  that  they  Were  about  to  lose  their 
most  plausible  and  profitable  grievances,  and  they  therefi^e  as- 
sailed the  Government  and  its  m^iasures  by  the  most  inflamnm- 
tory  publications  and  proceedangs^-^indeed,  in  now  looking  back 
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at  all  that  passed^  we  wontler  that  the  power  of  the  iitealted  law 
was  not  called  in  to  vindicate  itself  from  such  outrageous  assaults. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1842,  the  day  appointed  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  motion  on  the  Corn  Laws,  but  before  the  sitting  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  six  hundred  delegates  or  deputies  (they  seem 
to  have  used  these  titles  indiscriminately),  sent  up  to  Londoo, 
under  the  direction  of  the  League^  from  the  various  provincial 
associations,  assembled  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  where 
several  speeches  of  extravagant  violence  were  made  to  them; 
amongit  others,  one  by  a  Mr.  Taunton,  of  Coventry,  for  two  or 
three  extracts  from  which  we  must  make  rocan«  to  show  the  spirit 
that  actuated  this  meeting,  even  before  the  ministerial  measure 
was  known : — ► 

*  Let  them  remsmberthat  there  were  periods  of  patienee-^tbat  to  those 
who  were  starved  out  of  existeaoe  society  had  violated  its  diitiee.  Tiie 
social  compact  supposed  social  security  and  social  justice ;  and  if  the 
laws  did  not  give  that  justice  and  that  security  ike  compact  was  broken^ 
and  allegiance  to  it  dissolved  (Cheers). .  •  •  Tl^  legislature  seldom  yielded 
anything  save  bid  to  fear ;  they  should  not  Uierefore  be  too  demure  in 
their  demands.  It  was  only  when  murmurs  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  the  passionate  whiteness  of  indignation  and  insulted  human  nature 
was  seen  on  every  face — when  men  gathered  together  united  as  one  man 
and  in  one  cause — when  millions  discovered  their  moral  strength  and 
determination — then  it  was  that  hypocrites  in  power  became  honest — 
then  it  was  that  the  tyrant  prepared  himself  to  grant  concessions 
(Cheers).  •  •  . 

*  But  if  the  legidattire  opposed  the  people^  they  U)otM  commence  an 

Z'tation  all  over  the  coufUryfor  the  thorough  and  complete  purging  of 
t  corrupt  House  (Tremendous  cheering,  which  was  continued  for 
several  minutes).' 

This  is  what  the  League  may  call  a  *  legal  and  constitutional ' 
address,  but  will  even  Lord  Kinnaird  deny  that  it  is  '  violent  * 
language,  and  that  these  are  menaces,  not  to  be  misunderstood,  of 
^  physical  force*  ?     What  follows  is,  if  posrible,  worse. 

Just  before  the  hour  when  the  House  of  Commons  met,  the 
Deputies  walked  in  procession  from  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern 
to  the  door  of  the  House,  conducting  themselves  there  with  some 
violence,  shouting  at  members  as  they 'passed,  and  causing  tumult. 
According  td  the  description  of  this  scene  in  the  '  Morning  Chro- 
nicle,* the 

*  Delegates  walked,  about  six  hundred  in  number,  to  the  gates  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  only  one  hundred  obtained  admission,  the  others 
were  locked  out.' 

'  Only  one  hundred ! '  The  same  paper  thus  describes  the 
conduct  of  those  who  were  locked  out : — 

'  The  delegates  drew  off  from  the  doors  of  the  House,  and  assembled  in 
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lUaoe  Ytutdf  Mr.  I?reiUifie»  of  ManehoatNsr,  Ihea  nvHUitod  to  an  el^ 
▼a^d  situation,  e^nd.  said,  "  The  doors  of  the  lobby  ^^  plosed  agaiost  us 
by  order  of  those  in  power  [af'ter  100  had  been  admiUedf],  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  get  in  to  address  the  members  as  they  pass.  [// 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  members  to  pass,  if  600  delegates^ 
or  half  the  number^  had  occupied  the  lobby.']  The  Corn  Laws  were 
jMseed  under  the  protection  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  Tories  now  ensconcd 
themaeltefl  behind  the  truneheonsof  the  police  (^Laud  cheers).  But  the 
time  is  fast  <xmung  token  the  voiee  cfthe  people  mU  be  keard^  and  their 
oppressors  uM  quail  before  it  J* ' 

Mr.  Prentice  is  a  member  of  the  councils  both  of  the  League 
and  of  the  Association.  He  is  also  the  proprietor  of  the  *  Man- 
chester Times/  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Association. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  bad  made  his  statement,  the  one 
buodred  delegales  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  House  to  hear 
itj  adjourned  to  Brown^s  Coffeehouse  in  Palace  Yard,  and  there 
passed,  *  after  serious  deliberation,*  the  following  resolution : — 

*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  measure  just  announced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  so  far  from 
holding  out  the  slightest  prospect  of  any  rehef  of  the  distress  of  the 
country,  is  an  insult  to  a  patient  and  suffering  people^  and  the  deputies 
TiewBUch  a  proposal  as  an  indication  that  the  landed  aristocracy  of  this 
country  are  destitute  of  all  sympathy  for  the  poor,  and  are  resolved,  if 
permitted  by  an  outraged  people^  to  persist  in  a  course  of  selfish  policy 
which  will  involve  the  destruction  of  every  interest  in  the  country.* — 
Morning  Chronicle^  February  10, 1842. 

These  scenes  cannot  but  remind  our  readers^  not  of  the  ^  legal 
and  constitutional  appeals  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,'  so 
solemnly  promised  by  the  League,  but  of  the  tumultuous  attempts 
to  intimidate  the  Parliament  of  England  previous  to  the  great 
rebellion,  and  the  National  Assembly  of  France  just  before  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

These  delegates  held  public  conferences  at  the  same  tavern  for 
tlie  three  following  days,  in  which  speeches,  if  possible,  more 
seditious  and  inflammatory  were  delivered.  In  the  meeting  of 
the  11th  February  the  language  used  was  peouliajrly  violent.- 
AU  the  speeches  rpfer  tp  the  necessity  of  acting  in  unison  with 
the  '  masses,'  and  plainly  point  to  the  employment  of  physical 
force  ,to  intimidate  the  goveroipent  Wo  shall  not  notice  the 
ravings  of  hired  lecturers,  or  the  usual  trumpeters  of  the  League ; 
but  Mr.  Cobden,  who,  from  his  recent  election  for  Stockport^  as 
well  as  from  his  natural  talents,  had  now  become  the  leader  of 
this  party,  deserves  more  consideration. 

Mr.  Cobden  had  been  long  an  '  energetic*  (as  be  is  designated) 
member  of  the  Association  and  the  League^  and  it  was  undoubt- 
edly his  energy  in  the  cause  which  recommended  him,  at  the 
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general  election  in  1841,  to  the  electors  of  Stockport;  "but  thd 
first  occasion  on  which  we  haS-e  happened  to  notice  him  was  on 
the  17th  of  July,  1841,  before  his  own  election^  when  he  spoke 
at  a  dinner  given  at  Bury  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Mr.  Walker, 
another  Leaguer.  In .  ihat  speech  Mr.  Cobden  indicated  the 
necessity  of  a  demonstration  of  numbers  and  physical  force  to 
intimidate  the  New  House  of  CoromoDS,  and  this  was  the  first 
direct  suggestion  of  such  a  proceeding  that  we  recollect.  The 
League— that  is,  the  master-manufacturers — and  the  workmen, 
were  at  variance.  Mr.  Cobdenproposefl  to  nnite  them  to  intimi> 
date  the  House  of  Commons.  What  other  construction  can 
Lord  Kinnaird  or  Mr.  Cobden  now  put  on  the  following  para- 
graphs of  that  speech  ? — 

'They  must  not  only  unite  the  capitahsts,  hut  they  mustiintV^  master 

and  man  in  this  question Let  the  League  work  the  press, 

and  the  working  classes  would  not  be  slow  in  appreciating  their  argii* 
meats,  and  now  they  were  ready  at  all  times  to  came  forward-^ajj  and 
they  must  startle  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  hy  a  district  meeting 
on  Kersall  Moor.* 

This,  as  it  is  the  first  prominent  appearance  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
BO  it  is  the  first  menace  of  a  popular  rallying  on  ^  Kersall  Moor/ 
whidi  is  an  open  space  about  two  miles  from  Manchester,  where 
Chartist  meetings  and  other  similar  assemblies  are  held — and 
was  now  designated  by  Cains  Cobden  as  the  Mons  Sacer,  to 
which  agrarian  agitation  was  to  drive  the  insurgent  populace.  We 
beg  our  readers  to  bear  this  in  their  memories.  They  will  hear 
more  of  Kersall  Moor  by  and  by.  We  now  proceed  to  Mr.  Cob- 
den's  appearance  in  the  Conference  of  the  1 1th  of  February,  1842. 
Mr.  Cobden  on  that  occasion  said — 

*  Tliat  three  weeks  would  try  the  mettle  of  his  countrymen  Qiear^  hear). 
Why,  would  they  submit  to  be  starved,  and  put  upon  short  allowance, 
hy  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  ?  {Loud  cries  of  No,  rw.)  He  was  sure 
that  if  they  knew  how  insignificant,  both  morally  and  physically^  those 
thirty  thousand  or  forty  thousand  aristocrats  and  squires  were,  they 
wo!uld  not  fear  them  (Hear^  hear).  But  though  really  insignificant,  they 
were  not  conscious  of  any  weakness ;  they  were  as  confident  in  their 
strength  as  tliey  had  been  five  years  since  ;  they  would  not  shrink  one 
atom ;  and  until  these  vuti  were  frightened  the  people  would  never  ob^ 
tain  justice.  .    .    . 

'  Were  they  prepared  to  make  Sacrifices,  and  to  undergo  sufferings, 
to  carry  this  question?  (Cheers,  and  loud  cries  of  Yes,  yes).  The  time 
was  not  far  off  when  thejj  might  be  called  upon  to  make  srtcrijices,  and 
to  undergo  sufferings.  The  time  might  Boon  come  when  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  inquire,  as  Christian  men,  whether  an  oligarchy  which 
has  usurped  the  government  {Cheers),  placed  its  foot  on  the  Crown  {Im-^ 
mense  cheering,  which  continued  some  minutes),  and  trampled  down  the 
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people  (Continued  cheering)  ^ — how  far  ai^h  ftiiMhgarcf^iccU  usitrpafioa 
was  deserving  of  their  n¥)ral  and  religious  support  (Jmmense  cheering). 
.  .  .  A$  8oon  as  the  hill  should  hecome  the  law  of  the  land,  by  the 
physicoj  force  of  a  hrule  majority  against  reason,  then  would  the  time 
come  when  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  secede,  .as  far  as  he  could  do 
morally,  from  giving  all  voluntary  sufyport,  whether '  pekiniary  or  hio- 
nilly,  to  such  a  government  (Here  the  xohole  meHiiig  rose^  waving  their 
kati,  and  ekeerinfffcr  several  minutes).  The  administrators  of  the  law 
might  enforce  ihe  law — ^he  would  not  resist  the  law — but  there  miut  be 
somebody  to  administer  the  law,  and  somebody  to  enforce  the  law ;  and 
he  thought  that  Uiree  weeks  hence  the  whole  people  would  so  thoroughly 
understand  the  real  bearings  of  this  bread- tax  queation^.that  they  would 
vat  want  physical  force  while  tJiey  were  unanimous  {Loud  cheers).^ 

Mr.  Sturgc  of  Birmingham^  a  Quaker^  and  a.  num  of  peace, 
said — 

*  He  would  not  hesitate  for  a  single  moment  to  say  that  the  laws  sup- 
ported by  the  aristocracy  were  such  that  the  greatest  despot  hi  Europe 
could  not  support  them  (Hear^  hear).  And  he  thought  that  it  was  on 
the  9th  of  February,  when  this  proposition  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  contest  began  between  the  aristocracy  and  ike  people 
[Cheers).' 

Friend  Joseph  seems  to  exceed  in  his  pugmciova  propensities 
the  most  warlike  of  his  sect  we  ever  beard  of— Thomas  Cummins, 
who,  when  asked  whether  he  would  light,  in  case  of  an  inranon, 
would  only  undertake  to  drive  an  ammunition  waggon.  Sturge 
would,  we  believe,  have  loaded  a  gun,  though  he  probably 
would  have  left  it  to  other  people  to  fire  it  off. 

These  gentlemen,  we  see,  imagined  the  outbreak  of  the  people 
against  the  aristocracy  to  be  close  at  hand— an  outbreak  in  which 
the  force  of  the  minority  must  appear,  'both  physically  and 
morally,  so  insignificant,'  that  the  easy  triumph  of  the  majority 
would  not  require  the  exertion  of  physical  force  —  a  form  of 
expression  which  seenu  to  imply  that,  when  physical  force  is  bo 
overpowering  as  to  intimidate  its  opponents  into  entire  non-re* 
sistance,  it  ceases  to  be  physical  force. 

It  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  these  delegates  that  the  sinister 
prophecies  of  a  revolution  in  three  weeks  were  not  fulfilled.  On 
the  12th  of  February  the  Chairman  (Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor)  closed 
the  conference  with  the  following  exhortation : — 

*  The  Delegates  would  return  to  their  own,  and  in  some  cases  their 
distant  homes;  but  though  the  work  in  that  room  would  be  con- 
cluded that  morning,  their  labour,  he  must  remiud  them,  would  com- 
mence when  they  reached  their  own  districts  (Hear,  hear).  Union  was 
strength^  and  numbers  gave  boldness  and  confidence.  He  trusted  that 
the  delegates  had  imbibed — had  germinated  in  their  minds  in  tliat  room 
A  large  amount  both  of  boldness  and  confideuce,  and  he  hoped  that  they 
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ioovld  transplant  that  germ,  and  carry  it  wHh  tkentj  and  infitff.  thai 
confidence  and  boldness  into  the  hearts  of  their  constituents  (Hear,  hear)  / 
-^Morning  Chronicle^  14th  of  Pebmary,  1842. 

The  line  of  agitation  marked  out  by  the  London  Coaference 
was  quickly  and  simultaneously  i^loptedand  followed  up  to  a  very 
surprising  extent  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts  of  tl^ 
north.  The  purse-proud  cotton-lords  now  condescended  to  fra-* 
ternise  still  more  familiarly  with  the  hitherto-despised  Chartists) 
they  subscribed  to  their  tests  and  were  forced  to  submit  to  their 
conditions ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  wily  Leaguers  only  stooped 
to  conquer,  and  took  the  hand  of  the  Chartist  to  make  it  a  cat's- 
paw  for  their  own  purposes.  Tiiey  had  prophesied  an  early  con- 
flict— soine  kind  of  insurrection  within  three  weeks — and,  while 
they  zealously  worked  to  bring  it  about,  they  prudently  endea- 
voured to  throw  the  danger  and  the  suffering  on  their  new  allies^ 
the  working  classes :  and  thej  sueceeded — not  in  three  weeks — 
nor  exactly  in  the  shape  they  wishedr— but  in  the  disturbancea  of 
August-^which  were  the  natural — we  may  say  the  inevitable- 
consequences  of  the  suggestions  and  instigations  of  the  League. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  its  leaders  began  to  suggest^  with  more  fre« 
quenoy  and  eamestness^^after  the  example  of  the  July  revolution 
-^the  closing  mills,  the  turnihg  out  hands,  and  suddenly  and  ex- 
tensively throwing  the  lower  classes  out  of  work,  and  of  courfte 
into  rebellion. 

On  the  15th  of  February  a  meetitig  was  held  at  Manchester 
between  the  leaders  of  the  Leagne  and  the  Chartists,  who  had 
lately  been  at  violent  and  even  acrimonious  variance,  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  set  of  resolutions  by 
which  they  were  henceforward  to  guide  their  conjunct  agitation  : 
tliese  embodied  the  main  objects  of  both  parties,  the  total  repeal 
of  all  Com  and  provision  laws  for  the  League — and  universal 
sufirage  for  the  Chartists.  Neit  day  these  concerted  resolutions 
were  proposed  in  the  Town  Hall,  the  Mayor  in  the  chair,  sup- 
ported by  several  Magistrates;  the  first  resolution  was  moved  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  a  leading  person  in  all  such  matters,  who  in 
introducing  it  said,— *• 

'  Gentlemen,  ^vhat  we  are  to  do  at  the  present  crisis  I  confess  I  do  not 
very  clearly  see ;  but  I  hope  that  our  Delegates  [this  was  spoken  the  day 
the  Conference  broke  wp]  will  be  able  to  devise  some  means  of  compelling 
justice  fyom  the  niggard  and  reluctant  hands  of  government  (Great 
applause).  There  is  biU  07i'e  remedy  else  in  our  hands,  and  it  is  one 
which  most  certainly  will  be  acted  upon,  unless  prevented  by  a  timely 
remedy,* 

What  that  remedy  was  he  afterwards  stated  more  dearly  :— 

*  If  the  present  Com  Laws  continue,  er  acre  only  so  little  altered  that 
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the  present  depressioQ  of  trade  becomes  permanent,  n6t  loss  than  500,000 
persons,  half  a  million  of  people^  must  be  gent  back  to  the  agrievUurai 
districts^  to  be  maintained  by  the  landlords;  and  they  ^ould  teiy 
speedily  eat  up  the  whole  rental  of  the  land  (A  cry  of  "  Send  them  beck 
next  week,  then !  **)•' 

Aflet  this  remarkable  suggestion,  this  meeting  at  the  Town 
Hall,  which  seems  to  have  been  principally  of  members  of  the 
League,  adjourned  to  Stevenson's  Square,  where  it  was  said  that 
4000  people,  including  of  course  the  Chartists,  were  assembledj 
and  the  same  resolutions  were  submitted  to,  and  adopted  by, 
the  whole  assembly.  There  were  several  speeches  made,  but  one 
in  particular  by  Mr.  Duflfy,  who  followed  out  the  suggestion 
made  at  the  Town  Hall  by  Mr.  Greg  : — 

•  I^t  him  remind  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  not  ten  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  masters  of  Paris  closed  their  shops^  shut  up  their  places  of 
labour,  and  threw  the  population  into  the  streets y  which  sent  a  tyrant 
king  about  his  business  (Hear).  If  the  mastet  manufacturers  of  Man- 
chester, of  Sheffield,  and  of  Birtningham,  these  great  hives  'of  industry, 
aeling  with  all  concord,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  feeling  and 
good  citizenship,  were  to  eiose  their  nuUs  and  sh^Sy  and  to  tell  the 
people,  '*  We  cannot  employ  you,  because  we  eannot  reap  any  fruit  from 
your  labour — we  cannot  secure  to  capital,  skill  5  ingenuity^  and  labour 
their  jus^  reward,"  the  great  body  of  people  thus  thrown  pul  of  food  ami 
employment  in  the  face  of  Heaven  would  soon  vindicate  their  riglUny 
and  send  the  Tories  to  the  right-about  (Cheers).* 

{^ere  we  have  a  cle^r  indication — indeed  the  very  germ — of  the 
process  which  created  the  Turn-out  apd  riots  of  Staley  Biiclge  sis 
months  later. 

On  the  same  15th  of  February  a  sinailar  mating  ws^s  held  at 
Salford,  but  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  the  l.eagaers 
and  Chartists  pot  having  been  (as  at  Manchester)  settled  at  a 
prelimifi^ry  meeting,  the  Chartists  forced  the  League,  coram 
populoM  to  ^dopt  their  amendments.  These  amendments  were 
moved  bj  one  Dracup,  who,  after  stating  that  'he  had  agitated  for 
univenal  svffragey  before  some  others  [who  had  taken  a  part  in 
the  proceedings]  were  bom,^ — moved  'to  connect  the  eom4aiQ 
question  with  universal  suffrage  —  vote  by  ballot  —  annual  par- 
liaments— electoral  districts — jmyment  of  members — and  no 
property  qualification  * — in  short,  all  the  stipulations  of  what  is 
called  the  People's  Charter,  This  addition  was  received  with 
loud  cheers,  and  adopted  nem*  con.  But  another  and  more 
practical  resolution  was  an  improvement  on,  and  simpliiioation 
of,  Mt.  Cobden's  determination  to  withhold  from  the  govemmeni 
all  moral  or  pecuniary  support.     It  was  as  follows : — 

*■  That  this  meeting,  being  eoavhieed  that  government  has  no  intention 
of  affording  effectual  relief  for  the  acknowledged  distresses  of  the  people, 
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heseby  avow  the  i^lemn  detecminatiQp  nev^r  gg^ntQfms^  or  ,40  r^^Uiff^ 
for  iweniyfour  hours  tmihout  €xchdnging  for  gold,  any  Bank-of-Eng^ 
land  noiesy  until,  by  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  |^wsy 
parliament  shoii's  its  willingness  to  commence  a  real  redress  of  our 
grievances.' 

Here  we  see  an  important  truth  transpires — ^the  '  total  r^eal  of 
the  Corn  Laws'*  would  hardly  be  the  ^commencement*  of  the 
expected  'redress,^ 

Similar  scenes  of  fraternization  between  the  Leaguers,  and 
Chartists,  and  of  the  adoption  of  conjoint  resohitions^  accompanied 
with  difFerent  degrees  of  violence  and  sedition,  occurred  at  Stock- 
port, where  the  mayor,  Mr.  Nelsirop,  and  Sir  Ralph  Pendlebury^ 
presided ;  at  Bolton>  where  the  mayor  was  in  the  chair ;  and  at 
several  other  places  of  less  note;  and  though  a  few  individual 
members  of  the  Association  and  the  League  did,  and  do,  we 
believe,  still  [endeavour  to  stand  aloof  from  the  Chartists,  the 
League  itself  has  ever  lunce  been  asndtious  in  endeavouring  to 
consolidate  the  substantiftl  union  and.praecicri  co-«f>evalion  of  the 
two  bodies — any  reluctanoe  has  been  on  the  side^of  the  Chaitista. 

The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Greg  and  Mr.  Duffy,  as  to  a  revoin-* 
tionary  turn-out,  and  the  repearted  prophecy  of  Mr.  Cdbden,  that 
*  three  weeks  would  try  the  mettle  of  his  countrymen,*  seem  to  have 
prompted  an  early  trial  of  this  awful  experiment  at  Stoekporf^ 
for  which  Mr,  Cobd^n  it  mender,  and  where  his  per^nal  influ- 
ence is  paramount ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  in  the  '  Stockport 
Chronicle  * — a  paper  in  the  interest  of  the  League,  and  promi« 
nent  in  the  anti-corn-law  agitation-^^tlae  following  paragraph,  dated 
only  a  week  later  than  Mr.  Cofoden's  prophecy,  and  three  days 
after  Messrs.  Greg  and  Duff/s  suggestion  :-— 

*  Tt  is  this  week  our  painful  duty  to  comment  upon  another  of  those 
serious  and  general  reductions  of  wages  to  which  our  factory  operatives 
have,  for  the  last  four  years,  been  so  often  subjected.  On  Thursday 
week  arrived  in  this  town  the  intelligence  of  the  daring  and  impudent 
proposal  of  the  Tory  premier  to  maintain  the  "  infernal  machiJie  "'— a 
sliding,  swindling  tax  on  the  bread  and  provisions  of  the  people,  with  all 
its  withering  influences  upon  legitimate  commerce;  and  on  the  Saturday^ 
only  two  days  after,  our  manufacturers,  in  despair,  gave  notice  of  re- 
ducUons  in  the  wages  of  every  class  of  their  workpeople  to  the  amount^ 
we  are  informed^  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, ! ' 

This  endeavour  to  fulfil  Mr.  Cobden  s  prophecy  seems  to  have 
failed  at  this  moment — at  least,  we  hear  no  more  about  it ;  and  five 
months  elapsed  before  it  fully  ripened  its  fruit.  But,  in  the  mean 
while,  to  keep  the  game  afoot,  the  editor  of  the  Stockport 
Chronicle  disputes  with  Mr.  Greg  and  Mr.  Duffy  the  honour  of 
having  originated  the  idea  of  pauperising  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts; and  he  certainly  carries  out  the  principle  with  a  logical 
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fdiree  and  an  atirful  'sincerity,  \vliich  they,  and  particularly  Mr. 
6r^  (who  has  something  to  lose),  did  not  approach  : — 

*  We  have  thought  and  reflected  serioudy  upon  Uie  various  plans  which 
h(W€  been  propounded  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  scoundrel 
combination  of  the  food-^oducers ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  any  plan, 
which  we  have  yet  heard  of,  at  all  approaches,  in  point  of.  effect  and 
practicability,  the  one  which,  about  two  months  agOy  we  recommended  to 
the  consideratipn  of  the  great  employers  of  manufacturina  labour. 
Our  proposal  was^  thai  all  the  able-ooaied  pauperism  should  be  thrown 

upon  the  land. Let  not  squeamish  individuals  shrink  from  the 

eonrse  here  pointed  out,  from  any  fklse  notion  of  its  apparent  harsh- 
ness.;. .  •  .The  people  sent  to  their  settlements  must  not  go  crawling 
hke  ordinary  paupers :  they  must  go  as  if  they  were  marching  to  battlk 
loirt  their  oppressors — io  take  possession  of  magazines  of  fjuxjndbr— 
to  storm  the  fortresses  of  oppression-^  and  to  qu$irter  on  a  ncAnLT 

BNEMT  !  • 

So  on  the  18th  of  March  spoke  the  '  Stockport  Chronicle/ 
fondly  imagiiung  that  Stockport  was  to  send  forth  her  armies  of 
'  able-bodied piivperUm^  to  plunder  magazinee  and  quarter  themr 
Melves  en  the  deadly  enemy — ^but  Q !  the  a^d  ambiguity  of  vaticina- 
tion! This 'Stockport  CEdipus  was  doomed  to  see  his  facts 
acoompliahed/  but  their  consequences  reversed.  On"  the  11th  of 
August  the  ^  aUe-bodied  pauperism '  of  Staley  Bridge  marched, 
as  it  were,  to  battle — took  possession  of  Stockport— ^&*nfltererf  the 
magazines  of  bread-~and  may  have  quartered  themselves,  for 
aoght  we  know,  on  Hke  editor  of  the  '  Stockport  Chronicle,'  who 
certainly  by  bis  own  judgment  would  have  deserved  that  infliction 
aa  their  deadliest  enemy  l- — and  the  poorr  deluded  oonqnerors  of 
Stockport  are  now  suffering  esdle  or  prison,  and  have  been  in 
peril  of  their  lives,  for  endeavouring  to  follow  out  the  advice  and 
accomplish  the  prophecies  of  the  League,  of  which  the  very 
magistrates  who  at  last  committed  them  to  jail  were  promtinent 
and  busy  m4»nbers! 

This  curious  reaction  on  the  Stockport  Leaguers,  of  their  own 
projected  violence,  has  led  us  out  of  our  chronological  narrative : 
we  hasten  to  return  to  it. 

On  the  24th  of  February  a  meeting  of  '  the  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  otheri  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity,'  was  held  in 
that  town.  It  was  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  calling  on  the 
firee-'trade  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  adopt  all  means 
which  the  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  allow  to  prevent 
Sir  Robert  PeeVs  Com  iBill  from  passing  into  a  law,  '  This 
summons  was  signed  by  forty  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
houses,  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Potter  and  Sir  Ralph  Pendlebury, 
two  Russell  magistrates  and  Melbourne  knights,  and  the  husbands 
of  two  Bazaar  patronesses.     The  meeting  was  tolerably  nume- 
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irous-^probAbly  upwardA  of  100  -pest/cms  ^tre  preft^Aft — amon^it 
them  were  several  other  Russell  fMigistratBSi  with  th«  chairman 
and  other  influential  members  of  the  League.  We  shall  abridge 
from  the  Manehetter  Guardian  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting* 

The  chairm^,  Mr.  Bazeloy^  junior — an  actiye  Leaguer — ^Mr. 
Alderman  Brooks^  and  Mr.  Alderman  Callender  having  ad- 
dressed the  meeting>  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth— a  Quaker  magts- 
trate  and  manufacturer  of  Bolton — proposed  a  resolution,  calling 
on  the  free-trade  members  of  the  HoUse  of  Commons  to  impede 
the  passing  of  the  Corn  Bill,  by  stopping  the  business  of  the 
House,  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  who  seems  to  have  occasionally  had 
epileptic  fits  of  moderation,  asked  Mr.  Ashworth  how  he  pro- 
posed that  his  resolution  was  to  be  carried  out,  Mr.  Ashworth 
answered,  By  stopping  the  supplies.  To  that  Mr.  Greg  de- 
murred, as  '^  an  efiectuaJ,  indeed,  but  a  very  desperate  measure ' — 
particularly  as  he  thought  that  Sir  Robert  Peets  Bill  would  he 
a  great  immediate  benefii  to  the  country,  Mr.  Greg  could  not 
therefore  accede  to  that  plan — but  he  had  one  of  his  own,  '  to 
raise  the  stubborn  enthusiasm  of  the  people.^  This  he  declined, 
however,  to  state  in  public,  and  we  have  no  report  of  it  But 
when  we  recollect  his  proposition  only  a  few  days  before  (on  the 
15th),  we  cannot  but  surmise  that  his  plan  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Stockport  Chronicle,  to  turn  out  500,000  workpeople  from  the 
mills,  and  send  them  to  make  war  on  the  rural  districts. 

Mr.  James  Chadwick  disapproved  of  the  plans  both  of  Mr. 
Ashworth  and  Mr.  Greg.  He  advised  a  temperate  endeavour, 
on  the  part  of  their  representatives,  to  induce  the  government  to 
modify  the  measure  ;  and  if  that  should  fail,  he  did  not  see  what 
was  to  be  done  but  to  submit  to  it.  This  moderate  proposition 
was  of  course  universally  scouted ;  and  Mr.  Ashworth's  motion, 

*  that  all  the  liberal  aud  firee-tr&de  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
be  requested  to  use  all  the  legal  and  constitutional  means  in  ikeir  power 
to  prevent  its  being  passed/ 

was  then  seconded  by  Sir  Thomas  Potter,  and,  being  put, 

Mr.  William  Evans  did  not  think  this  a  time  when  we  should 
be  particularly  nice  in  our  phraseology,  and  moved  to  omit  the 
words  '  legal  and  constitutional.^ 

Mr.  Greg  expressed  his  strong  reprobation  of  Mr.  Evans's 
amendment. 

Mr.  Rostron  thought  that  if  there  were  forty  Cobdens  in  the 
House  the  government  might  be  brought  to  their  senses.  He 
should  like  to  add  to  Mr.  Ashworth*s  motion  a  recommendation 
to  stop  the  supplies.  After  some  farther  wrangling^  and  many 
violent  speeches,  Mr.  Ashworth's  motion  was  carried,  with  only 
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three  dig^t^ents,  Mr.  Greg:  being  one;  and  Mr.  Ashworth 
sutimafl  up  the  atgument  by  MLying,-^ 

*  If  this  m^aaurebe  ineffectual,  let  us  then  have  another  meeting  to  request 
them  to  stop  the  suppHes  ;  and  by  that  time  we  should  be  upon  short 
TiliE :  bhdlet  us  haye  hiilf  a  million  of  people  upon  Kersall  Moor* 

'Short  time,''  our  readers  will  understand,  is  a  mode  of  re- 
ducing the  waget  of  the  workpeople  by  shortening  the  working 
hours  ;  and  '  Kersall  Moor,'  as  we  have  seen,  was  intended  to  be 
the  Mons  Sacer  of  the  Manchester  Gracchi !  Will  Lord  Kin- 
naird  himself  deny  that  this  was  a  menace  of  physical  force  ? 
This  Mr.  Ashworth,  we  see,  is  a  Quaker  of  the  Jighting  school. 

Another  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester  a  week  after  that  we 
have  just  noticed.  At  this  meeting,  after  a  resolution  denouncing 
the  government  measure  had  been  carried,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Bright,  also,  we  believe,  a  Quaker  and  a  leading  Leaguer,  in- 
formed the  meeting  that — 

*  He  believed  he  might  state  that  some  project  of  a  very  comprehensive 
nature  would  be  submitted  to  the  manufacturing  classes  of  Lancashire 
aod  the  adjoining  counties  before  long  ;  such  a  plan  as,  if  fully  carried 
out,  would  at  any  rate  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
lived  and  were  living  itpon  the  plunder  of  the  people  (Applause).' — Man- 
chester Guardian,  2nd  of  March,  1842.' 

Strike  terroi!  Again  we  ask,  can  Lord  Kinnaird  or  any 
reasonable  man  pretend  that  here  w^ag  not  a  direct  menace  of  in- 
timidation by  physical  force ;  and  can  there  be  any  doubt,  when 
we  compare  all  the  previous  suggestions  with  all  the  subsequent 
events,  that  the  threatened  'project'  was  a  turn-out  of  the  working 
people  ? 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  great  meeting  of  the  united 
Leaguers  and  Chartists  on  New  Year's  Day,  Mr.  A.  Hutchinson 
had  been  requested  to  organise  ike  Trades — which  it  seems  he  had 
done,  and  on  the  5th  of  March  he  published  an  advertisement 
addressed  to  (the  enumeration  is  worth  noticing) 

*the  Trades — Workshops — Religious  and  Benefit  Societies — Chartist, 
Anti-Corn-Law,  Reform,  and  Repeal  of  the  Union,  Associations— and 
other  Bodies  of  Men  of  Manchester  and  Salford,' 

inviting  them  to  form  a  union  of  the  middle  and  working  classes 
— that  is,  of  the  JLeaguers  and  the  Chartists^— aad 

*  to  get  up  a  Grand  Demonstration  of  the  whole  district  on  Kbrsall 
Moor,  on  Easter  Monday,  in  favour  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
People's  Charter,  and  a  total  Repeal  of  the  Corn- Laws.* 

Kersall  Moor  again.  When  we  recollect  that  Mr.  Cobden 
first  broached  the  idea  of  startling  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
Tsi/te\AXigonKer$all  Moor;  that  Mr.  A»hwortb  had  so  lately  talked 
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of  '  Sh^rl  Time,  und  kaif  a  mitKon  nf^ptiople  on  Kersall  Mnoty 
and  tbat  Mr.  Bright  had,  three  days  before 'the  phiblicatidii  of 
Mr;  Hutobuaifions  edriiitisemeiit^  wHumacml  'a-  project  which 
before  Iqh^.  would,  strike  terror,'  it  cannot  .1)6  doubted  that.  Mr. 
Hiitoliinsoa'g  '  Grand  DemonsUwtion  *  was  aaolfher  attempt  at  inti- 
inidiition  through  the  exhibition  of  physical  force.  This  meeting:, 
however,  failed — for  the  working  people,  who  flight  well  suspect 
the  real  character  and  objects  of  the  League,  stUI  distrusted  them, 
and  they  were  moreover — in  spite  of  all  the  inflammatory  falsehoods 
of  the  League  about  them — in  a  state  of  quiet  and  comparative 
content.  This  is  proved  by  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  an 
article  in  the  Stockport  Chronicle  of  the  1st  of  May,  complain- 
ing of  what  is  teritied '  the  apc^tliy  oi  the  people/  This  arbqle  is 
remarkable  in  many  ways ;  but  we  have  only  space  for  its  evidence 
as  to  the  condition  and  disposition  of  the  working  classes  :— 

^What  anrethe  people  doing?  We  ask  the  question  meaningly,  and 
the  unwelcome  answer  is  eraphaticaUy  —  nothing!  For  ai^t  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  we  might  be  enjoying  tKe/u//  tide  of  prosveritj/ 
— merely  living  to  kill  time  —lolling  out  a  state  of  Elysiau  indolence. 
We  Jiear  no  audible  expression  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  tfie  people 
against  existing  injustice,  and  we  repeat,  that  were  we  not  firmly  con- 
vinced to  the  contrary,  we  should  be  almost  led  to  suppose  that  the 
masses  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  plenty^  and 
were  rigidly  exercising  the  virtue  of  con/erUmCTi^.  .  .   . 

*  When  there  is  the  greater  necessity  for  the  people  bestirring  them- 
selves, we  find  them  apparently  the  most  apathetic.  .  .  .  Where  now 
are  all  their  public  meetings,  speechifyings,  and  petitionings  ?  We 
heard,  the  other  day,  of  something  like  an  orga$uzed  movemeni.  for  . 
effecting  "  complete  suffrage  "  being  begun  in  this  town,  but  we  have 
heard  no  more  of  it  latterly.  We  wonder  if,  with  a  host  of  other  lost 
enterprisesy  it  too  has  sunk  to  "  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets !"  ' — Stockport 
Chronicle y  May  13,  1842. 

This  reluctant  and  objurgatory  evidence  of  the  satisfied  con* 
dition  of  the  people  is  very  important. 

In  the  mean  time  the  agitation  against  the  government  mea- 
sures then  before  parliament  was  proceeding  with  increased  vio- 
lence. To  follow  it  into  all  its  details  would  be  idle,  and  indeed 
impossible;  but  we  must  notice  a  joint  meedng  of  the  Association 
and  two  other  societies  of  the  same  class  in  Manchester,  on  the 
22nd  of  March,  which — Mr.  John  Brooks,  the  magistrate,  bemg 
in  the  chair — ^passed  a 

solemn  protest  against  so  cruel  a  mockery  of  perishing  millions^  so 
anti-national  a  sclieme  for  the  destruction  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
this  commercial  country,  and  so  blasphemous  a  violation  of  the  tUw  of 
God. . .  .And  such  UgUlaiive  robberi/  as,  by  the  taxation  W  the  bread- 
eaters  for  the  benefit  of  the  land-CFwners,  starves 'the  honest  children  of 
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ifidUjgtry  to  grtitify  the  Juxviloua  otavings  of.  a  heaitleaa  f^id  painpered 
oligarchy,?rrC?«r«<4tor,  Ho^S^-nMarigfifslet Guardiani^^rch23i  1842. 

After  this  the  same  Revisrend  Mr.  Mas»e  >fho  had  rfetid  IBe 
'page  of  hiitory'  ka  profitably,  gave  another  spedxnc^  of'  his 
temper  and  cbarafeter  by  burning  a  copy' of  the  W«w  Gorii  Bill, 
ofider  a  seizes  of  ■  very  scandalous  ciiV^umstaiiceis,  the  oonclttsion 
of  which  is  thus  related : —  '  ...... 

*The  paper  presently  ignitted,  and  was"  held  np  blteitig  before  the 
audience,  amidst  bursts  of  cheering,  the  ashes  being  thro^vn  over  amongst 
the  asseihblage  and  trampied  under  their  fset.  -  Mr*.  Masarie  Continued, 
**  So^pefish  all  the  laws  whfkh' deprive  ihe  people  of  breads  anddasctkeir 
ft©d/'^  (Greal/cheeriBg.)'     '  '         .        " 

The  exertions  of  the  printed  organs  of  the  Leagac  were  in  the 
same  -  spi-rit  The  following  extmcts  from  the  Circular  of  the 
5lh  of  May  show  the  dangerous  activity  and  organisation  of  the 
league^.and  the  infprgtous^  falsehoods  hy  wluich  they  were  endea- 
VQuiiitg  to  goad  the  people  into  insurrection  ^^^. 

*  Every  morning  the  council  of  the  League' has,  for  nearly  four  yean, 
assembled  for  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of  that  body,  the  direction  of 
it«  agencies,  and  the  organization  of  ruined  and  starving  miUions 

•  There  are  even  now  evident  signs  that  ike  beginning  of  the  eiid  is 
vponus.  The  patience  of  ^amwAinjr  millions  appears  to  be  well  nigh 
exhausted  ;  desperation  is  driving  the  hopeless  masses  to  lawless  deeds ; 
the  bayonet  is  called  into  requisition  against  the  breadless.' 

In  th9  same  paper  (as  indeed  in  almost  ever  nunaber)  are  some 
verses. of. an  equ»Uy  inflainmaU>ry  cbaraqter — yfe  quote  three 
stanzas  from  the  beginning  aundjhe  close  :*-— 

*THK   MTAiaNING   VOICE. 

*  There  is  a  cry  throughout  the  land, 

A  fearful  cry;  and  full  of  dread : 
"  Woe  to  oppression's  heartless  band  V^ 
A  starving  peoirfe  cry  for  " Brewl  I" 
That  cry  was  hterd  when  gvMti^  France 
/       On  the  dread  bdBksofjmin  stood :  < 
^  Yet  sound  the  viol*  speed  the  dance ! 

.    'Ti^butthe.hupgrycry  forfpod!''., 

«  «  » 

/  ^ciuargc  3/e,  England's  rulers  I  grant 

The  justice  thg,t  hvr  sons  demand; 
Or,  reused,  the  demon  power  of  want 

Shall  snatch  the  pike  and  wield  ifie  «rand  !  * 

*  Guilly  France*  be  it  observed,  is  Prance,  be/ore  the  Revolution. 

We  have  colled  these  incendiary  assertions  of  the  misery  and 

consequent  violence  of  the  people  infamous  falsehoods.     We 

have  abundant  aulhority  to  support  this  ossertioa;  but  we  need  at 

present 
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present  adduce  no  other  than  the  evidence  we  havt^  jttBl  qttotod  iirom 
the  'Stockport  Chronicle '  of  the  13th  of  May,  of  the  apathy  and^ 
apparent  content  of  the  people,  while  the  contemporaneons 
number  of  the  Circular  raves,  as  we  have  just  seen,  alx>ut  ^famish- 
ing and  desperate  millions,*  But  even  the  Circtdar  itself  is  aoon 
after  forced  to  admit  'the  calm,'  nhe  temporary  liiU'  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  even  finds  it  necessary  to  apologise  for 
the  apparent  tranquillity  as  being  only  a  preparation  for  more 
energetic  agitation : — 

'  To  many  persons  the  present  seemx  a  moment  qf  calm ;  to  a  few  it 
may  se^m  something  like  a  settling  ioto  listl^aness  pn  th^  part  of  those 
lately  so  full  of  energy ;  to  us,  who  are  no  strangers  to  the  variations  of 
mood  in  the  public  mind»  it  is  a  temporary  Ml,  during  which  determina- 
tion and  stem  resolve  are  gathering  up  for  a  fresh  onslaught  the  ele- 
ments of  strength  and  success 

*  Our  experience  dictates  our  future  course.  A  better  organization,  a 
more  combmed  attack,  an  increased  number  of  assailants,  are  all  at 
our  command.  Our  printiag-presses  are  at  work«  and  they  speak  to 
every  one  who  can  read.  Our  lecturers  are  abroad,  and  they  speak  to 
all  who  can  hear.  Distress,  dir«  distressi  ^^alks  in  open  day  in  all  the 
land,  speaking  to  all  who  can  fe«K  Our  syst^^m  of  enrolment  appeala 
to  all  who  can  think*' 

This  is  clever  writing ;  but  it  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
people  were  tranquil,  and  wished  to  remain  so.  In  truth,  after 
the  passing  of  the  new  Corn  Law>  the  Tariff,  and  the  Income 
Tax,  whatever  excit^nent  might  have  before  existed  in  the  work- 
ing classes  as  to  the  prices  of  food  was  exoeedingly  diminisbedj 
and  the  League  soon  saw  that  redoubled  effi>rt8  on  its  part,  and  in 
a  new  direction,  had  become  necessary  to  keep  alive  and  extend 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  working  claisseBj  which  was  now  more 
clearly  than  ever  their  main  object;  and  accordingly  we  shall 
soon  see  that,  just  as  the  pretences  of  starvation  were  vanishing, 
the  incentives  to  insurrection  became  more  vigorous. 

Our  whole  nnmber  would  not  contain  even  the  most  cursory 
notice  of  all  the  meetings,  conferences,  deputations,  delegations, 
lectures,  pamphlets,  and  placards  that  were  now  employed,  ap- 
parently with  the  direct  object  of  bringing  on  a  crisis.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  which  we  must  notice  as  specimens  of  the  style  of 
agitation  carried  on.  One  is  a  placard  which  has  become  noto- 
rious under  the  title  of  the  '  Murder  placard.'  It  was — like  one 
we  have  already  seen — headed 

'Murder!' 
the  murder  being,  not  murder  indeed^  but  a  horrid  story  of  a  poor 
Scotch  family  who  had  boiled  a  dead  dog  with  some  potatoes 
that  they  had  stolen ;  and  this  story  was  followed  up  of  course  by 
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an  appeal  to  the  pamoiw  of  the  people  of  a  snore  than,  common 
violenoe.  This  placard, .  priated  bj  Gadsbj,  the  recognised 
printer  of  the  League,  was  placarded  over  the  town,  and  carried 
about  on  poles  bj  men  hired  for  the  purpose. 

Another  incendiary  placard  was  one  announcing  lectures  by 
Mr.  R.  R  Moore,  one  of  the  hired  lecturers  of  the  Lej^ue, 
which  ran  thus  :-— 

PUBLIC     PEACE 

IN  DANGEB  FJIOM 

STARVATION     IN    MANCHESTER. 

LECTURES  will  be  delivered,  &c.  &c. 
&c.        &c.        &c. 


THE  GUARDIANS  HAVE  REFUSED  RELIEF— THE  PEOPLE  ARE 

DYING   OF   HUNGER, 

But  we  must  restrain  our  disposition  to  quotation ;  and  from  a 
mass  of  disgusting  profanation^  ribaldry^  folly,  falsehood^  and 
sedition,  we  shall  only  select  some  passages  which  seem  to  tend 
to  practical  results — to  accomplish  Mr.  Cobden's  prophecies 
about  Kersall  Moor  i 

About  this  time  (27111  June)  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Anti-Corn- Law  Association  was  held  in  London,  in  which  the 
League  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Rawson ;  the 
latter  informing  the  meeting  that 

*  If  they  had  not  instant  relief,  he  could,  without  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
predict  the  very  month  in  which  wages  and  employment  wouid  cease 
altogether  (Cheers).* 

At  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  League  in  Manchester,  28th  Jime, 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Wilson,  called  their  attention  to  the  approach- 
ing Assembly  of  Deputies  in  London,  and  to  the  necessity  of 
Manchester's  sending 

'  an  efficient  deputation,  gentlemen  who,  he  hoped,  would  be  nrepared 
to  recommend,  and  to  do,  something  more  than  merely  talk  about  dis^ 
tress.  He  thought  if,  after  all  they  could  do  ou  this  head,  there  should 
still  be  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  refuse  to  do 
justice  to  the  people*-if  they  refused  to  reconsider  the  corn-laws  with 
a  yiew  to  afford  relief,  the  deputies  should  be  prepared  to  recommend 
some  BOLD  and  decisivb  course  o/ action.' 

The  Conference  of  Deputies — amongst  whom  we  find  several 
of  lixo^e  agitating  magiftrcttes  with  whom  we  have  been  so  fami- 
liar— Aldm^moii  Shuttleworth,   Alderman  Kershaw,   Alderman 
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.  JSrooks,.  Alderman^  Annita^e  ofMMaacbestent  Six)  R.  Belidle- 
liucy,  maguiraUi)SSu>ckjpoviy  Bngbi9.^f  JEdooh^^  &c. ;  this  Con- 
Serenee.we  »ayi  met  JJOkhoxnion:  on, it^. 5th  J viLf,  aott' terminated 
on  the  1st  AugiiUft.  lt».  ridiculous  pFetenca  "wasi  to  induce  the 
House  of  Commons  to  repeal  the  Corn  and  TarifiF  Acts  which 
it  had  just  passed;  its  real  objects  their  proceedings  will  disclo^. 
The  chairman^  the  same  as  at  the  former  London  conference^  Mr. 
P.  A.  Taylor,  in  opening  the  business  of  the.conferen^,  said — 

*  The  cry  of  suffering  and  distress  would  make  itself  heard,  and  if 
that  distress  were  not  speedily  relieved;  he  believed  that  that  distress 
would  maj^e  it&etf  heard  in  a  voice  qf  thundfit  (Cheers),  whioh  would 
frighten  the  government  and  tlie  legislature  from  its  propriety  (Conti- 
nued cheering).' 

We  request  our  readers  to  notice  the.  peculiar  cheers  of  satis* 
faction  which  burst  out  from  all  these  meetings  at  every  allusion 
tending  to  actual  outbreak. 

Mr.  Bright,  delegate  from  Rochdale,  said— 

*  If  the  Government  should  refuse  to  hearken,  he,  for  one,  trembled  at 
the  result.* 

Here,  at  last,  we  have  a  Quaker  of  the  old  school,  who  trembles, 
Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Leedsi  said<— 

^  *  He  saw  no  diflference  himself  between  the  man  who  met  another  on 
the  highway  and  presented  a  pistol  at  his  breast ;  he  saw  not  the  sligfUest 
difference  between  that  man  and  the  government  who,  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, were  prepared  to  sacrifice  milKons  of  their  fellow-fiubjdcts.' 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Sheffield,  said  that  the  operatives 
of  that  town  refused  to  communicate  their  distresses  to  him,  while 
they  thought  be  meant  only  to  petition  Parliament : — 

*  It  was  pot  u^ord^i*  they  said,  *  would  move  Parliament,  but  force 
they  should  have,  if  thc^  did  not  change  their  system.' 

Yes ;  ^  farce,'  my  Lord  Kinnaird  I  although  *  the  League  has  at 
no  time  been  the  advocate  of  physical  force.' 

Mr.  Bailey  then  added  the  following  atrocity,  as  a  proof  of  the 
disposition  of  his  constituents,  that — 

^  He  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  in  private  company  said  that  if  one 
hundred  persons  cast  lots,  and  the  lot  should  fall<  upon  him,  he  would 
take  the  lot  to  deprive  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  Ufe*  He  felt  convinced  that 
no  such  attempt  ought  to  be  made  under  any  pretence  whatever;  but  he 
was  persuaded  of  this,  that  when  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  went  to  his  grave 
there  would  be  but  few  to  shed  one  tear  over  it'  • 

Mr.  Taunt<»i,  of  Coventry, 

•  Felt  reluctant  to  present  himself  again  to  the  Conference,  believing, 
as  he  did,  that  the  callous-hearted  aristocracy  were  determined  to  goad 
the  people  to  rebellion,  in  order  to  govern  hy  the  sWord  (Gfta^).' 
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'Wbtit  ikdikeA  tbii^'^wldtiftd'fahebMd  tt)diost^¥idiculoar  isr,  t^^ 
be  iumself  g6eft*)(m>Jn'lihe'ifiAt;^t^cQtO'«:(^  of' thie' apathy 

of  the  peoj^  mA  ^oinsiAffatethtrn'td  aetitm,  tb^vflo^h  he^had 
just  httore  ^titc\sUfA  tii«*aHdtocmcy  of  ttywig  to  g<Md  ikciu. 

*  lie  was  astonished  at  the  apathy  of  the  metropolis  on  this  suhject. 
Wbuld  the  people  never  learn  to  rely  on  their  own  energy,  and  demand 
tb'bc  ftd  themselves  while  they  feed  others  ?  (Cheers,)   It  appeared  to 
him^thtit  th^' time tras  past  for  tAlkihg.  '  Tke  time  tods coine  to' bo  S(mie'\ 
ihing^  and  he  thought  they  <wghi  to  proceed  at  onoe  to  appoint-^cu  com-  1 
MiTTSE  oir.PUBUOiSAjrBry  in  the  metarcpolu  (Cheers)*'  / 

'  A  Committee  of'Pitblic  Safety  /'     France — I>anton — Robes- 
pierre, again!     All  this  really  lool(S  like  insanity;  not  so  tbe^ 
more  practical  and  more  dangerous  declaration  made  by  Mr.  W. 
N^elstrop,  the  Mayor  of  Stockport,  in  the   Conference  of  the 
7th  July:—    ' 

*  I  wish  the  country  jto  know,  I  wish  Sir  Bohert  Peel  to  know,  J^  wish 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  know,  that  the  inhahitants  of  our  horough 
have  endured  their  unparalleled*  distress  with  unparalleled  patience. 
There  is,  however,  a  point  beyond  which  human  endurance  cannot  go  ;  / 
and  unless  some  ra^ns  are  taken  to  telieve  the  distress  of  the  poot-  of 
Stockport,  I  wish  the  country  to  kttow^  I  vrish  Sir  RobeitPeoVto  khow, 

I  wish  the  Government  to  know,  tl^at  I  cannot^  and  mU  not^  be  respon- 
sibk  for  the  consequences  which,  may  iollow  £rom  the  present  state  of 
things  {Cheers).^ 

What  happened  so  soon  after  at  Stockport,  and  the  use  made 
of  this  speech  of  the  Mayor  s,  give  it  great  importance ;  and  may 
we  not  inquire  why — if  the  town  confided  to  his  care  was  in  such  a 
state  of  feeling,  why  was  this  vigilant  and  patriotic  magistrate 
absent  from  it,  and  employed  in  haranguing  the  Conference  in 
London  ?  Was  it  ttiat  this  speech  might  s^ord  Mr,  Cobden  an 
opportunity  of  making,  the  next  day,  a  most  imporlant  statement 
in  his  plaee  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — 

*  What  was  said  yesterday  by  the  Mayor  of  Stockport  ? — ^That  he  could 
not  be  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  place.  I  do  not  mean  to  threaten 
outbreaks:  that  the  starving  masses  will  come  and  pull  down  your 
mansions*— but  I  say  that  yon  are  drifting  on  to  confusion  without  rudder 
or' compass  {Loud  cheers).    It  is  my  firm  belief  that  within  six  months 

we  shall  hoa>e  populous  districts  in  the  north  in  a  state  of  social  dissohi-  ^ 
tion  (HeoTy  hear).  You  may  talk  of  Tepressingf  the  people  by  the  mili- 
tary; but  what  military  force  would  be  tfqual  to  such  an  emergency 
(Clteers)  ?  The  military  n-ill  not  avail.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
will  break  out  unless  they  are  absolutelv  deprived  of  food:  ifyoM^are 
not  prepared  with  a  remedy  ^  they  will  be  justified  in  taking  food  for 
themselves  and  their  families,* 

We  comiDit  do  breach  of  •  jviyilege  in  quoting  this  speech,  for 
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it  was  reprinled  by  the  LaaguB-i^Lord  KismKurd  s  petitefiU  and 
ctmsiUuiUmal  Leegtte-iHK>  the-  ostent  of  al  hm%  mt^e  editions 
of  a  tJmumnd  each,  and  laai^jr  distributed  thsoughlbe  country 
during  tbe  montb  that  preceded  the  ^ouibrBcUc,'  wluoh  Mir*  Cob- 
den  '  did  not  threaten '  unlesb — ;  nay^  we  find  thi^t  a  tenth 
thousand  wa3  advertised  as  jwt  published  on  the  Uth  of  Augnsti 
two  days  after  the  mob  had  entered  M ancheater ! 

Meanwhile,  the  Conference  continued  its  daily  exercise  of  agi- 
tation ;  and  on  the  12th  July  Mr.  Cobden  appeared  there  in  per*-. 
son^  and  made  a  speech'^—whiehj  coming  from  a  man  in  his 
station,  and  conreyed*  with  the  applanses  of  a  hired  presa^  to  an 
excited  populace,  was  well  calculated  to  produce  awful  mischief, 
though,  in  other  circumstances,  its  intrinsic  nonsense  would  have 
only  excited  contempt. 

He  said,  amongst  a  variety  of  similar  ebullitions>*-** 

'  Whatever  they  ccmid  do  to  embarrass  the  Government  they  were 
bound  to  do.  They  owed  them  no  respect:  they  were  entitled  to  none, 
lliey  owed  them  no  service  which  they  could  possibly  avoid.  The 
Government  was  based  upon  corruption^  and  the  offspring  of  vice, 
CORRUPTION,  vioLSNCB,  iNTiMiDiLTiov,  ond  B&iBBRT.  Tfie  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  supported  by  the  viotoHon,  ofrikoraUiy  and 
religion-  He  said  for  such  a  Government  tl^ey  sknUd  entertain  no 
respect  whatever.  He  would  assist  ilie  Anti-Corn- Law  -League  all  m 
his  power  to  embarrass  tfie  Government.^ 

We  shall  see  presently  that  these  declarations,  which  attracted 
little  notice  in  tendon,  founds  as  we  suppose  was  expeoted  and. 
intended^  a  loud  echo  in  the  agitated  districts.  A  still  more  prac« 
tical  measure  was  on  the  28th  suggested  by  Mr.  Finch  of  Livers- 
pool,  on  the  strength  of  a  letter  '  from  a  person  engaged  in  the 
iron-trade' : — 

*  The  League  and  Anti-Monopoly  Associations,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  colliers,  have  the  power  of  compellicg  the  aristocracy,  in  less  than 
one  month,  to  abolish  the  Corn-Laws  altogether,  and  to  compel  them  also 
to  grant  the  people's  charter.  Let  the  colliers  in  all  parts  of  the  king^ 
dom  c^ase  working  for  one  months  and  the  thing  is  done  ;  they  have  only 
to  insist  upon  the  measures  before  they  go  to  work  again.  This  is  the 
most  simple  and  efficient  measure  that  could  be  adopted  to  get  all  we 
want  without  spilling  a  drop  of  bloody  or  causing  any  commotion  of  any 
kind.  The  city  of  London  would  be  without  fuel,  and  all  other  concerns 
must  come  to  a  stand  till  it  was  settled.'— Mbrnz wo  Chronicle,  29th  of 
July,  1842. 

But  notwithstanding  all  th^e  violent  proceedings — ^the  last  pro- 
position being  the  only  one  of  the  whole  batch  that  we  cannot 
call  incendiary— it  had  now  become  ridiculously  evident  that  the 
Conference  had  no  business  to  do,  norj  indeed,. any  other  object  but 
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and  it  seems  that  U  was  wUb  some 
difficulty  kepi  together  by  the  strong  entreaties  of  <  Mr.  Cobden, 
who  more  than  once  fonnd  it  necessary  to  beg  tbfeRi»  'abofve  all 
things,  not  to  go  away  too  soon/  and  ^  to  exhort  them  not  to  sepa» 
rate  as  long  as  parliament  sat.'  At  length,  however,  they  closed, 
on  the  1st  August,  their  session,  after  having,  as  we  have  seen^ 
to  the  best  of  their  ability^  indicated  and  prepared  the  explosion 
which,  seven  days  after,  desolated  the  districts  to  which  all  these 
artful  provocations  had  been  chiefly  directed. 

But  there  was  another  drcomstance  attending  this  Confevenoe, 
which>  though  not  mueh  noticed  at  the  moment^  had  a  great  in- 
fluence in  particular  localities,  and  of  which,  now  that  its  results 
are  known,  we  see  the  serious  importance. 

The  ordinary  orators  of  the  Conference  announced  and  recom- 
mended the  approaching  outbreak  ;  but,  in  addition  to  a  real  dis- 
inclination of  the  people  to  rise,  there  was  also  perhaps  some 
wholesome  dread  of  tne  personal  consequences.  The  composi- 
tion and  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were  artfully  calculated 
to  diminish  such  salutary  apprehensions.  How  could  the  people 
expect  to  meet  any  opposition,  when  they  were  only  following  the 
advice  and  suggestions  of  their  magistrates  f  The  original  deputa- 
tion contained  a  large  proportion  of  local  magistrates ;  but  we  dis- 
cover that,  as  the  work  proceeded,  and  the  prospect  of  disturbance 
grew  nearer,  the  chief  magistrates  of  several  towns  were  added  to 
the  deputation  and  ogtentaiunisly  exhibited — no  doubt  to  suggest 
to  the  people  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  magisterial  opposi- 
tion ; — ^nay,  in  some  cases,  that  they  might  look  to  magisterial 
protection  against  the  military. 

We  have  already  seen  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Mr.  Nel- 
strop,  the  Mayor  of  Stockport,  who  told  the  people,  that  thete 
was  a  point  beyond  which  human  endurance  could  not  go,  and  that 
HE  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences. 

Then  was  paraded  Mr»  Cullea>  the  Mayor  of  Bolton.  He 
said, 

*  He  was  at  the  present  time  the  Mayor  of  Bolton,  and  he  could 
assure  the  meeting  that  if  Ministers  prorogued  Parliament  without  doing 
something  to  relieve  the  people,  he  could  not  vouch  for  the  peace  of  the 
borough.* 

Next  was  exhibited  Mr.  Henderson,  Provost  of  Paisley,  when 
an  evidently  preconcerted  scene  was  played,  which  proves,  if  any 
additional  proof  was  necessary,  the  real  object  for  which  these 
magistrates  were  thus  brought  forward  : — 

^  A  delegate  asked  the  provost,  would  he,  as  chief  magislraie^  in  case 
the  people  were  driven  by  starvation  to  acts  of  violence,  order  ike  mili" 
iary  to  fire  upon  them  ? 

'  Mr. 
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^  Mr.  Provost  HfitiderMn  said  lie  would  aiotrfchfiiirli  Aonifttteethig'  the 
question..  Hiiretigibiui  vieim  onvthe:  subject-  ifvetai^Nweli:  kmnm  that 
iieittbought  it'UDaecesaat^'to,  say  •  aaythiiig  on'  that^poi&ti  .  The  ikir 
allowed  him  to. fill  the  office  of  chief  ^ma^tl3ale  if  deoted^  bwt  lie  ihawght 
nolkitig.  vyouid  ju^y^  hm  in  aoAtificing.  the  lifer,  qf  as;human  b^ng 
(Geeat  chbejuno).'  '.  V.       1 

Next  aune  Mr.  Holland  Hoole,  Boroughr^eve  of  Salfofd^  who 
said  that;  ^  chief  magistrate y  he  knew^  the  state  of  dis^ess  in  the 
town,  and  that 

^  the '  stroBg  probabrlity  wa^  that  there'  uamid  be  an  outbreak  through- 
ctut  A-iaf^^t  eMUnt  of  the  inarvafaciuring^  districts  in  ibe  etawmg  wiviery 
unlesaTemedia^measunq^i  were  ad9|)iit!ieid»''H6ieilt>iti  hard, to  state  thai  .a 
number  qf  th^^  4istrict,  ni4iQi»in<^^^  u/pfr^hen^ng  this  .Quib^e<iky  were 
detcrmned  to  re4<pi,if^ir  comv^issions^aninQt  to^yertnUthfimselvesUbe 
the  tools  of  the  (vri$iQqracy^  ,  ,  ./     .     .      , 

And»  the  jsame  d^y  tha4;  Mi^.  Hpole  m^de  this  deckratipn,  the 
chairman  .  had  at  the  opening  of  tbem^eting  anno miced  with 
great,  aatisfaotioa,  that  'JUdermoJi  Bjooka  and  Alderman  .Chap- 
pell,  of  Manchester,  had  arxived,  as  well  as  Holland  Hople,  Esq., 
£otoughreeveQi,Si9liQxd,J/ie  Mayor  of  Leeds^  and  several  new 
delegates.'  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Mayos:  qf  L&eds.  made 
any  declara^tipn,  Ip^^f  )|is  .appeamnpe  on  t^e  j^laMpipxi  .w^$  enough 
and  said  '  ditto  to  Mr,  Hoole'  To  complete  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence on  this  point  we  find  that  Mr.  Rawson,  the  treasurer  of 
the  League,  volunteered  ofie  day,  ti  propos  cte  hottes—  ,  . 
•  to  say  a  few  woris  respecting,  the  members,  and  character  of  the 
deputation,  on  which  certain  reflections  had  heen  made.  .^  .    .. 

*  The  deputation  from  Manchester  was  composed,  with  the  exception 
of  hiinselfi  of.  Commonncmncidmen^  <md  Magifntrates^  both  of  the  borough 
and  the  county  of  Lancashire,,  From  Yorkshire  the  deputation  was  com- 
posed both  of  Borough  and  County  Magisiraies.  In  Stockport,  among 
the  deputation,  would  be  found  the  present  Mayor  and  the  three  last  ex- 
Mayors,' 

And  mthin  three  weeks  followed  the  practical  and  clenching  con- 
clusion— that  all  these  towns  wei^  taken  possession  of  by  mobs, 
unresisted,  if  not  encouraged,  by  local  magistrates ! 

The  address  with  which  the  President  closed  the  London  Con- 
ference requires  special  notice.  After  telling  the  people  that 
justice,  improvement,  ot  relief  were  now  hopeless,  he  proceeds  to 
indicate  strongly,  while  he  afiects  to  deprecate  weakly — an  im- 
mediate appeal  to' force,  and  he  denounces  as  murder  any  re- 
sistance to  that  fprce : — 

.  *•  That  the  millions  of  industrious  and  intelligent  artisans  who  ought 
to  he  the  glory,  of  out  country — as  they  have  been  the  creators  of  its 
wealth~*will  quietly  submit  to  the  destitution  they <  are  now  enduiing, 
and  to  the  utter  ruin  wluch  seems  rapidly  approachingt  lo  gratify  the 
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•giBiqnng'n|Mioity  of  iailandloid  kgidature^  ymneHkif  io  be antidpated 
nor DBstiuss.  Linui ihey  wiU- ute' no  vialence^bnt not' submifc  to  be 
atairetl ;  ihmt  theff  ttnll^reipeetfpropertii^and  hfk^  ^but'not  sufibr.  their 
duidsen  to  perish  by  ftMDiiie;  and  if^  when  the  time  arrives  that 
•^  private  property  hiu  hec&me  a  nuisancty^  the  sirugf(le  far  existence  is 
repressed  by  bloodshed^  by  whatever  iiame  that  bloodshed  may  be 
characterised  in  a  British  court  of  jiuiioaiurey  in  the  eye  of  reason^  of 
justice^  of  posterity^  and  of  God^  it  wUl  receive  its  true  appellation^ 
and  be  stamped  with  the  guilt  0/ murder  (Applause).' 

While  the  London  Conference  and  its  echoes  in  the  country 
were  thus  yelling  out  their  complaints  of  '  intolerable  distress  and 
universal  ruin/  and  endeavourii^  to  instigate  the  people  to  such 
extremities  as  the  last  extract  so  ferociously  prompts,  there  was 
really  a  consid^aUe  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people, 
both  masters  and  workmen — a  fact  which  the  Conference  en- 
deavoured to  snppress  by  the  incre«nng  violence  of  its  assertions 
-of  general  and  growing  starvation  and  misery.  We  shall  select 
ptooh  of  this  Fmpr6vement  from  the  organs,  tiot  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  of  the  League  and  the  Opposition.  We  have  already 
quoted  the  Stockport  Chronicle  as  to  the  apparent  content  of 
that  town  in  May. . 

TAtf  Manchester  Guardian  of  the  13th  of  July  says— 

*  State  of  Trade, — We  are  kgppy  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  the  im- 
provement which  manifested  itself  last  week  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  time ;  and  that  a  more  healthy  feeling  prevails  in  the  market 
than  at  any  period  for  some  time  past.^ 

On  the  27th  of  July  it  states— 

^  that  there  is,  generally  speaking,  more  firmness  in  the  market,  and 
a  more  general  feeling  of  confidence,  both  amongst  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  than  has  prevailed  for  a  number  of  weeks  past ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  this  feeling  is  not  confined  to  the  Manchester  market,  but, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn,  pervades  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  classes 
generally/ 

The  Liverpool  Times  and  The  Leeds  Mercury  give  similar 
reports. 

The  Sim  of  the  3rd  of  August  states— 

•**The  feales  of  cotton,"  says,  the  Liverpool  Times  of  yesterday, 
confirming  the  accounts  of  revived  trade,  which  we  have  already  bor- 
rowed from  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  the  Leeds  Mercury,  '*  the 
sales  of  cotton  last  week  were  very  great,  and  the  improved  feeling 
amongst  the  commercial  classes  still  continues.'*  The  weather  is  re- 
markably fine ;  all  the  accounts  from  the  country  speak  favourably  of 
the  harvest ;  alid  we  would  fain  hope,  therefore,  that  the  protracted 
suflfering  of  the  coranrtmity  has  reached  its  extreme  point.  Amendment 
is  about  to  commence  with  the  bountiful  harvest,  and  plenty— >the  great 

source 
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source  of  gl«dn€fl8--^hich  has  latteily  besn  ^toniad  to  us*  tiloogh  not  by 
Providence,  is  sgain  to  lessen  tiie  distress  of  the  people. 
*  We  give  no  credit  for  this  to  Sir  Robert  Fed.' 

The  refuising  of  credit  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  adds  value  to  tbp 
testimony  of  the  fact. 

And  even  the  outbreak  did  not  wholly  arrest  the  progress  qf 
improvement.  We  find  in  the  '  Morning  Chronicle '  of  the  25tb 
of  August  the  following  paragraph : — 

^  We  learn  from  one  of  our  Manchester  correspondents  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improvement  of  trade,  which  has  begun  to  be  felt,  the 
masters  will  be  anxious  to  do  as  much  business  as  they  can : — "  To-day*8 
(Tuesday's)  market  will  make  the  manufacturers  anxious  to  go  to  work 
in  real  intent  as  soon  as  their  tnen  are  in  the  mind.  The  market  was 
much  better  attended  of  late,  and  a  good  deal  of  busing  was  done  at  the 
increased  prices  f^om  the  diminished  stock  of  goods  oti  hand.  This 
result  might  have  been  expected*  I  am  told  &e  hrifk  demand  ibr 
goods  to-day  will  enable  the  manufactuiefs  to  purchase  cotton  at  jester- 
day's  Liverpool  prices,  and  to  work  it  up  at  former  wages  at  a  fair 
profit,"  ' 

Oar  readers  will  excuse  these  tedious  commercial  extracts^  for 
though  their  original  interest  has  long  since  expired,  they  are 
very  important  to  our  argument,  not  merely  as  exposing  the 
falsehoods  of  the  League  and  the  Conference,  but  as  proving  that 
the  allegation  of  inereaaing  commercial  distress,  oh  which  some 
millowners  at  last  turned  out  their  people  and  produced  the 
disturbances^  must  have  been  mete  pretences  and  utterly  un- 
founded in  fact. 

The  League  saw  with  alarm  these  indications  of  commercial 
amendment  promulgated  by  newspapers  which  were  hostile  to 
the  Government  and  had  hitherto  favoured  Anti- Corn- Law  agita- 
tion, and  the  Circular  severely  rebuked  its  contemporaries  for  such 
ill-timed  and  inconvenient  avowals — thence  a  by-battle  between 
it  and  the  Manchester  Guardian,  in  which  the  Guardian,  without 
abating  its  political  hostility  to  Ministers,  established  the  fact 
of  commercial  improvement,  and  even  added  a  most  rational,  and 
therefore  distasteful,  suggestion — viz.  that  a  cessation  of  Station 
would  farther  its  deielopment. 

But  all  this  only  stimulated  the  League  to  press  forward  the 
execution  of  their  own  designs ;  and  while  the  London  Conference 
was  with  Its  loudest  voice  of  authority  exciting  and  exasperating 
the  country,  the  Leajruors  took  up  at  Manchester  Mr.  Cobden*s 
suggestion  for  *  embarrassing  the  Government.'  Mr.  Cohden's 
speech  was  delivered  in  London  on  Wedneday  the  13th,  and  on 
Friday,  the  15th,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester^  at  which  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted — 

*  "  1.  That, 
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^  *^  1«  Th«t»  beHev^  this  comxbry  iobe  im  tite  bvb  of  a  reyoi«vtion, 
<md  bein^  utterly  yniheut  hope  thai  the  Leffislature  vsUi  aocord  justice  to 
the  starving  millions^  a  requisition  be  forthwith  prepared,  signed,  and  for- 
warded to  the  members  of  this  borough,  calling  upon  them,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  liberal  members,  to  offer  every  possible  opposition  to  the 
taxation  of  a  prostrate  people  for  the  purposes  of  a  bread-taxing  aris- 
tocracy, by  argument  and  other  constitutional  impediments,  that  the 
wheels  of  Oovernment  may  he  arrested  through  the  rejection  of  pre- 
vention of  all  Totes  of  supply. 

*  "  2.  That  the  gentlemen  of  the  Council  of  the  League^  and  that  of 
the  Mancliesier  Anti-Com-Law  Assodalion^  be  appointed  a  committee, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  prepare  the  address  resolved  upon, 
to  get  it  as  numerously  signed  as  possible^  by  electors  and  other  inha- 
bitants of  this  borough,  and  to  forward  the  address,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  to  tli^  members  of  the  borough." ' 

Thifi  resolution  was  moved  in  Manchester  by  Mr.  J.  Brooks, 
the  magiHrai^  ;  and  it  was  next  day  (Saturday^  the  16ib)  ad<^ted 
at  a  similar  meeting  in  SaHbrd, 

*  under  the  able  auspices  of  their  estimable  boroughreeve^  Holland 
Hoole,  Esq.' 

It  is  stated  in  the  Circular  that  the  address  prepared  in  pur- 
suance of  these  resolntions,  and  declaring 

*  That  they  believe  this  country  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  Revolution. 

*  Thai  they  are  utterly  xoithout  hope  that  the  Legislature  will  accord 
justice  to  the  pavperised  and  starving  millions  of  our  population. 

*  That  they  believe  it  just^  necessary^  and  expedient,  tliat  the  wheels  of 
governnwnt  he  at  once  arrestedy^ — 

wa3  signed  in  two  days  by  63>925  individuals.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  these  treaspnable  proceedings^  though  sudden^  wer^  bj  no 
means  inconsiderate ;  tbe  resolutions  were  prepared  and  voted  at 
one  meeting,  and  the  address  was  drawn  up  at  another,  and  their 
promoters  were  fully  awaxe  of  their  extreme  importance,  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  League^  on  passing  the  resolution,  declared 
that  by  doing  so  '  th&f  had  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away 
the  scabbard.^ — '(Manchester  Times.) 

Similar  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  other  Anti- Corn- Law 
associations  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom>  which  were  duly 
reported  to  the  Conference  ;  and  a  population,  already  described 
as  desperate,  was  told  through  a  thousand  channels,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  members  of  parliament  and  m^ngistrates — ^that  jvsiice 
was  hopeless — that  a  revolution  was  at  hand — that  the  wheeU  cf 
government  were  stopped — and  that  the  leaders  of  the  agitation 
had  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard!  We  be- 
lieve that  the  worst  times  of  Jacobinism  can  produce  no  instance 
of  so  audacious  a  series  of  insults  to  the  Law  and  Constitution. 

But 
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But  so  utterly  false  iv^ere  all  the  statcrments  of  Ibe  JjBOffue,  theit 
emissaries  and  their  associate^,  that,  with  a|ll  this  factitious  pro- 
vociition  and  instigation,  and  in  spite  of  much  real  distress  and 
privation,  the  workii^  classes  still  kept  aloof  from  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  agitation. 

The  League  now  began,  to .  see  that  their  canferetices,  coDva- 
cations,  and  other  palp)ers,  H^ould  iail.to  call  forth,  the «lofWor 
orders,  and  they  found  themselves  in.. the  n^<;e$!|uty  .of  making 
efforts  of  a  different  kind  and  in  other  directions. 

To  explain  this,  we  must  go  back  a  few  steps.  About  two 
mcmths  before  the  insurrection  broke  out,  a  new  system  oi 
agitation  was  adopted  in  Manchester  and  the  vicinity.  Meetings 
were  held  nearly  every  evening  at  public-houses,  at  which  the 
lecturers  of  the  League  addressed  the  working  classes.  The 
meetings  were  summoned  by  placards,  priiited  by  Gadsby, 
(the  established  printer  of  the  League,  and  the  editor  of  their 
most  violent  publications,)  and  issued  day  by  day  in  the  same 
form,  with  iha  change  only  of^.places  and  dates.  Before  this 
period,  lectures  had  been  delivered  in  Manchester,  occasionally 
only,  ^nd  usually  m  tbeo{^n  air.  The  present  evening  meetings 
at  the  public-houses  were  of  an  entirely  new  character.'  .  • 

To  carry  out  this  new*  ^itatiob,  the  most,  violent  of.  the  lec- 
turers in  the  pay  of  the  League  were  called  in  from  the  distant 
districts.  And  it  may  w^l  be  supposed. that  the  inflammatory 
language  of  .the  Conference  was  poured  out  in  a  sUU  more  heated 
and  exciting  form  to  the  assemblies  at  the  pubtic-houaes.  When 
the  spirit  which  animated  these  lecturers  is  remembered ;  when  it 
h  remembered  also  that  they  Were  selected  by  the  League  be- 
cause of  their  J)Ower  and  influence  Hvith  the  *'  masses,"  the  effect 
of  these  nightly  meetings  w3I;be  readily  understood.  In  fact, 
this  close  and  hand-to-hand  manner  of  agitation  ^%'ery  soon  pro^ 
duced  palpable  results.  L^neasiness  and  excitement  began  to 
display  itself  among  the  people,  and  increased  hourly  under  the 
incessant'  agitation ;  and  th^  langnagfe  of  the  lectiirers,  keeping 
pace  with,  that  of  the  Conference  in  'Lon€bn,:and  with  the  violent 
act$  of  the  leading  mei&ibers  of  the  Leagiie  in  Mflbcfaester  and 
the  neighbouring  townsi,  became  seriously  alarming. 

It  was  whilst ^he  people  were  thus  inflamed  and  excited^  that 
the  Council  of  the  League,  on  the  15th  of  July,  prcparetl  the 
memorable  declhration:,  that  thie  eowntry  ivas  an  the  eve  of  a  revo- 
tution,  and  that  the  wheels  of  Govemmeni  ^hotdd  be  arrested,  and 
obtained  by  their  agents  the  signatures  df  nearly  64,000  of  these 
very  people.  ' 

Excitement  was  now  rising  to  its  full  height,  and  the  lecturers 
continued  to  inflame  it.     ^wo  meetings  of  the  27th  and  29th  of 

July, 
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Jtilj,  held  lA  the  most  turbulent  parts  of  Manchester,  tlemantl 
especial  attention.  They  were  summoned  by  placards  printed  by 
G^dsby,  which  announced  that  lectures  would  be  given  by  the 
leetu7'€rs  of  the  League.  The  lecturers  were  Finnigan  and  Falvey ; 
Mr.  Brindle,  the  secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  attended 
the  first  of  these  meetings.  This  meeting,  which  consisted  of  about 
2000  persons,  was  first  addressed  by  Finnigan.  He  commenced 
with  a  violent  attack,  in  most  disgraceful  words,  on  the  different 
members  of  the  Government  by  name,  tad  he  then  used  language 
to  this  effect : — 

*  If  the  Government  imagine  that  because  the  peace  of  Manchester 
has  not  been  disturbed  hitherto,  it  is  an  indication  of  the  people's  inten- 
tion to  remain  quiet,  they  are  indeed  mistaken,  as,  like  tlie  volcano fXYiey 
will,  i/ JUSTICE  is  not  done  to  iJiemy  bitrst  forth  at  a  time  when  least  ex* 
pecied^  and  on  the  Government  will  be  the  responsibility  of  what  may 
follow.' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  five  days  after  these  words  were 
uttered,  the  manifesto  of  the  London  Conference  proclaimed  that 
JUSTICE  vas  denied,  and  that  the  people  must  rely  on  their  own 
strength  and  energy  for  redress — and  that  seven  days  afterwards 
the  volcano  did  burst  forth  ! 

Finnigan,  in  the  midst  of  other  infiammatory  language,  then 
told  the  people  '  that  brute  force  must  be  met  by  brute  force* 
And  he  also  said  'that  Mr.  Holland  Hoole,  who  was  a  magis* 
irate,  had  stated  that,  in  case  of  an  outbreak,  he  would  not  call 
in  the  military.'  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Mr,  Hoole 
was  one  of  the  employers  of  the  very  8}>eaker,  Finnigan ;  that 
Hoole  was  an  active  member  of  the  League,  and  that  he  had 
himself  said  publicly  at  the  London  Conference  but  a  few  days 
before — and  seems  to  have  gone  up  for  the  mere  purpose  of  say- 
ing it—'  that  a  number  of  district  magistrates,  apprehending 
outbreak^  were  determined  to  resign  their  commissions,  and  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  the  tools  of  the  aristocracy — it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Finnigan  had  good  authority  for  making  this 
statement,  and  the  people^  to  whom  Finnigan  repeated  these 
words,  must  hive  believed  their  truth.  Finnigan  still  holds  his 
place  as  lecturer;  and  we  add,  with  some  feeling  of  wonder,  that 
Mr.  Hoole  continues  to  be  a  magistrate  as  well  as  an  active 
member  of  the  League ! 

The  meeting  of  the  29th  was  held  in  Little  Ireland.  About 
two  thousand  persons  were  again  present,  chiefly  labourers,  navi- 
gators^ and  mechanics.  Falvey,  the  lecturer,  in  his  speech  on  this 
occasion,  used  words  to  the  efiect^ 

*  that  the  Repeal  [of  the  Com  Laws]  rested  with  the  people,  and  that 

if  they  were  only  firm  and  determined  nothing  could  resist  them  ;  that 
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death  was  preferable  to  starvatioii,  and  that  Manchester  had  been  quiet 
too  long^  and  that  he  feared  bo  long  as  it  remained  quiet  nothing  could 
be  done.* 

If  the  stat^ni^eat  of  the  proceedings  of  the  League  rested  here — 
fio^  the  single  fact  were  added — that  on  the  9th  of  August  Munches- 
ter  and  its  vicinity  were  in  a  stOfte  of  inwrrection^  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  League  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  an  event 
which  their  agitation  had  so  directly  tended  to  produce.  But  th^ 
case  does  not  resit  here.  The  people  were,  indeed^  wrought  up  to 
a  high  degree  of  bewildered  and  undecided  agitation ;  but  some- 
thing more  was  yet  wanted  to  rouse  them  to  insurrectionary  actjon 
— and  members  of  the  League  supplied  it.  The  proposals  for 
stopping  the  mills,  which  had  from  time  to  time  be.en  thrown 
o^t^  will  not  be  forgotten.  And  now— at  this  most  critical  period 
Mr,  Alderman  Chappell — one  of  the  magistrates  who  had  been. 
exhibited  at  the  Conference  in  London — at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  2nd  of  August  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Manchester,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  Deputation  on  their  return  fiom  London,  is  re- 
ported in  the  Manchester  Times  of  the  6th  of  August  to  have  re- 
newed that  fearful  proposition  in  the  following  words :— r 

^  He  ^as  of  opinion  that  the  only  plan  which  the  manufacturers  had  to 
resort  <o  at  present  was  to  stop  their  factories  (Applause).  The  country 
must  support  the  poor ;  and,  until  the  pockets  of  the  monopolists  were 
touched,  the  manufactui^rs  need  not  expect  anything  (Applause)* 

The  words  '  stop  our  factories '  were  loudly  applauded  by  thfe 
meeting,  which  comprised  the  following  persoi^s,  most  if  not  all  of 
them  master  manufacturers  and  leading  members  of  the  League : — 

•  Mr.  Alderman  Brooks,  Mr.  Alderman  Chappell,  Mr.  Holland  Hoole, 
chief  magistrate  of  Salford;  Mr.  Alderman  Callender,  Mr.  Robert 
Gardner,  Mr.  George  Hadfield,  Mr.  R.  P.  Livingston,  of  Salford ;  Mr. 
William  Bickham,  Mr.  Edmund  Ashivorth,  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth,  Mn 
Augustus  Smith,  Mr.  George  Wilson,  Mr.  W.  Ross,  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Ormerod.' 

But  the  direct  stoppage  of  the  mills,  and  for  such  an  avowed 
purpose,  would  have  been  exceedingly  perilous— commercially, 
morally,  legally.  The  individuals  who  most  wished  it  would 
have  been  very  reluctant  to  take  upon  their  own  shoulders  so 
awful  a  responsibility.  But  there  happened  about  this  time  some 
occurrences  connected  with  a  reduction  of  wages  which  brought 
About  the  same  results — without  the  personal  risk  to  the  master 
manufacturer  of  closing  his  mill  to  create  a  political  insurrection. 

Can  we  say  happened,  when  we  find  iti  the  Circular  the  foUow-e 
ing  remarkable  letter,  dated  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak,  and 
indicating  precisely  the  mode  in  which  such  a  result  could  b^ 
brought  about? — 

*  Manchester, 
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*M(mchesier^  July  25, 1842- 
*My  dear  Sir, — ^We  must  all  agree  as  to  the  deBirableness  of  securing 
the  co-operation  of  the  working  classes  in  our  struggle  for  repeal;  but 
the  efforts  hitherto  made  to  show  the  working  man  that  his  interests  are 
bound  up  in  this  important  question  have  been  very  pattiallj  successful. 
Tlie  notion  is  very  prevalent,  and  is  industriously  instilled  into  their 
minds,  that  if  the  corn-laws  are  repealed  wages  must  fkll,  and  the  only 
way,  thereibre,  to  counteract  this  impression  is,  to  let  ^em  feel  that 
they  are  to  be  directly  benefited  by  the  change. 

*'  My  cousia  made  a  hit  of  this  kind,  which  I  think  worth  repeatingi 
and,  if  followed  up,  might  do  much  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Th^ 
circumstances  were  these :  the  week  before  last  the  hands  in  his  employ* 
(about  300)  turned  out,  and  last  week  sent  a  deputation  to  wait  upon 
him  to  endeavour  to  come  to  terms.  Amongst  other  questions,  he  was 
asked,  "  If  things  take  a  turn,  will  you  advance  our  wages  ?"  to  which 
he  replied,  "  Yes,  certainly ;  and  I  promise,  moreover,  that  the  day  the 
corn-laws  are  repealed  I  will  raise  your  wages."  This  was  repeated  tb 
ft  large  meeting  of  tuni-outs  ahd  unemployed  (then  being  held  in  the 
fields,  and  said  to  amount  to  2000),  when  some  one  proposed  three  cheers 
for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  which  were  given  with  great  good  will. 

*  If  this  arg,  ad  horn,  were  used  by  millownera  generally,  we  should 
have  the  masses  with  us  in  a  week, 

*  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

*B.W-,  Jun; 

Now  let  us  s^e  bow  this  argvmentuin  ad  homini&s  was  pracr 
ticallj  applied. 

In  the  month  of  July  three  large  firms  of  manufacturers,  viz.^ 
Messrs.  Reyner  and  Brothers  of  Ashton ;  and  Messrs.  G.  Cheet- 
ham  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  William  Bayley  and  Brothers,  of  Staley 
Bridge — all  members  of  the  League — gave  notices  to  their  work- 
people of  their  intention  to  make  a  redyction  of  wages.  The  no- 
tices wer^  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  These  notices 
Tj?ere  given  at  different  periods  of  the  monlJi ;  the  first  notice, 
by  Messrs.  Reyner  and  Brothers,  was  given  about  the  2n4  July ; 
the  second,  by  Messrs.  G.  Cheetham  and  Sons^^  about  the  15tL; 
that  by  Messrs^.  William  Bayley  and  Brothers  on  the  23rd  July, 
Ope  of  the  partners  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Reyner  md  Brothers 
had  attended  a*  a  Delegate  at  the  last  London  Conference, 

Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  notices  of  .Messrs.^  Reyner  and  Bro- 
thers, and  Messrs.  G.  Cheetham  and  Sons,  the  workpeople  soli- 
cited their  employers  to  withdraw  them^  begging  them  not  to  be 
the  first  to  make  the  reduction ;  and,  after  considerable  discussioi^ 
the  notices  were  withdrawn,  and  the  men  continued  to  work  at  the 
old  wages. 

The  workpeople  of  Messrs.  William  Bayley  and  Brothers,  find- 
ing that  the  notices  of  the  other  manufacturers  had  been  wlth- 
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dr^^iii  fioped  that  the  same  cp\irse  T^puld  be  followed  by  their  o^n 
employers.  ,  It  was  not  so.^  On  FridAy,  the  5th  of  Augilst,  the  day 
beiore  the  notice  ei^pired,  a  deputation,  of  the  Workpeople  having 
waited,  pn  their^^ast^rs^a  discusisioQ  took  pl«€e«  in  whiph  Me^^. 
Bayjey  refused  to  abandqn  tlieir  notice,  and  which  was  closed  by 
one  of  the  partners  telling  the  people — 

'  You  had,  perhaps,  better  go  and  FiAY./br  a  few  day 8^^ 
The  people,  already  irritated  by  the  refusal  to  abandon  the  notice, 
were  greatly  hurt  and  excited  by  these  last'  words,  and,  raising  a 
loud  cheer,  the  whole  body  of  workpeople  in  the  mill  ^  turned 
out*     From  that  moment  the  outbreak  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 

The  manner  in  which  Messrs.  IVilliam  Bayjey  and  Brother 
dealt  and  parted  with  their  wprkpepplc,  and  the  time  chosen  for 
the.reduQtioi),  apart  from  the  consideratipii  of  the  motives  which 
may  have  prompted  the  step,  render  their  conduct  liable  to  grave 
remark.  The  Workpeople  saw  the  prpspoct  of  ;ui  improvement 
in  trade  and  of  greater  cheapness  in  provision^  clouded  by  an  un- 
expected reduction  in  wages ;  they  thought  they  had  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  millowners  were  about  to  take  some  violent 
step  fa  deteriorate  their  conditiotii  and  to  [fbrce  them  to  turn  out 
against  the  Corn  Laws,  The  tim^  chosen  was  the  moment  of 
the  clo9e  of  the  London  Conference>  which,  it  bad  been  pre- 
dicted, was  to  be  the  signal  of  revolt,  and  just  when  unprecedented 
efforts  had,  been  made  by  the  League  to  agitate  and  disturb  the 
people.  Ai^d  then>  with  all  these  causes  conspiring  to  trouble 
and  excite  the  workmen,  they  were  dismissed  with  the  ambi- 
guous  and  at  best  insuliiiig  w^ords,  '  You  had  better  go  and  play 
for  a  f&w  day&^  If  it  had  been  meant  to  drive  excited  men  to 
violence  more  could  scarcely  have  been  done. 

We  have  already  produced  evidence  that,  at  the  time  these  un* 
happy  notices  were  given,  trade  was  progressively  improving :  in 
faf  t,  the  prospects  were  brightening  on  all  sides,  and  it  seems  to 
m;  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  alike  diflScult  to 
justify  the  notice  of  reduction,  and  the  harsh  and  flipjj^nt  style  in 
which  it  was  enforced.  The  coincidence  of  Messrs.  JBayley  and 
Brothers'  connexion  with  the  League — the  proceedings  of  the 
London  Conference^-the  suggestion  of  Alderman  Chappell — and 
the  turning  out  of  these  poor  people,  must .  be  allowed  to  be,  at 
least,  very  remarkable. 

But,  whatever  may  be  our  speculations  upon  these  coincidences,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Bayley  and  Brothers  was, 
in  fact,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  outbreak,  which  crowned  the 
lengthened  agitation,,  and  accomplished  the  predictions  of  the 
League.   . 

We  must  now  follow  the  march  of  the  insurrection  of  '  able- 
bodied 
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bcxKed  pauperism*—- BO  long  and  so  often  threatened  hy  (he  League' 
against  the  landed  interest,  but  now — like  the  infuriate  elephant ' 
in  the  battle — trampling  down  those  who  had  brought  it  into 
action.  On  leaving  the  mill  of  Messrs.  Bayley  and  Brothers,  the 
workpeople  formed  in  procession  and  walked  through  the  town 
of  Staley  Bridge  to  Mottram  Moor,  at  which  place  they  again 
assembled  on  Saturday.  On  Sunday,  tbe  7th,  two  large  meetings 
of  the  workpeople  of  the  neighbourhood  were  held  on  Mottram 
Moor — [not  far  from  Kersall  Moor,  Mr.  Cobden !] — and  it  wa$  at^ 
those  meetings  arranged  that  on  the  following  day  they  should  again 
assemble  and  proceed  to  the  mills  and  works  within  their  reach, 
and  turn  out  the  people.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning, 
Monday  8th,  a  large  body  of  people,  consisting  not  merely  of 
weavers,  but  of  opbratives  of  dn  descriptions,  assembled  on  the 
Moor,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  tarn  out  the  hands  at  the 
various  mills  at  Staley  Bridge.  When  they  had  finished  this  imovc- 
ment,  it  appears  their  number  was  swelled  to  near  five  thousand 
persons.     A  banner  was  displayed  inscribed  with  the  words — 

*  The  men  of  Staley  Bridge  will  follow  wherever  danger  poiniB 

the  way.' 

•  They  thai  perish  By  the  sword  are  better  than  ihey  tlud  perish 

by  hunger*  * 

This  text,  our  readers  will  recollect,  has  before  appeared  (p. 
254)  as  the  motto  of  the  article  headed  'Murder,  extracted 
from  Circular  No.  62.  It  was  also  used  by  Magistrate  Brooks, 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  hini  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year, 
and  it  appears  in  other  speeches  and  writings  of  the  League, 
The  adoption  of  it  on  the  first  banner  of  revolt  is  a  significant 
circumstance  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  connects  the  insur- 
rection with  the  inflammatory  agitation  of  the  League. 

One  party  of  the  Staley  Bridge  people  on  the  same  day  (Mon- 
day the  8th)  proceeded  to  Ashton,  turning  out  all  the  mills  and 
collieries  in  their  Way — and  another  party  marched  through  Den- 
ton to  Hyde,  and  in  the  same  manner  turned  out  the  workpeople 
of  all  descriptions  as  they  went  along.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  greatet  violence  or  mischief  was  done  by  these  people,  in  the 
course  of  their  proceedings,  than  was  necessary  to  enfect  their 
purpose  of  stopping  the  mills  and  works. 

At  various  points  in  their  march  speeches  were  made  to  the 
people  by  Chartists,  and  by  workmen  and  others  who  were  not 
Chartists.  The  purport  of  the  speeches  was  to  recommend  the 
people  to  suspend  all  labour  until  they  could  obtain  'a  fair  day's 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,'  and  until  the  Charter  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  Entire  suspension  of  labour  appears  to  have 
been  advocated  by  all,  but  the  speakers  did  not  agree  as  to  the 
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o})ject  to  be  ultimately  gained :  some  combined  the  question  of 
wages  with  the  Charter;  others  advocated  one  only  of  these 
objects,  and  repudiated  the  other. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  August,  a  large 
meeting  of  about  six  thousand  persons  took  place  at  Ash  ton. 
Hitherto,  the  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings,  and 
addressed  the  workpeople,  had  been  men  of  their  own  class; 
but  at  this  meeting  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  George  Southamj 
of  the  firm  of  J.  and  G.  Southam,  cotton  manufacturers,  of 
Ashton.  Mr.  Southam  is  a  member  of  the  League.  The  meet- 
itig  was  addressed  by  Richard  Pilling,  a  Chartist,  who  concluded 
bis  speech  by  proposing  a  resolution  to  the  effect — 

*  That  the  workpeople  should  have  the  wages  of  1840,  and  go  to 
Manchester  to  meet  their  masters  on  the  £:(chaDge»  as  their  masters 
would  not  meet  them,  and  see  how  the  Manchester  market  was.' 

Mr.  Southzlm,  the  chairman,  put  this  resolution  to  the  meeting, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  obserrations  said— • 

'  I  should  like  to  be  put  into  the  way  how  the  wages  of  1840  eould 
he  paid.  I,  for  one,  would  be  glad  to  pay  them,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
could  he  done  untU  the  Corn-Law  is  repealed,^ 

This  looks  like  a  sly  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Leaguer  to 
bring  back  the  outbreak  to  what  he  no  doubt  thought  its  proper 
object;  but  the  people  well  knew  that  there  had  been  a  higher 
corn-duty  in  1840  than  there  now  was,  and  they  were  quite  aware 
that  the  pretext  of  the  attempted  reduction  of  wages  wds  the 
diminished  price  of  provisions. 

The  resolution  was  passed,  and  the  mob  immediately  marched 
upon  Manchester. 

The  mob  turned  out  the  mills  on  their  way,  and  were  not 
checked  until  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  Manchester.  Here 
the  procession,  which  then  consisted  of  about  five  thousand  persons, 
was  stopped  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  a  company  of  Rifles  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Wemyss.  Mr.  Maude,  a  stipendiary 
ma^strate  of  Lord  John  Russeirs  nomination,  and  Sir  Charles 
Shaw,  commissioner  of  police,  were  also  oh  the  spot,  with  a 
division  of  the  police.  The  result  of  a  parley  between  Mr.  Maude 
knd  the  mob  Was,  that,  on  the  assurance  that  the  latter  would  keep 
the  peace,  and  follow  a  prescribed  line  of  march,  Mr.  Maude  di- 
rected the  troops  to  withdraw,  allowed  the  procession  to  file  into 
Manchester,  and  placed  himself  at  its  head. 
.  This  treaty — as  any  reasonable  man  might  have  foreseen — was 
not  kept  by  the  mob;  and  shortly  after  entering  the  town  they 
separated  into  detached  parties,  which  proceeded  to  the  various 
mills,  receiving  into  their  ranks  those  who  were  disposed  to 
join  them,  and  turning  out  the  refractory  workmen   bv  force. 

.     '     The 
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T*he  ■  jnilitary  wer6  at  once  employed  to  stop  the  parties  in  their 
work  of  inischief ;  but  though  quite  sciificieht  to  haVe  prevetttted 
the  entrance  of  the  insurgents  into  the  town,  it  ?^a8  too  shiall  i 
force  to  hold  in  check  the  numerous  detachih^nts  of  the  Vast 
multitude  now  in  a  state  of  tumult ;  and  Manchester  ptisscd  rirtu- 
ally  into  the  possession  of  the  mob. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  the  work  •» 
men  were  unwilling  to  turn  out,  we  know  but  of  one  instahce  of 
successful  ^resistance.  On  the  first  day  of  the  itlvasion  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  mill  of  Messrs.  Birley.  The  attack  was  dis- 
tinguished from  other  cases  by  two  peculiarities — the  one  in  the 
conduct  of  the  mob,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Messrs.  Birley. 
The  ostensible,  and  in  most  instances  no  doiibt  the  real  object  of 
the  mob  in  visiting  the  various  mills,  was  %o  cause  a  cessation  of 
labour  by  turning  out  the  hands,  and  the  instances  are  rare  iii 
which  any  violence  was  offei^d  to  the  person.  In  the  attack  upoii 
Messrs.  Birley^s  mill  this  moderation  did  not  prevail.  On  arriv'^ 
ing  at  the  buildings,  they,  without  previous  parley^  commenced 
their  work  of  demolition  at  once,  by  throwing  stones  and  brick- 
batSj  their  ordinary  mode  of  attack :  they  then  obtained  a  sledge- 
hammer, with  which  they  endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to 
break  open  the  gates ;  and,  probably  enraged  at  their  inability  to 
complete  this  object,  when  Mi^.  Birley,  junior,  attempted  td 
cross  the  street  from  one  of  the  mills  i6  another  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  mob  fell  upon  him  with  their  bludgeons,  knocked  him 
down,  and  assaulted  him  when  on  the  gi'ound  in  a  most  brutal 
manner.  The  other  peculiar  feature  in  this  attack  was  the  gallant 
resistance  the  Messrs.  Birley  made  to  the  mob — cordially  tw- 
sisted  by  all  their  hands — who  had  no  wish  to  leave  their  work : 
they  succeeded  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  mob  into  their 
premises.  Nor  did  they  stop  their  works  at  all ;  and  they  not 
only  effectually  prevented  an  inroad  into  their  mill,  but  from  time 
to  time  made  sorties,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  several  of  the 
leaders  of  the  niob. 

Have  our  readers  not  already  guessed  what  occasioned  this 
marked  distinction  of  Messrs.  Birley*s  case  frdin  the  othcirs? 
Messrs.  Birley  were  not — members  of  the  League  ! 

But  this  manly  and  spirited  conduct  of  Messrs.  Birley  was  so 
little  approved  by  the  magistrates,  thdt  we  havfe  been  informed  by 
a  gentleman  on  whom  we  can  rely,  and  who  was  an  eye  and  eat 
witness  of  the  scene,  that,  on  the  day  after  Messrs.  Birley's  suc- 
cessful resistance,  Mr.  Johii  Bi-ooks,  the  Magistrate,  so  conspicuouSj 
as  a  Leaguer,  reproached  Messrs.  Birjey  for  having  resisted  the 
rioters  and  for  continuing  the  excitement  by  working  theii'  ihill. 
Mr.  Brooks  deprecating  excifeifient ! — quis  tulerit —  ? 

Here 
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, .  Here  we,  pm$e  \n  pur  i;i}urrative.  lo  obs^ve^ji  Terjr-^pex^p  t&e 

mostT-reznarkal^e  ieature.oC  the  whole  case.  TJbe  turn-out  was 
neither  vol^JuUiry,,  xior.  general^  not:  r^pid,  as.  ijb  would  have  been 
ha4  itarise^D  iroin  urgent  distress  a«d  a  widefflpv«ad  difisatisfactiaxu 
V(^^  have  ;seea.  thaty  when  i^e  Mesi^'a^  Bailey,  turned  out  tinir  mcnj 
they  were  very  reluctant  to  be  disturbed  and  begged  hard  to  foe 
allpwed  to  remain :  but  when  bo  forced  out,  they*— upon  what  sng- 
gj^^tion  we  know  not — proceeded  forcibly  to  turn  out  others;  and 
so>  like  a  kjnd  of  pr^8s-gang».  they  proceeded  from,  one  mill  to 
anoth^r>  (ill  the  whole.. pop^atipa  found  itself — ^it  hardly  knew 
Apft?j  an<J.not  at  all  tcAy— placed  in  a  state  of  involuniary  inwr- 
rec^ion.  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  jH-evioua  .harangues  and  pub*, 
lications.  of  the  League  had  funiliarized  the  minds  of  the  xnen  to 
the  idea  of  a  turn-(nitp  and  nia^yjr  expecting  from  it>  perhaps^ 
som^.  amelioration  of  their  condition  (as  promised  by  the  League), 
willingly  submitted  to  a  .very  i^light  decree  of  coercion;  iiut 
coercion  of  ^fne  kind  there  was  in  almost  every  caae — and>  in 
several  instances^  the  workmen  were  really  reluctant  and  did 
make  serioua  resistance — in  Messrs*  Birley  a  case  a  successful 
one; — and  would  probably  have  done  so  more  generally,,  if  those 
who  were  disposed  to  jce^istaj^ce  had  not*^insteaid  of  finding  pro- 
tection from  Ihe  n^istrate&^actuaily  received  censure  and  dis- 
couragement, The  whole  affair  is  certainly  unprecedented;  and 
inpxplicablej.  we  think,  on  ai^  other  suppositioa  than  that  the 
turn-out  wa^  prepared*  commenced^  andjto  a  certain  point,  guided, 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  League :  fhat  the  League  encouraged  its 
progress  as  long  as  they  had  any  hope. of  turning  it  to  their  ownj>ur- 
pose — against  the  Corn^Laws ;  but  when  they  discovered  that  the 
people  were  holding  steadily  to  the  contrary  course,  and  insisting  on 
their  former  rates  of  wages^  the  Leaguer  noagistrates  were  ready 
to  i^uppre^s  the  insurrection  which  they  found  themselves  unable 
to  direct.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  if  there  ia  any  other  hypo- 
thesis by  which  the  various  phenomena,  of  this  extraordinary 
movement  can  be  rationally  accounted  for?  As  we  proceed  with 
the  narrative^  it  will  be  seen  that  numerous  circumstances  arise 
in  confirmation, of  the  solution  we  have  offered* 

The  kind  of  oi:derly  disorder  to  which  the  mob  at  first  confined 
itself  could  not  last  long^  and  the  want  of  food  began  to  be  felt ; 
and  besides,  turning  out  the  mills>:  parties  of  the  mob  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  ^Uac]^  the  bread  and  provision  shops,  and  obtained  their 
contents  either  by  force  or  intimidati<xi ;  and  money  was  also 
obtained  by  the  same  means  i^om  the  inmates  of  shops  and 
houses  in  various  parts  of  the  towp. 

On  the .  evening  of  Tuesday  the  9th,  after  the  outrages  had 
occurred  which  have  just  been.described^  another  of  the  weekly 
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ineetiiigB  of  tlie  Leagte-'WBB  hM.  Aiid6n  Thursday  tbe  lltb> 
when  ibe  outbreak  bad  become  m6re  prions,  and  whilst  it  was^ 
sliU  uncertain  what;  direeticm  it  mi^bt  ta^e,  and  to  what  extre- 
mities it '  might  be  oarried;  the  '^  Anti^Bread-Tax  Circular '  was 
published^  trnd  its  inflaminatory  and  dangerous  contents  demand 
serioas  aUtention. 

It  contains  the  last  violent  proceedings  of  the  London  '  Confer- 
ence of  the  Leai^ue ; '  the  speech  with  which  the  chairman  closed 
lift  sittings,  and  the  parting  addre^  of  the  Conference,  which 
oosmselled  rebellion,  and  held  oat  theptbmise  of  support  in  the 
emeigcncy.*  The  significant- passage  in  one  of  tlie  letters  read 
to  the  London  Covifei^nce  '(Cir&ular,  No.  96),  'that  the  sooner 
t/tere  is  a  revolt,  the  nooner  toill  <fee  hungry  be  fedy  and  other 
promptings  equally  pregnant  with  meaning  and  with  danger, 
were  thrown  abroad  among  thousands  of  excited  men  in  the  hour 
of  successful  popular  tumult,  when  direction  was  yet  to  be  given 
to  the  movement,  and  when  the  march  from  turbulence  to  rebel- 
lion appeared  to  hang  upon  the  decision  of  a  mob. 

The  rest  of  Ae  paper  was  fiHed  up  with  the  most  disgusting 
and  audacious  falsehoods,  all  calcultited  to  turn  the  existing  dis-> 
turbance  into  an  Anti-Corn^Law  insmrrection. 

But  the  aghation  of  the  League  was  powerless  to  accomplish  its 
designs,  and  could  not  in  any  way  manage  the  insurrection  it  had 
fonietited.  The  etfy  *I>own  with  the  food  laws!'  did  not  rally 
the  insurgents ;  and  the  '  pressure  from  without,^  with  which  they 
hod  hoped  to  coerce  Government,  the  people  refused  to  execute. 

In  fact,  the  great  body  of  the  workpeople  distrusted  the  League, 
and  resented  their  agitation.  They  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
incessant  din  of  the  movement,  and  alarmed  by  the  frequent 
mention  of  schemes  for  stopping  the  miUs  and  reducing  wages. 
They  felt  that,  either  by  agitation,  or,  that  failing,  by  pressure  on 
their  powers  of  endurance,  they  were  to  be  forced  to  an  ojit- 
break;  and  when  at  last  it  came,  they  resolved  not  to  be  the 
instruments,  although  they  felt  themselves  to  be  the  victims,  of 
the  designs  of  the  League.  The  working-people  evinced  no 
desire  to  create  a  rebellion,  which  should  pull  do\vn  the  aris- 
tocracy and  abolish  the  Corn  Laws,  in  order  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  League  might  elevate  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the 
former^  and  increase  their  profits,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  agricul- 
tural community  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  labour. 
The  working-  people  raised  their  own  standard — *  a  fair  day's  wages 
for  a  fair  day's  work,*— ^and  they  firmly  and  sullenly  stood  by  it 

But  although  the  mass  of  the  people  now  held  aloof  from  the 
designs  of  the  League,  the  previous^  agitation  was  not  without 
its  fruits.  The  directed,  the  tiflrbnlent,  and  the  wicked  of  all 
classes  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  league  suflSdent  en- 
couragement 
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«oarageinent  to  violence  and  to  criine^  and  more  tlian  enough  of 
langui^,  uttered  by  the  voice  of  authority y  to  justify  the  com- 
mission of  them.  The  very  outrages  whi^  principally  marked 
the  insurrection,  viz.,  the  assembling  in  large  numbers  '  to  strike 
terror/  the  stopping  of  labour,  and  the  attacks  on  the  bread  and 
provision  shops,  had  all  been  directly  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  language  of  the  Leagne. 

Happily,  beyond  these  outrages,  no  attacks  were  made,  and 
there  were  no  blood-stained  crimes.  The  people,  even  in  a  stslte 
of  tumnlt,  did  not  fulfil  in  this  respect  the  prophecies  of  the 
League,  nor  take  its  instigations  for  their  guule.  There  were 
none  among  those  excited  crowds  who  sought  to  '  snatch  the 
pike  or  wield  the  brandy  none  who  evinced  '  a  longing  for  indis- 
oriminate  vengeance,'  or  for  '  blood  * — although  *  aristocratical 
oppressors'  *  tyrants^  ^  murderers^  *  vampires,'  and  *  demoiu^ 
had  been  incessantly  placed  before  their  eyes  as  objects  of  tbeir 
*^  just  revenge.'  The  conduct  of  the  insurgents,  even  in  the 
excitement  of  successful  turbulence  and  of  mom^itary  triumph 
over  the  law,  put  to  shame  the  cold-blooded  atrocity  of  the  lan- 
guage and  instigationa  of  the  League. 

The  speeches  made  at  the  first  gathering  of  the  people  in 
Manchester,  after  the  mob  had  entered  it,  show  the  view  they 
entertained  of  the  designs  of  the  League,  and  of  the  e£Eects  of  their 
agitation.  In  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  9th,  the  people 
assembled  in  large  numbers  in  Granby  Row ;  and,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  '  Manchester  Guardian,*  copied  out  of  the 
'Circular'  the  following  speeches  were  made:  — 

*  Mr.  Pilling,  an  operative,  was  called  upon  to  preside.  Having  in- 
culcated on  his  audience  the  necessity  of  obeying  ^e  law,  he  stated  that 
iipwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children^  from  Staley- 
bridge,  Dukinfield,  Oldham,  aud  the  surrounding  towns,  had  met  that 
momiog  in  ABhton-un4er-Lyne,  and  declared  that  they  never  would 
return  to  their  work  until  the  same  prices  were  given  them  which  they 
had  had  in  the  early  part  of  1840.  They  had  turned  out  because  some 
pf  their  Com-Laio  repealing  masters  had  lowered  the  wages  of  spinners 
twenty-five  per  cent.' 

*  Mr.  Challenger  said,  "  They  Jiad  met  on  ike  present  occaHony  not 
for  the  deduction  of  property  or  machinery^  hnt  to  obtain  the  co-opera- 

tion  of  the  people  of  Manchester  in  seeking  a  fair  dat/^s  images  for  a 
fair  day^s  labour.'*^  Having  again  advised  the  meeting  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  to  render  the  magistrates  every  assistance  ia  tbeir  power  to  prevent 
disturbance,  Mr.  Challenger  concluded  amid  loud  cheers. 

^  Mr.  Dixon  hoped  the  operatives  would  not  allow  themselves  to  starve, 
in  order  to  amass  splendid  fortunes  for  their  employers.  A  certain  party 
were  n^  doyJit  well  pleased ^  with  iJiis.  '*  turn-md ;"  tliey  thought  they 
had  accomplished  their  object,  and  tliat  a  certain  slate  of  tilings  would 
soon  be  brought  about  which  was  predicted  by  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  Com- 
mons*  Bouse  of  Parliament,     He  (Mr.  Cobden)  had   declared  that, 
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i/n)e8S  the  Cofn-Laws  were  repealed,  iV  woiild  "be  impoe8fbl€  to  k^p  tM 
people  quiet  in  the  maimfaetnring  dietriets.  He  (Mr.  DiKon)  knew  one 
man  in  Aehton  ^ho  declared  that  he  had  reduced  the  fnieet  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  ike  people  to  a  '<siaie  of  frenzy  ;  and  ihat^  if  ike 
people  xpere  onee  driven  to  acis  of  violence^  ii  would  induca  Sir 
Mehert  Peel  and  his  strong  Government  to  give  to  the  Anti-Com-l^w 
men  their  pet  measure.  He  (Mr.  Dixon)  hoped,  however,  that  the 
operatives  would  not  he  made  the  tools  of  any.  party,  but  that  they 
would  struggle  together  for  the  obtainment  of  their  just  rights/ 

These  speiteh^^s  affbrd  a  fair  specimen  of  the  views  and  fedings 
of  the  '  turn-onts.'  Thej  show  that  the  Workpeople  bad  been 
alive  t6  the  predictions,  the  ag^ttation,  and  the  designs  of  the 
League;  and  they  disclose  the  firm  belief  entertained  by  the 
people — ^Who  limed  among  the  Anti- Corn-Law  manufacturers  and 
knew  them  best,  and  who  had  witnessed  all  the  stages  of  their 
agitation — ^that  the  Letigue  meditated  and  desired  the  outbreak. 

But  there  was  another  class  of  working -people  not  so'  moderate 
-^-4hese  were  the  Trades,  whom,  as  our  readers  will  recollect, 
at  the  great  meeting  on  New  Year's  day,  Mr.  Hutchinson  was 
commissioned  to  ^  organize '  for  ainti-<;om-law  Station.  In  that, 
at  least,  he  failed  |  foi*  the  Trades  noir  employ«l  their  organiza-r 
tion,  such  as  it  was,  against  the  League — whmn  they  reproached 
bitterly  and  jtistly  for  their  tortuous  and  selfish  policy«^and  they 
took  altogether  a  Chartist  and  republican  direction.  Theypub^ 
lished  inflammatoi^  placards  and  passed  revolutionary  resolutions; 
but  they  rejectfed  all  overtures  from  the  Anti-Com-Law-men, 
though  a  body  of  dissenting  ministers— n\w9.jB  the  ready  tools  of 
the  League— bad  been  put  forward  to  negotiate  an  alliance. 
The  result  was,  the  magistrates  of  Manchester  found  courage  at 
last  to  act  against  the  Trades ;  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hutchiinsoni 
who  had,  under  the  auspices  of  these  very  magistrates,  been  com* 
missioned  to  organize  the  Trades,  was  now,  by  the  same  magis- 
trates, apprehended  for  sedition. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  arrest  was  the  publication  of  a 
placard,  in  which  the  Trades  recommend  that  the  *  turn-out' 
should  last  *  until  the  Charter  be  made  the  law  of  the  land.'  If 
the  Trades  had  declared  for  the  objects  of  the  League,  and  this 
placard  had  announced  a  resolution  to  suspend  labour  '  until  the 
Com  Law  be  repealed/  instead  of  '  until  the  Charter  be  made 
the  law  of  the  land,'  Mr.  Hutchinson's  fate  would  probably  have 
been  diiTerent ;  and  the  meetings  of  the  Trades,  which  were  noir 
watched  by  the  magistrates  with  the  awakening  eye  of  the  law, 
might  have  been  looked  upon  with  more  lenity. 

Such  observations  naturally  arise  from  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates,  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
we  have    described;   and  we  feel  it  to  be  a  particular  duliy 
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to  direct  a  mdre  tfasoi  WeR^diy  Kb&re  ibf  ptiUie  stlenfion  to 
the  cases  of  two  Chief  Magistrates  who,  it  seems,  went  up  er- 
prtessly  to  London  to  volunteer  to  the  ConfeneAce  declttrations- 
which  could  not  foil'to  hd^^e^ii  most  dangerousr  effect  in  the  towns, 
the  peace  and  sa;f etj  of  which  Were  confided  to  their  keeping. 

One  of  these  riiagistriites  was  Mr.  Culten;  the  Ma3tor  of  Bblton, 
At  tfce  Conference  of  the  Hth  July,  this  magistrate,  -as  we  have 
seen,  publicly  declared,  *  That  if  Ministers  pratdgued  parliament 
without  doing  something  to  relieve  the  people,  he  v)Ovid  not  vouch 
fbr  the  peace  of  the  borough*  The  Mayor's  condlict  during  the 
recent  outbreak  served  to  realise  bis  warning.  It  is  notorious  Akt 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  10th  August^  the  Mayor  was  oflR- 
cially  apprised  of  theintentioii  of  the  people  to  assemble  in  large 
numbers  on  that  evenirig,  or  the  following  morning :  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  troops  quartered-  in  the  town  held  himself  in 
readiness^  as  soon  as  he  should  receive  a  writteti  order  from  the 
Mayir,  to  turn'  out  the  troops.  The  Mayor,  however,  took  no 
measures  to  prevent  the  meetings,  of  which  he  had  been  thus 
apprised.  About  80O  persons  assembled  the  same  evening,  and 
after  several  speeches  had  been  madi^,  a  resolution  was  passed, 
that  they  would  re-assemble  at  five  o'clock  the  following  morning; 
Accordingly,  on  die  ftilowing  m6rnittg,  the  people  again  assem- 
bled, Unmolested  by  the  authorities,  ttt  the  hour  they  had  appointed; 
decided  oh  turning  out  the  bands,  and  throughout  the  etitire  day 
of  the  Itth  August  marched  from  mill  to  mill,  turning  and 
forerng  odt  the  workpeople.  No  interference  whatever  with  their 
labours  was  interposed'  by  the  Mayor,  although  in  the  early  part 
of  the  morning  the  numbers'  of  the  mob  were  inconsiderable, 
and  the  military  und  police  force  at  his  disposal  were  amply  suffi- 
cient to  put  down  the  disturbance.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
when  the  Mayor  did  at  length  act,  though  the  mob  h^d  been 
sweHed  by  the  *  turn-outs*  of  the  previous  d&ys,  the  rioters  were 
at  once  dispersed  and  prisoners  secured. 

It  is  said  that  ^hen  the  rep<yrt  of  apprehended  riots  was  made 
to  the  Matyor  on  the  Evening  of  the  lOtb,  he  replied  that  he  did 
not  think  anything  of  the  sort  rtould  occur.  If  this  were  indeed 
the  opinion  of  the  Mayor,  it  must  have  been  the  resqlt  of  great 
blindness  to  what  was  going  on  around  hita,  and  of  great  forget- 
fulness  of  his  own  warning.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
League  hdd' for  months  predicted  distm'bances,  that  the  Mayor 
himself  had  gone  up  to  London  to  announce--^not  to  the  Secretary ' 
of  Stale  for  the  Home  Department,  but— to  thie  Conference ! — that 
he  would  not  vouch  for  the  peacfe  of  this  very  town,  and  that  on  the 
evenitJg'of  the  iOih,  when  the  report  was  made  to  him,  the  sur- 
rounding districts'  were  ih  a  state  of  actual  outbreak,  it  is  difficult 
to  attribute  to  mere  wint  of  foresight  the  inaction  which  marked  the 
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conduct  of  this  xn^iKtracte  of  the  Leagoe,  It  ^fra%  or%mal)iy,  abreach 
of  duty  to  declare  to  the  world  tl^t  her^vDuld  pot  voi^h  for  the 
peace  of  the  town  ^itb  which  he  was  charged  :-r-hut  it  was  a  still 
graver:  dereliction  of  it>  with  the  means  of  prevention  at  his  com- 
mand^ to  suffer  hi^  own  prophecy  tp  be  fulfilled. 

Stockport  presents  a  similar  example.  A  t  th^  Conference  of  the 
7th  July,  Mr.  Nelstrop,  the  Maypr  of  Stockpprt,  ma(Je  the  idedanv 
tion  already  noticed^  that  he  would  m£  be  retponsible  far  the  peace 
of  that  borough;  and  ther^e  occurred  a  similar  fulfilment  of  the  warn- 
ing. The  mob.  did  not  enter  Stockport  until  Thursday,  the  1 1th 
August,  three  days  after  they  had  turned  out  the  hands  at  Ash- 
ton,  Hyde,  and  Staley  Bridge>  and  two  days*  afte^  they,  had 
entered  Manchester,  all  of,  these  places  being  within  a  few  mriles 
of  Stockport.  The  Mayor,  and  loagistrates  of  Stockport  had, 
therefore,  full  warning  ol  the  state  pf  the  district,  and  on  the,  10th 
they  were  directly  infgrmcd  that  the  ipob  would  center  Stock|>ort 
on  the  following  day  to  turn' out  the.  hands.  Before  the  llth# 
three  troops  of  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry  ynfere  marched  into,  the 
town,  a  detachment  of  the  72nd  Highl;anders  under  the  command 
of  M^jor  Hope  were  quartered  in  the  barracks^  and  about  2000 
special  constables  had  been  sworn  in^ 

With  this. respectable  force  at  their  disposal,  the  Mayor,  and 
several  .of  the  Magistrates.,  asi^mbled  at  the  Court-bouse,  in  the 
Market-place,  on  the  morning  of.  the  11th,  The  Mayor,  and 
nearly  all  the  magistrates  thus  assembled,  were  members'  of  the 
League.  The  mob  were  to  approach  Stockport  by,  the  new  bridge, 
where  they  might  easily  have  beqa  stopped  and  prevented  from 
entering  the  tpwn  ;  but  no  effort  was  made  to  pbeck  them.  Mr» 
Howard,  the  owjaer  of  a  mill  near  the  bridge,  observed  the  ap- 
proach of  the  mob,  and,  before  they  had  reached  the  brijdge,  went 
to  the  Court-house  to  represent  the  state  of  things,  and  -to  request 
protection.  The  Mayor  told  binpi  he  could  not  have  it :  thai  they 
had  sent  to  Manchester,  and  could  npt  get  a  single  ipan;  a^d 
had  been  advised  to  be  good-tempered  with  thepeople^  and  not  to 
interfere  with  them.  We  should  like  to  know  who  gave  that 
remarkable  advice^  We  find  elsewliere  several  traces  of  like 
counsel^  and.  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  he  ror  they  who  gave  it 
must  jhtaye  known  the  secret  intention  with  which  the  moyei|(ient 
had  been  forced  on  the  people.  .  .   ;        , 

Mn  Howard,  on  receiving  that  discouraging  answer,  from  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  had  no  alternative  b»t  fto  submit  to-  the  mob; 
and  his  people  were  ti;irned  out.  The  mofa  then  entered  Stocks 
port,  paraded  the  market-place  in  procession  under  ihe  ey^.  of 
the  magistrates,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  turn  out  the  mills 
and  to  stop  labour  of  all  kinds  in  the  town*  Messrs^  Bradshaw, 
whose  mill  was  in  St.  Peter  Square>  which  is  about  five,  minutes* 

C^^     walk 
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walk  f|ma  the  Coiirt-bau8e«  had  resolved  to  d^iemi  it.  Somj^ 
.of,  their  workmen  had  been  sworn  ia  as  special  constables ;  and 
they  sent  to  the  Court-house  to  request  further  assistance,  but  it 
>vas  refused.  The  mob  commenced  an  attack  oxi  the  closed  doors 
of  the  mill,  and  again  application  was  made  to  the  magistrates 
Sot  assistanpe,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before.  The  mill, 
however,  was  still  held  out ;  but  nq  relief  arriving,  it  was  H 
length  forced,  and  Mr.  James  Bradshaw  was  severely  beaten  bj 
the  mob  for  his  obstinate  defence. 

The  magistrates  not  only  refused  aid,  but  they  discountenanced 
Mr.  Bradsbaw*s  gallant  attempt  to  resist  the  mob.  On  the  10th, 
Mr.  Bradshaw  and  his  people  had  been  sworn  in  special  con- 
stables, and  Mr.  Bradshaw  on  that  day  told  several  of  the  ma- 
gistrates he  should  hold  out  his  mill.  The  magistrates  discouraged 
his  intention,  and  recommended  him  to  offer  no  resistance. 
Again,  when  Mr.  William  Bradshaw  went  to  the  Covirt-house  for 
asaistappe,  and  informed  the  magistrates  he  apprehended  an  im- 
mediate attack,  as  the  mob  were  then  turning  out  the  adjoining 
mills,  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Coppock,  the  clerk  to  the  magistrates, 
'  that  no  assidau  e  could  he  afforded  utdil  there  teas  a  breach  of 
the  peace ;  and  he  was  asked  by  the  same  functionary  '  Why  he 
should  offer  resistance  ?  '--r-in  a  maimer  which  was  plainly  meant 
to  discourage  the  attempt. 

After  the  successful  attack  on  Mr.  Bradshaw's  mill,  '  the  turn- 
out' became  general,  and  all  the  mills  and  the  works  of  the  towii 
were  stopped.  During  the  progress  of  these  operations — the 
closing  the  mills — which  were  ip  perfect  accordance  with  the 
League's  avowed  policy  and  intentions^  the  mob  met  with  no 
opposition  from  the  magistrates.  But  here  indulgence  ceased. 
Uhe  mob,  emboldened  by  impunity,  attacked  the  Union  work- 
house, carried  it,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  stores  of  bread 
ai2d  provisions.  This  was  beyond  the  programme  of  the  League, 
and  the  magistrates  now  put  their  force  in  motion ;  the  mob  were 
attacked  and  dispersed  without  the  least  difficulty  and  without  any 
attempt  to  resist,  and  large  numbers  were  made  prisoners.  The 
sufficiency  of  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  magistrates  was 
thus  proved ;  and  as  that  force  was  not  employed  either  to  check 
the  mob  in  their  approach  to  the  town,  or  to  interfere  with  their 
lawless  operations  in  stopping  the  mills,  and  suspending  labour^ 
it  is  difficult  to  c^void  the  conclusion,  that  the  inaction  of  the  ma* 
gistrates  may  have  resulted  from  the  wish  not  to  interfere  w4th 
proceedings  which  led  to  the  accon^plishment  of  the  predictions 
which  had  been  put  forth*  It,  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the 
leaders,  a  man  called  Booth,  who  addressed  the  mob  on  the  best 
means  of  supplying  their  wants,  told  them  *  that  they  might,  if 
they  chcm,  do  as  the  mayf^'  of  Stockport  scud,  "  Go  to  the  sfor^ 

and 
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and  help  themselves'* '  He  added,  ' / donH  advise  so;  but  when- a 
great  man  like  the  mayor  of  Stockport  advisee  so,  I  should  think 
all  toauld  be  right.' 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  mayor  had  said 
what  was  thus  attributed  to  him ;  we  hope  not :  but  Booth  is  one 
of  those  with  whom  the  mayor  fraternized  when  he  presided  over 
the  meeting  of  February,  in  which  the  League  adopted  the  Chartist 
resolutions  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  words  of  much  the 
same  purport  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Cobden^  the  member  for  the 
borough,  on  the  8th  of  July,  in  the  sjieech  delivered  by  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  spoke  of  outbreaks,  and  said 
that  the  people  would  be  justified  in  taking  food  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  This  speech,  it  has  been  already  stated,  wqs 
printed  and  distributed  in  Urge  numbers  by  the  League,  in  the 
very  towns  where  the  outbreak  occurred,  and  where  the  advice 
was  so  soon  followed. 

We  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  there  is  in  the  fore- 
going facts  sufficient  to  justify  a  criminal  information  against  these 
magistrates,  because  it  would  be  very  hard — ^perhaps,  impossible 
-r-to  prove  that  degree  of  criminal  intention  &h  which  the  cri- 
minal law  would  operate ;  but  we  think  that  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  will  have  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  wo  have  stated 
appear  to  impeach  very  gravely  the  fitness  of  those  magistrates 
for  their  office :  they  are  at  best  very  unsafe  protectors  of  the 
public  peace,  and  must  be,  after  what  has  happened,  very  unseemly 
administrators  of  justice  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

We  do  not  propose  to  trace  the  further  progress  of  these  events. 
The  '  turn-outs,'  after  long  endurance  of  privation,  returned  slowly 
and  sullenly  to  the  mills,  leaving  many  of  their  friends  and  fellows 
behind  them  prisoners  in  the  gaols.  The  Chartists,  broken  and 
dispersed,  were  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  the  law.  The 
League  alone  remained  intact — and  not  only  intact,,  but  has  again 
reared  its  front  with  new-burnished  audacity. 

It  would  double  the  length  of  our  article^  already  too  long,  if 
we  were  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  misrepresentations,  the 
calumnies^  the  artifices,  and  the  activity  of  the  revived  agitation-^ 
nor  is  it  necessary.  It  would,  in  truth,  be  not  much  more  than  a 
repetition — with  little  other  variation  than  a  considerable  increase 
of  effrontery — of  the  features  and  the  scenes  we  have  already 
described.  'But  there  are  some  particulars  in  which  Mr.  Cobden 
tells  us  that  the  new  agitation  is  to  be  more  eifeotive  and 
formidable,  than  the  former,  not  in  the  design,  but  in  the  energy 
and  extent  of  its  application.  The  League  means,  he  tells  us, 
with  the  aid  of  the  50,000/.  subscription,  which  be  thinks  he 
^ball  not  only  raise  but  could  double,  to  canyass  personally,  by 
means  of  a  greatly  enlarged  number  of  hire<l  lecturex^i  every 

^   elector, 
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elector,  9ii4  ymX  every  hoxme  apd  every  cottage  ia  tbe  kingdom. 
The  Lengue  haai^lnefi4y»  Jbie  uiforms  us,  engaged  every  press  in 
Maneheeil^r,  ajod  tliey  are  M,  without  even  waiting  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  »ub»Qriptio»,  already  busy  in  printing  what  he  calls 
the  evid0xu:e  with  which  ihifr  host  o£  emissaries  is  to  inundate  the 
country — such  evidende  we  have  no  doubt  as  the  celebrated 
*  Murder  placard^ — Massie^s  speeches — Bmvring^s  verses,  and 
such  like,  of  which  we  have  already  had  such  satisfactory  speci- 
niens ;  and  m  adc^tia]l  to  all  these  individual  exertions,  the  country 
is  to  be  divided  intoi  districts,  and  the  towns  into  sections,  a  la 
ftiode  de  Paris  ;  and  Great  Anti-Com-Law  Meetings  and  Grand 
Ant^Carn-Law  Demonstrations  aire  to  collect  and  direct  the 
whole  force  of  public  opinion  to  the  objects  of  the  League ! 

We  are  not  blind  to  the*  mischief  that  such  energies  in  such  un- 
usual directions^  nerved  by  a  great  power  of  money,  sharpened  by 
party  spirit,  and  stimulated  by  personal  ambition,  acting  on  popu- 
lar passions  and  ptejudicea^  may  do;  but  we  firmly  believe  that 
Mr.  Cobden  exaggerates  his  means  and  miscalculates  his  power, 
and  that  the  libels  of  his  presses  and  the  rantings  of  his  lecturers 
will  be  found,  as  long  as  they  are  employed  on  mere  Anti-Corn- 
law  agitation,  of  even  less  effect  than  they  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced.. Experience  justifies  our  expectations.  Our  first  and 
main  ground  of  confidence  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  League 
is,  that  it  is  from  first  to  last  a  system  of  false  pretences.  Every 
day  produces  some  contradiction  of  their  vauntings,  some  detection 
of  their  frauds,  some  exposure  of  their  weakness.  A  system  of 
deceit  and  hypocrisy  can  have  no  permanent  success. 

Let  us  recollect,  in  the  next  place,  that  this  hydra — this  many- 
headed  conspiracy  —-formidable,  as  we  do  not  deny  it  to  be,  has 
but  one  body^  Manchester — and  that  in  Manchester  itself  the 
working  classes,  even  during  their  recent  excitement,  had  still  the 
sagacity  to  see  through  the  artful  and  selfish  policy  of  the  League, 
and  to  decline  co-operation  with  men  whose  own  sordid  interests 
were  notoriously  their  only  motive  and  impulse.  The  workmen 
well  knew  irAj/  the  great  manufacturers  were  so  ready  to  have 
their  mills  closed — they  saw — and,  poor  people !  they  felt  too — 
that  what  was  ruin  and  death  to  them  was  to  their  masters,  at 
worst,  a  temporary  inconvenience,  frequently  a  relief,  and  in  some 
cases  a  very  great  profit. 

We  have  been  informed  that  several  houses  made  large,  and 
one  or  two  enormous,  gains  by  the  turn-out.  We  can  hardly 
credit  this  to  the  full  extent  that  ha«  been  stated  to  us ;  but  it 
is  very  clear  that  ^s  the  tum^^eat  occasioned  an  immediate  rise  of 
prices — ^both  actual  and  speculative,  for  no  one  could  tell  how 
long  it  might  last — those  masters  who  had  stocks  on  hand  were 
largely  benefited — ^first,  by  being  relieved  at  a  crisis  of  pressure 
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fh>m  the  payment  of  wagesr ;  «uid  then, '  bj  uri  earlier  disjlio^al 
of  a  heavy  stock  on  band  and  at  advanced  prices.'  =  This  th« 
trorkmen  know^  and  irtll  not  soon  forget  the  flaipickma  Readi- 
ness with  which  the  masters  submitted  to  the  apj^arent  injtiry  of 
slopping  their  mills;  and  the  repetition  of  any  i^uch  kitngueis, 
we  trust,  after  the  exposures  that  have  been  made/ nearly  im- 
jk>ssible.  '  * 

With  regard  to  their  meetings  Mid- demonsintiims,  we  coi^fess 
i^e  shouid  look*  at  them  with  considerable  ahrm  on  Kersall  Mdor 
atid  in  Granby  Row  ;  but  when  they  are  of-  that'  class  that  affeirt 
to  speak  public  option  only,  we  are  not  quite'  so  much  frightened 
—knowing,  as  we  hare  loiig  done,  the  way  "in  which  these  'things 
are  generally  got  up.  •  Even  now,  while  we  are  writing,  a  circu'nt- 
stance  has  occurred;  which,  inconsiderable  as  it  is  in  itielf;  appears 
to  us  to  throw  an  important  light  on  one  of  the  main  features^  of 
this  whole  system  of  Anti-Corn- Law  '  Dmnonstration*  Some 
of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  most  of  these  *  Meetings,^ 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  look  like  popu- 
lar assemblies  and  arenas  of  free  ducu3sion,  are  in  that  respect 
liiere  impostures,  or — as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his' terse 
good  sense,  once  called  a  similar  description  of  meetings — 
farcer.  The  whole  aifair  is  generally  prepared  beforehand  in  all 
its  details  by  some  half-dozen  people,  who  seldoni  appeai:  before 
the  public — they  engage  a  chairmctn,  they  provide,  and  sometimes 
hire  speakers,  they  appoint  movers  and  seconders'  of  the  resolu- 
tions which  they*  have  prepared  ;  in  short,  all-  the  proceedings*  are 
of  that  species  of  manufacture  commonly  called  cut-and-dry  ;  and 
the  harmony  and  cordiality  of  the  audience  is  insured  by  admitting 
no  one  who  is  not  ascertained  to  be  a  shareholder  in  the  joint-stock 
unanimity  of  the  Association.'  Such  is  the  usual  course;  but 
occasionally — 'the  course  of  Aumfru^  ceases  to  run  smooth,'  and 
then  the  real  public  obtains  some  insight  into  the  interior  of  the 
machinery  of  which  they  commonly  see  only; the  smoke.  Such  is 
the  case  we  have  now  to  produce,  and  of  which  we  have  seen  two  or 
three  versions :  we  select  that  in  '  The  Times,'  which  appears  to 
us  the  least  liable  to  any  suspicion  of  exaggeration. 

In  consequence 

*  of  the  recent  division  of  Ike  metropolis  into  sections  ly  the  League, /or 
the  purposes  of  carrying  on  the  Anti-Com-Law  i^cnVcrfion.. ... .  ..the 

FIRST,  GREAT,  DlSTRICT  PUBLIC  MEETING    {ScCtion  No,  1)   of  the**ME- 

TROPOLFTAN  Ai^ti-Corn-Law  AssoCJATiow"  wfts  held  last  night  in  the 
Mechanics'  in^itution,  Sonthampton  BniUlmgs — there  were  8(K)  persons 
present,  imhiding  at  leaat  100  females.  Mr^  H*  Warburton,  £x-M.P. 
ht  Bridport,*  presided.''— Jtise^^  2nd  Jkennher. 

The  metropolis,  we  see,  London,  is  actually  divided  into  sections, 

'     Vot.  LXXI.    NO.  CXLI.  X  ^  iust 
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just  as  Paris  was  in  the  days  of  which  we  have  been  so  often  re- 
minded— but  let  that  pass. 

The  meeting  proceeded  through  its  first  stages  in  the  usual 
routine.  Mr.  Chairman  made  a  speech,  and  called  on  Mr. 
Villiers,  M.P.,  to  propose  an  Anti-Corn- Law  resolution — which 
Mr.  Villiers  having  done  in  a  most  applauded  oration^  it  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Ricardo,  M.P.,  and  put  from  the  Chair.  So  far  so 
well;  but  it  unfortunately  happened  that  some  persons,  appa- 
rently of  the  working  class,  were  present,  who  thought  of  the 
League  pretty  much  as  we  do ;  and  one  of  them,  a  Mr.  Black- 
more,  rose  to  oppose  the  resolution.  This  attempt  at  free  discus- 
sion in  an  Anti-Com-Law  Meeting  was  wholly  unprecedented, 
Mr.  Blackmore,  though  seconded  by  a  Mr.  Ridley,  was  accord- 
ingly very  ill  received ;  having,  however,  with  some  difficulty,  got 
on  the  platform,  they 

*  were  forthwith  pitched  over  neck  and  crop^  and  Ridley  received  a  blow 
from  an  active  member  of  the  committee  which  gave  him  a  black 
eyt!'—Ih. 

The  chairman  and  some  other  persons  discountenanced  this  vio- 
lence, and  Blackmore  obtained  a  kind  of  hearing,  and  moved  an 
amendment 

*  that  the  meeting  should  send  delegates  to  a  meeting  of  a  Conference  at 
Birmingham  on  the  27th  instant,  to  assist  Joseph  Stuige  in  his  struggle 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.' 

Now,  though  hundreds  of  similar  motions  had  been  made  in  the 
League  and  Parent  Association,  the  chairman  thought  proper  to 
decide  that  Mr.  Blackmore's  amendment  was  disorderly,  and, 
refusing  to  permit  it  to  be  seconded,  proceeded,  according  to  the 
preconcerted  routine,  to  call  on  Mr,  Ewart,  M.P.,  to  propose  the 
next  resolution,  which  Mr.  Ewart  rose  to  do,  but  began  his  speech 
by  replying,  somewhat  supererogatively,  to  the  two  men,  one  of 
whom  had  not  even  attempted  to  speak,  and  then,  warming  into 
the  general  strain  of  the  Leaguers,  he  inveighed  against  Com^ 
Laws,  Governments,  and  what  not,  till  he  arrived  at  this  sen- 
tence:— 

*  He  regretted  that  a  certain  Judge  had  expressed  an  opinion  against 
the  frte  discussion  of  political  questions  by  Englishmen ;  but  he  knew 
of  no  Chief  Baron — not  even  a  Chief  Baron  Minos  or  Rhadamanthus 
[hoiD  classical  and  witty .']  who  would  prevent  them  from  doing  so !' — lb, 

Mr.  Ewart,  like  other  witty  people,  has  a  very  short  memory,  and 
forgot,  it  seems^  that,  not  ten  minutes  before,  his  own  friends  and 
associates  had  *  pitched  one  Englishman  over  head  and  crop,*  and 
given  another  *  a  black  ^e/only  for  putting  in  their  claim  to  a  'free 

discussion 
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discussion  of  political  opinions'  at  an  advertised  public  meeting. 

Mr.  Ewart  then  proceeded  to  say  that 

*when  things  came  to  that  pass  it  would  he  better  for  every  Englishman 

to  leave  his  country,  or  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  maintoining  his  liberty,* 

(Cheers.) 

On  which  Mr.  Blackmore  said,  '  That  is  out  of  order — that  i» 
physical  forced  ('  Ilear !  and  cries  of  Order/) 

Mr.  Ewart  however  proceeded,  and  moved  his  resolution,  which 
was, 

'  That,  as  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of  the 
Government  or  the  Legislature,*  &c. 

This  was  seconded  by  Sir  De  L.  Evans ;  upon  which  Mr.  Ridley» 
in  defiance  of  the  hard  usage  he  had  received,  moved  an  amend- 
ment expressing  an  opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com- Laws 
would  not  benefit  the  working  classes — which  amendment — 
though  certainly  as  natural,  logical,  and  applicable  to  the  matter 
in  hand  as  any  amendment  that  ever  was  proposed  in  any  assem- 
bly, '  the  Chairman  rtded  to  be  out  of  order;*  upon  which  a  Mr. 
Spurr,  who  obtained  a  hearing  with  some  difficulty,  complained 
of  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Blackmore  and  Mr.  Ridley  had 
received — 

'protested  against  the  meeting  as  a  one-sided  meeting — said  be  had 
attended  many  gatherings  of  workiag  men,  and  had  never  seen  such 
disgraceful  proceedings  as  on  that  night.  ( Uproar.)  The  League  was 
like  one  man  saying  to  another,  "  Let  me  take  the  moat  out  of  thine  eye," 
while  he  had  a  beam  in  his  own.* 

And  then  proceeding  to  say  something  in  apology  for  the  Corn- 
Laws — the  Chairman  interposed, 

*  and  put  it  to  the  meeting  whether  they  would  hear  Mr.  Spurr  any 
longer  ;* 

and  Mr.  Spurr  was  silenced  accordingly;  by  which— and  by 
Mr.  Blackniore's  having  been  pitched  over  neck  and  erop— and 
Mr.  Ridley *s  having  got  a  black  eye — the  freedom  of  discussion 
was — without  any  assistance  from  Chief  B^on  Rhadamanthus— 
so  completely  established,  that  all  the  'great  Anti-Com-Lam 
Resolutions*  were  passed  with  the  usual  unanimity,  by  *thk 
FIRST,  GREAT,  PxjBuc  Meetinq  (Section  Ao.  1)  of  the 
Metropolitan  Anti-Corn-Law  Association  !' 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  affair.  The  '  Morning 
Chronicle '  of  next  day  but  one,  3rd  of  December,  contained  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Thompson  in  reference  to  this  meeting,  censur- 
ing the  conduct  '  of  those  three  individuals  who  insisted  on  com- 
Dating  the  feeling  of  the  immense  majority,  and  who,  he  is  con- 
vinced, acted,  as  what  the  French  call  ?noutons — that  is,  that  they 
were  employed  to  utter  language  in  the  meeting  with  a  view  to 

X  2  ^  its 
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iU  being  taken  clown  by  some  confederate  pifes6nt,'-f or  the  nltferfor 
purpose  of  $ome  government  proceeding  against  these  meetings : 
the  parficu^r  expression,'  he  adds,  attempted  to  be  in  this 
manner  foisted  on  the  meeting,  ^  was  the  necessity  of  upsetting 
the  Government  *  as  the  means  of  removing  the  Corn-Laws.' 

Now  we  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  in  reply  to  this  strange 
conjecture,  first,  that  if  the  Government  had  employed  moutons 
to  discredit  the  meeting  in  the  way  suggested,  the  language  of 
the  moutons  should  have  appeared  to  be  in  accordance  with,  and 
not  in  opposition  to,  the  feeling  of  the  meeting — and  we  think 
the  meeting  might  have  been  pretty  secure  of  not  being  held 
responsible  for  language,  the  utterers  of  which  they  had  hooted, 
beaten,  and  silenced.  But,  secondly,  the  offensive  words  were,  it 
seems,  that  these  men  talked  'of  upsetting  the  'Oovernment.* 
Are  we  awake?  Is  it  possible,  after  all  we  have  seen  and  heard, 
that  the  words  ^  upset  the  Government '  should  be  so  grievously 
offensive  to  the  ears  of  the  League  ? — are  they  in  substance  different, 
or  in  expression  more  violent  than  those  attributed,  in  the  report 
of  these  very  proceedings/to  Mr.  Ewart,  M,P.?  who,  besides  the 
passage  befdre  quoted,  to  which  Blackmore  very  justly  objected  as 
implying  an  appeal  to  physical  force,  said 

*  That  the  present  Chvemment  would  not  repeal  th^  Com  Laws ;  that  the 
Legislature  would  not ;  and  that  they  never  would  do  it  till  the  people 
COMFBLLED  them  to  do  so  (Cheers).' — Mom.  Chron.  2nd  Dec. 
— Are  they  worse  than  the  declarations  of  Messrs.  Cobden  and 
R.  B.  Moore,  in  the  London  Conference  of  the  JSjfch  of  July— of 
Mr.  Cobden,  '  that  the  Government  was  based  on  corruption-^ 
the  offspring  of  vice,  violence,  intimidation,  and  bribery;*  [such  a 
government  surely  ought  to  be  upset]  and  '  that  he  would  do  all  in 
his  power  to  embarrass  the  Govem!meni''-^oi  Mr.  R.  B.  Moore, 
that  'it  was  right  to  embarrass  the  Government' — that  they 
should  'weaken  the  Government  '-*-'  tkat  the  Government  would 
tremble  to  Us  foundation*  ? — Mom.  Chron.,  14th  July. — Are 
they  worse  than  the  public  resolution  of  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Corn-Law  Associations  of  the  t5th  and  16th  of  July, 
backed  by  64,000  signature,  that  *  t^  is  necessary  and  expedient 
that  the  wheels  of  the  Government  be  at  once  arrested'? — a  resolu- 
tion which  the  (Chairman  had  the  indiscreet  candour  to  characterise 
as  '  drawing  the  sword  and  throtcing  away  the  scabbard.*  Are 
men  of  educatipn  and  station — members  of  Parliament  and  magis- 
trates— to  be  applauded  for  such  language  as  this ;  and  are  poor 
ignorant  working-men  to  be  denounced  as  spies  or  as  traitors, 
because  they  express  the  same  idea  in  more  homely,  but  even  less 
inflammatory  terms  ? 

Similar  scenes  are  occurring  in  other  places ;  and  though  we 

cannot 
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caimot  feel  t^ujgr^at  sjmp^itliy.  with  the  Chartists>  we  must  admit 
that,  howeyer  iu. these  packei  meetings  theiy  msij  he  T^orited  ini  tlie 
battle,  they  have  cjertainly  the  better  iii  argument ;  and  we  con- 
fess that  we,  s€;e  with  satisfaction  every  circumstance  that  detects 
and  exposes  the  grp^.^eceit  which  marks  in  So  espedal  a  de;aTee' 
all  the  prooeedings  of  the  League.  They  talk  a  vast  deal  about 
*  civil  and  religioi^s  liberty/  but  their  practices  We  can  only  desig- 
nate.by  the  new  phrase  of  '  civil  and  religious  hypocrisy' 

Of  the  subscription  itself,  on  whlcli  Mr.  Cobden  so  confidently 
reckons  for  the  efficiency  of  his  venal  press,  and  his  hired  advocates 
— (the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  faction  and  eSrontei^y  that  a 
party,  has  confessed  its  advocates  to  be  hired  and  its  press  tenal), 
— ^we  shall  say  but  a  few  words. 

Lord  Kimiaird  recopimends  the  subscription  as  an  act  ot 
charily — 

'Id  feet,  more  real  charity  than  the  subscribing,  as  many  did  last  year, 
to  the  fund  [for  the  suffering  poor  of  the  manufacturing  districts]  col- 
lected by  the  Queen's  letter.' — Morning  Chron.y  126th  Nov.  1842. 

We  cannot — nor  will  the  suffering  poor,  of  whom  the  League 
is  so  verbally  €ompa86io(Date*-^be  of  his  Lordship's  opinion ;  and 
we  rather  concur  with  the  Stookport  Advertiser  that  a  more 

*  fitting  comment  has  been  lately  passed  on  the  subscription  and  tihe 
League  by  Mr.  Duncombe,  who  thought  that,  as  300  families  were  .left 
destitute,  in  consequence  of  the  sentences  passed  upon  the  heads  of 
them,  and  who  were  ehttapped  at  the  time  of  the  ^'  League  Revolution  " 
into  crime  chiefly  thn^ugh  the  agitation  excited  by  the  JLeajue  (md  ihtir 
traveiUng  vagabonds^  k  would  only  be  an  act  of  justice  and  mercy  in 
those  miilionnaires  to  secure  annuities  to  the  300  unhappy  families  out  of 
the  50,000/.'— Stocft/wr/  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Cobden,  for  the  purpose,  we  presume,  of  evading  such 
suggestions  as  Mr.  Duncombe's,  attempts  to  give  it  a  moral  and 
popular  character,  and  very  gravely  calls  it  an  education  fund : — - 

*  It  was  right  theix  distant  friends  should  know  that  in  contributing 
to  the  League  fund  they  were  not  sending  money  to  be  applied  for  loeal 
purposes,  but  that  they  were  labouring  t6  educate  the. entire  populatien 
of  these  islands  {Cheers),*-— ^Speech  at  Manchester  j'Sov.  11,  1842* 

We  presume  he  would  tell  us  that  he  means  *  education  ^  in  the 
uew  Anti-Com-Law  doctrines;  and  we  only  note  this  little  cit- 
cumstauce  as  another  instance  of  the  deceptive  ambiguity  in 
which  the  League  habitually  envelops  its  real  objects.  But,  with- 
out venturing  to  guess  how  far  faction  and  folly  may  go,  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  not  as  a  charity  or  educdtion  ftmd,  nor 
on  any  other  such  false  and  absurd  pretences  can  any  such  sum 
^  raised:  but  two  or  three  of  the  manufacturers  who  subscribed 
fairly  confessed  that  they  did  so  in  the  hope  that  the  agitation 
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might  tend  to  their  individual  and  very  usurious  profit  ;*  and  that, 
with  perhaps  some  small  mite  from  the  crazy  admirers  of  sedition  in 
the  abstract,  we  believe,  is  the  only  principle  on  which  any  bona 
fide  contribution  will  be  made.  Of  the  subscriptions  already 
announced,  several  are,  we  suspect,  decoy  ducks;  but  we  are 
not  surprised  that  many  of  the  master  manufacturers  should  be 
ready  to  subscribe  largely  to  any  project  that  should  offer  even  a 
chance  of  lowering  the  price  of  labour.  For  example,  we  are 
informed  by  persons  whom  we  believe  to  understand  the  subject 
better  than  we  can  be  supposed  to  do,  that  the  reduction  of 
wages  proposed  by  the  three  houses  at  Staley  Bridge  would 
have  been  a  saving  to  the  least  extensive  of  the  thfee  of  above 
2000/.  on  one — the  weaving — branch  of  their  business  alone. 
Is  it  surprising  that,  with  such  prodigious  profit  apparently 
within  reach,  subscriptions  of  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  pounds 
should  be  readily  contributed  for  even  the  chance  of  so  enor 
mous  a  return  ?  That  such  a  speculation  must  turn  out  a  dis*' 
astrous  one  they  would  discover  too  late;  for  when  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws  had  destroyed  the  great  staple  and  permanent 
interest  of  the  country — agriculture — these  short-sighted  re- 
formers would  find  that  they  had  got  a  step  beyond  cheap  bread 
and  cheap  labour — to  no  bread  and  to  no  labour  at  all — to  revo- 
lution and  anarchy. 

There  is  another  proposition  in  one  of  Mr.  Cobden  s  recent 
speeches,  which  appears  to  us  of  the  same  delusive  character. 
He  claims  the  public  confidence  for  himself  and  his  associates  on 
the  distinct,  and,  as  he  states,  peculiar  ground  of  beii^  a  dinn- 
terested  labourer  in  a  cause  in  which  he  has  no  separate  or  in* 
dividual  interest : — 

'  It  was  something  new  in  an  agitation  in  this  country  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  were  taking  a  prominent  part  in  it  were  not  men  seeking 
political  objects  of  any  kind  (Hear,  hear,  hear).  They  came  before  them 
as  men  of  business  like  themselves,  having  no  objects  but  those  in  which 
the  audience  were  as  much  interested  as  themselves  (Hear,  hear),* 

It  would,  indeed,  be  new  in  the  history  of  agitation,  if  men  who 
take  so  prominent  a  part  in  a  great  political  question  as  Mr. 
Cobden  were  really  without  '  a  political  object  of  any  kind ;'  but 
in  the  name  of  truth  and  common  sense,  how  comes  such  a  boast 
in  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Cobden — Mr.  Cobden,  the  spoiled- child 
of  agitation — Mr.  Cobden,  who  has  attained  his  seat  in  parlia* 
ment,  and  all  his  political  importance,  by  agitation — Mr.  Cobden, 
whose  associates  and  missionaries,  Mr.  Greg,  Dr.  Bownng,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Smith,  Colonel  Thompson,  Mr.  Sturge,  Mr.  Buckingham, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Acland,  and,    we  believe,   several  other% 

*  There  i«  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  the  6th  of  December  an  excellent  expoiure  of 
these  subscriptions,  which  we  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  eztract-^Utos  the  dale 
is  so  recent,  they  may  be  easily  referred  to. 
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liare  be^n  ^de&vourii^  (some  succegsfully)  to  follow  his  lucky 
example^  and  to  force  themselves  into  parliament  and  political 
importance  on  mere  agitation  merits  or  pretences  ?  Does  Mr. 
Cobden  suppose  that  the  world  does  not  thoroughly  understand 
that  there  is  perhaps  not  one  other  man  in  the  empire — hardly 
excepting  Mr.  O'Connell — who  has  achieved  ybr  himself  so  great 
a  political  object  by  mere  agitation  as  Mr.  Cobden?  He  is  per- 
fectly right  in  his  suggestion  that  there  has  hitherto  been  no  in- 
^ance  of  an  agitator  who  has  not  been  stimulated  by  some  per- 
sonal interest ;  but  he  must  have  reckoned  largely  on  the  igno« 
ranee  and  credulity  of  a  Huddersfield  auditory  when  he  offered 
himself  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

But — and  here  presents  itself  a  most  grave  consideration — 
indeed  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole  case — but  even  if  Mr. 
Cobden  could  persuade  us  that  his  zeal  was  not  strongly  imbued 
mth  political  ambition,  can  he  deny,  though  he  seems  inclined 
lo  conceal,  that  he  and  his  associates  were  first  prompted,  and  are 
still  stimulated,  in  their  warfare  against  the  corn-laws  by  a  more 
ignoble  interest — mere  mercantile  gain— tte  profit  of  the  mUls  ? 
This  it  is  that  supplies  the  source  and  feeds  the  current  of  this  agi- 
tation. This  is  the  secret  head  of  this  muddy  and  inundating  Nile. 
Revolutionary  feelings  and  projects  have  mixed  and  will  continue 
to  mix  themselves  up  with  it ;  but  the  first  and  great  object  of  the 
League  was  and  is  the  lowerinq  of  wages.  Supposing 
their  theory  had  been  as  right,  and  their  intentions  as  good,  as 
we  think  them  the  reverse,  we  know  that  no  theory  of  political 
economy — no  abstract  benevolence  for  suffering  humanity — 
ever  did  or  ever  could  create  and  sustain  such  an  intense  and 
persevering  activity  as  the  unappeasable  greediness  of  gain  has 
imparted  to  these  agitators.  We  are  not  such  sentimentalists  as  to 
blame  men  for  pursuing  their  individual  advantage  with  the  eager- 
ness, and  even  the  selfishness,  which  after  all  must  be  the  main- 
springs of  successful  business  ;  but  there  are  moral  limits  to  this 
allowance,  which  seem  to  have  little  or  no  practical  influence  on 
the  leaders  of  the  League;  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  great,  and 
in  some  cases  enormous,  profits  and  fortunes  that  have  been  realized 
under  the  present  system  of  food  and  wages,  are  endeavouring — 
by  the  undue  influences  of  confederation,  intimidation,  and  decep- 
tion— to  reduce  wages  still  lower — to  the  great  injury  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  to  the  ruin  of  the  agricultural  interests,  and  to  no 
immediate  profit  but  their  own. 

The  pretence  that  these  millowners  are  endeavouring  to  lower 
the  price  of  bread  for  the  sake  of  the  workmen  19  so  absurd  that  we 
really  know  not  how  to  expose  it  more  forcibly  than  by  four  words. 
Cheap  Bread  =  Low  Wages  ;  and  by  the  plain  fact,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  reduced  duties  on  corn  and  provisions  came  into  operation, 
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the  master  manufacturers  immediately  set  about  a  reduction  of 
wa^s^  and  thereby  produced  the  disrturbances. 

We  should  like  to  ask  them  gentlemen  of  the  League,  who  are 
juBt  now  so  disinterestedly  zealous  for  the  workmen's  welfare,  what 
other  proofs  they  have  exhilnted  of  this  phifenthropy  ?  '  Have  the 
greatest  of  these  capitalists  ever  shotm  any^  disposition  to  look  at 
the  workmen  in  any  other  light  than  as  machines,  whieh  they 
work^  Hke  avy  other  mtichine,  at  the  least  possible  cokt,  and  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  that  the  frame  will  bear?  Nay,  have  they 
shown  anything  like  a  sympathy  for  human '  lalboikr  ?  Do  they 
ever,  by  choice,  employ  Jlesh,  blood,  and  nuhd,  in  preference  to 
wood,  iron,  and  the  mechanical  powers?  'Quite  the  contrary: 
even  where  the  man  would  be  as  cheap  as  the  m&e/u'n^  they  prefer 
the  engine^  because,  as  one  of  these  Utilitari^B  once  said  to  us,  the 
engine  never  gets  drunle — the  true  reason  being,  that  the  engine 
never  disturbs  the  comfort  or  the  profits  x>f  the  master  with  com- 
plsunts  of  overwork  and  insufficient  wages. 

Need  we  give  any  other  proof  of  the  indifference  with  which 
these  philanthropists  can  look  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
interest  at  human  suffering,  than  the  history  of  the  Factory  Bititf, 
and  the  catises  which  forced  the  Legislature  to  such  an  interference, 
and  the  delays  and  difiicuHies  which  that  interference  has  had  to 
contend  with?  The  recent  Reports  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  give 
abundant  evidence  of  the  eagerness  with  whieh  every  possible  im- 
provement of  machinery  is  caught  at,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  men, 
•  Ingenuity,'  says  Mr.  Horneri  '  has  been  stimulated  to  the  utmost 
to  supersede  manual  labour  by  mechbfnical '  contrivunces ;  and, 
where  manual  labour  is  still  necessary^  by  getting  it  performed  by 
children'  and  young  person^  instead  of  adults.*  And  he  gives 
the  instance  of  one  class  of  spinners,  who  Were  by  a  very  simple 
invention  thrown  out  of  employment,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  well  upon  high  wages,  and  were  now  too  old  to 
learn  a'  new  trade.  *The  case  of  these  spinners,'  adds  Mr. 
Horner^  *  is  a  very  bard  one,  and  entitled  to  great  commiseration. 
The  change  has  come  rapidly  upon  them  ;  and  men  advanced  in 
life,  and  long  accustomed  to  good  wages,  if  they  can  find  em- 
plo)'ment  in  the  same  trade,  must  take  subordinate  situations,  and 
can  only  earn  a  scanty  subsistence.'  '  And  by  this  change  Mr. 
Horned  found  that  the  millo^^er  made  a  sa^ng  of  11.  16^.  out 
of  6/.  lOs.,  or  near  25  per  cent,  on  the  wages  he  had  been 
pacing. 

Do  we  deprecate  the  use  or  imprmemcfit  of  Machinery  ?  We 
are  guilty ^f  no  suoh  absurdity  twithout*  machinery  there  coiild 
be  no  humain  labour  at  all,  for  everything  beyond  our  naked 
fingers  is  machinery ;  the  needle,  the  spade,  the  distaff,  ahd  the 
plough,  are  as  strictly  machines'  as  the  steani-^grne.  We  there- 
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fore  shall  never  stoops  to  -flatter  the  working  classes  by  delusirc 
declamations  ag^ainst. machinery;  hut  we  feel^  on  the  oUier  hand, 
that,  when  new  xnadbijaery  is  Ukely  to  eject  an  eslablished  class  of 
human  l^boui^  those  who  inttodnoeitare  bound >-ia  justice  as  well 
ascharity-^tomake  the  change  as  gradual  and  theclischarge  of  the 
poor  people  as  little  afflictive  as  possible.  We  think  therefore 
that  some  of  the  exuberaat  philanthropy  which  the  millowners  of 
the  League  have  been  expending  at  *  Conferences*  and  'Demon 
strations '  about  the  country,  would  have  been  better  employed  at 
tome  in  alleviating  the  immediate  distresses  of  their  own  people — 
in  delaying  rather^  than  accelerating  any  unfavourable  changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  workmen-^^-and  when  such  changes  becimie 
inevitablcjk  in  making  them  gradual  instead  of '  r(^d : '  one  might 
e:cpect  from  persons  of  such  liberality  and  benevolence,  that  they 
would  not  have  dismissed — as  the  Factory  Reports  state  that  they 
do — faithful  and  efficient  servants  fully  equal  to  the  work  on 
which  they  had  been  employed,  but  *  too  old  to  learn  a  new  trade,' 
for  the  saving  that  might  be  made  by  the  substitution  of  ^  young 
persons  and  children.^  We  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  dream  that 
such  indulgence  could  .be  exercised  for  any  long  time,  or  on  any 
extensive  scale — ^but  isi  it  ever  attempted?  Are  these  changes 
ever  alleviated  even  by  the  cheap  decency  of  sympathy,  real  or 
assumed  ?  We  desiie  these  gentlemen  to  produce  any  circum- 
stances in  their  management  of  their  affairs  or  their  dealings  with 
their  workmen,  to  show  that  they  are^  or  ever  have  been,  actuated 
by  any  other  principle  than  that  same  object  which  they  are  pur- 
suing as  members  of  the.  League — namely,  that  of  getting  the 
most  work  they  can  for  the  least  wages — a  natural  object  we  admit, 
and  one  whicW  a&  a  matter  of  dry  business,  cannot  be  complained 
of ;  but  we  may,  and  we  do>  complain  of  the  falsehood  and  hypo- 
crisy which  disguise  this  object  under  professions  of  liberality  and 
philanthropy,  and  which  endeavour  to  excite  against  other  classes 
of  the  community,  all  the  odium  of  tlic  frequent  and  extensive 
distress,  which  is»  and^  we  fcar^  always  must  he,  the  inevitable 
result  of  tJteir  own  manufacturing  system. 

To  conclude.  We  are  satisfied  that  we  luu^e  made  out  such  a 
case  against  the  A  nii-Corn-Law  Association  and  League,  as  no 
rational  man  in  the.  country — not  even,  we  trust,  Lord  Kinnaird 
himself — can  resist. 

We  have  shown  that  these  societies  set  out  with  a  public  and 
fundamental  engagement  to  act  by  '  legal  and  constituttGnal 
means.;*  but  tbat»  on  the. contrary «  all  their  proceedings  have  been 
in  the  .highest  degree  unconstitutional,  andt  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  UlegaL 

We  hjive  shown  that  their  second  fundamontal  engagement,  that 
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'  no  party  political  discussion  should  be  allowed  at  any  of  their 
meetings,'  has  been  scandalously  violated ;  and  that  the  language 
of  their  speeches  and  their  press  has  been  not  merely  violent  and 
indecent — ^but  incendiary  and  seditious. 

We  have  shown  that^  even  from  the  outset,  they  endeavoured 
to  menace  the  government  and  the  legislature  with  the  pressure 
of  physical  force,  and  that  these  threats  continued  mth  increasing 
violence^  till  lost  at  length  in  the  tumult  of  the  actual  outbreak 
which  they  had  provoked. 

We  have  shown  that  the  Magistrates  who  belonged  to  theso 
societies,  instead  of  maintaining  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  were  amongst  the  most  prominent  and 
violent  promoters  of  every  species  of  agitation ;  and  that,  while  all 
of  them  talked  language  and  promulgated  doctrines  that  endan- 
gered the  public  peace,  some,  the  highest  in  authority,  volun- 
teered declarations  which  those  inclined  tb  disturb  the  public 
peace  might  reasonably  consider  as  promises  of,  at  least,  impu- 
nity. 

We  have  shown  that  the  League  have  spent,  according  to  their 
own  statement,  90,000Z.  in  the  last  year,  we  know  not  exactly  how, 
but  clearly  in  furtherance  of  the  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and 
dangerous  practices  which  we  have  detailed. 

We  have  shown,  we  think,  abundant  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  50,000/.  which  they  are  now  endeavouring  to  raise  is  pro- 
bably destined  to  the  same,  or  perhaps  still  more  illegal,  uncon- 
stitutional, and  dangerous  practices. 

We  have  shown  that — from  first  to  last — ^their  system  has  been 
one  of  falsehood  and  deception — ^from  their  original  fundamental 
imposture  of  being  the  advocates  of  the  poor — down  to  the  meaner 
shifts  of  calling  brutal  violence  freedom  of  discussion,  and  a  sub- 
scription for  feeding  sedition  and  riot  a  fund  for  education  or 
charity. 

And,  finally,  we  hope  we  have  shown  that  no  man  of  common 
sense,  of  any  party — i  he  only  adheres  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  British  Constitution —  can  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  ex- 
istence of  such  associations — raising  money — exciting  mobs — 
organized — and — to  use  a  term  of  the  same  Jacobin  origin  as 
their  own,  affiliated  —  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  coercing  the 
government  and  the  legislature — can  hesitate,  we  say,  to  pro- 
nounce the  existence  of  such  associations  disgraceful  to  our  na- 
tional character,  and  wholly  incompatible  either  with  the  internal 
peace  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country — or,  in  the 
highest  meaning  of  the  words — the  safety  of  the  state. 
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Art.  I. — Le  Rhin.    Lettres^a  unAmi,  par  Victor  Hugo.    1842. 
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T^HIS  work,  wnicn  has  created  a  great  sensation  In  Germany, 
'^  is  perhaps  amongst  the  most  innocuous  productions  of  a 
yery  able  but  exaggerated  and  mischievous  writer.  His  novels 
and  fictions  afford  in  literature  the  species  of  interest  resulting  in 
vulgar  life  from  the  spectacle  of  an  execution  :  an  intense  excite- 
ment, which,  without  Jbeing  evil,  decidedly  prepares  the  way  for  all 
evil ;  and  never  can  they  be  perused  without  leaving  a  taint  upon  the 
mind.  His  delineations  of  passion  are  false :  his  descriptions  won* 
derfully  spirited,  full  of  verve  in  their  language,  and  of  picturesque 
truth  in  detail ;  and  the  species  of  grotesque  romance  with  which 
he  invests  the  middle  ages  gives  an  interest  to  his  scenes,  persuad- 
ing even  the  most  plodding  antiquary  to  pardon  the  occasionally 
fantastic  heightening  received  by  the  picture  from  the  warm  fancy 
of  the  artist.  And  we  have  here  many  excellent  specimens  of  the 
talent,  which  on  other  occasions  he  has  so  deplorably  perverted 
and  misused. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  on  the  Rhine,  the  contrast  between 
the  powerful  steam-boats,  and  the  relics  of  mediseval  navigation — 
lingering  upon  the  mighty  waters.  Such  are  the  great  rafts» 
bearing  a  whole  population  in  the  loghouses,  which  seem  to  have 
slid  down  bodily  from  the  Alps ;  and  the  grave  sailing-boats, 
heavily  and  rudely  built,  whose  names  still  remind  us  of  the 
age  when  Faith  entered  into  all  the  concerns  of  human  life — the 
Pius,  the  Amor,  the  Sancta  Maria,  the  Oratia  Dei,  &c. — whilst 
the  rushing  creations  of  modern  science  testify  by  their  appella- 
tions— Queen  Victoria,  the  Orand  Duke  of  Hense,  the  Duke  of 
Nassau,  the  Leopold — how  entirely  the  whole  feeling  as  well 
as  the  a^ect  of  society  has  changed.  *  Your  steam-boat,'  says 
Victor  Hugo,  •  is  painted  and  gilded;  your  old  sailor  contented 
himself  with  honest  pitch  and  tar.  Your  steam- boat  is  a  per* 
Bonification  of  speculation ;  your  sailor  of  faith.  Your  steam- 
boat advertises  itself;  your  sailor  prays.  Your  steamer  depends 
on  man's  protection ;  your  sailor  on  the  aid  of  heaven.'  This 
striking  antithesis  meets  you — is  forced  upon  you  every  moment 
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on  the  Rhine.  It  is  to  be  founds  in  fact,  wherever  we  encounter 
the  ^  spirit  of  the  age ; — but,  perhaps,  nowhere  has  Giant  Steam 
effected  a  more  potent  change  than  on  the  great  and  national  river 
of  Germany. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  continent,  we,  in  England,  might 
know  something  more  of  the  Rhine  than  we  did  of  the  Orinoco, 
but  certainly  not  so  much  as  of  the  Ganges.  Nor  can  the  portion 
now  constantly  traversed  each  season,  literally  ..by  myriads  of  tra- 
vellers, be  said  to  have  been  a  navigable  river ;  the  rocks  in  one 
direction  impeding  the  downward  navigation :  whilst  upwards,  there 
was  no  contending  with  the  excessive  swiftness  of  the  stream. 

Dr.  Burney  (we  think)  drifted  down  upon  a  timber  raft,  and 
the  account  of  his  sufferings  and  privations  in  his  little  den  offers 
a  whimsical  contrast  to  the  comforts  of  the  Damp/itchiff,  with 
its  sofas,  its  table-d*h6te,  its  pavilion  for  the  ladies,  and  what  not 
besides. 

It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  Strasburg,  that  they  hesitated  to 
accept  the  alliance  of  Bale  on  account  of  the  distance  between 
the  cities.  '  Nay,'  said  the  Basel er  burghers,  '  we  will  bring 
you  a  kettle  of  soup  warm  from  our  Rath-haus  ;*  and  this  they 
effected  by  means  of  an  enormous  iron  cauldron,  which  retained 
its  caloric,  whilst  the  exertions  of  twelve  able-bodied  rowers 
brought  it  to  the  capital  of  Alsace,  just  in  plight  to  fulfil  their 
promise,  before  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

No  human  foresight  can  calculate  the  effect  which  steam  will 
produce  by  the  conjunction  of  the  continental  states.  The  one 
most  apparent,  is  the  extinction  of  any  remains  of  independence 
amongst  the  smaller  powers.  At  this  moment,  the  Belgians  are 
exulting  in  the  importance  to  be  acquired  by  their  country,  as  the 
connecting  bond  between  the  French  and  Prussian  lines  of  railway. 
Belgium,  as  they  boast,  can  make  her  terms  with  either  suitor :  as 
if  France  or  Prussia,  one  or  the  other  of  them,  whether  in  battle- 
field or  congress,  will  not  assuredly,  for  the  very  reason  which 
gives  such  new  consequence  to  Belgium,  take  all  that  the  chances 
of  preponderance  may  enable  either  of  them  to  demand. 

All  the  romance  of  the  Rhine  is  fast  departing.  We  can  hardly 
take  account  of  the  rapid  changes  which  the  physiognomy  of  its 
shores  is  sustaining,  year  by  year.  Old  walls  fsdl ;  venerable  gates 
and  battlements  are  replaced  by  Bellevues  and  British  Hotels ; 
churches  are  whitened  and  renovated,  and  castles  restored — as 
Stolzenfels  and  the  Rheinstein — in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
antiquary  groan  and  the  artist  shudder.  Nothing  can  possibly  be 
in  worse  tea-garden  taste^  particularly  as  exhibited  at  Stolzenfels : 
miserable  pasteboard  battlements  and  cast-iron  staircases  encrusted 
upon  the  old  grey  walls ;  mullions  of  the  true  carpenter's  Gothic 
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inserted  in  the  windows;  and  no  apparent  indication  of  the 
slightest  feeling  which  may  induce  us  to  hope  for  a  cessation  of 
these  vulgar  barbarities. 

We  can  only  land  occasionally  with  our  pleasant  tourist.  Victor 
Hugo  wisely  made  a  stay  at  Andernach^  a  place  which^  as  he 
justly  observes^  is  far  too  much  neglected;  and  the  good-tem- 
pered Landlord  of  the  Konig  von  Preitssen  now  (1842)  shows  you, 
with  much  comp^cency,  the  comfortable  room  which  Hugo  occu- 
pied^ and  commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  very  picturesque 
watch-tower  which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine. 

'  J'aurais  voulu  monter  dans  la  curieuse  tour  que  je  vois  de  ma 
croi8<^,  et  qui  est^  selon  toute  apparence,  Pancienne  vedette  de  la  ville, 
mais  I'escalier  en  est  rompu  et  les  vodtes  en  sont  effondrt^es.  II  m'a 
fallu  y  renoncer.  Du  reste,  la  magnifique  masure  a  tant  de  fleurs,  de  si 
charmantes  fleurs,  des  fieurs  disposers  avec  tant  de  godt  et  entretenues 
avec  tant  de  soin  k  toutes  les  fen^tres,  qu'on  la  croirait  habitcSe.  Elle 
est  habit(^  en  effet,  habit($e  par  la  plus  coquette  et  la  plus  farouche  k  la 
fois  des  habitantes,  par  cette  douce  f($e  invisible  qui  se  loge  dans  toutes 
les  mines,  qui  les  prend  pour  elle  seule,  qui  en  d^fonce  tons  les  (Stages, 
tons  les  plafonds,  tons  les  escaliers,  a6n  que  le  pas  de  I'homme  n'y 
trouble  pas  les  nids  des  oiseaux,  ct  qui  met  k  toutes  les  croisc^s  et 
devant  toutes  les  portes  des  pots  de  fleurs  qu'elle  sait  faire,  en  ftfe 
qu'elle  est,  avec  toute  vieille  pierre  creust^  par  la  pluie  ou  (^rt^ch<$e  par 
le  temps.'— p.  190. 

The  greats  gloomy,  ghostly  church,  with  its  double  towers,  is 
perhaps  amongst  the  latest  specimens  of  the  romanesque ;  and 
the  exterior  of  the  east  end  still  retains  some  very  original,  and  as 
yet,  very  perfect  frescoes,  deserving  much  more  attention  than 
they  have  received.  The  whole  is  thoroughly  German,  and, 
having  escaped  renovation^  save  and  except  the  horrible  white- 
wash of  the  interior^  may  be  consulted  as  a  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  architecture.  Nor  should  we,  though  they  are  of  another 
age  and  character,  neglect  the  Giants,  the  Roland  and  the  Oliver, 
who  guard  the  interior  portal  of  the  Rhein-gate^  the  direct  pro- 
genitors of  the  worthies,  who,  frowning,  because  tantalized,  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  annual  festivities  of  London  city,  still  hold  their 
station  in  Guildhall. 

From  Andernach  the  traveller  should  also,  without  fail,  proceed 
to  Laach.  Our  friend  Murray's  hint,  that  at  *  Brohl  there  is 
a  good  inn,  where  a  basket  stored  with  eatables  should  be  pro- 
vided^ as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  had  at  the  abbey  of  Laach,' 
is  already  quite  needless ;  for  the  neat  gast-haus  within  the  Abbey 
Close  will  furnish  all  you  can  desire.  The  noble  abbey  church, 
first  discovered  by  the  Master  of  Trinity,  is  now  in  a  condition 
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which  would  make  him  wince.  The  purchase  of  the  church  by 
the  Prussian  government,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  this  very 
singular  building  from  destruction,  was  a  most  praiseworthy  act ; 
and  the  fabric  is  so  sound,  that  plumber's  work  on  the  roof  and 
glass  in  the  windows,  and  perhaps  a  few  iron  clamps  in  the  walls^ 
would  have  been  all  that  it  asked  or  required.  The  Bau-in- 
spekior,  Herr  NUgler,  unhappily  thought  otherwise,  and  glaring 
whitewash  on  the  walls  and  coarse  colouring,  on  the  capitals 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  interior ;  and  hammer  and  chisel,  hicking 
and  hacking  the  mouldings,  inflict  irreparable  injury.  Much 
here  reminds  us  of  Italy.  The  atrium  is  very  like  that  of 
Sant'  Ambrogio,  and  the- tabernacle  over  the  founder's  tomb  is, 
we  should  say,  an  evident  adaptation  of  the  plan  of  Nicolo  Pisano ; 
and  how  came  it  here,  so  far  away  ? 

Friend  Murray's  *  Handbook '  hardly  speaks  with  sufficient 
emphasis  of  the  Marksbui^ ;  the  only  entire  castle  standing  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  which  is  now  seen  at  the  best  pos- 
sible era  of  its  existence — neither  petted  nor  neglected — neither 
vulgarized  into  a  modern  fortress,  nor  theatralized,  like  the  Stol- 
zenfels,  into  the  Ritter-schloss  of  a  novel  published  at  Leipsig 
fair,  the  worst  of  all  transformations  which  any  ancient  building 
can  assume.  Welcome  cart-lodge  or  cow-house — welcome  stable 
or  pigsty — nay,  even  welcome  muck-midden  or  dunghill,  in  a 
ruin,  rather  than  the  deckings  of  pseudo-chivalry.  Marksburg 
seems  now,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  exhibit  the  state  of  those  build- 
ings during  the  time  of  the  Thirty  years'  war.  Much  is  of  timber, 
and  both  picturesque  and  curious  :  the  Burg  is  now  garrisoned  by 
half-a-dozen  honest  invalids.  The  worthy  old  sentinel  will  not  touch 
your  trink-geld ;  no  persuasion  will  avail :  but  you  may  leave 
your  groschen  in  the  embrasure,  and  you  are  not  bound  to  look 
behind  you  as  yon  go  away.  Marksburg  is  the  state-prison  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau ;  but  has  long  been  untenanted. 
The  last  person  confined  here  was  a  gentleman  bearing  a  very 
noble  name,  a  Lieutenant  von  Metternich,  who  has  decorated 
the  ancient  chapel,  which  he  used  as  his  bed-room,  with  various 
frescoes  not  entirely  analogous  to  the  object  of  the  structure. 
Many  vestiges  of  what  must  truly  be  admitted  to  be  the  barbarity 
of  the  middle  ages  yet  remain  in  this  castle :  particularly  the 
horrible  pit  in  which  prisoners  were  confined,  and  into  which 
they  were  let  down  by  a  windlass  as  in  the  shaft  of  a  mine. 
Such  a  place  of  confinement  was,  in  old  German  jail  language, 
technically  called  the  Hunde-loch — Anglici,  the  dog-hole.  The 
rack,  which  Mrs.  TroUope  saw  here,  has  been  removed  to  the 
museum  at  Baden,  as  an  illustration  of  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence. 
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prudence.  For  the  same  reason  it  might  be  advisable  to  place 
in  the  British  Museum  a  series  of  historical  monuments  relating 
to  our  own  humane  prison  discipline  at  various  periods,  chrono- 
logically arranged : — e.  g,  Scavinger^s  daughter  from  the  Tower, 
which,  after  racking  Anne  Askew,  performed  the  same  duty  upon 
Campion  and  Guy  Fawkes ;  the  Double-darbies  of  London  New- 
gate, inclosing  the  limbs  of  the  living  man  like  the  gibbet-irons 
which  bound  together  the  swinging,  rotting  carcase ;  the  Mouth- 
joke  of  the  Newgate  of  Dublin ;  the  Screwed  scull-cap  of  the 
Fleet ;  the  Iron-mask  of  the  Richmond  Penitentiary ;  the  Collar 
and  bars,  connecting  neck  and  hands,  of  Norwich  Castle,  kept 
in  use  till  the  remonstrance  of  Dr.  Rigby  caused  it  to  be  dis- 
continued not  forty  years  ago;* — and  last,  not  least,  the  Foul 
cat  of  Sydney,  so  wired  by  gore,  that  each  of  its  nine  lashes, 
two  hundred  times  repeated,  cuts  like  the  blade  of  a  knife  into 
the  quivering  flesh. 

Lorch,  the  subject  of  the  nineteenth  letter,  furnishes  our  author 
with  a  capital  scene>  which  he  introduces  with  the  motto  of 
'  Feuer !' 

*  J'tk^rivais  dans  ma  chambre,  lorsque  tout  ^  coup  je  m'aper^ois  que 
men  papier  est  devenu  rouge  sous  ma  plume.  Je  l^ve  les  yeux,  je 
n'^tais  plus  (^clairc^  par  ma  lampe,  mais  par  mes  fenfires.  Mes  deux 
fenfttres  s'etaient  changees  en  deux  grandes  tables  d'opale  rose  k  travers 
lesquelles  se  rt^ndait  autour  de  moi  une  r^verlx^ration  (Strange.  Je  les 
ouvre,  je  regarde.  Une  grosse  vodte  de  flamme  et  de  fumee  ee  courbait 
a  quelques  toises  au-dessus  de  roa  t^e  avec  un  bruit  efirayant.  C'<ltait 
tout  simplemeut  le  gasthaus  voisin  du  mien,  qui  avait  pris  feu  et  qui 
brtilait. 

*  £n  un  instant  I'auberge  se  rc^veille,  tout  le  bourg  est  sur  pied,  le  cri 
Feuer !  feuer !  emplit  le  quai  et  les  rues,  le  tocsin  <iclate.  Moi,  je 
ferme  mes  crois^s  et  j'ouvre  ma  porte.  Autre  spectacle.  Le  grand 
escalier  de  bois  de  mon  gasthaus^  touchant  presque  k  la  maison  incendi<^e 
et  (^lairt^  par  de  larges  fen^tres,  semblait  lui-m^me  tout  en  feu  ;  et  sur 
cet  escalier,  du  haut  en  bas,  se  heurtait,  se  pressait  et  se  foulait  une  cohue 
d'ombres  surcharg^es  de  silhouettes  bizarres. 

*  Un  horrible  flaraboiement  remplissait  les  intervalles  de  toutes  les 
tStes. 

*  Quant  ^  moi,  car  chacun  pense  ^  soi  dans  ces  moments-Ik,  j'ai  fort 
peu  de  bagage,  j'^tais  log^  au  premier,  et  je  ne  courais  d'autre  risque  que 
d'etre  forc(i  de  sorter  de  la  maison  par  la  fentoe. 

*'  Cependant  un  orage  (Hait  survenu,  il  pleuvait  k  verse.  Comme  il 
arrive  toujours  lorsqu'on  se  h£ltc,  ThAtel  se  vidait  lentement ;  et  il  y  eut 
un  instant  d'a£freuse  confusion.  Les  uns  voulaient  entrer,  les  autres 
sortir  ;  les  gros  meubles  descendaient  lourdement  des  fen^tres  attachcis 

*  Thw  eng:ine  of  torture  wa»  till  very  recently,  and  perhaps  still  li,  in  the  entrance 
or  ante-room  of  the  jail.  The  chains,  Uie  fetters,  the  manacles  which  decorate  its  walla 
afford  a  humiliating  ezhibitioD. 
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k  des  cordes ;  les  matelas,  les  sacs  de  nuit  et  les  paquets  de  linge  tom- 
baient  du  haut  du  toit  sur  le  pavtS ;  les  femmes  s'^pouvantaient,  les 
enfants  pleuraient ;  les  paysans,  rt^veillt^s  par  le  tocsin,  accouraient  de  la 
montagne  avec  leurs  grands  chapeaux  ruisselants  d'eau  et  leurs  seaux 
de  cuir  a  la  main. 

'fiient^t  les  pompes  sont  arrivt^es,  les  chaines  de  travailleurs  se  sont 
formees,  et  je  suis  montcS  dans  le  grenier,  c^nonne  enchey^trement,  k  plu- 
sieurs  (Stages,  de  charpentes  pittoresques  comtne  en  recouvrent  tons  ces 
grands  toits  d^ardoise  des  bords  du  Rhin.  Toute  la  charpente  de  la  maison 
voisine  brulait  dans  une  seule  flamme.  Cette  immense  pyramide  de  braise, 
surmont^  d*un  vaste  panache  rouge  que  secouait  le  vent  de  I'orage,  se 
penchait  avec  des  craqueroents  sourds  sur  notre  toit,  d^j4  allum<S  et 
ptStillant  9^  et  Ik. 

*Des  lucarnes  du  grenier  je  plongeais  dans  la  fournaise  et  j'c^tais  pour 
ainsi  dire  dans  Pincendie  m^me.  C'est  une  effroyable  et  admirable 
chose  qu*un  incendie  vu  k  brdle-pour point.  Je  n'avais  jamais  eu  ce 
spectacle  ;  puisque  j'y  titais,  je  I'ai  accepted. 

*  Au  premier  moment,  quand  on  se  voit  com  me  envelopp^  dans  cette 
monstrueuse  caveme  de  feu  o^  tout  flambe,  reluit,  ptStille,  crie,  souffre, 
delate  et  croule,  on  ne  pent  se  dtSfendre  d'un  mouvement  d*anxitSt(^,  il 
semble  que  tout  est  perdu  et  que  rien  ne  saura  lutter  centre  cette  force 
affreuse  qu'on  appelle  le  feu ;  mais  d^s  que  les  pompes  arrivent,  on 
reprend  courage. 

*  On  ne  pent  se  figurer  avec  quelle  rage  I'eau  attaque  son  ennemi.  A 
peine  la  pompe,  ce  long  serpent  qu'on  entend  haleter  en  has  dans  les 
t^n^bres,  a-t-ellc  pass<i  au-dessus  du  mur  sombre  son  cou  effiltS  et  fait 
(^tiuceler  dans  la  flamme  sa  fine  t^te  de  cuivre,  qu^elle  crache  avec  fureur 
un  jet  d'acier  liquide  sur  Pepouvantable  chimere  k  mille  t^tes.  Le 
brasier,  attaque^  k  Pimproviste,  hurle,  se  dresse,  bondit  effroyablement, 
ouvre  d'horribles  gueules  pleines  de  rubis  et  l^che  de  ses  ini^mbrables 
langues  toutes  les  portes  et  toutes  les  fen^tres  a  la  fois.  La  vapeur  se 
m6le  k  la  fumee ;  des  tourbillons  blancs  et  des  tourbillons  noirs  s'en 
vont  k  tons  les  souffles  du  vent  et  se  tordent  et  s'<ltreignent  dans  I'ombre 
sous  les  nu($es.  Le  sifflement  de  I'eau  nSpond  au  mugissement  du  feu. 
Rien  n'est  plus  terrible  et  plus  grand  que  cet  ancien  et  t^ternel  combat 
de  I'hydre  et  du  dragon. 

^  La  force  de  la  colonne  d'eau  lancee  par  la  pompe  est  prodigieuse. 
1^8  ardoises  et  les  briques  qu'elle  touche  se  brisent  et  s'eparpillent 
comme  des  (Scailles.  Quand  la  charpente  enfin  s'est  tScroult^,  magni- 
fique  moment  oh  le  panache  (Scar late  de  I'incendie  k  ^t6  remplactS  au 
milieu  d'un  bruit  terrible  par  une  immense  et  haute  aigrette  d'<Stincelle8, 
une  chemincie  est  restee  debout  sur  la  maison  comme  une  esp<Sce  de  petite 
tour  de  pierre.    Un  jet  de  pompe  la  jettJe  dans  le  gouffre. 

*  Le  Rhin,  les  villages,  les  montagnes,  les  mines,  tons  le  spectre  sanglant 
du  paysage  reparaissant  k  cette  lueur,  se  m^laient  k  la  fumtSe,  aux  flammes, 
au  glat  continuel  du  tocsin,  au  fracas  des  pans  du  mur  s'abattant  tout 
entiers  comme  des  pouts-levis,  aux  coups  sourds  de  la  hache,  au  tumulte 
de  I'orage  et  k  la  rumeur  de  la  ville.  Vraiment  cMtait  hideux,  mais 
c'tStait  beau. 
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'  Si  ron  regarde  les  details  de  cette  grande  chose,  rien  de  plus  singu- 
lier.  Dans  rintervalle  d'un  touibillon  de  feu  et  d'uti  tourbillon  de  fumt^e, 
des  t^tes  d'hommes  surgissent  au  bout  d'une  tSchelle.  On  voit  cen 
hommes  inonder,  en  quelque  sorte  k  bout  portant,  la  flamme  acharntie 
qui  lutte  et  voltige  et  s'obstine  sous  le  jet  m^me  de  I'eau.  Au  milieu  de 
cet  affreux  chaos,  il  y  a  des  esp^ces  de  reduits  silencieux  oh  des  petits 
incendies  tranquilles  petillent  doucement  dans  des  coins  comme  un  feu 
de  veuve.  Les  croist^es  des  cbambres  devenues  inaccessibles  s'ouvrent 
et  se  ferment  au  vent.  De  jolies  flammes  bleues  frissonnent  aux 
pointes  des  poutres.  De  lourdes  charpentes  se  d<^tachent  du  bord  du 
toit  et  restent  suspendues  k  un  clou,  balanc($es  par  Pouragan  au-dessua 
de  la  rue  et  envt&lopptSes  d'une  longue  flamme.  D*autres  tombent.  dans 
IVtroit  entre-deux  des  maisons  et  tJtablissent  1^  un  pont  de  braise.* — 
p.  264. 

Mayence  forms  a  prominent  section.  Most  fully  do  we  join 
with  Hugo  in  deploring  the  exceeding  devastation — the  deteriora- 
tion of  picturesque  and  poetical  character  —  which  this  once 
noble  city  has  sustaified,  partly  from  war,  but  even  more  from  the 
fever  of  demolition  which  appears  epidemic  throughout  Europe. 
Certainly  it  is  a  great  good  fortune,  that  the  gigantic  JJom  has 
been  preserved.  The  massive  vaulting  resisted  the  tremendous 
bombardment  of  1 793 ;  though  it  was  rifted  in  parts^  and  the 
roofing  entirely  consumed.  But  afterwards,  when  the  French  took 
possession  of  the  city,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Gknie, 
St.  Far,  used  all  his  influence  to  cause  the  whole  to  be  demo- 
lished. With  the  lAeb'Fraven  Kirche  he  did  as  be  chose.  This 
was  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Dom,  of  the  richest  Gothic:  the 
portal  was  sixty  feet  in  height,  the  niches  and  mouldings  filled 
with  admirable  sculptures.  St.  Far  sold  the  materials  for  1200 
francs — the  whole  building  was  broken  up  as  rubbish ;  and  the 
same  fate  befell  almost  every  other  sacred  edifice  in  the  city.  The 
Dom  was  only  preserved  because  it  happened  to  be  useful  as  a 
storehouse  lor  forage.  During  this  period,  however,  the  usual  de- 
vastations were  committed.  Whatever  was  of  metal  was  plucked 
up  and  sold,  the  graves  opened  for  the  purpose  of  rifling  the  leaden 
coflins,  and  the  stone  monuments  battered^  defaced,  or  destroyed 
out  of  mere  wantonness.  A  small  bounty  was  subsequently  be- 
stowed upon  the  cathedral  by  Napoleon,  who  allowed  it  a  yearly 
grant,  and  even  restoreil  to  the  chapter  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  landed  estates  which  anciently  formed  its  endowment ;  but  in 
1813,  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  the  cathedral  was  again  occu- 
pied as  a  barrack,  and'  ag^s^in  sustained  profanation  and  devastation 
scarcely  less  in  degree  than  before.  Yet,  in  spite- o|  all  this  mis- 
chief, the  Dom  is  still  one  of  the  most  impressive  romanesque 
fabrics  in  Germany.  The  vast  circular  arches  stand  imshaken ; 
and   we    may   stiU    contemplate   the    magnificent    monumental 
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series  of  the  tombs  of  the  Archbishop- Electors,  somewhat  dete- 
riorated by  the  necessary  restorations  which  they  have  received, 
but  which  people,  as  it  were,  the  sanctuary  over  which  they  once 
ruled. 

These  tombs  usually  exhibit  the  figure  of  the  jH'elate  in  a 
most  richly  ornamented  tabernacle,  Gothic  in  the  earlier  spe* 
cimens,  passing  on,  through  the  style  of  the  renaissance^  to  the 
gorgeous  and  corrupted  Italian  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
greater  number  are  placed  upright  against  the  piers  and  pillars, 
and  in  a  manner  of  which,  we  believe,  no  other  example  is  found. 
We  suspect  that  the  earlier  effigies  were  originally  either  in- 
serted in  the  pavement  or  laid  horizontally  upon  a  tomb ;  and 
that,  some  individuals  of  the  series  having  been  removed  into 
their  present  position,  all  the  continuation  was,  as  it  were,  made 
to  match:  hence  originated  this  remarkable  historical  gallery. 
Let  the  stranger  look  at  it  attentively,  for  here  he  will  read  the 
progress  and  fall  of  the  temporal  grandeur  of  the  German  hie- 
rarchy; and  lessons  may  be  learned  hot  entirely  unprofitable. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  series,  you  may  look  at  such 
thorough  out-and-out  bishops  as  Siegfried  III.  (1249)  or  Adolph 
of  Nassau  (1390)  : — grave,  stern,  and  thoughtful  Priests — Priests 
to  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones — Priests  full  of  their  sacerdotal 
dignity — Priests  entirely  impressed  with  their  pre-eminence, 
which  the  sculptor  has,  in  the  case  of  Siegfried,  expressed  by  a 
species  of  symbolical  allegory,  resulting  from  the  size  of  his 
figures.  This  tomb  consists  of  a  group  of  three :  on  the  right 
is  Henry,  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia;  on  the  left  William, 
Count  of  Holland,  upon  whose  head  the  archbishop  places  the 
imperial  crown;  and  the  figure  of  the  churchman  being  about 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  princes,  (who,  compared  to  him, 
look  like  good  little  boys,)  it  thus  conveys  to  the  beholder  the 
opinion  which  the  sculptor  entertained  of  the  prelate*s  import- 
ance. As  you  proceed,  you  find  these  ecclesiastics  softening  and 
fattening  down  into  very  comfortable  temporal  sovereigns;  the 
point-lace  ruffles  and  frills  of  the  courtier  protruding  through  the 
rich  embroidered  waistcoat,  which  seems  ashamed  of  the  cope 
dropping  off  from  the  back  of  the  wearer :  incipient  mustachios 
are  also  seen.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  series,  the  effects  of 
good  cheer  become  victorious  over  any  other  expression.  The 
fattest  of  fat  cheeks  and  chins,  double  chins,  treble  chins,  are  re- 
presented by  the  diligent  sculptor  with  the  most  provoking  fidelity. 
This  was  the  period  when  all  traces  of  the  real  spiritual  functions 
of  the  sovereign  prelates  of  the  empire  were  wholly  losU  All  epis- 
copal functions  were  exercised  by  a  coadjutor,  hard  worked  and  ill 
paid;  and  the  circumstance  (which,  as  is  recorded,  happened  once) 
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of  a  Prince-archbishop  having  actually  preached  a  sermon,  was 
considered  as  much  a  marvel  as  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  to  dis- 
charge that  duty  in  St.  James's.  The  magnificence  of  the  empire 
has  passed  away.  The  See  of  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany, 
is  now  a  poor  bishopric — a  suffragan,  we  believe,  of  Friburg  in 
the  Bnsgau.  The  most  modern  of  the  prelatical  monuments  is 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Humann,  the  brother  of  the 
late  French  minister  of  finance.  It  humbly  imitates  the  earlier 
style.  In  detail,  these  tombs  offer  very  curious  specimens  of 
German  art,  the  more  recent  possessing  a  peculiarly  clumsy  and 
stupid  character.  Strange  it  is,  that  the  successors  of  Albert 
Durer,  and  the  predecessors  of  Cornelius  and  Overbeke,  should 
have  been  so  completely  lost  to  all  sentiment  of  art!  The 
armorial  shields  exhibit  the  full  richness  of  Teutonic  heraldry, 
which  bears  a  most  distinct  national  character.  Of  secular  tombs, 
the  most  amusing  is  that  of  Count  Lamberk,  slain  in  the  attack 
on  Mayence,  1689.  In  complete  armour,  but  decorated  with  a 
full-bottomed  wig  of  most  ample  dimensions,  exceeding  even  the 
famous  curls  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  he  is  doing  his  best  to 
scramble  out  of  his  coffin,  and  has  stretched  out  his  hand,  holding 
the  marshal's  staff.  Death  tries  to  prevent  the  escape,  by  squeezing 
down  the  coffin-lid  with  all  the  might  and  main  of  his  nerveless 
bones,  just  as  you  try  to  pack  a  full  trunk ;  whilst  a  dear  female 
angel,  in  capital  embonpoint,  smilingly  beckons  to  the  General, 
encouraging  him  to  persevere. 

Before  we  quit  Mayence,  we  must  notice  the  very  beautiful 
cloister,  which  is  undergoing  a  complete  and,  what  is  more,  a 
very  judicious  restoration,  at  the  expense  of  the  present  Dean ; 
the  government  of  Hesse,  to  which  the  city  now  belongs,  having 
refused,  as  we  were  informed  upon  the  spot,  to  contribute  a  single 
heller  towards  the  charge. 

Victor  Hugo's  concluding  remarks  upon  the  extinction  of  the 
power  of  the  electors  are  striking,  though  not  expressed  in  such 
terms  as  we  should  altogether  have  wished  to  employ. 

*  Chose  remarquable  et  qui  prouve  jusqu'k  quel  point  la  rtf volution 
fran^aise  t^tait  un  fait  providentiel  et  comme  la  rc^sultante  nclceAsaire,  et 
pour  ainsi  dire  algt^brique,  de  tout  Tantique  ensemble  europ<bn,  c'est 
que  tout  ce  qu'elle  a  detruit  a  4U  d^truit  pour  jamais.  £lle  est  venue 
k  I'heure  dite,  comme  un  bucheron  presses  de  finir  sa  besogne,  abattre 
en  hiLte  et  p61e-m61e  tous  les  vieux  arbres  mysterieusement  marques  par 
le  Seigneur.  On  sent  qu'elle  avait  en  elle  le  qvid  dicinum,  Rieu  de  ce 
qu'elle  a  jet^  bas  ne  s'est  relev<^,  rien  de  ce  qu'elle  a  condamn^  n'a  sur- 
vecuy  rien  de  ce  qu'elle  a  dt^fait  ne  s'est  recompos^.  £t  observons  rci 
que  la  vie  des  t^tats  n'est  pas  suspendue  au  m^me  fil  que  celle  des  indi- 
vidus ;  il  ne  suffit  pas  de  frapper  un  empire  pour  le  tuer ;  on  ne  tue  les 
villes  et  lea  royaumes  que  lorsqu'ils  doivent  mourir.     La  revolution 
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frai)9ai8e  a  touched  Venise,  et  Venise  est  torn  We;  elle  a  touched  I'empire 
d'Allemague,  et  Pempire  d'Allemagne  est  tombe;  elle  a  touche  les 
electeurs,  et  les  (^lecteurs  se  sont  eSvanouis.  La  m^ine  annt^e,  la  grande 
annee-abime,  a  vu  s'engloutir  le  roi  de  France,  cet  homme  presque  dieu, 
et  Tarchevftque  de  Mayence,  ce  prfttre  presque  roi. 

*  La  rtSvolution  n*a  pas  extirpe  ni  detniit  Rome,  parce  que  Rome  n'a 
point  de  fondements,  mais  des  raciues;  racines  qui  vont  sans  cesse 
croissant  dans  I'ombre  sous  Rome  et  sous  toutes  les  nations,  qui  tra- 
versent  et  p^n^trent  le  globe  entier  de  part  en  part,  et  qu'on  voit 
reparaltre  a  I'heure  qu'il  est  en  Chine  et  au  Japon,  de  Pautre  c6tt5  de  la 
terre.'— p.  133. 

Are  we  to  believe  In  astrology?  In  1243,  Archbishop  Sieg- 
fried, he  whose  tomb  stands  so  sternly  in  the  cathedral,  condemned 
the  old  astrologer,  Mabusius,  to  die:  he  was  a  wizard  and  a 
diviner ;  and,  when  brought  to  the  gallows,  which  until  the  revo- 
lution stood  upon  the  frontier  dividing  the  electoral  territory  from 
that  of  the  Palatinate,  he  rejected  the  crucifix  offered  to  him 
by  the  priest,  and  again  asserted  his  own  prophetic  powers. 
Giving  way  lo  a  vain  curiosity,  the  monk,  whom  he  would  not 
allow  to  act  as  his  confessor,  inquired,  '  Say  when  will  the  arch- 
bishops of  Mayence  come  to  an  end?*  *  Let  my  right  hand  be 
unbound,'  replies  Mabusius  :  the  limb  is  released  from  its  bonds : 
he  pauses  for  a  moment,  takes  up  a  rusty  nail  which  had  fallen 
from  the  fatal  tree,  and  upon  the  stone  plinth  engraves  three 
monograms,  which,  devised  according  to  the  plan  of  the  ancient 
merchant's  marks,  severally  designate  IV.  XX.  and  XIII. ;  and 
then  surrendered  himself  to  the  executioner.  These  ciphers, 
added  together,  make  fourscore  and  thirteen  ;  and  century  after 
century  they  remsuned,  becoming  fainter  and  fainter  as  the  stone 
was  covered  with  lichens,  or  crumbled  under  the  hand  of  time ; 
until,  in  1793,  the  prophecy  received  its  accomplishment,  and  all 
was  swept  away. 

At  Cologne,  Victor  Hugo  confines  his  visits  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  the  Dom,  or  Cathedral.  With  respect  to  the  first, 
travellers  owe  him  thanks  for  inviting  them  to  a  building, 
which,  though  daily  more  and  more  vulgarised  by  the  white- 
washings and  domestications  which  it  receives,  still  possesses 
great  interest.  We  wish  that  our  architectural  societies  would 
authoritatively  settle  an  architectural  nomenclature  ;  for,  with 
respect  to  this  building,  we  feel  ourselves  entirely  at  a  loss  how 
to  designate  its  style — Roman,  we  must  call  it,  such  as  Rome 
appeared  to  the  imaginations  of  the  savans  en  us  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  which  Wren  even,  at  one  period,  imbibed.  Take, 
as  an  example,  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  with  its  mullioned  windows, 
its  lucams  and  lantern,  in  which  he  attempted  to  retrace  the 
models  of  antiquity.     Both  Goths  and  Greeks  will  rail  at  us  for 
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delighting  in  this  style.  It  is  pliable,  rich,  harmonious.  It  is 
obedient — that  is  to  say,  the  architect  never  needs  make  use  give 
way  to  form^  or  form  to  use.  He  can  give  the  building  a  com- 
plete adaptation  to'  its  intent,  and  it  is  singularly  applicable  for 
all  purposes  of  modern  convenience  and  beauty.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  notice  that  the  inscriptions  in  the  Rath-Haus  in  honour 
of  Caesar  Augustus  and  Agrippa  are  all  coeval  with  that  ad- 
dressed to  Maximilian,  though  they  have  been  strangely  quoted 
as  genuine  relics. 

The  Dom  derives  great  interest  from  the  resumption  of  the 
long  discontinued  fabric.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
specimen  of  Hugo's  descriptive  powers: — 

*  La  place  ^tait  toiijours  silencieuse.  Personne  n'y  passait.  Je 
m'^^tais  approch^  du  portail  aussi  pr^s  que  me  le  permettait  une  riche 
grille  de  fer  du  quinzi^me  si^cle  qui  le  prot(%e,  et  j'entendais  mur- 
murer  paisiblement  au  vent  de  nuit  ces  inombrables  petites  for^ts  qui 
s'installent  et  prosp^rent  sur  toutes  les  sailliea  des  vieilles  roasures.  Une 
lumi^re  qui  a  paru  k  une  fen^tre  voisine  a  <k;lair(S  un  moment  sous  les 
voussures  une  foule  d^exquises  statuettes  assises,  anges  et  saints  qui 
lisent  dans  un  grand  livre  ouvert  sur  leurs  genoux,  ou  qui  parlent  et 
pr^chent,  le  doigt  leve.  Ainsi,  les  una  <$tudient,  les  autres  enseigaent. 
Admirable  prologue  pour  une  t^glise,  qui  n'est  autre  chose  que  le  Verbe 
fait  marbre,  bronze  et  pierre !  La  douce  ma^onnerie  des  nids  d'hiron* 
delles  se  m^le  de  toutes  parts  comme  un  correctif  charmant  k  cette 
stSv^re  architecture. 

*  Puis  la  lumi&re  s'est  <lteinte,  et  je  n'ai  plus  rien  vu  que  le  vaste 
ogive  de  quatre-vingts  pieds  toute  grande  ouverte,  sans  chd,88iB  et  sans 
abat-vent,  ^ventant  la  tour  du  haut  en  has  et  laissant  pt^ncltrer  mon 
regard  dans  les  t^ue^breuses  entrailles  du  clocher.  Dans  cette  fen^tre 
s'inscrivait,  amoindrie  par  la  perspective,  la  fenetre  oppos^,  toute  grande 
ouverte  t^galement,  et  dont  la  rosace  et  les  meneaux,  comme  tract^  k 
Tencre,  se  dt^coupaieut  avec  une  purett^  inexprimable  sur  le  del  clair 
et  mc^tallique  du  cr<ipuscule.  Rien  de  plus  mt^lancoliqe  et  de  plus 
singulier  que  cette  (^It^ante  petite  ogive  blanche  dans  cette  grande 
ogive  noire. 

*  Voila  quelle  a  ^\^  ma  premiere  visite  k  la  cathtkirale  de  Cologne.' — 
p.  135. 

The  first  stone  of  this,  the  purest  specimen  of  the  purest  Gothic, 
was  laid  in  1248,  in  the  very  year  when  the  masons  closed  the 
vaulting  of  St.  Cunibert,  a  stern,  regular,  and  consistent  romanesque 
building.  There  is  in  Cologne  absolutely  no  kind  of  trace  of  the 
style  called  transition,  so  common  in  France  and  England  ;  and 
therefore,  now  that  we  are  standing  upon  German  ground,  we 
must  admitj  even  against  our  wills,  that  any  theory  deduced  from 
the  appearance  of  that  style  of  architecture  does  not  here  apply. 
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As  is  well  known,  some  of  the  working  drawings  of  Cologne 
still  exist :  they  were  dispersed  when  the  French  plundered  the 
archives ;  and  the  most  valuable  was  found  at  Darmstadt,  nailed 
upon  the  door  of  a  barn.  The  exact  date  also  of  the  foundation  is 
certain ;  but  there  has  been  much  a)ntest  about  the  individuality 
of  the  architect,  who  is  now  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a 
Gerard  of  St,  Trond,  in  Flanders,  which  would  give  the  glory  to 
Belgium.  The  Germans  warmly  contest  for  the  honour.  Yet, 
at  all  events,  the  very  buildings  tell  you  that  in  Germany  the 
Oothic  was  of  sudden  introduction  or  creation.  It  starts  up  in 
the  fullest  maturity ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  how  the 
workmen,  who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  only  to  such 
vaulting  and  sculpture  as  that  of  St.  Cunibert,  could  immediately 
turn  their  hands  to  the  mathematical  groining  and  lace-like  deli- 
cacy of  the  Gothic  style.  To  increase  our  perplexity,  other  recent 
German  inquirers  have  maintained  that  the  Gothic  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Albertus  Magnus.  A  fierce  battle  rages ;  but  may  there 
not  be  peace  ?  Professor  Kugler,  we  believe,  mediates  between 
the  contending  disputants,  by  assuming  a  species  of  partnership 
between  a  Gerard,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  Albertus  de  Groote  ; 
so  that  the  cathedral  would  be  a  joint  concern.  We  must  not, 
however,  allow  ourselves  to  wander  further  in  these  speculations, 
but  simply  express  our  belief  that  the  origin  of  Gothic  architecture 
is  not  to  be  found  in  mortar  or  stone,  or  in  line  or  rule,  but  that  it 
was  the  expression,  as  it  were,  of  what,  in  Exeter  Hall  phraseology, 
would  be  called  the  '  religious  mind '  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Hugo,  who  dates  his  letters  in  1839,  complains — and  then  he 
might  do  so  with  justice — of  the  neglected  and  ruined  appearance 
of  the  choir.  By  the  extensive  repairs  in  progress,  and  which, 
though  not  commenced  by,  have  received  the  most  effective  impulse 
from  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  its  aspect  is  now  entirely 
changed,  and  we  may  begin  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  talent 
with  which  the  Master  who  planned  the  work  was  endued.  It 
is  all  cast  at  one  jet.  You  see  one  pervading  idea,  worked  out 
in  every  portion;  no  one  thing  appearing  as  an  after  thought, 
though  perhaps  not  introduced  till  a  period  long  subsequent  to 
the  first  foundation.  The  true  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture  is 
that  of  living  vegetation :  it  is  the  expansion  of  the  vitality  of  the 
germ ;  and,  where  this  vitality  exists,  each  addition  harmonizes  as 
naturally  with  the  portion  upon  which  it  is  based,  as  the  leaf  does 
when  it  springs  out  of  the  branch,  and  as  the  flower  does  when  it 
blooms  amohgst  the  verdure.  However  the  building  may  spread 
and  fructify,  it  is  still  one  organic  whole ;  and  this  is  truly  a  tran- 
scendent excellence,  which  no  other  production  of  human  art  ever 
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acquired.  The  vast  windows  of  the  choir  have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  repaired.  They  now  shine  like  gems;  and  the 
architectural  lines  delineated  in  the  stained  glass^  the  tabernacles 
and  borders,  bright  as  they  are,  still  carry  on  the  perfect  unity 
of  the  stone  filagree  of  the  vast  shrine :  for  the  whole  cathedral 
is  one  glorious  shrine  of  holiness.  The  late  repairs  have  brought 
to  light  many  hitherto  concealed  frescoes  on  the  walls,  the  charac- 
ter of  which  is  beautifully  in  unison  both  with  the  painted  glass 
and  the  architectural  ornaments.  They  are,  however,  much 
damaged,  and  need  entire  restoration,  which,  if  funds  can  be 
found,  will  be  effected  by  some  of  the  best  artists  of  the  Dussel* 
dorf  school.  The  statues  of  saints  affixed  to  the  columns  have 
been  restored,  and  coloured  with  great  ability.  Colour  is  as 
essential  an  element  in  Gothic  architecture — nay,  in  all  architec- 
ture— as  form. 

The  completion  of  the  cathedral  is  partly  effected,  or  rather 
will  be  effected,  by  government  grants — not  so  large  as  might  be 
desired,  considering  the  importance  of  the  object  and  the  equit- 
able claims  which  the  cathedral  has  upon  the  State — since,  in 
truth,  all  the  dominions  of  Prussia  on  the  Rhine  were  Church 
property — and  partly,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  by  the  more  efficient 
means  of  the  Dom-bau  verem  of  Cologne,  or  *  Cathedral  Asso- 
ciation,'— ^a  voluntary  society,  as  its  name  imports;  and  which, 
confirmed  by  the  'aller  hochste'  cabinet  order  of  the  8th  ojf 
December,  1841,  has  its  branches  in  most  parts  of  Northern 
Germany,  including  also  some  in  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  who  trans- 
mit their  collections  to  the  parent  society.  One  of  these  affiliated 
associations  has  been  formed  at  Paris ;  and  we  hope  that  a 
Londner-verein  will  soon  also  arise,  lending  what  assistance  it 
can  to  the  restoration  and  completion  of  one  of  the  noblest  monu- 
ments of  Christian  architecture.  The  sum  needed,  though  large, 
is  not  enormous.  The  *  Regierungs  baurath,*  or  head  architect, 
Zwirner,  who,  we  believe,  is  now  on  his  way  to  this  country,  cal- 
culates the  transepts  and  nave  at  1,200,000  thalers;  but  we  are 
surprised,  and,  we  may  add,  grieved,  to  find  that  he  proposes 
to  omit,  in  the  completion  of  the  nave,  the  pinnacles  and  fly- 
ing buttresses,  which  really  form  the  chief  beauty  of  the  choir. 
This  mutilation  is  suggested,  in  order  to  save  800,000  thalers, 
which  they  would  cost.  We  earnestly  hope  that  this  pitiful 
economy  will  not  be  allowed  to  inflict  a  permanent  maim  upon 
the  building.  The  faqade  and  towers  are  calculated  at  3,000,000 
thalers.  Thus  the  sum  of  5,000,000  thalers  (to  cover  all  expenses 
of  stained  glass,  paintings,  and  ornaments,  say  1,000,000/.  sterling) 
would  enable  us  to  behold  the  temple  in  its  full  magnificence. 
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The  foundations  for  the  whole  were  well  laid  by  the  original 
architect:  they  have  been  examined,  and  found  quite  sound. 
Within  ten  years  the  whole  gigantic  structure  could  easily  be 
completed.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  against  every  good 
work  there  is  raised  up  an  enemy.  Many  objections  are  openly 
started  against  the  plan^  more  are  whispered,  and  endeavours 
made  to  freeze  the  liberality  of  the  people.  The  ultra- Protestant 
shakes  his  head  at  the  bounty  which  assists  a  Roman- Catholic 
temple;  and  the  ultra- Romanist  looks  grim,  and  suspects  that 
orthodoxy  will  flee  from  the  edifice  raised  under  the  auspices  of 
a  Protestant  king.  Politicians  will  tell  you  that  the  national 
monument  is  a  symptom  of  the  deeply-laid  scheme,  by  which  all 
northern  Germany  is  to  be  rendered  a  Prussian  empire ;  and  the 
French  sneer  and  gibe,  and  are  the  willing  prophets  of  the  un- 
dertaking s  utter  failure.  To  every  doubt,  to  every  objection, 
no  other  answer  is  required  than '  the  unfinished  walls,  and  the 
character  of  the  honest  and  pious  Sovereign. 

It  is  very  instructive,  with  respect  to  this  building,  to  trace  the 
progress  of  opinion.  In  1509  the  works  entirely  ceased.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  this  was  the  era  of  the  great- 
est corruption  of  the  members  of  the  Western  Church,  when  the 
Prelates  had  in  fact  secularised  themselves ;  and  the  funds  destined 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God  were  employed  in  pampering  their 
vile  vices  or  in  aiding  their  ambition.  Look  on  the  unfinished 
lower,  crowned  by  the  crane  projecting  idly  in  the  air.  The 
axle  of  the  wheel  is  rusted,  the  timber  decays,  rooks  nestle 
unmolested  amongst  the  beams; — who  could  anticipate  that  it 
ever  would  be  set  to  work  again,  still  less  that  the  order  would 
be  given  by  a  Protestant  prince  ?  Thenceforward,  so  long  as  the 
electorate  subsisted,  the  very  little  which  the  archbishop  and 
chapter  did  was  nothing  but  mischief.  They  whitewashed  the 
walls,  removed  the  stained  glass  in  order  to  give  more  light  to  the 
building,  demolished  the  bcUdacckino  and  the  high  altar,  a  master- 
piece of  ancient  German  art,  and  introduced  decorations  in  the  vilest 
and  most  corrupted  French  Pompadour  style,  the  outward  tokens 
of  the  total  loss  of  the  ancient  religious  and  ecclesiastical  feel- 
ing. Matters  thus  continued  till  the  Revolution.  Elector,  Dean 
and  Chapter,  are  scared  away  by  the  tricolor.  Horses  are  stabled 
in  the  aisle ;  heaps  of  forage  stored  in  the  choir.  At  this  dis- 
astrous period  the  cathedral  sustained  so  much  of  the  damage 
which  Victor  Hugo  laments;  and,  upon  the  accession  of  Na- 
poleon, it  was  reported  by  its  then  bishop,  Berdolet,  as  fast 
approaching  to  ruin.  Napoleon  refused  the  small  sum  of  40,000 
francs,  asked  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  building  up,  and 
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there  seemed  no  means  of  averting  its  destruction.  At  this  junc- 
ture, Sulpice  Boisser^e,  the  artist,  supported  by  Goethe,  the 
Schlegels,  and  other  men  of  letters,  determined  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  at  least  a  memorial  of  the  building.  He  began  his  now 
welU known  architectural  work,  which,  for  the  first  time,  taught 
the  German  public  to  admire  what  they  had  hitherto  neglected, 
contemned,  or  despised;  and  in  1816  the  late  King  of  Prussia 
directed  surveys  to  be  made  of  the  structure,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  fragment  by  needful  repairs.  The  first  grant  was 
made  in  1824,  and  from  that  period  up  to  1841  the  sum  of 
215,084  thalers  has  been  issued  from  the  Prussian  treasury, 
showing  how  much  remains  to  be  supplied.  This  first  im- 
pulse resulted  from  mere  love  of  art  and  of  antiquity.  It  was 
entirely  secular  and  unsanctified ;  and  the  same  spirit  would  have 
induced  the  elegant  individuals  who  were  the  instruments  to 
have  craved  aid  for  the  temple  of  Theseus  or  tbctParthenon.  To 
this  has  succeeded  the  high  and  holy  feeling  which  now  actuates 
King  and  people ;  and,  in  the  emphatic  words  by  which  the  ad- 
dress of  the  association  concludes,  '  Der  Allmaechtiger  Gott, 
zu  dessen  Preis  und  Ehre  das  Werk  gerreichen  soil,  moge  dem- 
selben  seinen  Segen  verleihen!  Unset  Wahlspruch  aber  set, 
Eintracht,  Ausdauer.^ 

It  is  an  old  jest,  that  the  pith  of  a  lady^s  letter  always  lies  in 
the  postscript ;  and  when  you  arrive  at  the  '  conclusion '  of 
Victor  Hugo's  work,  consisting  of  a  spirited  essay  of  150  pages 
upon  the  political  state  of  Europe  from  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  present  time,  you  find  that  the  whole  intent  of  his  corre- 
spondence is  to  show  that  the  very  stones  on  the  left  bank  cry 
out  *  II  faut  que  la  France  reprenne  le  Rhin.'  It  is  the  creed  of 
all  the  generation,  that  the  loss  of  that  same  left  bank  was  to 
France  the  loss  of  the  right  arm. 

Hugo,  who,  as  the  newspapers  say,  is  about  to  be  created  a 
peer  of  France,  bestows  his  most  unwilling  praise  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  He  acknowledges  that  the  Anti- 
Gallic  diplomatists  effected  a  chef-d^OBuvre  of  policy  in  bestowing 
the  Rhenish  provinces  upon  Prussia.  By  so  doing,  they  placed, 
as  he  truly  says,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  within  five 
days'  march  of  Paris,  and,   as  he  forcibly  expresses  ii,  formed  a 

Crpetual  ulcer  in  what  had  hitherto  been  the  empire  of  Napoleon, 
(t  Hugo  speak  out  and  speak  on : — 

^  Austria  is  on  the  decline ;  Prussia,  on  the  advance :  a  nation  scarcely 
of  yesterday,  but  which  looks  forward  to  the  morrow  for  her  future 
glories :  her  eagle,  young  and  vigorous,  will  never  abandon,  if  she  can 
help  it,  what  she  has  once  seized  within  her  grasp.  Moreover,  by  this 
policy,  wily  England  has  separated  the  two  nations  who  are  to  each 
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other  the  most  congenial  in  their  feelings.  France  is  a  nation  of  the 
mouvement ;  Prussia  is  a  nation  of  the  moutement.  Both  should  be 
tending  to  the  same  end,  both  would  work  in  the  common  cause  of  r^- 
generatiOHy  Prussia  in  Germany,  France  in  Europe,  were  it  not  for  the 
antipathy  raised  by  placing  under  the  power  of  Prussia  a  territory  which 
France  must  always  covet,  Prussia  always  jealously  defend. — Le  par- 
tage  du  Rhin,  cr&  une  haiue.  Brouiller  la  France  avec  I'Allemagne 
c'^tait  quelque  chose :  brouiller  la  France  avec  la  Prusse,  cMtait  tout ; 
donner  la  rive  gauche  du  Rhin  k  I'Allemagne,  c'^tait  une  idt^e ;  I'avoir 
donn<$  k  la  Prusse,  c'est  un  chef-d'oeuvre  de  haine,  de  ruse,  de  discorde 
et  de  calamittS.' 

Yet,  in  rapid  perspective,  his  imagination  discovers  an  easy 
remedy.  He  will  hold  out  a  morsel  to  the  black  eagle«  which 
shall  tempt  her  to  relax  the  grip  of  her  talons : — 

*  Hanover  is  separated  from  the  British  crown,  and  her  speedy 
moral  and  physical  extinction  predicted.  The  house  of  Brunswick  is 
struck  with  moral  and  physical  imbecility.  Let  Prussia  seize  Hanover, 
and  something  more,  such  as  Hamburgh,  Oldenburgh,  and  other  con- 
venient arrondissemeniSy  so  as  to  render  the  whole  Baltic  a  Prussian 
shore ;  and  she  may  then  cheerfully  surrender  the  Rhine  to  France !' 

And  so  he  runs  on.  That  the  lowest  prejudices  of  the  lowest  of 
English  factions  against  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  his  afflicted 
but  admirable  son,  should  be  taken  up  by  French  rhapsodists 
— all  this  was  to  be  expected ! 

Hugo  nevertheless  says  some  disagreeable  truths.  He  stig- 
matises not  too  hardly — perhaps  not  hardly  enough — the  utter 
disregard  with  which  the  Congress  of  Vienna  treated  equally  the 
rights  of  the  smaller  states  and  the  feelings  of  the  people.  In- 
stead of  the  natural  divisions,  which  not  unfrequently  were  con- 
terminous with  political  boundaries,  and  the  still  more  important 
lines  traced  out  by  habits,  customs,  opinions^  races,  and,  above 
all,  by  religion,  you  have  now  nothing  but  purely  artificial  de- 
marcations. Here  a  black  and  white  striped  post  shows  you  that 
you  enter  Prussia ;  there  a  yellow  and  red  striped  post,  Hesse ; 
here  a  green  and  white  striped  post,  Nassau  ;  there  a  yellow  and 
black  post,  Austria ;  but  no  sense  or  reason  in  the  formation  of 
the  frontier,  except  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  a  certain 
number  of  diplomatists,  dividing  amongst  themselves,  with  a  map 
of  Europe  outspread  on  the  green-cloth  table,  the  property  which 
did  not  belong  to  them — a  very  convenient  and  pleasant  employ- 
ment ;  but  when  such  a  transaction  is  not  diplomatical,  folks,  if  the 
act  concerns  a  sheep,  or  a  horse,  or  a  pig,  or  a  purse,  give  it  quite 
another  name.  Certainly,  with  all  its  weaknesses,  errors,  and 
incongruities,  the  constitution  of  the  departed  Roman  Empire,  the 
last  phase  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy  which  we  have  seen  come  to 
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an  end^  did  at  least  eifcct  what  regenerated  Europe  does  not 
afK>rd^ — the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  The 
flag  of  the  Count  of  Bentheim  Steinfurth  was  as  respected  as 
the  union  jack  of  Great  Britain.  The  abhot  of  St.  Emmeran, 
with  no  more  land  than  might  have  been  covered  by  the  copes  in 
his  sacristy,  was  as  sure  of  his  possessions  as  the  Prince-Arch- 
bishop of  Maintz.  Hamburgh  and  Bremen  were  not  more  in* 
violate  than  Kempten  or  Lindau ;  and  the  Margrave  of  Anspach, 
whose  sovereignty  might  have  been  included  in  Hammersmith 
parish,  held  his  dominion  by  as  good  a  tide  as  the  houses  of 
Brandenburgh  or  Hapsburgh. 

That  the  seeds  of  great  political  changes,  and  of  changes  more 
than  political,  are  now  germinating  in  northern  Germany^  is 
highly  probable.  Germany,  the  father- land  of  gunpowder,  print- 
ings and  Luther,  may  again  convulse  the  world.  But  of  one 
thing  we  are  sure,  and  of  one  thing  the  French  may  be  sure, 
that,  whatever  changes  take  place,  there  will  be  but  one  heart 
and  mind  in  defending  every  hill  or  dale,  every  town  or  tower 
which  bears  the  impress  of  German  nationality.  Dynasties  may 
be  raised  or  overturned ;  you  may  have  a  German  commonwealth 
or  a  German  empire ;  but  on  German  ground  the  power  of 
France  is  gone,  and  for  ever.  Let  the  standard  of  Arminius  be 
unfurled,  and  every  jealousy,  every  rivalry  between  king  and  king, 
state  and  state,  people  and  people,  will  be  appeased.  The 
National  Confederation  will  be  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the 
enemy ;  and  whenever  the  Welschen  may  be  emboldened  to  the 
assault,  all  Germany  will,  with  one  voice,  join  in  the  chorus  : 

No— <Aey  shall  never  win  it, 
Our  free,  our  German  stream ; 
No — though  like  starving  ravens, 
They  Rhine-ward,  Rhine-ward  scream. 

'  Siit  sollen  ihn  nicht  hahen 
Den  deuischcn  freien  Rhein; 
Oh  iie  wie  gierige  Raaben 
Sick  heiser  damach  schrei'n.^ 
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Art.  II. — I.  The  Catechetic  Lectures  of  St.  Cyrily  Archbishop  of 
Jerusalem.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Indices.  (Library  of 
the  Fathers,  vol.  ii)     Oxford.     1838. 

2.  A  Help  to  Catechising.  By  James  Beaven^  M.A.  tbndon. 
1842. 

3.  A  Catechism  for  the  Use  of  SL  Johns  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  By 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay,  M.A.  London.  1841.  (Third 
Edition.) 

4.  Hints  on  Scriptural  Education  and  on  Catechising :  a  Charge, 
by  E.  Bather,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Salop.  London.  1842. 
(Second  Edition.) 

6.  Documents  and  Authorities  on  Public  Catechising.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Ley,  M.A.     London.     1840. 

npHE  great  model  of  the  Christian  Catechesis  is  to  be  found  in 
•■•  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel;  where  we  are 
told  that  the  child  Jesus  was  '  found  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions ;  and  they  were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers.' 
These  words  of  our  version  describe  the  process  with  sufficient 
clearness;  but  it  may  be  noticed  diat,  in  the  original,  the  same 
word  (eirepanav,  lirBpw7nfi.<t)  is  here  interpreted  of  questions,  which, 
in  St.  Peter*s  1st  Epistle  (iii.  21,  speaking  of  the  promises  made 
in  baptism*),  is  translated  answer;  comprehending,  as  in  fact  it 
does,  the  mutual  questions  and  answers  which  make  up  the  teach- 
ing in  the  one  case,  and  the  stipulation  in  the  other. 

Of  course  this  part  of  the  teaching,  from  its  humble  character 
and  its  necessary  variety,  is  the  part  least  likely  to  be  preserved 
to  after  ages ;  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  if,  in  point  of  form, 
the  Catechetic  Lectures  of  St.  Cyril  differ  but  little  from  ordinary 
homilies.  They  rather  accompanied  the  catechising  than  com- 
prised it;  their  peculiarity  being  in  the  character  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  and  the  consequent  choice  of  their 
subjects.  They  were  delivered  to  those  catechumens  who,  though 
still  unbaptised,  were  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  imme- 
diately afterwards ;  and  their  subjects,  consequently,  lie  between 
the  ordinary  instructions  of  the  catechumen,  and  those  which 
were  reserved  f  for  the  edification  of  the  baptised.     The  peculiar 

.   *  Compare  St.  Luke,  iii.  10,  14.    It  wbm  a  legal  term  in  stipulations. 

f  In  the  controversy  in  which  this  word  has  become  technical,  much  confusion  on 
both  sides  would  have  been  avoided,  had  the  broad  distinction  been  made  clear  between 
the  absolute  reserve  used  towards  unbaptised  catechumens,  and  the  discretion  with  which 
the  milk  and  strong  meats  of  the  Gospel  were  imparted  to  the  lUuminated,  The  former 
part  of  the  system  has  no  parallel  among  us :  the  latter  is  what  every  clergyman  must 
use ;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  he  does  so  consciously  or  unconsciously,  sys- 
tematically or  empirically,  well  or  ill. 
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position  of  these  catechumens^  at  a  time  while  the  members  of 
the  Church  were  principally,  or  in  ^eat  part,  recruited  from 
among  the  heathen,  instead  of  growing  up  a  seed  of  *  holy  chil- 
dren' (1  Cor.  vii.  14)  under  her  fostering  care,  involved  the  need 
of  peculiar  details  in  their  training,  such  as  are  not  applicable  to 
later  times.  And,  for  this  reason,  it  is  needless  to  plunge  into  a 
discussion  of  the  various  catechetic  schools,  at  Alexandria  (chiefly 
famous,  indeed,  for  the  Senior  Theological  Institute  which  was 
engrafted  upon  it,  and  appropriated  its  name),  at  Antioch,  and 
elsewhere.  Our  purpose  being  chiefly  practical^  we  will  take 
leave  to  pass  over  the  details  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity ;  content 
to  have  indicated  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  on 
which  the  institution  rests,  and  the  essential  oneness  of  its  prin- 
ciple, whether  the  catechumens  be  a  class  of  adults  converted, 
but  as  yet  unbaptised,  or  whether  they  be  youths  who,  having 
received  baptism  in  infancy,  are  now  to  be  trained  and  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  their  religion,  according  to  the  stipulation  of 
the  initiatory  sacrament.* 

It  will  be  more  interesting,  and  perhaps  useful,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  catechetic  teaching  practically,  as  one  of  our  own 
Church's  institutions  in  her  prophetical  character.  Indeed,  even 
thus,  there  is  still  some  risk  of  seeming  to  fall  into  vague  gene* 
ralities  in  trying  to  investigate  principles.  The  subject  may, 
therefore,  be  limited  yet  more  to  the  case  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation and  parishes.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  much  which 
may  be  said  will  be  applicable  to  all  alike  :  the  main  principles, 
if  true^  at  all^  will  be  true  everywhere :  but  there  is  no  need  to 
embarrass  or  complicate  the  question  by  taking  into  account  the 
special  necessities  and  difficulties  arising  from  the  confessedly 
peculiar  character  of  a  town-population.  We  leave  such  parishes 
out  of  the  question,  reserving  our  opinion  as  to  what,  in  their 
case,  is  really  impossible,  or  hazardous,  or  only  difficult — that  is, 
what  should  be  unattempted,  what  should  be  carefully  considered, 
and  what  should  be  energetically  done. 

The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  the  rule  of  our  own  Re- 
formed Church  on  the  subject ;  and  we  are  abundantly  furnished 
with  this,  text  and  comment,  by  Mr.  Ley  in  his  Documents  and 
Authorities. 

The  following  are  some,  out  of  many,  of  his  quotations  i— 

'  The  Rubric.  '  The  curate  of  every  parish  shall  diligently,  on  Sun* 
days  and  holidays,  after  the  second  lesson  at  Evening  Prayer,  openly  in 


*  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  farther  illustration  of  this  point,  tliat  St.  Augustine^s  Treatise 
d»  Catechixattdit  Rudibut  will  be  included  among  the  translations  in  the '  Library  of 
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the  church,  instruct  and  examine  so  many  children  of  his  parish,  sent 
unto  him,  as  he  thinks  convenient,  in  some  parts  of  the  Catechism.'* 

Abp,  WkUgift  to  the  Bishops  of  his  province^  1591. — *This  mischief 
(that  the  youth,  being  as  it  were  the  frie  and  seminarie  of  the  Common- 
wealth, are  not  trained  up  in  the  chief  and  necessary  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion)  might  wel  in  mine  opinion  be  redressed  by  catechising 
and  instructing  in  churches  the  youth  of  both  sexes  on  the  Sabbath  dayes 
in  the  afternoon — and  that  (if  it  may  be  conveniently)  before  their 
parents  and  others,  who  thereby  may  take  comfort  and  instruction  also 
. . .  Give  strait  charge  unto  parents  to  come  themselves,  or  at  least  to  send 
their  children,  to  the  church  at  such  times;  and  especially  unto  minis- 
ters, to  expound  unto  them,  and  to  examine  the  child  in  that  little 
Catechism  which  is  allowed  by  authority.' 

King  James  L  to  Abp.  Abbots  1622. — *  That  no  parson,  etc.,  shall 
preach  any  sermon  hereafter  in  the  afternoon  but  upon  the  Catechism, 
or  some  text  taken  out  of  the  Creed,  Ten  Commandments,  or  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  that  those  preachers  be  most  encouraged  and  approved 
of  who  spend  the  afternoon's  exercise  in  the  examining  of  children 
in  their  Catechism,  and  in  expounding  of  the  several  points  and  heads 
of  it' 

King  Charles  I.  to  Abp.  Laud,  1633. — *  That  in  all  parishes  the 
afternoon's  sermons  be  turned  into  catechising  by  questions  and  answers, 
where  and  whensoever  there  is  not  some  great  cause  apparent  to  break 
this  ancient  and  laudable  order.' 

King  Charles  IL  to  Abp.  Juxon^  1662. — *  That  where  there  is  an 
afternoon's  exercise  it  be  especially  spent  in  explaining  some  part  of 
the  Church  Catechism,  or  in  preaching  on  some  such  text  of  Scripture  as 
will  probably  and  naturally  lead  to  the  handling  of  something  contained 
in  it,  or  may  conduce  to  the  exposition  of  the  liturgy  and  prayers  of  the 
Church.' 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  amongst  us  at  present  that  the  cita- 
tion of  these  documents  will  by  many  be  looked  upon  as  equiva- 
lent to  an  attack  upon  preaching ;  and  this  because  preaching 
has  built  itself  a  throne  upon  the  ruins  not  only  of  catechising, 
but  also  of  prayer  and  the  sacraments.  This  is  emphatically  an 
age  of  preaching,  in  the  most  invidious  sense  of  the  word — the 
only  sense  in  which  catechising  is  opposed  to  it.  And  this  has  cut 
both  ways :  on  the  one  hand^  a  belief  in  the  pulpit  has  become 
the  articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis  EcclesicB;  and,  on  the  otber, 
those  who  have  been  moved  to  resist  this  monopoly  have  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  decry  that  which  has  been  overrated ;  to 
choose  an  offensive  instead  of  a  defensive  position  ;  and,  through 
fear  of  the  disparagement  of  sacraments,  almost  to  deprive  the 

•  The  59th  Canon  (1603)  may  aeem  to  transfer  thi«  duty  to  the  half  hour  i  ^ 
Evening  Prayer.    But  tfu  Canon  cannot  repeat  the  Rubric  ;  and  indeed  the  latter  1 
•ince  that  date,  been  as  it  were  re-enacted  as  alaw  of  the  land.     But  both  will  be  obey 
by  clergymen  who  attend  the  Sunday  achool  before  the  evening  aenrice,  and  during  it 
catechise  the  children. 
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Christian  flock  of  this  portion  of  their  instruction,  as  if  it  were 
not  written  that  '  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God/  The  sober 
Churchman  will  scarcely  agree  with  either. 

'  I  am  not  i^orant,'  says  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  his  Charge  deli- 
vered last  summer,  *  that  mauy  good  men  have  thought  that  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  pubhc worship  is  the  ordinance  of  preaching;  and 
we  are  sometimes  told,  in  a  tone  of  seeming  triumph,  that  the  great 
work  for  which  our  holy  office  was  appointed  is  *^  to  preach  the  gospel.'' 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Reformation  there  have  been  two  parties 
in  our  Church — each  of  them  including  many  sincere  and  excellent  men 
— who  are  and  have  been  more  strongly  distinguished  by  their  feeling, 
if  not  their  language,  on  this  particular,  than  by  almost  any  other  dififer- 
ences  whatever. 

•  On  which  side  the  voice  of  the  Church  has  spoken  I  need  not 
say.  But  let  me  ask,  has  not  experience  also  spoken  ?  and  is  not 
its  testimony  with  the  Church  ?  What  are  the  results,  the  enduring 
results^  of  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  fervent,  the  most  successful 
preaching,  if  it  be  not  kept  in  due  subordination  to  the  immediate  and 
proper  purpose  for  which  the  congregation  is  assembled  in  God's  house 
— emphatically  called  by  God  himself  "  the  House  of  Prayer  " — humbly 
to  acknowledge  our  sins  before  God — ^to  render  thanks  to  Him— to  set 
forth  His  praise —to  hear  His  Holy  Word — to  ask  those  things  which 
He  knows  to  be  necessary  as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul — above  all, 
to  feed  together  spiritually  on  the  body  and* blood  of  our  Blessed 
Redeemer?.  .  . 

'  And,  aAer  all,  what  is  it  to  preach  the  Grospel  ?  Is  it  merely  the 
delivery  of  oral  discourses  ?  In  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen 
this  may  indeed  be  the  best  and  only  way ;  but  in  the  instruction  of 
those  who  have  been  already  brought,  by  God*s  mercy,  into  the  fold  of 
Christ,  can  the  same  be  truly  said  ?  What  is  caiechising  ?  What  the 
reading  publicly  in  the  congregation  the  written  word  of  God  ?  What 
the  intelligent  and  devout  use  of  our  own  admirable  Liturgy  ?'  &c. — 
pp.  8,  9. 

It  may  then^  incolumi  sobrietate,  be  inquired  (and  this  concerns 
the  present  subject  most  nearly)  what  is  preaching  ?  For  un- 
doubtedly many  things  are  contained  in  the  scriptural  meaning  of 
this  word  besides  the  delivery  of  sermons  from  the  pulpit.  Not 
to  expatiate  on  all  the  manifold  preachings  of  the  press,  through 
which  it  has  come  to  pass  that>  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, we  read  where  the  ancients  listened — and  not  to  distinguish 
the  various  senses  which  manifestly  belong  to  '  the  Word '  in  very 
many  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  which  are  continually  brought  for- 
ward^ one  thing  may  be  plainly  laid  down — that  catechising  is 
preaching,  in  every  sense  in  which  preaching  is  scriptural.  The 
contrast^  if  a  contrast  must  be  drawn,  is  between  one  sort  of 
preaching  and  another.     The  question  is,  whether  one  style  is  to 
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•wallow  up  all  the  rest?  We  would  only  pleads  and  plead  humblj^ 
that  the  preacher  of  sermons  may  not  be  allowed  to  claim  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  the  whole  of  that  territory  in  which  the  Cate- 
cliesis  had  an  original  and  legitimate  share.  Let  him  look  at 
the  state  of  things  under  Archbishop  Whitgift,*  (remembering 
that,  at  that  date,  catechising  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday  was 
enforced,)  and  be  content  with  the  modem  pulpit's  prosperous 
estate. 

Nor  would  we  be  understood  to  imply  that,  in  modern  times, 
this  had  been  unfairly  acquired  ;  though  it  was  clearly  an  irr^u- 
larity  and  encroachment  (carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Puritan  engine 
of  afternoon  lectureships)  during  the  times  to  which  our  quotations 
carry  us  back.  Unhappily,  as  the  zeal  for  preaching  grew,  that 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  maintained  catechising  pari  passu 
with  it  seems  to  have  decayed.  The  ground  was  in  a  great 
measure  abandoned  and  empty^  and  it  was  engrossed  by  sermons. 

Evelyn  (quoted  by  Mr.  Ley,  p.  17)  says, — 

*  On  Sunday  afternoon  I  frequently  stayed  at  home  to  catechise  and  in- 
struct my  family;  those  exercises  universally  ceasing  in  the  parish- 
churches  :  80  as  people  had  no  principles,  and  grew  very  ignorant  of 
even  the  common  points  of  Christianity ;  all  devotion  being  now  placed 
in  hearing  sermons  and  discourses  of  speculative  and  notional  things.' 

And  the  transition  Is  indicated  in  two  anecdotes  of  Bishop 
Ken's  life  (to  be  found  in  Mr.  Round*s  excellent  edition  of  his 
prose  works,  pp.  8,  208) ;  one  of  which  proves  that  the  itching 
ear  had  already  taken  to  itself  a  congenial  partner  in  the  irreverent 
spirit. 

But,  by  whatever  means  effected^  the  resuh  is  clear.  Cate- 
chising has  been  generally,  if  not  universally,  abandoned ;  for  can 
language  less  strong  be  used,  even  though  it  be  true  that  there  is 
a  periodical  resuscitation  of  it  for  perhaps  one  Sunday  in  the 
year,  when  the  children  of  a  parish  appear  in  their  gayest  attire, 
and  those  who  seldom  enter  the  church  at  other  times  go  to  hear 
them  repeat — ^merely  repeat — the  Church  Catechism?  This  is 
not  catechising,  but  the  mummy  of  it :  the  same  sort  of  me- 
morial of  what  has  been  and  is  not,  which  is  furnished  in  some 
of  our  colleges  by  the  appearance  of  an  old  wooden  trencher,  to 
give  the  signal  for  grace  after  meat.  And  yet  it  is  more  than  a 
mummy.  As  in  all  the  old  forms,  which  seem  so  lifeless  in  the 
eyes  of  the  children  of  this  generation^  there  is  a  providence  in  its 

*  '  litm.  Every  licensed  preacher  shall  yearly,  in  propria  persomr,  preach  twelf 
•ermoDs  at  the  least,  within  every  diocese  where  his  benefice  doth  ly.  Of  ^e  which 
twelve,  eight  at  the  least  shal  be  in  his  own  cure.  But  if  the  said  licensed  preacher 
have  f  wo  benefices,  then  he  shal  preach  eight  sermons  at  each  of  his  benefices  every 
year  at  least* — SHype's  Hltiigif$t  appendix  itf  Rerordt,  B.  iii^  §  39. 
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preservation.  It  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth ;  and  it  maj  encourage 
us  to  hope  that  a  daj^  will  come  when  our  hearts  shall  wake  from 
their  slumber,  to  realise  the  waking  spirit  of  the  forms  which  we 
have  retained.  But  in  the  mean  season  we  must  confess  and  de- 
plore that  catechising^  as  an  engine  of  the  Church,  has  been 
tacitly  abandoned. 

And  what  sort  of  a  time  was  it  which  beheld  this  abandonment 
without  interfering?  It  was  the  time  of  the  dead  palsy — an 
age  whose  soberness  was  latitudinarian^  and  whose  zeal  was 
schismatical.  Who  can  wonder  at  the  success  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed life  and  energy  in  an  age  of  deaths  though  it  were  but  a 
spasmodic  life — a  jerking,  paralytic  energy  ?  And  thus  not  only 
were  souls  lost  to  the  Church,  in  the  generation  that  then  was> 
but  the  seed  was  sown  everywhere  of  that  anomaly,  hereditary 
schism,  by  which  the  very  first  principles  of  Church  feeling  were 
enlisted  against  the  Church  herself.  Does  she  now  appeal  to 
the  simple  evidence  of  that  which  has.  been  transmitted  to  us  ? — 
She  is  met  by  the  allegation  of  a  contrary  tradition  !  Does  she 
demand  submission  to  authority  ? — Alas  !  to  uneducated  minds, 
an  authority  of  a  century's  standing  seems  as  awfully  primitive  as 
that  of  her  eighteen  hundred  years.  And  further,  unless  ex- 
treme caution  and  wisdom  be  shown,  there,  is  danger  even  in 
the  recovery  of  such  schismatics  to  the  Church.  For  if  the 
pastor  begins  by  shaking  the  deepest  natural  foundations  of  their 
faith — ^faith  in  the  religion  of  parents,  in  the  instructions  of  in- 
fancy, m  all  the  associations  of  youth  and  nurture — what  manner 
of  Churchmen  are  his  neophytes  likely  to  become  ?  The  roots  of 
the  tree  will  have  been  cut  in  transplanting  it.  The  converts, 
having  yielded  up  all  this  to  one  man's  argument  or  persuasion, 
must,  upon  principle,  be  the  readier  to  listen  to  another's. 

Such  is  the  disadvantage  at  which  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
are  placed,  in  contending  with  enemies  who  have,  as  it  were, 
stolen  the  defensive  armour  of  Church  feeling,  while  wielding  all 
the  offensive  weapons  of  schism.  And  it  is  not  unadvisedly  that 
we  ascribe  all  this,  originally,  to  the  decay  of  the  catechetic  dis- 
cipline. Proximately,  the  undoubted  cause  is  the  general  igno- 
rance ;  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  and'  are 
made  to  remedy  it,  is  as  deplorable  in  itself  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
fearful  in  its  consequences.  The  indications  of  an  impending 
Jacquerie  are,  alas !  not  obscure.  This  is  a  melancholy  admis- 
sion ;  but  one  which  brings  no  shame,  for  themselveik  at  least,  to 
the  present  generation  of  churchmen,  whose  glorious  reproach  it 
is  that  they  claim  to  interfere  too  much  instead  of  too  little  in 
education.     And  the  truth  is  plain,  that  if,  through  the  hostilitv 
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of  many  and  the  coldness  of  more,  the  efforts  of  the  Church 
are  inadequate,  all  others  are  futile.  If  she  can  do  but  little — 
thanks  to  those  who  would  have  her  do  less — others  can  do  no- 
thing, either  to  remove  the  present  evil  or  to  avert  that  which 
threatens  us.  Nay,  if  ever  so  much  were  done  otherwise  than  in 
her  paths,  the  evil  would  be  increased,  not  lessened.  For  what 
is  teaching  without  a  rule  of  life  ? — what  is  the  communication  of 
knowledge  without  the  inculcation  of  duty  ?  It  is  but  to  light  a 
candle  and  put  it  into  the  child's  hand  before  you  turn  him  loose 
in  a  powder-magazine.  Let  politicians  look  to  it;  for  theirs  are 
the  combustibles  which  are  in  danger.  And  if  they  will  educate 
people  without  precautions  against  their  turning  out  anarchists 
and  infidels,  they  will  have  furnished  Chartism  and  Socialism 
with  able  leaders.  It  is  not  knowledge,  but  principles,  which 
are  to  be  imparted — not  the  intellect,  but  the  character,  which 
must  be  formed — whether  we  look  to  men  as  good  citizens  on 
earth,  or  as  partakers  of  a  heaveply  citizenship*  This  the  lati- 
tudinarian  scheme  cannot  effect — scarcely,  indeed,  professes  to 
attempt  or  to  wish.  The  Church  attempts  it,  and  in  the  most 
thorough  way,  by  teaching  the  duty  of  the  Christian,  as  such ; 
knowing  that  in  this  the  citizen's  training  is  included. 

It  is  true  that  the  members  of  the  Church,  lay  and  clerical, 
have  in  time  past  been  supine ;  and  the  clergy,  who  as  a  body 
are  not  supine,  have  to  bear  the  taunts,  and  struggle  against  the 
evil  of  it  all.  They  find  continually  the  labouring  classes  unable 
to  send  their  children  to  school  after  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 
They  have  to  struggle,  very  often  with  little  effect,  to  make  those 
who  are  themselves  uneducated  appreciate  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation. So  that,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  Sunday  school, 
which  perhaps  is  rather  better  attended,  t^nnot  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  holy  day,  to  religious  instruction  and  study  under 
the  pastor's  eye,  as  a  relief  from  the  work  of  the  daily  school,  but 
must  be  much  occupied  with  the  preparatory  process  of  reading 
and  spelling.  Again,  country  farmers  ('O  dura  messorum  ilia!') 
are  frequently  unwilling  that  their  apprentices,  &c.,  should  attend 
regularly ;  or  at  least,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  they  let  it 
be  seen  that  they  care  nothing  about  it.  They  think  it  much  to 
make  them  come  to  church :  the  school's  claim  seems  utterly 
unreasonable.  On  the  ignorance  which  results  from  this  state  of 
things  the  reckless  schismatic  builds  his  structure,  with  all  the 
instinctive  confidence  of  his  own  congenial  ignorance. 

The  knowledge  of  the  truth  will  not  be  sufficient  to  secure 
men  from  error :  for  we  know  that  there  must  be  heresies,  like 

*  Philipp.  iii.  20,  where  our  version  has  convenation. 
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otker  evils,  in  the  world,  for  the  trial  of  mankind.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible that  such  teaching  as  many  of  our  sectarians  deal  in  could 
hare  been  listened  to,  had  the  catechetic  discipline  been  sys- 
tematically maintained ;  had  the  flock  had  the  Scriptural  doctrines 
of  the  Church  Catechism,  e,  g.,  repentance,  faith,  obedience, 
prayer,  and  the  sacraments,  inculcated,  expounded,  fixed  in  the 
memory  and  engrafted  on  the  understanding  by  the  process  of 
such  leaching?  Could  they  have  been  led  to  believe,  for  in- 
stance, that  schism  was  a  nullity,  and  the  one  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  a  phantom,  if  they  had  been  instructed  in  all 
the  articles  of  the  Creed  in  their  due  order  and  proportions? 
We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote,  from  Dr.  Pusey's  letter 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  remarkable  words  of  the 
late  Mr.  Sikes  of  Guilsborough : — 

*  t  seem  to  think  I  can  tell  you  something  which  you,  who  are  young, 
may  probably  live  to  see,  but  which  I,  who  shall  soon  be  called  away, 
shall  not.  Wherever  I  go,  I  see  amongst  the  clergy  a  number  of  very 
amiable  and  estimable  men,  many  of  them  much  in  earnest,  and  wishing 
to  do  good.  But  I  have  observed  one  universal  want  in  their  teaching ; 
the  uniform  suppression  of  one  great  truth.  There  is  no  account  given 
anywhere,  so  far  as  I  see,  of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  Church.  I  think 
that  the  causes  of  this  have  been  mainly  two :— the  Church  has  been 
kept  out  of  sight,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  civil  establishment  of 
the  branch  of  it  which  is  in  this  country,  and  partly  out  of  false  charity 
to  dissent.  Now,  this  great  truth  is  an  article  of  the  Creed ;  and  if  so, 
to  teach  the  rest  of  the  Creed  to  its  exclusion,  must  be  to  destroy  '*  the 
analogy  "  or  proportion  of  the  faith.  This  cannot  be  done  without  the 
most  serious  consequences.  The  doctrine  is  of  the  last  importance,  and 
the  principle  it  involves  of  immense  power;  and  some  day,  not  far 
distant,  it  will  judicially  have  its  reprisals;  and  whereas  the  other 
articles  of  the  Creed  seem  now  to  have  thrown  it  into  the  shade,  it  will 
then  seem  to  swallow  up  the  rest.  We  now  hear  not  a  breath  about  the 
Church :  by  and  by,  those  who  live  to  see  it  will  hear  of  nothing  else ; 
and  just  in  proportion,  perhaps,  to  its  present  suppression  will  be  its 
future  development.  Our  confusion  now-a-days  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
want  of  it :  but  there  will  be  yet  more  confusion  attencjing  its  revival. 
The  effects  of  it  I  even  dread  to  contemplate,  especially  if  it  come  sud- 
denly ;  and  woe  betide  those,  whoever  they  are,  who  shall  have,  in  the 
course  of  Providence,  to  bring  it  forward !  It  ought,  especially  of  all 
others,  to  be  matter  of  catechetical  teaching  twid  training.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Church  Catholic  and  the  privileges  of  Church  membership 
cannot  be  explained  from  pulpits ;  and  those  who  will  have  to  explain 
it  will  hardly  know  where  they  are,  or  which  way  they  are  to  turn  them- 
selves. They  will  be  endlessly  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted. 
There  will  be  one  great  outcry  of  Popery  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other ;  it  will  be  thrust  upon  minds  unprepared,  and  upon  an  un* 
catechised  Church :  some  will  take  it  up  and  admire  it  as  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture; 
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ture  ;  others  will  be  frightened  and  run  away  and  reject  it ;  and  all  will 
want  a  guidance  which  one  hardly  knows  where  they  shall  find.  How 
the  doctrine  may  be  first  thrown  forward  we  know  not,  but  the  powers 
of  the  world  may  any  day  turn  their  backs  upon  us,  and  this  will  probably 
lead  to  those  effects  I  have  described.' — ^pp.  33»  34. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  these  doctrines  (that  of  the  Churchy 
however,  excepted)  have  been  continually  bandied,  if  not  in  cate- 
chising, at  least  in  the  pulpit :  so  that  only  the  vehicle  has  been 
changed.  Again  let  it  be  acknowledged,  that  where  catechising 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  those  who  supplied  its  place  with  sermons 
did  the  best  that  they  knew  how  to  do,  under  the  circumstances. 
We  blame  no  one — God  forbid  ! — for  being  zealous  to  preach  the 
Word  in  sermons  :  '  these  tbings  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not 
to  leave  the  other  undone  \  the  blame  rests  on  their  exclusive 
devotion  to  one  style  of  preaching  it,  and  that  not  the  one  of  pri- 
mary necessity.  Men  should  have  observed  the  order  of  the  ex- 
hortation at  the  end  of  the  Baptismal  Service  : — '  Ye  shall  call  on 
the  child  to  hear  sermons;  and  chiefly  ye  shall  provide  that  he 
may  learn  the  Creed,  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments,* &c.  Sermons  are  to  be  heard ;  but,  chiefly,  the  Cate- 
chism is  to  be  taught  Nor  was  this  change  of  views  brought 
about  without  many  solemn  warnings.  The  distinction  of  style 
between  sermons  and  catechising,  their  separate  objects,  their 
comparative  utility,  were  continually  set  forth,  long  before  the  evil 
came  to  a  head.  To  illustrate  this,  we  bad  marked  several  pas- 
sages from  Mr.  Ley's  tract :  but  time  and  space  can  as  little  be 
extended  as  they  can  be  annihilated ;  and  it  must  suffice  to  refer 
especially  to  the  citations  from  Abbot,  Ussher,  Wren,  Hall, 
Fuller,  and  More. 

And,  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  says^  has  not  experience  also 
spoken ;  and  is  not  its  testimony  on  the  same  side  ?  And  does 
not  common  sense  speak  in  like  manner?  Is  a  boy  taught  to 
write,  or  to  mend  shoes,  or  any  other  accomplishment,  by  a  course 
of  lectures  only?  Such  attempts  have  indeed  been  heard  of; 
but  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  results.  It  is  ^  the  preaching  con- 
ferenjce^  to  use  the  happy  designation  of  Bishop  Hall,  which  gives 
the  due  degree  of  variety  to  keep  up  attention,  and  familiarity  to 
create  an  interest ;  which  enlists  the  catechumens  themselves  in 
the  business  in  hand.  The  very  tone  of  the  clergyman's  voice 
and  his  colloquial  manner — so  different  from  that  of  the  pulpit- 
have  their  important  results.  He  is  not  shooting  over  their  heads. 
It  is  a  difference  similar  in  kind  to  that  which  is  observable  when 
one  sits  by  a  person  who  is  reading  or  talking.  In  the  former  case 
it  has  often  been  remarked  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  atten- 
tion from  wandering  :  in  the  latter,  not  less  difficult  to  abstract  it. 

The 
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Tbe  faculty  of  attention  varies  (more  than  any  other)  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  intellectual  cultivation.  With  the  young,  and 
those  who  are  children  in  education,  it  is  at  the  minimum.  They 
are  like  those  little  birds  which  must  rise  and  fall  on  the  wing, 
instead  of  sailing  along  in  a  sustained  and  steady  flight.  The 
attention,  which  cannot  be  kept  fixed,  must  be  continually  roused 
and  excited  to  a  series  of  exertions.  It  is  very  true  that  the 
teacher  may  not  be  able  to  go  on  so  fast  in  his  course  as  if  he 
were  merely  to  lecture  ;  but  surely  the  general  cannot  be  said  to 
be  throwing  away  time,  who  only  waits  till  his  troops  may  come 
up.  He  might  advance,  perha]>s,  much  faster ;  but  it  would  be 
alone.  As  Archdeacon  Bather,  with  his  strong  sense  and  quaint 
language,  remarks :  '  The  little  matter  which  the  child  has  told 
you  he  will  remember;  which  is  better  than  having  a  wise 
saying  of  yours  to  forget'  (p  25).  It  would,  in  fact,  be  a 
waste  of  words  to  expatiate  on  so  trite  a  theme  as  the  excellence, 
the  necessity,  of  adopting  the  Socratic  scheme  for  teaching; 
in  which  (to  use  the  archdeacon's  words  again)  the  catechist 
'  first  instructs  his  pupils  by  questioning  the  meaning  into 
them  ;  and  then  examines  them  by  questioning  it  out  of  them ' 
(p.  18).  But  there  are  various  collateral  advantages  besides, 
making  it  supply  a  place  for  which  the  more  elaborate  style 
of  preaching,  by  sermons,  is  insufficient.  N bt,  be  it  remembered, 
as  superseding  this,  but  as  paring  the  way  for  it,  and  going  hand 
in  hand  with  it,  lest  the  seed,  however  good,  be  sown  at  random 
or  in  vain. 

For  instance,  how  great  are  the  facilities  which  it  offers  for 
handling  trifles  or  incidental  circumstances,  or  anything  which  may 
be  casually  suggested,  such  as  might  be  a  less  desirable  subject  for 
a  sermon ;  or  such  as,  if  preached  upon  once  or  twice,  could  not  be 
treated  over  and  over  again,  and  brought  back,  and  impressed  on 
the  mind  so  well  by  any  other  means.  The  value  of  this,  in 
reference  to  children,  is  clear.  Nor  is  it  less,  if  the  case  of 
uneducated  adults  be  considered.  For  its  value,  in  reference  to 
children,  is  not  derived  from  any  occult  sympathy  with  the  aye  of 
childhood,  but  from  its  suitableness  to  the  weakness  and  ignorance 
of  the  unformed  mind.  Every  one,  therefore,  who '  occupieth  the 
room  of  the  unlearned,'  is  in  so  far  in  the  condition  of  childhood, 
and  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  And  is  not  this  the  case  with 
the  majority  of  *  hearers'  in  country  places?  What  are  they  but 
children  of  a  larger  growth  in  understanding,  though  without, 
alas !  some  of  the  most  precious  parts  of  childish  character  ?  For 
those  who  can  benefit  by  it,  the  sermon  ought,  indeed,  to  be 
retained.  But  does  the  majority  in  a  rural  congregation  consist 
of  the  advanced,  the  full-grown  men,  who,  by  doing  the  will  of 
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God,  have  come  to  understand  the  doctrine ;  or  of  babes,  as  yet 
unfit  for  strong  meat?*^    Have  they  advanced,  morally,  beyond 
the  need  of  continued  instruction  in  the  first  principles  of  their 
religion ;  or,  intellectually,  so  as  to  appreciate  or  understand  the 
characteristic   excellencies  of  a  sermon  ?       Rather  these  verj 
characteristics^  the  points  which  to  the  educated  (t.  e.  those  for 
whom  it  is  calculated)    are   its   excellencies,   prove   stumbling- 
blocks  to  the  unlearned.    Harmony  of  parts — close  concatenation 
of  argument — all  that  pertains  to  unity  of  composition,  requires 
from  the  hearers  the  power  of  following  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  of  retaining  all,  from  first  to  last.     This  is  only  for  the 
educated,  or  at  least  for  persons  of  disciplined  mind,  to  do.    The 
many  bear  off  only  disjointed  bits,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little, 
which  either,  like   '  that  sweet  word  Mesopotamia,*  mean  no- 
thing, or  from  their  isolation  assume  a  meaning  not  their  own. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  secret  of  such   success   as  some   ranting 
preachers  have,  who  go  on  for  hours  together  merely  enunciating 
one  and  the  same  proposition  with  every  possible  variety  of  tone, 
language,  and  action,  is  simply  this,  that  whatever  is  carried  off 
from  their  sermon  is  worth  as  much  by  itself  as  it  was  there — is, 
in  fact,  very  often  the  whole  sermon.   Whereas,  in  a  well-digested 
discourse,  this  would  be  to  pick  a  piece  of  glass  out  of  a  mosaic — 
a  link  out  of  a  chain — a  letter  out  of  a  word.     Such  a  hint  might 
be  taken  without  loss  of  dignity  even  from  ranting  preachers ;  for 
there  is  little  of  evil  out  of  which  no  good  can  be  drawn ;  and  it 
is  an  effort  worth  the  hazard  of  some  portion  of  dignity  to  open  to 
the  uneducated  their  share  of  the  Church's  instructions  in  a  form 
in  which  it  will  come  more  fully  home  to  them.     There  is  no- 
thing, provided  it  be  applicable  to  the  hearers,  which  may  not  be 
interwoven  with  the  catechising.     If  the  children  have  betrayed 
thoughtlessness,  or  passion,  or  stubbornness,  this  will  be  in  the 
catechist*s  mind,  and  his  teaching  will  take  the  appropriate  turn ; 
if  the  rest  of  the  congregation  are  unpunctual   in   coming   to 
church,  or  inattentive  while  there,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
gliding  to   the  consideration  of  those   particular  matters,  and 
eliciting  from  the  Catechumens  (without  a  knowledge  on  their 
part,  which  might  do  mischief)  the  fitting  admoniticm  or  rebuke. 
And  all  sorts  of  allusions  to  neighbouring  places,  recent  occur- 
rences, matters  of  local  history  or  tradition,  can  be  used  and 
worked  into  the  catechetic  teaching  in  a  manner  which  would  be 
inappropriate  and  ridiculous  in  a  sermon.     But,  above  all,  the 
series  of  our  Lord's  discourses  and  miracles,  which  are  known  to 

*  Old  Fuller  nya,  *  Sernious  are  like  whole  joints  for  men  to  manage ;  but  cate- 
chising is  mince-mea^  ahred  into  questions  and  answer^  6t  for  children  to  eat,  and  easy 
for  them  to  digest.* 

every 
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every  chSd  who  knows  anything,  form  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
materials  for  illustration  and  comment  And  if  the  meaning  of 
what  has  been  written  above  is  at  all  indistinct,  nothing  more  can 
be  requisite  than  to  meditate  on  the  contrast  in  style  between 
these  discourses  of  our  Lord  and  any  description  of  ptdpit  dis- 
courses, to  explain  what  is  meant^  and  enable  one  to  realise  that 
particular  system  of  instruction  which  the  practice  of  catechising 
would  encourage. 

And  the  evidence  of  facts  seems  to  establish  the  insufficiency 
of  that  adverse  system  which  has  wrought  so  determinedly,  and, 
unhappily,  so  effectually^  to  the  destruction  of  our  catechetic  dis- 
cipline. The  assailants  have  pursued  their  plan  with  a  courage 
and  perseverance  worthy  of  a  good  cause ;  and  their  success  is  a 
good  lesson  of  what  may  be  effected  by  these  qualities:  for, 
looking  at  the  subject  historically,  it  will  be  found  to  divide  itself 
into  several  periods,  in  which  the  afternoon  preaching  was  suc- 
cessively forbidden — rebuked — complained  of — connived  at — 
sanctioned — recommended; — until  at  the  present  time,  when 
we  are  rubbing  our  eyes,  and  beginning  to  see  a  little  more  clearly 
the  real  value  of  the  original  scheme, — when  we  would  seek  for 
help  in  the  restitution  of  such  a  precious  portion  of  our  system, — 
we  find  that  the  legislature  has  all  but  peremptorily  forbidden  • 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  do  that  which  the  Prayer-book 
quite  peremptorily  commands  them  to  do.  And  yet  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  remains  nominally  unrepealed ! 

From  the  beginning  it  was  foretold  by  wise  men  that  certain 
results  would  follow  from  the  substitution  of  sermons  for  catechis- 
ing :  notwithstanding  this,  the  substitution  was  made  ;  and  the  pre^ 
dieted  state  of  things  has  come  to  pass.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  then 
— is  it  not  our  practical  duty,  to  return  to  the  humbler  instrument 
originally  provided  ? — an  instrument  rejected^  not  because  it  had 
failed,  but  simply  because  it  was  too  humble,  too  laborious,  too 
churchlike,  for  persons  whose  besetting  temptation  was  always  to 
slight  the  body  of  Christ,  and  glorify  individual  members ;  as  the 
Church  of  Rome  loses  sight  of  the  communion  of  saints  in  an 
idolatrous  veneration  for  their  relics.  Be  it  remembered  that  these 
are  the  old  paths — the  paths  in  which  we  are  commanded  to  walk 
— the  paths  in  which  wise  men  of  old  found  it  their  wisdom  to 
walk — ^the  paths  which  were  systematically  followed  in  the  purest 
ages,  and  gradually  neglected  as  ignorance  or  corruption  pre- 
vailed, until  the  Reformers  came,  and  made  it  one  of  their  proud- 
est boasts  that  they  had  restored  the  old  way  of  catechising.f 

*  Where  shall  the  example  stop)    We  know  an  instance  where  a  parish  priest  has 
expelled  the  Chtreh  Catechitm  from  his  very  Sunday-schools! 

f  Luther's  Works,  zvi.  p.  8*20,  ftc,  as  quoted  in  the  Chttrch-historief, 

There 
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There  are  two  antagonist  principles  in  our  nature^  by  which 
men  admire  most  the  most  opposite  things — those  of  which 
they  best  understand  the  good,  and  those  which  they  do  not 
understand  at  all.  And  so  it  is  with  sermons.  There  are  two 
descriptions  of  them  which  are  eminently  popular  with  the  mass 
(i  e.  the  unlearned)  of  mankind.  One,  eloquent  and  redundant, 
with  fine  words  and  rhythmical  sentences;  now  lulling  the 
hearers  with  its  measured  cadences,  like  the  majestic  flow  of  a 
brimming  river — ^now  tearing  up  trees  and  rocks,  and  sweeping 
all  before  it  in  one  overwhelming  flood  of  irresistible  superla- 
tives :  but  to  the  unlearned,  in  either  case  unintelligible ;  or  if, 
by  chance,  intelligible,  still  unedifying,  because  identified  with 
the  thought  of  the  abilities  displayed.  It  was  characterised, 
better  than  we  could  characterise  it,  by  the  enraptured  old 
woman's  meek  reply  to  the  question,  ^  Could  you  understand 
the  preacher  you  admire?'  ^  Would  I  presume?  blessed  man!' 
The  other  is  quite  the  opposite  of  what  has  been  described. 
It  makes  no  attempt  at  oratory ;  is  independent  of  rhythmical 
sentences  or  musical  delivery ;  is  homely,  though  rich  and  meta- 
phorical in  language;  abrupt  and  irregular  in  style;  profuse 
in  illustration ;  in  manner  almost  colloquial ;  abounding  in  short 
sentences,  with  frequent  questions  interspersed;  and  continually 
full  of  suggestions,  which  it  moves  the  hearer  to  follow  up  for 
himself.  The  characteristic  of  this,  too,  we  will  borrow,  from 
one  who  said,  'It  was  nothing  fine;  but  ones  conscience  does 
not  talhjine^  The  reader  will  have  realised  in  these  descrip- 
tions the  preacher  who  (making  due  allowance  for  the  diflerence 
between  the  pulpit  and  the  desk)  comes  nearest  to  the  catechist, 
and  the  one  who  is  most  remote  from  him.  Both  are,  un- 
questionably^ favourites  with  the  unlearned,  far  beyond  any  in- 
termediate class.  But  are  both  legitimate  ?  Are  both  likely  to 
do  good? 

If  this  praise  must  be  withheld  from  the  high-flown  preacher^ 
it  will  be  no  slight  incidental  recommendation  to  the  catechetic 
system,  that  it  is  calculated,  beyond  anything  else,  to  train  and 
accomplish  the  clergy  in  pointing  their  more  elaborate  discourses 
also,  right  at  the  consciences  of  their  hearers.  We  believe  that 
few  of  them,  after  a  little  parochial  experience,  will  hesitate  to 
confess  that  one  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  most  for- 
cibly presented  to  them  has  been  that  of  adapting  the  matter 
and  style  of  their  sermons  to  a  country  congregation.  To  such 
as  are  fond  of  speculation,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  or  un 
interesting  study  to  contrast  their  first  with  their  latest  com- 
positions of  the  kind;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  by  no  means 
without  practical  utility.     We  have  ourselves  seen  an  instance 
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of  this  sort^  in  which  a  sermon,  written  when  the  author  was 
fresh  from  the  university,  had  been  revised  and  corrected  some 
years  afterwards.  Alas  for  the  calligraphy  of  the  MS. !  It  had 
once  been  elaborately  neat :  but  it  was  now  more  like  a  blotting- 
book  than  a  sermon !  Every  tenth  verb  and  noun  (on  a  moderate 
computation)  had  been  scored  out  to  make  way  for  shorter^ 
simpler^  and  more  idiomatic  phraseology.  But  all  would  not  do. 
Our  friend  had,  it  is  true,  got  rid  of  his 

*long-taird  words  in  osity  and  aiion  ;' 

but  ^the  full -resounding  march,  the  long  majestic  line,*  was  only 
halting,  not  destroyed :  Cicero  was  still  there,  though  it  was  Cicero 
on  crutches ;  and  the  rhythm  which  remained  was,  by  the  effect 
of  contrast^  more  striking  than  ever ;  as  a  party  of  deserters  are 
detected^  in  plain  clothes^  by  the  sound  of  their  footsteps. 

Some  may  perhaps  think  that  the  ground  is  too  narrow  and 
limited  for  real  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  Rubric  confines  it  to 
the  exposition  of  some  part  of  the  Catechism.  But,  simple  as 
that  little  manual  seems,  every  page  of  it  teems  with  never-failing 
matter  for  edification.  Let  those  who  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  the 
materials  look  at  the  little  '  Scheme  of  Christian  Theology,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  Church  Catechism,'  which  Dean 
Ramsay  gives  in  p.  3.  Let  them  consider  even  the  Lord's  Prayer 
alone,  which  we  are  almost  tempted  to  analyse,  sentence  by  sen- 
tence^ by  way  of  indicating  the  scope  which  each  offers  to  the 
most  excursive  treatment.  But  this  is  not  necessary.  There  are 
various  works  sufficient  to  furnish  any  one  who  is  willing  to  try 
— even  if  it  be  but  as  an  experiment — how  far  obedience  to  the 
Prayer-Book  will  make  his  ministry  effectual.  Bishop  Nicolson's 
exposition  is  now  republished  :  those  of  Ken^  and  Beveridge,  and 
Wilson,  and  Hammond,  and  Wake  may  easily  be  procured. 
And,  for  further  illustration,  there  are  Andrewes,*  Hooker,  Jack- 
son^ Barrow^  Pearson^  Kettlewell,  and  a  host  of  other  giants  of 
our  Church. 

But  we  do  not  ask  for  over-precision;  and  the  Rubric  will 
be  sufficiendy  obeyed,  even  though  the  actual  Catechism  be 
from  time  to  time  departed  from,  in  favour  of  portions  of  the 
Gospel  history,  discourses,  parables,  or  miracles  of  our  Lord. 
These  may  be  read  or  repeated,  and  expounded  by  questioning, 
provided  that  the  pastor  leads  his  lambs  continually  back  again  to 
the  Catechism,  eliciting  illustrations  of  it  from  the  Scripture 
lesson^  and  commentaries  on  the  Scripture  in  its  familiar  words. 
To  catechise  well  is  indeed,  with  all  the  helps  that  can  be  fur- 

*  We  would  recommend  a  glance  at  Bishop  Andreiret  on  the  Teu  Commaadmentt 
to  any  one  who  fean  that  there  might  be  a  lack  of  matter  1 
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i 
nifthed,  no  easy  task.  It  requires  not  only  a  great  deal  of  closet 
preparation  and  of  natural  talent,  but  other  qualifications  too, 
which  nothing  but  time,  observation,  and  labour  can  bestow. 
Yet  '  helpM  *  may  be  used  wj^  good  effect :  with  beginners^ 
Mr.  Beaven's  will  be  of  service,  while  Mr.  Ramsay's  Cate- 
chism seems  equally  valuable  for  those  who  are  a  Uttle  less 
ignorant;  and  the  introductory  remarks  to  each  volume  will 
well  repay  a  diligent  perusal.  Archdeacon  Bather^s  charge  is 
invaluable — stamped  with  thought  and  experience  in  every  line. 
While  the  catecbist  is  a  novice,  he  would  do  well  to  read  it  over 
before  every  meeting  with  his  catechumens.  But  all  these  helps 
are  little  in  comparison  with  the  lessons  of  his  own  practice, 
which  his  weekly  visiting,  and  the  school,  especially  the  Sunday- 
school,  will  furnish.  Here  be  must  educate  himself  that  he  may 
edify  others ;  learning  how  to  put  his  questions  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  to  lead  (for  this  is  his  legitimate- object)  to  the 
right  answer ;  observing  how  the  laws  of  association  vary  in  the 
minds  of  different  individuals  and  classes,  and  how,  therefore,  his 
questions  are  to  be  arranged  to  make  the  chain  easy;  studying 
their  characters,  moreover,  that  to  all  he  may  give  their  meat  in 
due  season.  And  thankful  may  he  be,  if,  as  generation  after 
generation  pass  away  from  the  school,  he  finds  his  power  of  com- 
municating and  eliciting  knowledge  increase--*yea,  but  a  little ! 
Most  thankful,  if  he  sees  the  young  men  and  women,  whom  he 
has  known  as  boys  and  girls,  regularly  bringing  their  well-kept 
Prayer-books  and  Bibles  (memorials  of  their  good  conduct  at 
school)  to  church,  Sunday  after  Sunday ;  retaining  their  relish  for 
the  evening's  catechising,  while  they  have  attained  the  capacity 
for  profiting  by  the  morning's  sermon. 

But  though  the  Catechesis  must  thus  begin  in  the  school, 
it  must  not  be  remanded  altogether  thither  from  the  Church. 
If  it  were,  it  would  fail  of  much  of  its  effect  even  upon  the 
children ;  and,  besides,  they  were  not  the  only  persons  for  whose 
advantage  it  was  designed.*  To  those  who  occupy  the  place  of 
the  unlearned  in  the  congregation,  it  is  as  necessary  as  it  can  be 
to  the  children ;  and  these,  to  be  instructed  in  that  which  children 
ought  to  know,  must  be  got  at  through  the  children.  Frequently, 
they  are  untaught  as  children,  without  their  teachableness ;  way- 

*  George  Herbert  says  of  the  connrry  panon, — <  He  requirtt  all  to  be  prevntat  eate- 
chiiing;  finr,  for  the  authority  of  the  work  ;  aecondly,  that  pareoti  and  masten^  aa 
they  hear  the  answers  prove,  may,  when  they  come  home,  either  commend  or  reprove, 
either  reward  or  punish ;  thirdly,  that  those  if  the  elder  sort,  who  are  not  well  grounded, 
may  then  by  an  honourable  way  take  occasion  to  be  better  instructed;  fourthly,  that 
those  who  are  well  grown  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  may  examine  their  grounds,  re- 
new their  vows,  and  by  occasion  of  both  enlarge  their  meditations."  But  we  must  stop, 
or  we  shall  be  tempted  to  transcribe  the  whole  chapter. 
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ward  as  childhood^  without  its  humility.  Thej  cannot  be  brought 
to  school^  and  therefore  their  teaching  must  be  in  the  church.  Too 
often  thej  will  not  submit  themselves  to  teaching  of  any  kind,  and 
so  the  lesson  must  be  reflected  upon  them  from  the  catechumens : 
tbej  must  be  taught  as  by  a  parable,  as  if  they  were  listeners  and 
lookers-on,  judges  and  not  doers.  To  this  end  the  catechetic 
system  of  the  Church,  if  carefully  followed,  will  afford  the  surest 
means  in  laying  down  the  plain  doctrines  and  enforcing  the  prac- 
tical principles  of  Christianity.  They  will  thus  reach  many  who 
would  have  stopped  their  ears  and  hardened  their  hearts  against 
any  ^  exhortation  which  spake  unto  them  as  unto  children;'  and 
if  at  last  the  thought  arises  in  their  minds  that  the  catechist 
*  spake  of  them,*  this  will  itself  be  a  proof  that  the  lesson  has 
been  laid  to  heart. 


Art.  III. — Edwin  the  Fair  ;  an  Historical  Drama,  By  Henry 
Taylor,  author  of  '  Philip  van  Artevelde.'  London.  12mo. 
1842. 

^HIS  has  been  a  money-making  age.  We  are  bringing  no 
-*-  charge  against  it:  we  are  only  stating  a  fact«  the  boast  of  many 
and  admitted  by  all.  But,  whatever  other  advantages  may  belong 
to  the  extreme  of  industrialism,  it  certainly  does  not  seem 
peculiarly  likely  either  to  cherish  the  dramatic  instinct  in  the 
mass,  or  to  furnish  the  poet  with  the  best  materials  for  the  drama. 
The  pursuit  of  wealth,  however  honourable  it  may  be  in  particu- 
lar cases,  is  not  calculated,  when  it  becomes  a  characteristic  of  the 
nation  at  large,  to  develop  the  more  heroic  portion  of  our  nature, 
or  to  present  us  with  the  humorous  side  of  things,  or  to  fami- 
liarise us  with  those  purifying  agonies,  unselfish  struggles^  and 
dauntless  encounters  which  form  the  subject  matter  of  the  drama. 
It  is  not  in  a  golden  mirror  that  society  can  see  its  own  face  re- 
flected with  clearness. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  another  prevailing  characteristic  of 
our  time,  as  far  as  the  highly-educated  *  classes  are  concerned,  is 
its  morbidness.  From  whatever  source  this  morbidness  may  pro- 
ceed, whether  from  an  excessive  indulgence  in  private  judgment 
and  individual  caprice,  from  vanity,  from  repletion  and  satiety,  or 
from  a  critical  habit  indulged  as  if  we  were  the  end  of  all  things, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  except  judge  those  that  went  before  us — 
from  whatever  cause  or  combination  of  causes  it  may  have  arisen, 
this  morbidness  undoubtedly  exists,  and  exists  to  a  degree  which 
in  many  cases  makes  our  bodies  an  hospital  for  diseases,  our 
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religion  a  spiritual  nigbtmare^  and  society  a  ooxxtinual  sore.  We 
feel  our  own  pulse  in  hand  and  foot,  and  record  the  progress 
of  our  digestion ;  we  know  how  our  affections  have  been  secreted, 
and  do  not  much  object  to  turn  our  moral  being  with  the 
whole  of  our  experiences  inside  out  to  gratify  the  philosophical 
curiosity  of  the  passer-by.  Such  a  tendency  it  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  the  drama.  It  is  not  so  injurious  to  that  species 
of  poetry  whose  interest  is  merely  individual  and  personal; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  so  entirely  thrown  off  for 
a  time  (abstinence  being  more  easy  than  temperance)  as  to 
allow  of  the  composition  of  works  whose  character  is  wholly 
external.  But  the  drama  is  the  exact  balance  of  the  subjective 
and  the  objective :  it  requires  the  mingled  strength  of  intuition 
and  of  observation — the  '  prudens  interrogatio '  of  the  philosopher 
inspiring  that  eye  which  yet  can  see  objects  as  they  are  — 
and  therefore  the  dramatic  art  can  never  be  healthfully  exercised 
except  where  there  exists  a  certain  equipoise  between  the  faculties 
which  converse  with  outward  things  and  those  which  acquaint  us 
with  our  own  souls.  This  morbidness  also,  be  it  remembered, 
engenders  egotism^  and  egotism  with  the  mass  degenerates  soon 
into  selfishness^  and  selfishness  is  destructive  of  sympathy ;  and  one 
main  attraction  of  the  theatre  is  that  noble  sympathetic  vibratioii 
by  which  a  single  feeling  is  communicated  at  the  same  moment 
to  a  mtiltitude  of  brother*men  held  thus  in  union. 

An  malogovs  obstacle  to  the  drama  will  be  found  in  the  exh 
treme  metaphysical  tendencies  of  the  pres^st  day.  To  pore  over 
the  psychological  tablet  of  rnani  half  map,  half  picture,  to  watch 
the  growth  of  nascent  instin€t«>  to  listen  for  the  inoiganic  voice 
of  ol^ectleas  s^ppetites,  to  wait  for  the  iKeeaelike.  movement  of 
^motions  newly  awakened  and  slowly  adviMScing  from  the  sboret 
of  Lethe,  to  combine  these  semi-torpid  elements  of  humanity  with 
what  art  we  may,  and  at  last  to  look  through  the  mists  of  onr 
metaphysical  dream  till  we  behold  the  phantom  forma  of  men-^ 
our  own  reflection — all  this  may  be  most  excellent  in  another 
walk  of  poetry,  but  it  is  not  dramatic. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  its  intellectual  bias  only  that  we  think 
the  spirit  of  the  age  (as  distinguished  from  the  accideeta  of  the 
time)  wanting  in  dramatic  aptitndea  Its  moral  qualifications  also 
appear  not  exactly  of  the  right  aort«  It  is  deficient  in  simplicity, 
in  earnestness,,  in  robustness^n  that  intrepid  and  impassioned 
adventui^o«isneas  which  desires  and  dares  to  watch  the  great  battle 
of  the  passions  on  the  broad  platform  of  common  life;  and  in  that 
elasticity  of  soul  which  makes  renewed  vigour  the  natural  reoofll 
from  suffering,  and  a  deeper  self-knowledtge  with  a  firmer  self- 
government  the  chief  permanent  results  of  calamity.    These  are 
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the  heroic  virtues  of  our  nature ;  and  the  Drama  is  the  heroic 
walk  of  Poetrj.  Without  these  qualities  it  is  as  impossible 
heartily  and  practically  to  value  a  g^eat  dramatic  literature  as  it  is 
to  produce  iu  We  may  be  drawn  to  the  theatre  by  the  fame  (rf 
a  successful  actor»  or  the  splendour  of  scenic  decoration ;  we  may 
go  there  from  idleness  or  caprice :  but  all  that  is  deepest  and  best 
in  the  drama  will  be  thrown  away  upon  us.  EveryUiii^  else  we 
may  hare,  things  better  or  things  worse,  but  not  this.  We  may 
write  ornamental  poetry  as  we  may  paint  furniture-pictures^  or 
descriptive  poetry^  or  the  noblest  lyrics>  or  the  most  profound 
philosophical  pieces*  We  may  descend  into  the  depths  of  medi^ 
tative  pathos»  or  ascend  into  the  regions  of  the  mystic  and  the 
spiritual :  but  dramatic  poetry  we  shall  aim  at  in  vain,  unless 
we  sincerdy  appreciate  those  manly  qualities  which  are  the  firm 
fcmndation  of  real  life,  and  therefore  of  imitative  art.  This  is 
the  reason  that  the  time  at  which  the  drama  rises  up  is  the 
heroic  period  of  a  nation*—the  heroic  period  not  yet  extinct^  though 
passing  into  the  intellectual,  and  therefcMre  at  once  present  in 
power  and  beginning  to  be  associated  with  the  records  of  a  sacred 
and  legendary  past.  We  put  off  our  ooat-of-mail  to  assume 
die  iron  buskin  and  the  tragic  robe ;  and  the  first  sound  fix>m  the 
stage  13  the  note  of  self-graftulating  strength,*- 

•  Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths.' 

It  is  wlule  we  still  thirst  for  the  great  enterprises  of  aetive  life 
that  we  desire  to  see  them  represented,  while  the  game  of  society 
letaikis  yet  some  of  the  warlike  graces  of  a  tournament,  and  be- 
fore our  youth  has  relinquished  its  reckless  humours  or  its  ideal 
and  half-fantastie  elevation.  It  is  before  the  social  principle  has 
become  merged  in  the  selfish  instinct  that  the  popular  feeling  so 
necessary  for  all  true  art,  and  so  useful  both  by  exhibiting  the 
average  and  spontatieous  judgment  of  men  under  very  various 
circuinstanties  of  life,  and  by  enkindling  through  sympathy  the 
deepest  powers  of  the  artist,  retains  its  unity  and  its  collective 
force.  This  social  and  sympathetic  principle  has  been  materially 
impaired  by  the  exclusive  character  of  modem  intercourse,  and 
by  those  arbitrary  distinctions  which  bteak  up  society  into  cliques 
and  sets«  It  is  before  the  principle  of  division  and  mechanical 
arrangement  has  supplanted  ihe  essential  ties  by  the  conventional 
modes  of  life,  and  weakened  the  tone  of  the  individual  mind  even 
wyie  incteasing  its  stores  and  multiplying  its  implements,  that  the 
poet  possesses  that  many-handed  versatility  of  resource  combined 
with  that  fiery  and  yet  majestic  intensity  of  mind,  which  is  neees- 
saty  to  siwaken  his  creative  faculty  and  endow  its  creations  with 
life  and  reality. 
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We  have  stated  a  very  few  of  the  many  reasons  which  incline 
us  to  believe  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  undramatic.  life, 
however,  is  life  in  every  age,  and  there  can  never  be  a  time  in 
which  dramatic  art  will  not  find  its  resources  if  the  impulse  of 
the  poet  be  strong  enough  to  bear  him  up  against  circumstances. 
Of  this  we  had  one  proof  eight  years  ago  in  the  publication  of 
'  Philip  van  Artevelde ;'  and  we  have  now  another,  to  our  minds 
not  less  conclusive,  in  that  of  '  Edwin  the  Fair.' 

The  story  of  the  drama  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — At 
the  accession  of  Edwin,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  adherents  of  the  monks  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  secular 
clergy  on  the  other.  Edwin,  taking  part  against  the  monks,  pro*- 
ceeded,  before  he  had  been  formally  crowned  or  firmly  established 
on  the  throne,  to  eject  the  regulars  from  the  benefices  which  they 
had  usurped  in  the  previous  reign.  He  betrayed,  moreover,  an  in- 
clination to  ally  himself  with  his  cousin  Elgiva,  whose  family,  and 
especially  her  brother  Earl  Athulf,  were  the  chief  support  of  the 
secular  cause.  Edwin's  first  struggle  is  to  bring  about  his  coro- 
nation, notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  monks,  headed  by 
Dunstan,  and  Odo  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  this  he  is 
successful :  but  he  rashly  proceeds  to  solemnize  his  marriage  on 
the  very  day  of  his  coronation,  and  he  neglects  the  military  pre- 
cautions requisite  to  protect  such  a  proceeding.  The  wisest  of  his 
councillors.  Earl  Leolf,  whose  presence  might  have  guarded  him 
against  this  indiscretion,  had  been  a  lover  of  Elgiva's,  and  had 
retired  from  the  Court  when  the  king  became  his  rival. 

The  instant  that  Dunstan  discovers  the  nuptials  to  have  been 
solemnized,  he  causes  the  new  queen  to  be  seized  and  sent  to 
Chester,  there  to  be  imprisoned  until  a  synod  should  have  been 
convened  to  decide  as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage — the  king 
being  also  put  under  restraint. 

The  chiefs  of  the  defeated  party,  Athulf,  who  had  escaped  from 
Dunstan's  hands,  and  Leolf,  who  had  remained  aloof,  faithful  as  a 
subject  though  supplanted  as  a  lover,  rejoin  each  other  in  force  at 
Tunbridge,  whence  they  send  proposals  of  peace  to  the  synod  as- 
sembled in  London.  A  stormy  debate  ensues ;  but  at  last  the 
terms  offered  by  the  royal  party  are  rejected  through  the  art 
of  Dunstan.  The  marriage  is  declared  void ;  the  chiefs  on  the 
king's  side,  as  well  as  Elgiva,  are  exdommunicated ;  and  here 
ends  the  third  Act. 

In  the  fourth  Act  we  find  Dunstan  practising  on  the  king,  first 
by  promises  and  then  by  threats,  with  a  view  to  procure  his  abdi- 
cation. At  the  critical  moment,  however,  the  Tower  is  stormed 
by  Earl  Athulf,  and  the  king  released,  Dunstan  escaping  by  flight. 

In  the  fifth  Act  the  flight  of  Dunstan  is  arrested  by  the  rising 
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of  the  populace  in  his  favour ;  and  he  makes  his  way  to  Malpas, 
where  the  chiefs  of  his  party  had  assembled  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  peace.  Dunstan  scatters  the  Assembly  to  the 
winds,  and  prepares  for  hostilities.  At  this  moment,  however,  the 
natural  result  of  the  divisions  produced  by  Dunstan  takes  place  in 
the  Danish  invasion.  For  Dunstan  this  calami^  is  aggravated  by 
the  greatest  a£9iction  that  could  befall  him,  in  the  death  of  his 
mother,  who  lay  sick  at  Glastonbury  when  the  Danes  assaulted 
that  place,  and  expires  from  the  terror  and  fatigue  of  her  flight. 
To  her  son  she  sends  her  last  injunction  that  he  should  heal  his 
country's  wounds  and  turn  his  arms  against  the  Danes.  The 
spirit  of  the  monk  yields  at  last  to  necessity,  calamity,  and  filial 
piety,  and  he  sends  an  overture  to  Edwin ;  but  it  comes  too  late. 
£lgiva,  impatient  of  her  confinement,  had  induced  Leolf  to  aid 
her  in  a  premature  escape  from  Chester  Castle.  They  are  sur- 
prised and  slain  by  Dunstan^s  adherents ;  and  Edwin,  infuriated  at 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  rushes  into  battle,  is  defeated,  and  receives  a 
mortal  wound.  Dunstan's  party,  however,  in  the  very  act  of 
thanksgiving  for  victory,  are  overwhelmed  by  the  terrible  onslaught 
of  the  Dane. 

It  will  be  seen,  if  not  from  this  sketch  of  the  story,  from  the 
elucidation  for  which  this  sketch  will  prepare  the  way,  that  the 
subject  of  '  Edwin  the  Fair'  is  not  wanting  in  variety  of  interests, 
political,  ecclesiastical,  personal,  and  romantic ;  and  not  less 
various  are  the  modes  of  treatment.  It  is  the  privil^e  of  the 
mixed  drama  to  include  and  reconcile  many  different  styles,  the 
lyric  and  the  comic  as  well  as  the  tragic.  Our  first  quotation 
shall  be  from  a  part  in  which  the  lyrical  element  has  a  large 
share — ^the  scene  preceding  the  coronation  banquet.  The  songs 
of  the  two  fortune-tellers  foreshow  the  fortunes  of  the  Earls 
Athulf  and  Leolf:— 

*i4  Thane.  Hark  ye !  are  we  blind  ? 

The  Princess  was  led  in  by  brave  Earl  Athulf; 
And  didst  thou  mark  the  manner  of  it,  ha? 

Scholar.  Methought  she  leaned  upon  him  and  toward  him^ 
With  a  most  graceful  timid  earnestness ; 
A  leaning  more  of  instinct  than  of  purpose, 
And  yet  not  undesigned.     But  think  you  then  ....  [They  pass. 

Heida  (sings  to  a  harp). 

She  was  fresh  and  she  was  fair. 
Glossy  was  her  golden  hair ; 
Like  a  blue  spot  in  the  sky 
Was  her  clear  and  loving  eye. 


He  was  true  and  he  was  bold. 
Full  of  mirth  as  he  could  hold ; 
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Through  the  world  he  broke  his  ymy 
With  jest,  end  laugh,  end  Itghtoome  ley. 

Love  ye  wisely,  love  ye  well ; 
Chellenge  then  the  getee  of  HolL 
Love  end  troth  cen  ride  it  oat. 
Come  bridal  song  or  buttle  ehout. 

First  Ptiesi.  Our  gellent  Hcretoch,  the  good  Eerl  Leolf, 
Should  heve  been  there  methought. 

Second  Priest,  He  ahoeld  have  been ; 

But  there  ere  rcaeoiiB,  look  ye,'-*^reea(«iB'**mttin— * 
Most  excellent  reeeon»— softly — ia  your  eer —  [nejf  pmt^, 

Thiorbiorga  (smgs).  He  stood  on  the  rock,  end  he  looked  on  the  ne. 
And  he  said  of  his  &lie  Love,  '*  My  Love,  where  is  she  ? 
Have  they  bought  her  with  bracelets^  end  lured  her  with  gold  ? 
Is  her  love  for  her  lover  a  tele  that  is  told  ?" 
From  the  crest  of  the  wave,  in  the  deep  of  the  gulf. 
Came  a  voice  that  cried,  "  Save!  for  behold  the  sea-wolf!'* 
He  stood  on  the  rock,  and  he  looked  at  the  wave. 
And  he  said,  '*0h,  St.  Ulfrid!  Who's  this  that  cries  Save!'* 
Then  arose  from  the  billow  a  head  with  a  crown, 
And  two  hands  that  divided  the  hair  falling  down. 
As  the  foam  in  the  moonlight  the  two  hands  were  fair, 
And  they  put  by  the  tangles  of  seaweed  end  heir* 
He  knew  the  pale  forehead—^  spell  to  his  eer 
Was  the  voice  that  repeated, ''  The  sea-wolf  is  here !" 
*^  I  come.  Love,"  he  answered.     At  sunrise  next  day 
A  fisherman  wakened  the  Priest  in  the  Bay : 
*'  For  the  soul  of  a  sinner  let  masses  be  said — 
The  sin  shall  be  nameless,  and  nameless  the  dead«'* — ^pp.  87-91, 

These  are  good  songs^  and  there  are  few  things  which  it  ift  so 
difficult  to  write.  The  moment  we  endeavour  to  giv«  complete- 
ness or  wholeness  to  a  song  the  true  lyrical  spirit  is  lost.  It  is  a 
vain  labour  to  balance  part  against  part;  to  elaborate  some 
central  thought^  and  illustrate  it  with  metaphors  which  have 
already  done  service  elsewhere  and  are  now  served  np  cold.  A» 
song  is  essentially  fragmentary.  It  is  a  mass  of  closely  charged 
feeling  suddenly  finding  vent^  catching  in  its  passage  a  stream  of 
imaginative  thought — smelting  into  it>  and  scattering  itself  abroad 
in  harmonious  words.  One  characterise  of  a  good  song,  and  a 
reason  why  in  modern  poetry  we  have  so  few,  is  its  objectivity. 
The  passion  expressed  is  unconscious  of  itself :  it  is  borne  by  a 
happy  instinct  at  once  to  its  object:  it  sinks  into  that  object  and 
loses  itself.  There  exists  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the 
lyrical  and  the  dramatic  faculties.  The  mind  of  a  dramatic  poet 
must,  like  the  island  of  Prospero,  be 

*  ^11  of  noises. 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delights  and  hurt  not' 
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The  ground  should  be  firm  and  strong,  but  the  air  which  hangs 
abore  it  must  swell  and  undulate  with  music  ever  ready  to  shoot 
a  sweet  note  ihi^ugb  the  discords  of  the  world  below,  to  put 
a  kind  interpretation  on  every  chance^  and  to  promise  better  things 
for  the  future.  The  characters  of  a  drama  are  not  mere  in<H- 
vidual  men :  they  bel<nig  at  least  to  a  generic,  if  not  to  a  moral 
ideal,  from  which  they  have  in  fact  been  subtracted.  Nor  is 
nature  in  poetry  mere  nature:  it  borders  more  dosdy  than 
common  life  on  toi  archetypal  region  of  justice  and  of  glory. 
Throughout  the  whole  drama  there  must  thus  be  infused  a  certain 
lyrical  spirit,  that  is,  a  spirit  of  elevation,  buoyancy,  and  vitality. 
Songs  are  thb  spirit  oondensed  and  made  visible:  they  are  the 
sudden  and  electric  flaiAies  of  this  poetical  element  concentrated, 
BMCtng  itself  to  new  forms,  and  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  ima- 
gination and  passion.  By  no  other  attribute  of  Mr.  Taylor^s 
poetry  are  we  more  convinced  of  its  naturally  dramatic  character 
than  by  the  freedom  and  grace  of  his  songs. 

The  Greek  Tragedy,  as  is  well  known,  originated  in  the  choral 
ode,  and  retidned  to  the  end  of  its  nobler  period  a  predominance 
of  the  lyrical  character.*  This  circumstance  is  alone  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  ideal  structure  of  that  drama,  as  well  as  its  ele« 
rated  spirit,  and  in  part  for  the  impassioned  rapidity  of  its  action^ 
in  which  event  followed  event  with  a  turbulent  precipitance  like 
the  successive  notes  of  a  triumj^al  song.  In  England  the 
species  of  poetry  which,  before  the  period  of  the  drama,  had  most 
found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  was  the  narrative  ballad; 
and  if  we  imagine  the  ballad  to  have  had  something  of  the  same 
influence  in  suggeartin?  our  historical  drama  as  was  exerted  by  the 
Ode  on  the  Greek  Tragedy,  the  conception  will  facilitate  our 
miderstanding  the  great  difierence  between  those  two  species  of 
Composition.  We  shall  thus  observe  the  necessary  superiority  of 
the  classic  Tragedy  in  poetic  loftiness,  and  its  inferiority  in 
variety,  in  detail,  in  familiar  pathos,  in  local  associations,  and 
in  picturesque  effect.  In  some  of  these  latter  qualities  the 
Historic  I>rama  would  seem  to  have  an  advantage  over  our  own 
1  ragedy  also.  There  is  one  remarkable  difference  between  out 
romantic  Tragedy  and  Historic  Drama,  which  is  forcibly  re- 
called to  our  recollection  by  the  work  before  us.  In  pure 
Tragedy  there  is,  or  there  ought  to  be,  more  ci  intensity,  of  com- 
pact energy,  and  consequently  of  elevation,  than  in  the  Historic; 
but  in  the  latter  species  of  composition  the  deficiency  may  be 
atoned  for  by  a  greater  breadtii  of  effect  and  more  of  philoso- 
phical equability.  Hence  too  the  historic  drama  presents  us  with 
a  calmer  and  more  widely  instructive  picture  of  human  life.     In 

*  See  an  article  on  tbe  <  Orestea  of  ^scbylus  \in  our  last  Volume. 
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Tragedy  the  problem  of  life  is  pressed  npon  our  attention :  in 
the  historic  play  it  is  solved.  The  former,  from  its  very  supe- 
riority in  compactness,  does  not  leave,  as  it  were,  room  for  light : 
the  different  characters  stand  so  close  together  as  to  overshadow 
each  other ;  the  struggle  of  the  action  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
battle  in  the  dark  ;  and  the  reader's  interest  partakes,  there- 
fore, of  a  certain  breathless  and  supernatural  awe.  It  is  not, 
however,  when  the  nerves  of  feeling  are  strung  to  a  degree 
of  extraordinary  tenseness  that  we  can  appreciate  the  average 
motives  of  men — or  trace  out  the  threads  of  the  web  woven 
by  human  beings,  as  they  move  by  a  natural  instinct  through 
the  concentric  circles  of  domestic,  social,  and  political  life.  To 
learn  this  lesson  we  must  observe  the  course  of  action  and  of 
passion  developing  themselves,  by  a  process  more  leisurely  and 
relaxed.  It  is  thus  that  we  shall  recognise  in  man  a  being  who, 
as  an  individual  indeed,  is  invested  with  a  mysterious  Freedom: 
which  renders  his  desires  and  designs  inscrutable,  but  who  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  social  being,  is  subject  to  a  Law  that  moves  in  him 
without  his  consciousness,  and  by  virtue  of  which  Society  becomes 
capable  of  possessing  a  natural  history  of  its  own.  In  Tragedy 
the  general  law  is  often  lost  in  that  disproportionate  development 
of  individual  Will  which  is  necessary  for  the  resistance  of  over- 
whelming circumstance:  in  the  wider  and  less  tempestuous  ex« 
panse  of  the  Historic  Drama,  we  have  opportunity  and  patience 
to  follow  out  the  working  of  the  general  law  as  it  influences 
the  actions  even  of  men  whose . motives  appear  most  different; 
and,  pursuing  the  social  instinct  thus  along  its  devious  course,r 
we  are  gradually  initiated  into  that  ^  philosophia  prima  *  of  man 
which  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  true  nature  of  society,  supplying  a 
principle  of  unity  where  confusion  seems  to  reign,  and  strikuig 
the  key-note  to  the  harmonies  of  human  life.  The  great  idea 
of  Tragedy  is,  as  has  been  a  hundred  times  observed,  that  of 
Fate :  what  then  is  that  of  the  Historic  Drama  ?  It  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  very  different  idea — that  namely  of  Providence :  we 
trace  the  circle  all  round,  and,  observing  the  converging  lines  to 
point  to  one  spot,  we  find  the  solution  of  the  complex  system  of 
actions  and  reactions  in  the  words  Aior  S  sreXBiero  fiovX-i,  We 
acknowledge  an  Olympian  power^  not  a  hand  from  the  shades — 
a  providence,  not  oppressing  and  subduing  man,  but  working  with 
his  strivings  while  it  works  beyond  them  ;  and  thus,  while  it  vin- 
dicates the  ways  of  God,  the  Historic  Drama  instructs  us  likewise 
in  the  philosophic  lore  of  nature  and  of  man. 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  fulfil  this  its  peculiar  office,  the  Historical 
Drama  ought  to  embrace  a  wider  sphere  and  compass  of  interest 
than  Tragedy.     Such  appears  to  us  the  character  of  the  work 
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before  qs  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Indeed  in  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  in  its  amount  of  detail  it  differs  from  most  historic 
dramas  as  they  do  from  Tragedy. 

Dunstan^  Wulfstan,  Leolf,  and  Athulf,  are  all  characters  of  pri- 
mary importance :  each  of  them  commands  our  interest  in  its  own 
way ; .  while  the  different  sources  of  interest  are  so  balanced  as 
to  prevent  the  historico-dramatic  and  the  poetical  effects  from 
being   lost  in   mere    intense    anxieties   for   individuals.      Odo, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  age  has  deprived   him  of 
the   keener  part  of  his  intellect,  and  Dunstan's  craft  of  that 
weight  which  would  otherwise  belong  to  his  vehement  and  un- 
compromising  temper,    remains  on  the   whole   a   considerable 
person   from   his  past  energies  and   present  station.      Claren- 
bald,    the  chancellor,  may  be  described   in   a  few  words :— - 
orderly,  upright,   versed  in  affairs,  and  efficient     The  young 
King,  though,  from  youthful  precipitance  as  well  as  carelessness, 
hardly  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  is  worthy  of  his  throne, 
brave  as  well  as  gentle,  single-hearted  and   royal-minded,  and 
exciting  a  deeper  interest  as  we  become  acquainted  with  his 
strength  through  his  trials.     The  Queen-mother  is  the  darkest 
of  all  the  figures  introduced,  and  has  least  to  redeem  her :  ma- 
lignant,   wrong-headed,    and   narrow-liearted ;    blundering   on 
with  a  paralytic  obliquity  of  mind ;  her  religion  a  fear ;  her  ma- 
ternal love  an  animal  instinct.    Of  a  very  different  order  is  Wulf- 
8tan  the  Wise  ;* — a  recluse  and  a  philosopher ;  subtle  of  intellect, 
yet  simple  as  a  child ;  a  mind  rather  than  a  man ;  searching  all 
things  for  their  inner  laws,  and  scarcely  noticing  their  outward 
affects;  seeing  through M  objects,  and  therefore  seeing  them  not; 
drawing  his  manifold  wisdom  from  the  springs  of  intuitive  and  dis- 
cursive reason,  and  yet,  with  amusing  and  not  unnatural  perverse- 
ness,  fancying  his  especial  gifts  to  be  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
skill  in  the  conduct  of  business.   By  the  very  largeness  of  his  being, 
exempted  from  the  agitations  of  life,  like  a  ship  which  lies  along 
too  great  an  expanse  of  waves  to  feel  their  shocks  ;  yet  prompt  in 
sympathy  as  well  as  daring  where  need  is,  and  at  a  word  of  kindness 
moistening  his  visionary  eyes  with  dews  that  rise  from  no  philoso- 
phic fountain  or  Olympian  spring.  We  are  much  pleased  also  with 
the  character  of  the  Princess  Ethilda,  though  it  may  be  too  slightly 
drawn  to  be  generally  appreciated.     She  is  one  of  those  beings 
whom  in  real  life  we  love  without  exactly  knowing  why,  or  caring 
to  know — innocent,  devout,  solicitous,  yet  trusting,  and  adding 
the  gracefulness  of  her  illustrious  descent  to  that  of  her  youth 
and  sex.     She  has  in  a  singular  degree  that  womanly  charm  of 
blamelessness  which  consists  mainly  in  the  absence  of  salient 
points  or  disproportionate  qualities ;  and  for  this  reason  we  think 
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it  WM  well  oontrimL  tint  we  shuiild  not  flee  much  of  her, 
but  grow  in  part  to  vndentand  her  tlrrongh  the  ifiipreMion  ^be 
makes  on  others.  The  scholar^  the  mmsti^,  the  soldier,  all  love 
her ;  and  even  Ae  queen-mother  does  not  hate  her.  The  cha- 
racter of  ElgiTE  does  not  much  interest  as ;  nor  has  that  of  Sidroc 
left  a  strong  imju'ession  on  oar  mind.  For  Earl  Athulf  we  shall 
quote  the  acconnt  of  him  ^ven  bj  Wulfsrtan  in  his  programme  of 
a  speech  carefully  constructed  in  his  study  for  the  benefit  of  a 
public  assembly^  hvH,  like  many  such  orations^  not  destined  to  find 
a  seasonable  utterance  ^^- 

*  As  one  whose  courage  high  and  humour  gay 
Cover  a  vein  of  caution :  his  true  heart, 
intrepid  though  it  be,  not  blind  to  danger. 
But  through  imagination's  optic  glass 
Disoerning,  yea,  and  magnifymg  it  may  be, 

What  still  he  dares 

prompt  lor  enter^se 

By  reason  of  his  boUbess,  and  yet  apt 

For  composition,  owing  to  that  vein 

Of  fancy  which  enhances,  prudence  v^ch  waids 

Contingencies  of  peril.* — p.  137. 

This  cfaamcter,  Athulf ,  strikes  us  as  drawn  laostiy  from  <ilMer- 
vation,*^tbat  of  Dunfitan  from  reAection  and  iniagniatEre  indac- 
tion.  Leolf,  more  than  all  the  rest,  hestf s  the  nspress  of  that 
poede  sympadiy  on  the  part  of  tke  author  wcdch  is  so  essential  to 
tike  Tividness  of  the  picture  as  well  as  to  its  accnmcy.  He  is,  on 
the  whole,  our  &Toa.rite ;  but  as  a  chaiacier  so  simple  and  majesCie 
would  be  rather  ocmfnied  than  explained  by  criticism,  we  shall 
make  our  readers  acquainted  with  htm  through  the  Ctdlowiog 
soliioqny.  He  has  quitted  the  cotnl,  and  is  pacing  tfae  searshore 
Dear  his  own  eaatle  at  Hastings  :*-- 

*  Ltolf,  Here  again  I  stand, 

Again  and  on  the  solitary  shore 
Old  ooean  plays  as  on  an  instrument, 
Making  that  ancieut  nmsic^  when  not  known  ? 
That  ancient  music,  only  not  so  old 
As  He  who  parted  ocean  from  dry  land, 
And  saw  thiU  it  was  good.    Upon  mine  ear^ 
As  in  the  season  of  susceptive  youth. 
The  mellow  murmur  fieills — but  finds  the  sense 
Dulled  by  distemper;  shall  I  say— by  time? 
Enough  in  action  nas  my  life  been  spent 
Through  the  past  decade,  to  rebate  the  edge 
Of  eariy  sensibility.     The  sun 
Rides  nigh,  and  on  the  thoroughfares  of  life 
I  find  myself  a  man  in  middle  age, 
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Basy  and  hud  to  please.    The  ran  vbaU  gocm 

Dip  iresteriy,-'*4Hit  oh !  how  little  like 

Are  life's  two  twilighta !     Would  the  bnt  were  firtt, 

And  the  first  laat !  that  to  we  might  he  soothed 

Upon  the  thorottghfares  of  husy  life 

Beneath  the  noon-day  son,  with  hope  of  joy 

Fresh  as  the  mom, — ^with  hope  of  breakuig  lights. 

Illuminated  mists  atid  spangled  lawns, 

And  woodland  orisoDs  and  unfolding  flowers, 

As  things  in  expectation. — Weakoffeith! 

Is  not  the  course  of  earthly  outlook,  thns 

Reversed  from  Hope,  an  argumcat  to  Hope-* 

That  she  was  lic^itsed  to  the  heart  of  man 

For  other  than  for  earthly  contemplations. 

In  that  observatory  domiciled 

For  survey  of  the  stars  ?    The  night  descends. 

They  spande  out. — Who  comes !    *Tls  Wulfstan^s  daughter. 

Emma  (to  Emway  in  the  side-scene). 
Go  now  and  bring  my  father.— Good  my  Lord, 
I  fear  you  've  fallen  in  lofe  with  solitude. 

Leolf.  A  growing  wedcaeas*— not  so  tyravnous  yet 
But  that  I  still  can  webocne  from  my  heart 
My  pretty  fmnd. 
Etnma^  I  thank  yott«  my  good  IjvtA, 

Leolf,  You  find  me  here  discoursing  to  the  aea 
Of  ebbs  and  flows;  explaining  to  the  roeks 
How  from  the  excavating  tide  they  win 
A  voice  poetic,  solacing  uiough  sad. 
Which,  when  the  passionate  winds  revisit  them. 
Gives  utterance  to  the  injuries  of  time. 
Poets,  I  told  them,  are  thus  made. 

£mma»  My  Lord, 

It  is  not  thns  through  injury,  I  would  hope. 
That  you  are  mstde  poetical  ?'«-p.  13« 
The  soliloquy  mlmre  quotes)  sippfiars  %o  us  verj  beeuutifal ;  and 
not  less  obserraible  is  Emma's  womanly  impatience  of  abstractioiw^ 
scad  her  immediate  reference  of  Leolf  sde^  sayings  to  die  personal 
well-being  of  him  she  loves.  We  regret  that  our  limits  permit  us 
only  to  refer  oor  readers  to  ^m  continualion  of  this  scene,  which 
IB  rendered  to  us  not  more  interesting  by  the  philosophioal  dis- 
quisitions of  Wulfistan  than  by  a  p-o&mnd  moral  pathos  which 
pervades  the  whole,  and  faarmoni«es  it.  Characters  more  unlike 
in  many  respects  than  Wulfstan,  Leoif,  and  Enrma  it  would  he 
hard  to  find ;  yet  circumstances  draw  out  i«  them  that  common 
element  which  exists  in  soah  the  most  dissimilar.  If  Leolf  re- 
volvea  the  woes  of  life,  not  less  deeply  though  he  knows  it  not, 
and  she  but  half)  has  the  inevitable  ishaft  of  sorrow  pierced  the 
bosom  of  his  young  companion.     If  Wnlfstan  can  raoreKse  the 
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fortunes  of  others^  he  i$  not  himself  secure  :  it  is  announced  to 
him  that  his  daughter  has  made  a  clandestine  marriage,  and  his 
metaphysical  dissertations  are  suddenly  reduced  to  the  brief  sum* 
mary,  '  I  have  lost  my  child.'  It  is  in  vain  that  his  friend  would 
console  him : — 

*  Leolf.  Nay,  nay,  my  worthy  friend, — 
Wulfstan.  My  lord,  'tis  bo. 

She  is  my  daughter,  but  no  more  my  child ; 

And  therein  is  a  loss  to  parents'  hearts 

Exceeding  great/ 

Yet,  as  Wulfstan  the  Wise  forgets  his  wisdom  when  touched 
himself,  so  Leolf  forgoes  his  musmgs  to  converse  with  his  ^  pretty 
friend/  and  Emma's  gaiety  triumphs  over  her  pain.  Her  heart 
seems  but  the  lighter  for  its  bleeding ;  and  thus  the  three  are 
made — as  sorrow  and  joy  can  make  all  human  beings — fit  com- 
panions. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  in  the  Historical  Drama 
the  interest  is  as  much  of  a  social  as  of  a  personal  kind. 
Known  rather  by  his  misfortunes  than  his  actions.  King 
Edwin,  though  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  interest  of  a 
romantic  poem,  could  hardly  have  held,  except  nominally, 
the  chief  and  central  place  in  the  plot  of  a  drama.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  age  described  required  also,  we  think,  that  the 
various  interests  of  the  play  should  not  adhere  to  an  individual  as 
a  centre,  but  rather  revolve  round  the  focal  point  of  a  philoso- 
phical idea.  The  periods  of  history  most  worthy  of  dramatic 
treatment  are  not  always  those  in  which  occur  events  of  such 
obvious  interest  as  of  themselves  to  rivet  our  attention.  Strange 
escapes,  sudden  exaltations,  unforeseen  calamities, — these  will 
never  appeal  in  vain  to  the  sympathies  of  the  most  careless  reader ; 
but  such  events,  if  they  involve  no  moral  lesson,  can  yield  us  no 
increase  of  political  wisdom,  and  afTord  therefore  (if  there  be  any 
truth  in  what  we  have  said  on  the  function  of  the  Historic  play) 
no  sufficient  field  for  the  art  of  the  dramatist  He  requires  one 
of  those  periods  of  social  fermentation  during  which  the  national 
energies  are  evolving  themselves  according  to  some  internal  law ; 
in  which  principles  which  have  grown  up  naturally  in  the  human 
heart,  and  matnred  themselves  in  the  mind  of  the  recluse,  receive 
a  mission  to  go  forth  and  wield  the  destinies  of  social  man ;  in 
which  several  such  principles  meet  together  in  a  war-struggle,  and 
manifesting  through  opposition  their  latent  might,  attest  the  great 
truth  that  the  progress  of  nations,  like  that  of  men,  is  the  progress 
of  mind,  and  depends  not  merely  on  the  transmission  of  outward 
impulses.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  presented  to  us  by  the  con- 
test between  the  monastic  orders  and  the  civil  power.     As  the 
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interest  of  this  struggle  was  one  of  a  general  nature,  so  the  result 
was  one  of  permanent  instruction  for  the  statesman  and  the  phi- 
losopher. 

We  think,  then,  the  subject  of  the  drama  before  us  on  the  whole 
well  chosen,  though  it  possesses  not  the  advantage  of  concentrat- 
ing the  interest  on  an  individual  character,  and  involves,  there- 
fore, a  considerable  sacrifice  of  obvious  effect,  and  perhaps  of 
immediate  popularity.  Without  a  principle  of  unitj,  indeed,  no 
dramatic  work  can  possibly  be  good ;  but  that  harmony  of  effect 
which  is  produced  by  some  one  predominant  character,  is,  though 
a  very  effectual  mode,  still  only  one  mode  of  giving  unity.  In 
painting  and  in  sculpture,  it  is  not  merely  by  means  of  a  central 
figure  that  unity  is  given  to  a  group.  When  the  persons  consti- 
tuting that  group,  or  the  larger  number  of  them,  direct  their 
attention  to  a  common  object  or  a  common  action,  there  we 
have  unity;  and  we  feel  it  the  more  strongly  if  something  of 
a  common  expression  be  found  in  the  different  faces.  Variety 
is,  of  course,  necessary  also ;  but  where  variety  exists  there  may 
be  found  a  remarkable  degree  of  analogical  likeness.  There 
may  exist  in  the  various  faces  a  resemblance,  as  of  kindred; 
or  they  may  express  the  same  passions  in  different  degrees  and 
stages ;  or  the  passions  which  they  express  may  be  allied  to  each 
other,  or  supplemental  to  each  other.  Such  is  the  unity  which 
w^e  generally  find  in  pictures  of  the  old  masters :  and  every  one 
who  has  ever  admired  them  will  admit  that  the  effect  of  harmony 
thus  conveyed  to  the  mind  (whether  through  a  science  now  for- 
gotten, or  by  the  unconscious  genius  of  the  early  artists)  is  often 
far  more  full  and  satisfactory  than  that  which  we  receive  from 
modern  works,  designed  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  com- 
position, and  executed  with  the  most  laudable  desire  to  balance 
colours,  and  to  subordinate  accessories  to  principals. 

Of  this  nature  is  the  unity  which  pervades  the  drama  before  us. 
Throughout  it  we  find  one  spirit ;  the  spirit,  namely,  of  England 
in  the  time  of  that  struggle  which  raged  with  such  violence  be- 
tween the  ^  men  of  arms  and  the  men  of  thought.*  Throughout 
the  whole  play  we  trace  this  spirit  working  its  way  in  different 
characters  according  to  their  constitution,  varying  with  their 
varieties,  but  everywhere  active.  No  one  is  too  high  or  too 
low  to  take  a  part  in  this  g^eat  contest  The  Queen-mother *s 
'  mean  and  meagre  soul '  attaches  itself  to  Dunstan  as  the  only 
defence,  while  persecuted  by  her  *  past  misdeeds  and  ever-present 
fears.'  The  Princess,  too,  has  caught  the  infection,  and  super- 
stition has  touched  though  not  tainted  'her  pleasant  purity  of 
spirit.'  The  monks  are  '  raving  of  Dunstan,'  and  see  signs  and 
wonders  in  his  mode  of  coughing  and  discussing  the  weather ;  the 
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noUes  allow  theimelreft  to  be  manballed  at  bis  pleasiure  in  th^ 
field  of  battle.  The  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury  gnms  jealous 
ere  long ;  but  endeavours  in  vain  to  separate  his  fortunes  froni 
those  of  the  master-spirit  of  the  age.  The  characters  aita^ed  on 
the  other  side  are  not  less  deeply  impressed  with  the  antagonist 
principle.  Elgiva  is  hardly  more  earnest  in  her  love  for  Edwin  than 
in  her  hatred  of  the  monastic  party :  the  Earls  Leolf  and  AthuJf 
are  fuU  of  the  high-minded  indignation  of  nobles  who  have  long  felt 
themselves  8U{^lanted  in  the  affections  of  the  people^  and  at  last 
find  themselves  assailed  even  with  their  own  weapons  of  inditarj 
fbrce^  The  king's  jester  has  learned  to  value  a  sharp  saying  against 
Dnnstan  above  his  other  witticisms :  even  the  recluse  j^ilosopher^ 
Wulistan  the  Wise,  though,  as  he  rather  unnecessarily  assures  us» 
'  never  factious  or  inflamed/  forgets  his  secluded  habits  to  mingle 
in  the  tumult  of  the  time,  and  gives  an  account  of  Dunstan's  eha- 
raotet,  which^  however  applicable  to  a  part  of  that  strange  ODm«- 
plez,  does  not  intimate  that  the  philosopher  has  in  this  instance 
exercised  his  great  faculties  with  an  entire  fairness  and  equani- 
may: — 

*WulfHan.  His,  Sir,  you  shall  find 

A  spirit  subdolooB,  though  full  of  drd. 
A  spider  may  he  best  be  likened  to. 
Which  creature  is  an  adept  not  alone 
In  workmanship  of  nice  geometry, 
But  is  beside  a  wary  politician  : 
He,  when  his  prey  is  taken  in  the  toils, 
Withholds  himself  until  its  atreneth  be  spent 
With  struggles,  and  its  spirit  with  despair ; 
Then  tvith  a  patient  and  profound  delight 
Forth  from  hit  ambush  stalks.* 

We  think  it  would  imply  more  of  boldness  than  of  diicretion 
to  draw,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  a  character  for  Dun- 
stan,  with  any  very  implicit  belief  in  its  actual  correctneas. 
That  character  was  a  problem  which,  in  his  own  time  and  the 
succeeding  ages,  men  laboured  in  vain  to  solve.  All  that  we 
can  be  certain  of  now  is  that  a  man  whom  posterity  has  found 
it  equslly  impossible  to  understand  and  to  forget,  and  over  whose 
reputation  such  fierce  battles  hove  been  fought  in  our  day,  must 
have  been— whether  one  of  the  true  heroes  or  false  heroes  of 
the  world — at  all  events,  a  man  of  very  marvellous  qiialities.  In 
him>  as  in  other  men,  there  was  doubtless  both  good  and  evil; 
but  in  what  proportions  they  were  mingled  we  cannot,  cott- 
sidering  how  little  instructive  are  mere  historical  facts  when  we 
are  ignoramt  of  the  historian's  principle  of  selection  and  mode  ot 
combination*  affect  to  decide.     Mr.  Tayl(»  has  aGted>  in  retsr* 
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eace  to  thia  dwracter,  m  be  tells  ut  be  bas  done  with  regaid  to 
incident,  'cboofiing  from  amf»ig»t  tbe  aooounU  of  the  reig;n  given 
bj  ite  early  bifttoriaaa^  where  tbej  conflict,  those  which  best  sftited 
bis  purpose.*  The  dramatist  is,  however,  bound  at  least  to  ideal 
tjruth  when  historical  veracity  is  impossible ;  and  the  inqiiirj> 
theref(»re>  which  his  readers  will  make  is  whether  the  cbaraeler» 
as  conceived  by  him,  be  founded  on  nature,  and  be  consistent  with 
itself.  The  delineation,  then,  of  Dunstan,  as  given  in  ^  Edwin 
the  Fair,'  appears  to  us,  after  a  carefol  consideration  (for  a  glanoe 
will  not  enable  us  to  understand  it),  profoundly  in  harmony  with 
itself,  and  consistent  with  nature — but  nature  under  unnatural  dr* 
axmstances — ^nature  '  erring  from  herself.'  He  is  not  altogether 
evil :  far  from  it.  He  has  great  aspirations — great  thoughts— 
grtat,  though  not  invariable,  self-oontrol.  Nay,  in  an  important 
sense,  he  is  sincere.  He  believes  in  the  reality  of  his  struggles 
with  Satan ;  and  esteems  himself  the  chosen  instrument  for  pro* 
VBodng  the  glory  of  God  in  the  world  :-~ 

*  Spirit  of  q[>ecuUtion,  rest,  oh  rest ! 

And  push  not  from  her  place  the  spirit  of  prayer  I 

God,  thou  'st  given  unto  me  a  troubled  beinj^— 

So  move  upon  the  face  thereof,  that  light 

May  be»  and  be  divided  from  the  darkness ! 

Arm  thou  my  soul  that  I  may  smite  and  chase 

The  iBpirit  ot  that  darkness,  whom  not  I 

But  Thou  through  me  compeUest.     Mighty  power. 

Legions  of  piercing  thoughts  illuminate, 

Hast  Thou  committed  to  my  large  command, 

Weapons  of  light  and  radiant  shafts  of  day. 

And  steeds  that  trample  on  the  tumbling  clouds. 

But  with  them  it  ham  pleased  Thee  to  let  mingle 

Evil  imaginations,  corp(»al  stings, 

A  host  of  Imps  and  Bthiops,  diu-k  doubts. 

Suggestions  of  rev<dt«'*-p.  13. 
Contesnplating,  however,  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  God  of 
Power,  and  foigciting  that  be  is  also  a  God  of  Truth  and  of  Good* 
ness,  0unstan  can  only  conceive  bis  glory  pronaoted  by  the  brings 
ing  of  all  secular  powers  under  submission  to  the  church ;  and 
his  whole  soul  is  thus  contracted  and  distorted  by  the  tyranny  of 
a  sii^le  idea.  Connecting  also  tbe  notion  of  God  invariably  with 
that  of  the .  church  considered  as  a  dominant  power,  he  gradually 
learns  to  associate  tbe  churdi  with  himself,  its  chief  champion ; 
and  the  result  is  a  q>ecies  of  self -inebriation,  which,  when  undi« 
verted  by  those  natural  ties  from  whi<^  he  had  cut  himself  off  (boi 
which  were  intended  £or  ua  equally  as  drains  to  carry  off  our  cor* 
rnpt  tendencies,  and  channels  to  feed  us  with  healthful  emotions), 
has  the  effect  of  heating  and  hardening  the  soul  aloMist  to  mad- 
ness. 
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ness.  A  man  so  constituted  haft  escaped  finom  all  those  genial  in- 
flaences  which  are  the  gravitating  principle  of  the  moral  world. 
Such  a  mind  hy  its  ardour  alone  resolves  all  the  solids  and  liquids 
of  life  into  their  aerial  form^  and  then  rushes  forward,  scarcely 
conscious  of  an  ohstacle,  or  even  a  resisting  medium.  As^  how- 
ever, it  has  not  pleased  Heaven  to  allow  man  an  authori^ 
equal  to  the  desires  of  an  ambitious  spirit^  such  men  as  we 
have  referred  to  are  forced  to  work  upon  the  imagination  of 
those  who  are  dazzled  by  their  greatness,  or  on  other  accounts 
wish  to  be  duped,  through  the  exercise  of  craft ;  and  in  such  an 
attempt  they  are  not  likely  to  fail,  since  they  unite  the  cunning  of 
madness  to  the  courage  of  fanaticism,  and  are  frequently  favoured 
by  circumstances,  as  well  as  by  all  the  vices  in  man's  heart,  and 
many  of  its  virtues.  The  union  of  enthusiasm  and  knavery,  in- 
congruous as  it  seems,  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  one  of 
those  spiritual  potentates  who  have  succeeded  in  shaking  the 
social  fabric,  and  effecting  a  religious  revolution  not  truly  sent 
from  above,  or  called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  time.  Without  faith 
there  can  be  no  strength ;  a  truth  well  known  to  Dunstan,  who 
observes,  on  an  important  occasion,  'Who  trusteth-— knoweth.* 
On  the  other  hand,  without  a  ready  command  of  charlatanism  the 
impostor  would  find  it  impossible  to  make  the  most  of  accidents, 
to  fall  seldom  and  rise  quickly,  to  keep  down  rivals,  and  to  preserve 
his  authority  among  the  multitude,  whose  appetite  for  wonders  is 
ever  craving,  and  who  can  be  kept  quiet  only  by  repletion.  The 
false  prophet  must  have  faith  enough  to  believe  that  he  can  move 
mountains^  and  address  enough  to  go  to  the  mountain  which  will 
not  come  to  him. 

The  use  of  pious  frauds  may  at  first  sight  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  sincere  holding  of  a  faith  thus  haaelj  supported.  Such 
an  opinion  is  however  founded  on  a  confusion  of  two  very  different 
qualities — sincerity  and  honesty.  We  may  cling  to  an  illusion  as 
sincerely  as  to  truth ;  but  if  our  religion  be,  in  the  main,  corrupt,  as 
well  as  imperfect,  it  can  no  more  protect  us  from  dishonesty  than 
from  any  other  vice.  It  is  not  by  a  sincere  worship  that  purity  or 
virtue  is  maintained  in  us,  but  by  divine  aid,  through  a  right  worship; 
the  benefit  of  religion  not  consisting  in  any  mere  reaction  of  the 
mind  upon  itself,  but  in  a  blessing  ab  extra  bestowed  on  us  from 
heaven.  In  the  absence  of  that  moral  rectitude  which  makes  us 
worship  God  as  the  God  of  Truth,  it  is  in  fact  not  the  true  God 
that  we  worship:  and  thus  beguiled  into  a  sort  of  subjective 
idolatry,  we  are  left  practically  to  our  fallen  nature ;  and  are  little 
likely  to  resist  the  temptation  of  governing  men,  as  we  believe  for 
their  own  good,  by  means  calculated  at  once  to  gratify  our  love 
of  power  and  our  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  pride.     We  shall 
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'  lie  for  God '  in  the  beginning  of  our  career,  and  for  ourselves 
before  the  close  of  it. 

Tempted,  at  once,  and  tempter,  Dunstan  could  hardly  have 
yielded  to  a  more  plausible  suggestion  than  that  of  addressing  the 
people  in  a  language  intelligible  to  them,  and  fighting  the  Evil 
One  with  his  own  weapons.  This  latter  motive  we  find  touched 
on  at  a  later  part  of  the  play : — 

*  But  God, 

Who  to  the  Devil  incarnate  in  the  Snake 

Gave  subtlety,  denies  not  to  his  Saints 

(So  they  shall  use  it  to  his  glory  and  gain) 

The  weapon  he  permitted  to  the  Fiend. 

Erratic  Spirit,  here  thou  art,  wild  worm. 

Piercing  the  earth  with  subterraneous  toil, 

And  there  with  wings  scouring  the  darkened  sky  ! 

Still  do  I  meet  thee ;  still,  wherever  met, 

I  foil  thee;  sometimes  as  with  Michaers  sword, 

Sometimes  as  with  thine  own.' — p.  1 28. 

Here,  as  throughout,  we  find  deceit  founded  on  self-deception ; 
and  the  words  which  we  have  marked  in  italics  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  both  arc  connected  with  a  false 
and  degraded  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being.  As  for  the  par- 
ticular frauds  practised  by  Dunstan,  it  is  a  mere  prejudice  which 
regards  them  as  more  base  than  any  other  deceits.  How  slightly 
we  now  condemn  the  fraudulent  abuse  of  rhetoric,  the  law-courts 
and  the  parliamentary  debates  alike  witness;  and  yet  is  there 
really  less  of  evil  in  '  God's  great  gift  of  speech  abused '  than 
in  the  wicked  application  of  mechanical  skill?  Every  deluder 
will  of  course  use  those  arts  best  adapted  to  his  own  age,  and 
indulge  in  much  virtuous  indignation  against  men  like  himself, 
who  in  their  day  worked  with  implements  suited  to  the  time :  but 
falsehixMl  is  falsehood  still,  whether  the  tools  it  works  with  be 
coarse  or  fine. 

Such,  then,  is  the  character  of  Dunstan,  as  delineated  in 
'  Edwin  the  Fair.'  A  fanatic  devoting  himself  to  the  schemes  of 
a  distorted  religion ;  an  impostor  working  on  the  religious  affec- 
tions of  others  for  his  own  exaltation  and  that  of  his  order.  In 
youth  not  exempt  from  those  excesses  which  in  later  life  he  so 
easily  suspects  in  others.  A  lover  of  science  and  of  art  in  an  age 
when  the  former  was  accounted  for  witchcraft,  and  the  latter  for 
paganism.  While  young  attaching  himself  to  the  sect  of  those 
who  touch  the  viol  or  harp  cunningly,  and  work  in  iron  and  brass ; 
learning  ere  long  to  subordinate  the  artist  to  the  fanatic  leader— 
to  play  on  the  heart  of  man  as  an  instrument — to  heat  society  to 
the  temperature  of  glowing  metal^  and  mould  it  at  his  pleasure. 

VOL.  Lxxi.  NO.  cxLii.  2  c  Trampling 
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Trampling  underfoot  those  ties  of  life  which  he  in  fact  did  not 
understand,  and  yet  shrinking  with  constitutional  softness  from 
shedding  blood,  except  in  a  case  of  necessity ;  mortifying  bis  flesh, 
yet  exalting  his  spirit;  vehement,  yet  patient — wary,  yet  pre- 
cipitate— and,  at  last^  like  a  serpent  which  has  caught  itself  in  a 
hard  knot,  ensnared  by  the  triumph  of  his  own  art,  and  self- 
strangled  as  it  were  through  the  success  of  his  own  designs.  A 
character  dark  indeed,  and  calamitous ;  yet  not  without  redeem- 
ing points,  to  which  justice  will  not  be  done  in  the  present  age, 
or  by  those  who— 

*  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.' 

There  are  too  many  who  speak  as  if  priestcraft  were  the  only  sin 
in  the  world — or,  at  least,  the  chief  of  sins — and  who  value  them- 
selves on  a  certain  hiereu-phobia  as  if  this  singular  disease  were 
a  virtue.  Nothing,  however,  can  excuse  injustice;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  have  been  anxious  to  point  out  (we  fear  at  too 
great  length)  that  in  the  character  of  Dunstan,  the  personage  of 
whom  we  see  most  in  the  drama,  there  are  many  other  qualities 
besides  imposture.  '  Pessima  enim  res  est  errorum  apotheosis '  is 
the  motto  prefixed  to  '  Edwin  the  Fair :'  we  must,  however,  be 
allowed  to  observe  that  an  exaggerated  condemnation — not  only 
of  the  error,  but  of  the  person  in  error — is  an  evil  as  great,  and 
more  uncharitable ;  and,  furthermore,  that  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  cope  with  any  evil  so  long  as  we  are  afraid  or  unwilling  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  good  mixed  up  with  it. 

The  character  of  Dunstan  is  powerfully  brought  forward  in  the 
second  scene  of  the  third  act.  He  has  imprisoned  the  young  king 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  is  meditating  on  his  success,  as 
well  as  on  the  means  by  which  he  may  most  easily  carry  his  next 
great  object,  and  induce  the  synod  to  annul  the  marriage  of 
Edwin. 

*  Dunstan.  Kings  shall  bow  down  before  thee,  said  my  soul, 
And  it  is  even  so.     Hail,  ancient  Hold  ! 
Thy  chambers  are  most  cheerful,  though  the  light 
Enter  not  freely ;  for  the  eye  of  God 
Smiles  in  upon  them.     Cherished  by  His  smile 
My  heart  is  glad  within  me,  and  to  Him 
Shall  testify  in  works  a  strenuous  joy. 
— Methinks  that  I  covld  be  myself  that  rock 
Whereon  the  Church  is  founded^ — wind  and  flood 
Beating  against  me,  boisterous  in  vain. 
I  thank  you.  Gracious  Powers !  Supernal  Host ! 
I  thank  you  that  on  me,  though  young  in  years, 
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Ye  put  the  glorious  charge  to  try  with  fire. 

To  winnow  and  to  purge.    I  hear  your  call ! 

A  radiance  and  a  resonance  from  Heaven 

Surrounds  me,  and  my  soul  is  breaking  forth 

In  strength,  as  did  the  new-created  Sun 

When  Earth  beheld  it  first  on  the  fourth  day. 

God  spake  not  then  more  plainly  to  that  orb 

Than  to  my  spirit  now.     X  hear  the  call. 

My  answer,  God,  and  Earth,  and  Hell  shall  hear. 

But  I  could  reason  with  thee,  Gracious  Power, 

For  that  thou  givest  me  to  perform  thy  work 

Such  sorry  instruments.     The  Primate  shakes, 

Gunnilda  totters. — Gurmo !   And  of  those 

That  stand  for  me  more  absolutely,  most 

Are  slaves  through  fear,  not  saints  by  faith !  Tis  well ! 

The  work  shall  be  the  more  my  own. 

Enter  Gurmo,  What  now  ? 

Gurmo.  You  called. 

Dunstan.  I  think  I  did.     Send  me  those  bishops.' 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  many  of  the  thoughts  expressed  here 
and  further  on^  in  the  sincerity  of  self-communion,  are  the  medi- 
tations of  a  great  spirit :  but  all  that  is  true  and  just  in  them  the 
sin  of  the  fallen  angels  converts  into  poison.  '  The  church  is 
great/  but  Dunstan  is  greater ;  he  can  fancy  himself  '  that  rock 
whereon  the  church  is  founded.'  The  monstrous  audacity  of  such 
a  feeling  is  in  essence  as  blasphemous  as  the  device  by  which  he 
afterwards  deludes  the  synod :  it  is^  however,  in  human  nature. 
Dunstan  was  not  the  first  man  who  had  mistaken  himself  for 
God.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  same  mistake  is  made  by  every  am- 
bitious man  who  endeavours  to  play  the  part  of  God  in  the  world 
— by  every  self-constituted  potentate — who,  instead  of  doing  his 
own  duty  humbly,  and  leaving  the  consequences  to  Heaven,  per- 
suades himself  that  he  can  see  the  beginning  and  end  of  things — 
affects  to  move  his  fellow-creatures  like  puppets — and  devises, 
whether  for  secular  or  sacred  ends,  a  scheme  of  polity  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  meeting  all  contingencies,  and  triumphing  over 
all  impediments. 

Our  next  quotations  shall  be  from  the  synodial  scene,  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  action,  and  the  part  on  which  the  main  interest 
of  the  drama  turns.  Dunstan  has  now  discovered,  through  his 
emissaries,  that  the  archbishop  has  secretly  deserted  him,  and  that 
a  large  proportion  even  of  his  own  friends  have  resolved  on  mak- 
ing peace  with  Edwin.  He  arms  himself,  however,  for  the  con- 
flict, and  not  in  vain.  When,  after  a  stormy  debate,  the  synod  is 
about  to  acquiesce  in  the  terms  proposed,  he  comes  down  into  the 
battle,  and  as  usual  his  genius  is  triumphant : — 

2  c  2  *  [Dunstan 
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*  [DuNSTAN  throws  himself  on  his  knees^  and  bowi  his  ttead  on 
tlie  ground. 

Sidroc.  He  bends  before  the  storm. 

Wulfitan,  Will  he  not  speak  7 

Sidroc,  I  know  not — yes — he  is  in  act  to  hatch 
A  brood  of  pestilent  words,  if  I  mistake  not. 
He  stirs,  he  moves — few  moments  are  enough. 

Wulfsian,  They  say  a  louse  that 's  but  three  minutes  old 
May  be  a  grandsire ;  with  no  less  a  speed 
Do  foul  thoughts  gender. 

Sidroc,  Ha !  we  '11  see  anon— 

Faith  of  my  body !  up  he  goes — sit — sit. 

DuMian  (rising  slowly).   I  groan  in  spirit  Brethren,  seek 
not  in  me 
Support  or  counsel.     The  whole  head  is  sick. 
The  whole  heart  faint ;  and  trouble  and  rebuke 
Come  round  about  me,  thnisting  at  my  soul. 
But,  brethren,  if  long  years  of  penance  sore, 
For  your  sake  suffered,  be  remembered  now, 
Deem  me  not  utterly  of  God  forsaken. 
Deem  not  yourselves  forsaken.     Lift  up  your  hearts. 
See  where  ye  stand  on  earth ;  see  how  in  heaven 
Ye  are  regarded.     Ye  are  the  sons  of  God, 
The  Order  of  Melchisedeck,  the  Law, 
.    The  visible  structure  of  the  world  of  spirit. 
Which  was,  and  is,  and  must  be ;  all  things  else 
Arc  casual,  and  monarchs  come  and  go. 
And  warriors  for  a  season  walk  the  earth. 
By  accident ;  for  these  are  accidental. 
But  ye  eternal ;  ye  are  the  soul  of  the  world. 
Ye  are  the  course  of  nature  consecrate. 
Ye  are  the  Church !  one  spirit  is  throughout  you. 
And  Christendom  is  with  you  in  all  lands. 
Who  comes  against  you  ?     'Scaped  from  Hell's  confine, 
A  wandering  rebel,  fleeting  past  the  sun. 
Darkens  the  visage  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ. 
But  'tis  but  for  a  moment;  he  consumed 
Shall  vanish  like  a  vapour.  She  divulged 
Break  out  in  glory  that  transcends  herself. 
The  thrones  and  principalities  of  earth. 
When  stood  they  that  they  stood  not  with  the  aid 
Of  us  and  them  before  us?     Azarias, 
Azias,  Amaziah,  Saul  himself, 
Fell  they  not  headlong  when  they  fell  from  us  ? 
And  Oza,  he  that  did  but  touch  the  ark  7 
Oh  then  what  sin  for  me,  what  sin  for  you, 
For  me  victorious  in  a  thousand  fights 
Against  this  foe,  for  you  as  oft  redeemed. 
That  now  we  falter !    Do  we  falter  ?    No ! 

Thou 
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Thou  God  that  art  within  me  when  I  conquer, 

I  feel  thee  fill  me  now  !  Angelic  Host, 

Seraphs  that  wave  your  swords  about  my  head, 

I  thank  you  for  your  succours !     Who  art  thou 

That  givest  me  this  gracious  admonition  ? 

Alas !  forgive  me  that  1  knew  thee  not, 

OGabriel!'— pp.  173-176. 
Then  comes  the  celebrated  miracle  of  the  voice  from  the  cru- 
cifix^— '  Absit  hoc  ut  fiat :' — 

*  3fast  of  the  AssenMy  fall  prostrate.  There  is  a  pause  of  some  tno^ 
ments.  Then  Dunstan,  who  had  remained  erect,  toith  his  hands 
stretched  towards  the  Crucifix^  resumes. 

Oh  precious  guidance !     Oh  ineffable  grace  ! 

That  dost  from  disobedience  deliver 

The  hearts  of  even  the  faithless !     We  obey, 

And  these  espousals  do  we  now  declare 

Avoided  and  accursed.    The  woman  espoused, 

By  name  Elgiva,  from  the  man  called  £dwy 

We  separate,  and  from  the  Church's  pale 

We  cast  her  forth ;  and  with  her  we  cast  forth 

Those  three  that  have  been  foremost  to  uphold  her. 

Earl  Athulf,  and  Earl  Leolf,  and  Earl  Sidroc. 

Them  we  proclaim,  by  sentence  of  the  Pope, 

From  Christian  rites  and  ministries  cut  off. 

And  from  the  Holy  Brotherhood  of  the  Just 

Sequestered  with  a  curse.     Be  they  accursed  ! 

Accursed  be  they  in  all  time  and  place, 

Accursed  be  they  in  the  camp  and  mart. 

Accursed  be  they  in  the  city  and  field, 

Accursed  be  their  flying  and  abiding. 

Accursed  be  their  waking  and  their  rest — 

We  curse  the  hand  that  feeds  them  when  they  hunger. 

We  curse  the  arm  that  props  them  when  they  faint ; 

Withered  and  blasted  be  that  hand  and  arm  I 

We  curse  the  tongue  that  speaks  to  them,  the  ear 

That  hears  them,  though  it  be  but  unawares ; 

Blistered  and  cankered  be  that  tongue  and  ear ! 

The  earth  in  which  their  bodies  shall  be  buried 

We  curse,  except  it  cast  their  bodies  out : 

We  shut  the  gates  of  Heaven  against  their  souls, 

And  as  this  candle  that  I  fling  to  the  ground. 

So  be  their  light  extinguished  in  the  Pit  I'^p.  176. 
The  business  of  the  synod  is  concluded  by  Dunstan's  speech ; 
and,  regarding  that  speech  as  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  we  beg  our 
readers  to  look  at  the  construction  of  it.  He  begins  apparently 
in  a  state  of  entire  prostration,  in  order  that  the  lofty  courage 
of  his  subsequent  harangue  may  appear  inspired,  and  not  his 
own.     Gradually  he  rises   into  a  tone  of  rhetorical  elevation, 

which 
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which  itself  ere  long  passes  into  a  loftier  strain  of  genuine 
passion.  Still,  however,  he  keeps  his  faculties  in  hand,  econo- 
mizes his  enthusiasm,  and  balances  his  assumed  and  his  real 
inspiration,  until,  kindling  at  last  as  with  the  velocity  of  his  own 
motion^  his  suppressed  ardour  bursts  into  a  flame  which  com- 
municates itself  at  once  to  the  assembly ;  and^  finding  the  moment 
favourable — for  agitators  like  actors  keep  their  powers  of  obser- 
vation serene  in  their  most  violent  paroxysms — he  throws  himself 
on  the  credulity  of  his  hearers,  with  that  strafe  mixture  of  faith 
and  impiety  which  belongs  to  the  fanatic  impostor,  and  triumphs. 
Equally  well  imagined  is  Dunstan*s  change  of  tone  when  his  craft 
has  been  crowned  with  success.  No  more  poetical  raptures  or 
mystical  visions,  but  words,  sharp,  plain,  and  concentrated,  com- 
prising a  brief  enumeration  of  the  offenders,  and  definition  of  their 
punishment. 

The  introductory  address  of  the  Archbishop  we  consider  of 
not  less  artistic  merit,  though  that  merit  is  of  a  less  obvious  sort. 
It  is  an  example  of  that  level  writing  which  tries  the  powers 
of  a  dramatist  as  much  as  his  noblest  passages,  a  species  of  writing 
which  must  ever  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  a  poem,  since 
without  a  ground  of  level  writing  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  aright 
those  more  elevated  passages  which  rise  from  it,  or  to  prevent 
variety  from  becoming  confusion.  No  part  of  a  poem  requires 
more  art,  both  as  to  diction  and  metre,  or  a  more  delicate  executive 
skill,  combined  with  temperance  and  severe  self-command,  in  order 
to  give  intrinsic  value  to  a  passage  which  allows  itself  to  borrow  no 
interest  from  imaginative  ornaments.  The  speech,  to  which  we 
would  also  refer  our  readers,  is  a  business  speech ;  it  gets  through 
its  work  well,  and  seeks  no  more.  A  few  single  lines  strike  us  as 
worthy  of  note,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  bring  the  para- 
graphs preceding  each  to  a  sharp  and  decisive  close ;  and  a  few 
others,  by  a  subtle  alternation  of  succinct  with  periodic  writing, 
illustrate  the  occasional  outbreaking  of  the  Primate's  vehement 
temper^  through  the  official  dignity  which  keeps  it  on  the  whole 
in  restraint.  The  speech  of  Cumba,  the  conciliatory  priest  and 
meek  man  of  the  world, 

'  Whose  faith  is  mounted  on  his  charity, 
And  sits  it  easy — * 
is  an  instructive  example  of  that  wisdom  which  knows  that  to 
convince  before  you  have  persuaded  is  a  process  as  painful  as 
shaving  without  soap,  and  which  understands  also  how  dishonesty 
may  be  kept  within  such  bounds  as  neither  to  hinder  a  man's  for- 
tunes, nor,  in  case  his  ambition  should  extend  to  posthumous 
honours,  to  hurt  his  epitaph. 

We  shall  next  quote  from  the  scene  in  which  Dunstan,  appear- 
ing 
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ing  in  the  character  of  Tempter,  visits  Edwin  in  prison ;  and  de- 
siring, if  possible,  to  avoid  the  spilling  of  royal  blood,  solicits  him 
to  the  unkingly  and  unmanly  act  of  surrendering  his  crown,  and 
usurping  that  humble  but  secure  happiness  which  Heaven  does 
not  accord  to  those  who  are  called  to  fill  the  seats  of  terrestrial 
power : — 

*  Du7uta?i,  How  does  your  Grace  ? 

Edwin.  What  need  for  you  to  ask  ? 

Let  me  remind  you  of  an  antique  verse : 

What  sent  the  Messengers  to  Hell 
Was  asking  what  they  knew  full  well. 
You  know  that  I  am  ill  and  very  weak. 

Dunstan.  You  do  not  answer  with  a  weakened  wit. 
Is  there  offence  in  this  my  visitation  ? 
If  so,  I  leave  you. 

Edwin,  Yes,  there  is  offence. 

And  yet  I  would  not  you  should  go.     Offence 
Is  better  than  this  blank  of  solitude. 
I  am  so  weary  of  no  company, 
That  I  could  almost  welcome  to  these  walls 
The  Devil  and  his  Angels.     You  may  stay. 

Dunstan.  What  makes  you  weak  ?  Do  you  not  like  your  food. 
Or  have  you  not  enough  ? 

Edwin,  Enough  is  brought ; 

But  he  that  brings  it  drops  what  seems  to  say 
That  it  is  mixed  with  poison — some  slow  drug; 
So  that  I  scarce  dare  eat,  and  hunger  always. 

Dunstan.  Your  food  is  poisoned  by  your  own  suspicions. 
'Tis  your  own  fault.     Though  Gurmo's  zeal  is  great. 
It  is  impossible  he  should  so  exceed 
As  to  put  poison  in  your  food — I  think. 
But  thus  it  is  with  Kings ;  suspicions  haunt 
And  dangers  press  around  them  all  their  days ; 
Ambition  galls  them,  luxury  corrupts, 
And  wars  and  treasons  are  their  talk  at  table. 

Edwin.  This  homily  you  should  read  to  prosperous  kings. 

Dunstan,  Who  shall  read  homilies  to  a  prosperous  King ! 
Twas  not  long  since  that  thou  didst  seem  to  prosper, 
And  then  I  warned  thee ;  and  with  what  event 
Thou  knowest ;  for  thy  heart  was  high  in  pride. 
A  hope  that,  like  Herodias,  danced  before  thee 
Did  ask  my  head.     But  I  reproach  thee  not. 
Much  rather  would  I,  seeing  thee  abased, 
Lift  up  thy  mind  to  wisdom. 

Edwin,  Heretofore 

It  was  not  in  my  thoughts  to  take  thy  head ; 
But  should  I  reign  again .  •  •  Come  then,  this  wisdom 
That  thou  wouldst  teach  me.     Harmless  as  the  dove  « 

I  have 
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I  have  been  whilome ;  let  me  now,  though  late. 
Learn  from  the  serpent. 

Dunstan.  To  thy  credulous  cars 

The  world,  or  what  is  to  a  King  the  world, 
The  triflers  of  thy  Court,  have  imaged  me 
As  cruel  and  insensible  to  joy. 
Austere  and  ignorant  of  all  delights 
That  arts  can  minister.     Far  from  the  truth 
They  wander  who  say  thus.     I  but  denounce 
IjOVcs  on  a  throne,  and  pleasures  out  of  place. 
I  am  not  old ;  not  twenty  years  have  fled 
Since  I  was  young  as  thou ;  and  in  my  youth 
I  was  not  by  those  pleasures  unapproached 
Which  youth  converses  with. 

Edwin.  No !  wast  thou  not  ? 

How  came  they  in  thy  sight  ? 

Dunstan.  When  Satan  first 

Attempted  me,  'twas  in  a  woman^s  shape ; 
Such  shape  as  may  have  erst  misled  mankind. 
When  Greece  or  Rome  upreared  with  Pagan  rites 
Temples  to  Venus,  pictured  there  or  carved 
With  rounded,  polished,  and  exuberant  grace. 
And  mien  whose  dimpled  changefulness  betrayed, 
Through  jocund  hues,  the  seriousness  of  passion. 
I  was  attempted  thus,  and  Satan  sang 
With  female  pipe  and  melodies  that  thrilled 
The  softened  soul,  of  mild  voluptuous  ease 
And  tender  sports  that  chased  the  kindling  hours 
In  odorous  gardens  or  on  terraces. 
To  music  of  the  fountains  and  the  birds. 
Or  else  in  skirting  groves  by  sunshine  smitten, 
Or  warm  winds  kissed,  whilst  we  from  shine  to  shade 
Roved  unregarded.     Yes,  'twas  Satan  sang. 
Because  'twas  sung  to  me,  whom  God  had  called 
To  other  pastime  and  severer  joys. 
But  were  it  not  for  this,  God's  strict  behest 
Enjoined  upon  me, — ^had  I  not  been  vowed 
To  holiest  service  rigorously  required, 
I  should  have  owned  it  for  an  Angel's  voice, 
Nor  ever  could  an  earthly  crown,  or  toys 
And  childishness  of  vain  ambition,  gauds 
A  nd  tinsels  of  the  world,  have  lured  my  heart 
Into  the  tangle  of  those  mortal  cares 
That  gather  round  a  throne.     What  call  is  thine 
From  God  or  Man  ?     What  voice  within  bids  thee 
Such  pleasures  to  forego,  such  cares  confront?' 

Eminent  as  is  the  art  of  Dunstan  in  this  scene^  we  find  him  on 
all  other  occasions  appealing  with  equal  craft  to  the  weak  point 


m 
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in  the  character  of  those  ^vhom  he  deals  with.  He  moulds  the 
queen-mother  to  his  purpose,  by  irritating  her  jealousy.  The 
])eopIe  he  governs  through  their  fear  of  goblins  and  devils.  The 
drunken  nobles  he  infuriates,  by  suggesting  to  them  that  the  king 
holds  their  debauched  habits  in  contempt.  For  military  leaders 
he  has  all  the  incentives  of  glory  and  revenge.  For  Synods  and 
Wittenagemots  he  provides  miracles  ;  and  for  his  creature  Gurmo, 
when  he  halts  in  their  flight,  overcome  with  fatigue,  an  argument 
likely  to  weigh  with  him  :— 

^  Gurmo,  Can  I  fast  so  long. 

And  not  be  hungry  ? 

DuJMtaiK  'Tis  the  cry  of  a  vrolf^ 

And  he  is  hungry  too.  Make  forward  still.' 
.  The  low  estimate  which  Dunstan  has  formed  of  domestic  life  is 
not  without  importance  as  a  clue  to  his  character  and  conduct. 
He  addresses  one  who  has  just  become  a  husband  :  yet  the  picture 
of  love  and  happiness  which  he  draws  is  wholly  meretricious. 
Such  sentiments  are  not  an  unnatural  result  of  early  dissipations 
and  too  late  asceticism ;  and  we  certainly  cannot  feel  surprised 
that  one  who  so  little  understands  the  sanctity  of  the  affections 
should  trample  them  under  foot  when  they  stand  opposed  to  his 
schemes  for  the  exaltation  of  his  order.  There  exists  an  asceticism 
connected  with  a  profound  sensibility  to  all  that  is  pure  and 
beautiful  in  the  human  charities,  and  which  renounces  what  it 
could  appreciate  only  too  well:  asceticism,  which  indulges  in 
cynicism,  has  probably  arisen  from  sin,  and  leads  back  to  it  by  a 
path  not  very  circuitous. 

Dunstan,  who  has  escaped  from  his  pursuers  and  roused  the 
country-people  into  rebellion,  appears  next  surrounded  by  armed 
men,  and  ordering  about  the  military  leaders  as  easily  and  un- 
ceremoniously as  he  had  before  made  bishops  and  monks  his 
puppets.  His  fortunes  are  gradually  darkening.  In  one  of 
the  earlier  scenes  we  were  made  acquainted  with  Dunstan*s 
mother ; — 

'  The  Abbot  listens  to  no  mortal  voice 

Except  his  mother's ;  and  old  Cynethry th 

Is  fearful  of  divisions :  for  in  her  youth 

The  splitting  of  the  realm  within  itself 

Was  wont  to  sound  a  summons  to  the  Dane, 

And  fetch  him  o'er  the  seas.'— p.  1. 
Her  apprehensions  have  turned  out  prophetic.  The  Danes,  pro- 
fiting by  the  divided  state  of  the  kingdom,  make  one  of  their 
terrible  descents  upon  it ;  and  both  parties,  the  royal  and  monas- 
tic, are  scattered  before  their  fury,  like  two  fleets  overtaken  by  a 
storm  while  engaged  in  deadly  combat : — 

*  Dunstan, 
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•  DuTutan,  No  more  of  Wittenagein6t8«— no  more — 
Councils  and  Courts  we  want  not — Get  ye  back. 
Back  to  your  posts,  and  pluck  me  forth  your  swords. 
And  let  me  hear  your  valiant  deeds  resound. 
And  not  y^ur  emply  phrases.     Ecfrid,  Gorf, 
Look  to  your  charges — Nantwich  stands  exposed — 
Whitchurch  lies  open  to  the  enemy — 
Burley  and  Baddeley  have  sold  themselves — 
Wistaston  is  as  naked  as  Godiva, 
And  not  so  honest.     Eadbald,  Ida,  Brand, 
What  seek  ye  here,  when  honour  is  in  the  field  ? 
Forth  to  yoinr  charges ! — ^What !  Ceolwulf  too! 
(Enter  the  CoasttDardens,  Ceolxmilfand  Mtkelric.) 
And  iEthelric !  Why  come  ye  hither,  Sirs  ? 
Must  ye  too  have  your  parley  and  your  prate, 
And  leave  your  charges  in  extremity 
To  join  this  gossipioff  Gemot?     St.  Bride ! 
Is  Somerset  not  worth  your  pains,  my  Ijords, 
Or  hath  the  Dane,  too,  from  the  seabord  slunk, 
To  prattle  about  peace  ? 

Ceolwulf.  Lord  Abbot,  hear  us ; 

We  are  not  come  .... 

Dunslan,  Not  come  to  pule  and  prate  ? 

What  are  ye  come  for  ?     If  aught  else  ye  seek, 
Ye  seek  it  where  it  is  not.     Back  to  your  charge! 

JEUielric,  You  will  not  hear,  my  Lord.  We  have  no  charge — 
We  have  no  force.     Our  men  are  slain— ourselves 
Escaped  by  miracle.     The  Northmen,  led 
By  Sweyne  and  Olaf,  landed  yesternight 
In  Porlock  Bay  and  clipped  us  round  at  Stoke, — 
And,  thinned  as  we  had  been,  we  fell  perforce 
An  easy  prey.    Not  twenty  men  are  left 
To  tell  the  tale. 

Dunstan.  In  Porlock  Bay !     At  Stoke ! 

— Have  I  not  bid  you  to  your  posts,  my  Lords, 
And  must  I  bid  you  twice  ?    Get  ye  hence  all. 
If  news  ye  came  for,  ye  have  heard  it. — Stop, 
Ceolwulf.    Whither  go  the  Northmen  next? 

Ceolwulf,  To  Glastonbury  it  is  thought,  my  Lord. 

Dunstan.  To  Glastonbury  do  they  go  ?     Alas ! 
My  mother  there  lies  sick.* 

In  this  scene,  the  most  impassioned  of  the  play,  Dunstan  ap- 
pears in  a  new  character ;  and  the  sudden  change  of  his  tone,  when 
informed  of  his  mother's  danger,  is  worthy  of  a  high  dramatist. 

Before  we  meet  Dunstan  again  a  further  change  has  come  over 
him.  His  mother  is  dead — dead  in  consequence  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  her  son's  pernicious  intngues.  Retribution  has 
begun.     If  Edwin  is  deprived  of  his  bride^  Dunstan  stands  bereft 
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of  his  mother^  tbe  only  link  that  bound  him  to  the  humanities  of 
life.  A  deeper  calamity  still  has  overtaken  him.  His  faith  in 
himself  is  gone  ;  and  henceforward  his  strength  is  the  strength  of 
do^ed  resolution  alone.  As  such  it  bursts  forth  once  more  in  the 
cx>ncluding  scene  of  the  drama.  In  one  point  he  was  vulnerable ; 
and  we  feel  that  the  iron  has  entered  into  his  soul.  He  has  lost  the 
wholeness  and  adamantine  unity  of  his  being.  He  may  stand 
among  the  ruins  which  he  overshadows^  but  the  fortress  of  his  soul 
is  rifted  from  the  base  to  the  battlements.  Victory  itself  could  not 
restore  Dunstan  to  what  he  was :— - 

*  Why  did  I  quit  the  Cloister  ?     I  have  fought 
The  battles  of  Jehovah ;  I  have  braved 
The  perfidies  of  Courts,  the  wrath  of  Kings, 
Desertion,  treachery, — and  I  murmured  not, — 
Tbe  fall  from  puissance,  the  shame  of  flight, 
The  secret  knife,  the  public  proclamation, — 
And  how  am  I  rewarded  ?     God  hath  raised 
New  enemies  against  me, — from  without 
The  furious  Northman, — from  within,  far  worse. 
Heart-sickness  and  a  subjugating  grief. 
She  was  my  friend — I  had  but  her — no  more, 
No  other  upon  earth — and  as  for  Heaven, 
I  am  as  they  that  seek  a  sign,  to  whom 
No  sign  is  given.    My  Mother !     Oh,  my  Mother !' — ^p.  236. 

From  this  moment  calamity  after  calamity  overtakes  the  monas- 
tic party.  Every  hour  brings  intelligence  of  some  new  town 
sacked,  or  monastery  burned,  by  the  Danes.  Thirsting  for  re- 
venge on  the  murderers  of  his  mother,  Dunstan  stoops  to  conciliate, 
and  offers  terms  to  the  king :  but  Elgiva  has  fallen ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  reply  with  which  his  reluctant  proposals  are 
greeted : — 

'  Herald.  My  Lord,  he  saith 

That  with  a  bloody  and  a  barbarous  hand 

You  have  torn  out  the  very  sweetest  life 

That  ever  sanctified  humanity. 

He  saith  that  should  he  covenant  to  make  peace 

With  the  revolted  Angels,  yet  with  you 

He  would  not,  for  he  deems  you  more  accursed. 

And  deeper  in  perdition.     And  he  saith 

Not  she  that  died  at  Gibeah,  whose  twelve  parts 

Sent  several  through  the  borders  and  the  coasts 

Raised  Israel,  was  avenged  more  bloodily 

Than  shall  Elgiva  be,  the  murdered  Queen. 

Wherefore  he  bids  you  come  to  battle  forth, 

Aud  add  another  crime  or  answer  this.' — p.  244. 

The  concluding  scene  is  in  the  Cathedral  of  Malpas^  where  the 
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monks  have  been  performing  a  service  of  thanksgiving  for  their 
victory.  On  a  bier  in  the  transept  lies  the  body  of  Elgiva  await- 
ing burial,  where  it  is  found  by  Edwin,  who,  mortally  wounded, 
has  risen  from  his  bed  in  the  delirium  of  fever  and  made  his  at- 
tendants conduct  him  to  the  church  in  which  his  wife  was  to  be 
interred.  The  wanderings  of  the  young  king  on  recognising  the 
corpse,  and  the  breaking  out  of  his  mind  into  light  and  passion 
the  moment  before  his  death,  are  deeply  affecting,  and  appear 
to  us,  when  compared  with  Leolfs  last  interview  with  Elgiva, 
a  remarkable  and  instructive  instance  of  the  difference  between 
the  tragic  and  the  pathetic.  In  this  scene  the  injurer  and'  the 
injured  are  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  confronted.  The 
king's  wound  opens  again,  and  as  the  blood  flows  from  him 
his  fever  abates,  and  he  knows  the  voice  of  his  destroyer.  He 
dies  summoning  Dunstan  to  answer  the  cry  of  innocent  blood  at 
the  judgment-seat  of  Heaven.  At  the  same  moment  the  battle- 
shout  of  the  Danes  is  heard  as  they  surmount  the  walls  and  burst 
the  gates  of  the  destined  city ;  and  it  is  in  the  strength  of  despair 
that  Dunstan,  collecting  once  more  his  energies,  exclaims — 

^  Give  me  the  crucifix.     Bring  out  the  relics. 
Host  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  forth  once  again !' 

The  scene  which  we  would  contrast  with  this,  as  exemplifying 
the  pathetic  without  trenching  on  the  tragic,  is  the  only  one  which 
suspends  for  a  moment  the  precipitated  movement  of  the  fifth  Act ; 
and  it  is  the  more  touching  for  its  stillness  in  the  midst  of  com- 
motion, as  it  hangs  like  one  of  those  little  woody  islands  so  often 
seen  dividing  the  waters  of  rivers  just  before  they  reach  the 
rapids : — 

*  Elgha.  Oh  Leolf  I  much 

I  owe  you,  and  if  anght  a  kingdom*B  wealth 
Affords  could  pny  the  debt  .... 

Leolf.  A  kingdom's  wealth ! 

Elgiva !  by  the  heart  the  heart  is  paid. 
You  have  your  kingdom,  my  heart  hath  its  love. 
We  are  provided. 

Elgiva.  Oh!  in  deeds  so  kind, 

And  can  you  be  so  bitter  in  your  words ! 
Have  1  no  offerings  of  the  heart,  wherewith 
Love's  service  to  requite  ? 

Leolf.  The  least  of  boons 

Scattered  by  Royal  charity's  careless  hand 
O'erpays  my  Fcrvice.     To  requite  the  rest, 
All  Tou  possess  is  but  a  bankrupt's  bond. 
This  is  the  last  time  we  shall  speak  together ; 
Forgive  me,  therefore,  if  my  speech  be  bold. 
I  loved  you  once ;  and  in  such  sort  I  loved, 

Tliat 
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That  anguish  hath  but  burnt  the  image  in, 
And  I  must  bear  it  with  me  to  my  grave. 
I  loved  you  once ;  dearest  Elgiva,  yes, 
Even  now  my  lieart  doth  feed  upon  that  love 
Aa  in  its  flower  and  freshness,  ere  the  grace 
And  beauty  of  the  fashion  of  it  perished. 
It  was  too  anxious  to  be  fortunate, 
And  it  must  now  be  buried,  self-embalmed. 
Within  my  breast,  or,  living  there  recluse, 
Talk  to  itself  and  traffic  with  itself; 
And  like  a  miser  that  puts  nothing  out. 
And  .asks  for  no  return,  must  I  tell  o*er 
The  treasures  of  the  past. 

Eigiva,  Can  no  return 

Be  rendered  ?     And  is  gratitude  then  nothing  ? 

Leolf,    To  me  His  nothing — being  less  than  love. 
But  cherish  it  as  to  your  own  eoul  precious! 
The  heavenliest  lot  that  earthly  natures  know 
Is  to  be  affluent  in  gratitude. 
Be  grateful  and  be  happy.     For  myself, 
If  sorrow  be  my  portion,  yet  shall  hope. 
That  springs  from  sorrow  and  aspires  to  Heaven, 
Be  with  me  still.     When  this  disastrous  war 
Is  ended,  I  shall  quit  my  country's  shores, 
A  pilgrim  and  a  suitor  to  the  love 
Which  dies  not  nor  betrays. — What  cry  is  that? 
I  thought  I  heard  a  voice. 

Elgiva.  Oh  Leolf,  Leolf ! 

So  tender,  so  severe ! 

Leolf,  Mistake  me  not. 

I  would  not  be  unjust :  I  have  not  been ; 
Now  less  than  ever  could  I  be,  for  r.ow 
A  sacred  and  judicial  calmness  holds 
Its  mirror  to  my  soul ;  at  once  disclosed 
The  picture  of  Vie  past  presents  itself 
Minute  yet  vivid^  such  as  it  is  seen 
In  his  last  moments  by  a  drowning  man, 
Ijook  at  this  skeleton  of  a  once  green  leaf: 
Time  and  the  elements  conspired  its  fall ; 
The  worm  hath  eaten  out  the  tenderer  parts. 
And  left  this  curious  anatomy 
Distinct  of  structure — made  so  by  decay. 
So,  at  this  moment,  lies  my  life  before  me, — 
In  all  its  intricacies,  all  its  errors — 
And  can  I  be  unjust? 

Elgiva,  Oh,  more  than  just. 

Most  merciful  in  judgment  have  you  been, 
And  even  in  censure  kind. 

Leolf  Our  lives  were  linked 

By 
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By  one  misfortune  and  a  diMtble  fault. 

It  wag  my  folly  to  have  fixed  my  hopes 

Upon  the  fruitage  of  a  budding  heart. 

It  was  your  fault, — the  lighter  foult  by  far, — 

Being  the  bud  to  «eem  to  be  the  berry. 

The  first  inconstancy  of  unripe  years 

Is  Nature's  error  on  the  way  to  truth. 

But,  hark!  another  cry!  They «all  us  hence.' 
I  I-  ■•  » 
If  this  scene  is  the  only  break  \n.the  changeful  rapidity  of  the 
action  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  drama^  on  the  other  hand^  in 
the  earlier  part,  there  are  few  exceptions  to  H\e  smoothness  and 
even  tenor  of  its  way.  We  consider  the  contrast  in  this  respect 
to  be' stronger  than  is  warrantable;  yet  some  justification  may 
be  alleged  in  the  art  with  which  the  earlier  portions  prepare 
us  for  the  catastrophe,  not  only  by  familiarising  us  vidth  the  cha- 
racters of  the  drama  and  the  part  assigned  to  each,  but  also  by 
impressing  us  with  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  and 
making  us  thoroughly  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  age.  We  feel 
that  the  action  of  the  drama  is  advancing  surely,  though  silently. 
All  day  long  we  watch  the  exhalations  ascending :  gradually  they 
form  themselves  into  a  canopy  over  the  fatal  plain ;  and  as  in  a 
moment  the  sun  sets,  the  collected  storm  bursts,  and  the  thunder- 
bolt falls. 

The  instantaneousness  of  the  retribution  which  overtakes  the 
monastic  party  is  not  warranted  by  the  chronological  fact; 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  stretched 
too  far  the  dramatist's  privilege  by  this  condensation  of  events. 
The  true  cause  of  the  Danish  conquest  is  to  be  found  in  the 
divisions  of  England ;  and  by  the  eye  of  the  Seer^  cause  and 
effect  are  seen  together  as  one.  In  real  life  our  actions  are  so 
various,  the  tissue  so  confused,  and  the  interval  between  our 
deeds  and  their  results  so  considerable,  that  few  men  discover  the 
moral  of  the  drama ;  experience  comes  too  late,  and  we  are  left 
practically  to  walk  by  faith,  not  sight.  The  poet,  by  a  selection 
of  events  not  less  ideal  than  his  creation  of  character,  and  by  a 
privilege  of  compression  which  connects  historical  facts  with  their 
moral  causes,  reduces  the  chaos  of  outward  circumstance  to  order, 
and  illuminates  it  with  the  Jight  of  intellectual  truth.  For  this 
reason  '  all  injurious  bonds '  of  Time  are  as  easily  broken  through 
in  the  poet*s  marshalling  of  causes  and  effects  as  are  those  of  Space 
in  the  battles  of  the  Gods. 

We  should  have  wished  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  humour 
with  which  several  scenes  abound,  as  well  as  of  the  keen  remarks, 
sarcasms,  and  truths  put  in  edgewise,  that  diversify  them.     We 
should  have  been  well  pleased  also  to  extract  Wulfstan's  descrip- 
tion 
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tion  of  Oxford :  it  will  touch  a  s^pathetic  chord  in  many  a  heart 
that  turns  with  gratitude  and  love  to  that  '  ancient  and  venerable 
University/  which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  remains 
still  a  secure  asylum  for  learning  and  recluse  genius.  But  our 
space  admits  only  the  following  passage  taken  from  the  first  scene 
in  which  Edwin  and  Elgiva  converse  together  : — 

*  Elgiva,  What  a  charm 

*     The  neighbouring  grove  to  this  lone  chamber  lends ! 
I've  loved  it  from  my  childhood.     How  long  since 
Is  it  that  standing  in  this  compassed  window 
The  blackbird  sang  us  forth ;  from  yonder  bough 
That  hides  the  arbour,  loud  and  full  at  first 
Warbling  his  invitations,  then  with  pause 
And  fraction  fitfully  as  evening  fell, 
The  while  the  rooks,  a  spotty  multitude, 
Far  distant  crept  across  the  amber  sky  ! ' 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  observe  on  some  faults  and  failures  in 
'  Edwin  the  Fair,'  one  failure  especially  which  surprises  us  in  so 
elaborate  a  work,  and  one  fault  which  we  regard  as  by  no  means 
a  trifling  one.  The  underplot  of  Emma  and  Ernway,  which  in 
the  beginning  holds  out  the  expectation  of  a  light  and  pleasant 
interest  to  be  interwoven  with  the  darker  tissue  of  the  main  story, 
very  soon  falls  short  of  its  promise,  is  but  imperfectly  blended  as 
the  play  proceeds,  and  at  the  conclusion  is  left  at  a  loose  end  with 
hardly  a  hint  of  what  we  are  to  suppose  the  upshot.  Ernway  is 
utterly  superfluous;  and  Emma,  but  that  she  makes  herself 
agreeable,  would  be  felt  to  be  almost  equally  so.  It  is  clear  to 
us  that  in  the  introduction  of  these  characters  the  author  made  a 
false  start,  that  he  did  not  see  his  way  before  him  distinctly,  that 
he  trusted  to  Fortune  to  '  shape  his  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  he 
might,*  and  that  Fortune  used  him  but  scurvily  in  the  matter. 
This  failure  we  cannot  regard  as  unimportant ;  but  the  other  fault 
which  we  have  to  notice  is  a  more  serious  one.  The  device  of 
Dunstan,  in  conjunction  with  the  Queen  Mother,  for  betraying 
Edwin  and  Elgiva  into  an  intercourse  fatal  to  honour  and  inno- 
cence is  in  our  judgment  not  only  a  blemish  in  the  poetical  con- 
ception of  Dunstan's  character,  but  a  feature  as  derogatory  to  the 
higher  interests  of  the  story  as  it  is  offensive  in  itself.  Dunstan 
is  sufficiently  exhibited  in  his  character  of  tempter  by  the  scene  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  procure  the  abdication  of  Edwin  :  it  was 
therefore  unnecessary  to  embody  the  craft  of  the  fanatic  in  a  form 
so  mean  as  well  as  so  wicked.  The  scene  in  question  too  occurring 
BO  early  in  the  work  may  have  the  effect  of  presenting  Dunstan  in 
a  light  so  odious  as  to  incapacitate  some  readers  from  doing 
justice  to  the  loftier  part  of  Dunstan's  character. 

The 
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The  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  Mr.  Taylor  s  poetry 
appear  to  us  its  manliness  and  its  truth.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
writes  not  from  any  peculiar  theory  of  the  poetic  art^  though 
this  has  been  often  attributed  to  him,  but  in  the  manner  most 
natural  to  him,  and  most  congenial  with  his  general  estimate 
of  things.  It  is  on  a  moral  base  that  the  intellectual  fabric  of 
his  poetry  rests.  Hence  an  entire  absence  of  false  sentiment 
and  factitious  effects :  hence  also,  in  a  volume  which  is  a  perfect 
storehouse  of  observation  and  reflection,  we  shall  search  in  vain 
for  a  single  remark  put  forward  for  its  brilliancy  rather  than 
its  truth.  He  never  solicits  our  sympathy  for  morbid  sorrows : 
for  real  afflictions  he  never  pushes  it  beyond  the  limits  of  what 
is  just  and  salutary.  An  excess  of  pathos  is  a  frequent  source 
of  weakness  in  modern  poetry,  though,  as  we  are  glad  to  observe, 
it  exists  in  a  much  less  degree  than  it  did  once.  In  the  lower 
departments  of  our  literature  we  still  find  the  traces  of  an  evil 
as  great.  We  allude  to  that  gross  and  plebeian  cranng  for  the  har- 
rowing and  the  horrible,  which  disgraces  the  popular  literature  of 
a  neighbouring  country.  No  doubt  persons  will  alwaj-s  be  found 
who  prefer  intoxicating  drugs  to  the  purer  aliments  of  the  mind : 
but  as  there  exists  also  a  class  of  readers  who  look  for  moral  and 
mental  benefits  as  the  result  of  study,  and  who  have  not  forgotten 
that  poetry  is  a  study,  we  rejoice,  not  only  on  literary  grounds  but 
also  for  higher  reasons,  that  for  this  class  such  books  as  <  Edwin 
the  Fair '  are  still  provided.  It  is  a  work  full  of  those  thoughts 
which  make  books  dear  to  us,  and  yet  leave  us  independent  of 
books.  It  is  solid  in  its  material,  severe  in  its  structure,  and  ele- 
vating in  its  spirit.  It  has  no  ornaments  that  distract  the  attention 
from  the  robust  and  permanent  attributes  of  true  poetry^  no 
subtleties  that  destroy  breadth  of  dramatic  effect.  It  is  nowhere 
so  concise  as  to  be  obscure,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  free  from 
that  diffuseness  which  makes  the  best  thoughts  as  inefSective  as  a 
musical  string  relaxed  till  it  can  yield  no  sound. 

With  reference  to  our  introductory  remarks,  we  must  also  ob- 
serve, that  in  some  respects  Mr.  Taylor*s  poetry  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  other  poets  of  this  age,  whose  merits  are  unquestioned 
and  have  stood  the  ordeal  of  time :  we  allude  in  particular  to  his 
aptitude  for  observing  character  and  action.  It  is  not  only  man, 
but  men,  that  he  takes  for  the  subject-matter  of  his  verse :  men  in 
all  the  relations  of  social  and  political  life,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, — 
men  awake  to  all  the  excitements  of  a  busy  career,  and  fulfilling 
their  parts  with  a  healthy  energy.  Mr.  Taylor  seldom  writes  as 
a  metaphysician,  though  frequmUy  as  a  philosopher.  As  uncon- 
sciousness is  a  necessary  condition  of  healthfulness  of  cha- 
racter, so  a  certain  suspension  of  poetic  consciousness  appears 
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to  be  requisite  for  the  vigorous  conception  of  character; — 
which  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  metaphysicians  have  never 
been  dramatists.  It  is  as  ill-judged  to  exercise  the  critical  and 
the  creative  faculties  at  the  same  moment  as  it  would  be  to 
combine  the  statue  with  the  anatomical  model  by  the  use  of 
some  transparent  material^  and  call  upon  us  at  once  to  admire  the 
outward  beauty  of  man^s  shape  and  the  marvels  of  his  internal 
economy.  In  Mr.  Taylor  s  poetry  we  never  come  to  an  analysis 
of  the  feelings^  for  it  is  not  the  passions,  but  men  impassioned,  that 
he  describes :  we  seldom  come  to  any  long  strain  of  merely  specu- 
lative meditation,  for  his  subject  is  not  thovght  in  itself,  but 
thoughtful  men.  Passion  appears  to  be  valued  chiefly  as  leading 
to  action:  nay,  action  itselfis  in  some  degree  subordinated  to  reflec- 
tion, though  reflection  of  so  practical  a  character  as  to  be  in  fact  a 
form  of  action.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  he  pays  his  tribute  to  the 
age  and  reflects  its  spirit.  Belonging,  on  the  whole,  to  the  active 
school,  his  poetry  is,  though  never  '  sicklied  over,*  yet  sometimes 
shadowed  over  with  the  cast  of  thought  (we  do  not  mean  mys- 
tical thought),  in  a  degree  which  makes  the  principal  difference 
between  him  and  our  early  dramatists.  So  far  as  this  predomi- 
nance of  practical  thought  and  fixed  purpose  tends  to  weaken 
bis  sympathy  for  natural  and  healthy  passion,  it  necessarily  tends 
to  injure  the  popular  interest  of  his  dramas,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  that  perfect  spontaneity  of  movement  and  redundant  life  which 
characterizes  those  of  our  early  literature.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  blended  dignity  of  thought  and  a  sedate  moral  habit  invests 
Mr.  Taylor*s  poetry  with  a  stateliness  in  which  the  drama  is 
generally  deficient,  and  makes  his  writings  illustrate,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  new  form  of  the  art — such  a  form  indeed  as  we  might 
expect  the  written  drama  naturally  to  assume  if  it  were  to  revive 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  maintain  itself  as  a  branch  of 
literature  apart  from  the  stage. 


Art.  IV. — Medii  ^vi  Kalendarium :  or  Dates,  Charters,  and 
Customs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  Kalendars  from  the  Tenth 
to  the  Fifteenth  Century;  and  an  Alphabetical  Digest  o/ob^ 
solete  Names  of  Days;  forming  a  Glossary  of  ike  Dates  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  Tables  and  other  Aids  for  ascertaining 
Dates.     By  R.  T.  Hampspn.    2  vpls.    London.  1841. 

THHE  plan  anoihtenuon  oT  this' work  may  be  best  told  in  the 
•■"    words  of  the  author. 

*  Of  a  work  which  is  chiefly  founded  on  information  derived  from 
manuscript  or  printed  sources,  little  explanation  can  be  necessary.    The 
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original  intention  was  to  cast  into  the  form  of  a  glossary  as  many  of  the 
terms  now  obsolete,  being  employed  in  mediaeval  chronology,  as  could 
be  obtained  by  a  diligent  research,  and  to  assign  the  bearing  of  each  as 
nearly  as  it  could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
plan  it  soon  became  obvious  that  the  utility  of  the  glossary  would  be 
considerably  enlarged  by  determining*  the  age  of  the  term  itself;  and 
the  attempt  to  effect  this  object  with  exactitude  has  necessarily  intro- 
duced a  multitude  of  ecclesiastical  and  legal  antiquities  which  were  not 
contemplated  in  the  first  design,  but  which  are  indispensable  in  many 
cases  to  confer  probability  on  explanations  respecting  which  there  may 
be  conflicting  opinions.  Writers  of  considerable  eminence  on  eccle- 
siastical subjects  connected  with  chronology  do  not  always  agree  in  deter- 
mining the  year  in  which  several  of  the  principal  feasts  were  instituted. 
The  variation  sometimes  extends  to  one  or  two  centuries,  and  occasions 
difficulties  which  are  not  always  to  be  surmounted.  In  such  cases  the 
leading  opinions  are  given,  with  references  to  the  authorities  on  which 
they  are  founded Innumerable  instances  may  be  readily  col- 
lected from  the  glossary,  in  which  it  has  been  a  principal  object  to 
assemble,  in  an  alphabetical  order,  whatever  might  tend  to  elucidate  the 
obscurities  of  the  chronology  of  the  middle  ages.  In  order  the  better  to 
preserve  the  utility  of  this  department  of  the  work  by  removing  from  it 
everything  that  did  not  immediately  belong  to  the  explanations,  it  became 
necessary  either  to  reject  many  curious  and  not  altogether  useless  facts, 
or  to  embody  them  in  a  separate  department.  The  latter  course  has  been 
pursued. 

*  The  Kalendars,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  found  of  considerable  ser- 
vice. They  are  six  in  number,  of  which  two  are  incorporated  in  one, 
but  the  others  are  distinct.  They  range  from  tlie  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
contain  all  the  information  which  can  be  expected  from  works  of  their 
description.  Of  one,  of  which  the  original  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
property  of  King  Athelstan,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  contains  much 
matter  that  is  not  likely  to  prove  remarkably  useful,  and  it  has  been 
presented  more  as  a  literary  curiosity  than  as  an  assistant  in  chronology. 
The  obits  of  another  have  been  retained,  so  far  as  they  could  be  read  by 
the  transcriber,  because  it  is  possible  that  one  or  other  of  them  may  de- 
termine the  date  of  some  particular  fact.  For  instance,  we  know  from 
the  Saxon  Chronicles  that  the  battle  of  Maiden  was  fought  in  the  year 
993,  and  we  ascertain,  what  is  not  mentioned  by  our  historians,  from  the 
obit  of  Byrhtnoth,  that  it  took  place  on  the  11th  of  August.' 

Mr.  Hampapn  makes  no  parade  of  his  researches,  but  he  has 
diligently  consulted  manuscript  authorities,  and  brought  forward 
much  new  and  very  curious  matter^  hitherto  neglected  or  unem- 

Eloyed.  He  is,  nevertheless,  rather  deficient  in  knowledge ;  and 
e  has  fallen  into  many  errors  and  inaccuracies,  displaying  want  of 
editorial  care.  These  defects^  which  we  will  pass  over,  are,  how- 
ever, of  very  secondary  importance  when  compared  with  the 
flippant  and  irreverent  spirit  by   which  the  work  is  completely 

deformed. 
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deformecl.  Such  passages  as  those  relating  to  the  anointing  of 
OUT  Queen  (i.  194),  and  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  (i.  242), 
and  the  articles  upon  the  Sunday  (ii.  344),  and  the  Sabbath  (ii. 
344),  are  most  reprehensible;  and  the  coarse  and  outrageous 
abuse  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ChVirch  is  in  that  tone  which^ 
instead  of  checking  superstition,  only  promotes  scoffing  at  all 
faith,  all  devotion,  and-all  religious  observances  whatever.  We 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  pass  this  heavy  censure  upon  a 
work  which  might  have  been  rendered  very  useful  to  historical 
students :  but  we  must  do  our  duty ;  and  strongly  therefore  re  - 
commend,  in  its  place,  the -clear  and  accurate  *  Chronology  of 
History y  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas — which,  though  less  discursive, 
and  less  costly,  contains  all  the  information  which  can  be  prac- 
tically required. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  free  from  the  labour  of  ascer- 
taining the  dates  occurring  in  historical  or  legal  documents 
can  have  no  notion  of  the  perplexity  in  which  such  inquiries 
are  involved.  Take,  for  example,  an  era  apparently  occasion- 
ing so  small  a  hitch  as  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Yet  our 
New  Year's  Day  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  only  New  Year's  Day 
to  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of  the  European  community. 
Double-headed  Janus,  it  is  true,  maintained  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  written  kalendars,  which,  by  tradition,  always  followed  the 
Roman  computation,  so  as  to  enable  those  who  chose  to  reckon 
by  kalends,  nones,  and  ides  to  do  so:  still  the  practical  caput 
amu  shifted  about,  so  as  to  compel  you  to  be  constantly  on  your 
guard.  A  very  general  commencement  was  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation,  or  the  25th  March,  which  continued  in  use  in  this 
country  until  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style  in  1752;  and 
although  this  change  is  a  matter  of  great  notoriety,  it  has  never- 
theless been  repeatedly  forgotten  by  those  who  have  had  to  deal 
with  documents  of  comparatively  recent  dates^  but  anterior  to 
that  alteration.  We  have  known  persons,  otherwise  well-informed^ 
woefully  puzzled  at  the  fractiond-looking  dates,  e,  g.  14  January, 
I74|,  by  which  careful  writers  included  the  strict  legal  computa- 
tion, and  the  other  which  was  finding  its  way  into  use,  though  not 
recognised  by  law. 

Midwinter,  Yule,  or  Christmas  day,  was  a  very  common  era  for 
the  commencement  of  the  solar  year,  and  appears  to  have  been 
in  use  from  the  age  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  about  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  was  a  considerable  degree  of  thought,  or,  as  we 
should  now  call  it,  philosophy,  in  causing  the  new  year  to  begin 
from  the  ^  mother-night/  whence,  as  it  seems,  the  sun,  having 
completed  his  circle,  starts  forth  again  in  his  race.  How  amusing 
it  is  to  trace  etymologies  to  their  remote  source,  and  yet  how 
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sure  and  certain  is  the  path  when  once  it  is  faua<l.  Yule  and 
Golffotha  look  as  if  there  was  not  the  slightest  kindred  between 
them :  yet  they  are  both  of  the  same  stocky  about  as  near  as  first 
cousins  once  removed.  Their  common  parent  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew  ^^,  to  turn  or  roll.  This  root  reappears  in  volvo,  xuXiw, 
quellen,  wcdlen,*  and  all  their  derivatives.  From  hence  comes, 
by  emphatic  duplication,  h^h:^,  a  wheel ;  and,  as  denoting  its  round 
and  rolling  form;  rbih>,  a  skull,  whence  Golgotha.  Such  was  the 
flow  of  form  and  thought  in  this  great  branch  of  the  Semitic 
language.  In  the  Teutonic,  the  primitive  root  became  Hweol 
(A.  S.)  and  Hinlt  more  commonly  written  YuU ;  and  this  term 
grew  to  be  applied  to  the  winter  solstice,  because  the  sun  then 
begins  to  turn  on  wheel  round  .*  hence  the  season  is  also  termed 
Sonnenwende — as  will  be  well  recollected  by  those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  the  great  Teutonic  epic,  the  Niebelungen  Lay. 

Yule,  at  least,  is  easily  found,  being  a  fixed  time-mark ;  but  a 
more  puzzling  mode  of  computation  was  the  one  which  very  gene- 
rally prevailed  in  legal  documents  and  transactions  in  France, 
according  to  which  the  new  year  began  at  Easter.  Consequently, 
the  computable  solar  year  varied  in  duration  as  well  as  in  its 
commencement  in  every  year  of  the  paschal  cycle ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  the  paschal  year  may  include  thirteen  lunar  months,  or  nearly 
tfco  Aprils,  it  is  impossible,  except  from  internal  evidence,  to 
determine  to  tohich  end  they  respectively  belong. 

But  all  these  puzzles,  with  respect  to  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining 
the  particular  days  in  the  course  of  it.  Amongst  us,  nothing 
appears  so  easy  and  so  evidently  the  thing,  as  to  count  on  and 
on  consecutively,  through  the  kalendar  month  as  it  runs :  but 
this  plain  mode  of  computation  was,  during  the  middle  ages, 
entirely  disregarded.  The  nearest  approach  they  ever  made  to 
such  a  mode  of  reckoning  was  when  they  eiAployed  the  Roman 
Kalendar.  But  that  plan  was  rarely  adopted :  they  almost  uni- 
versally quoted  the  date  simply  by  what,  as  the  case  may  be,  was 

*  Geseniuf,  in  his  Lexicon  Hebraicum  Manaale,  an  able  though  deeply-tainted 
work,  lias  a  very  curioui  article  in  which  he  pursues  the  ramifications  of  this  root 
through  many  other  languages  and  dialects.  Gesenius  is,  throughout,  an  excellent 
example  of  German  industry,  and  also  of  the  conceit  of  German  neology.  He  illus- 
trates a  peculiar  Hebrew  idiom  by  a  comparison  with  German  and  English  phrases 
in  the  following  manner :  *<der  Fremde  mit  welchem  ich  gegessen  babe :  im  Engliscbeii 
mit  u^hioh — x.  b.  M«  books  which  I  dUdS"*  (LehrgebUude,  p.  741.)  But,  after  a  while, 
he  bethought  him,  and  he  favours  us  in  his  Errata  with  a  correction — ^<S.  744  1.  8,  muss 
die  Englische  redensart  vollstUndig  heissen :  the  bookt  which  I  did  you  say  o/.**  This 
reminds  one  of  George  Faulkener  s  celebrated  enatum,  '  In  the  last  number  of  our 
Gazette — For  her  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond — readr—hi%  Grace  Uie  Duchess  of 
Richmond.''  And  this  acute  judge  of  the  niceties  of  living  languages  asks  us,  u|)on 
philological  grounds,  to  surrender  our  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures! 
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either  the  Christian  name  or  the  nickname  of  the  day.  Thus^  the 
29th  of  December  might  be  quoted  as  '  Dum  medium  silerdium,' 
or  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  k  Beckett  or  the  Feast  of  St. 
M arcellus  or  St.  Eyroul.  The  30th  of  December  might  be 
equally  the  Feast  of  St.  Sabinus^  or  of  St.  Anysia^  or  St.  Maxi- 
mus.  The  12th  of  April  may  be  quoted  as  Broncheria,  or  the 
Feast  of  St.  Saba,  or  St.  Zeno>  or  St.  Julius,  or  St  Victor,  and 
so  on ;  and  what  may  be  termed  the  governing  name — that  is  to 
say,  the  one  in  most  repute— *varies  in  each  country,  and  often  in 
each  diocese. 

The  first  of  the  before  mentioned  classes  of  denominations 
arose  from  the  designation  given  to  the  day  from  the  initial  words 
of  some  one  of  the  Introits,  Lessons,  Collects,  or  other  portions  of 
the  church  service^  which  emphatically  impressed  themselves  in  the 
memory  of  the  hearers.  Such  phrases  as  '  Da  pacem,*  a  com- 
mon denomination  of  the  eighteenth  Sunday  after  Whitsimtide ; 
*  Commovisti  terram  et  eonturbasti  earn,'  for  Sexagesima  Sun- 
day ;  and  *  Dum  medium  silentium,*  for  Sunday  in  Christmas- 
week  (being  the  instance  above  quoted),  are  all  portions  of  the 
Introits  or  other  services  appertaining  to  the  respective  festivals. 
Something  like  this  prevails  at  the  present  day  amongst  school- 
boys, or  at  least  did  prevail  in  our  time.  *  Hurrah !  to«morn>w 
is  Stir  up  Sunday ' — the  Sunday  before  Advent,  whose  Collect 
announces  the  glad  approach  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 

A  second  dass  of  denominations  arose  from  usages  and  games 
annexed  to  peculiar  days  or  feasts.  '  Camiprivium '  announced 
the  sorrowful  news  that  flesh-meat  was  to  be  banished  from 
the  table,  and  '  Camivora'  that  beef  might  appear  again. 
'  Broncheria,*  or  Palm-Sunday,  told  of  the  strewing  of  the 
branches ;  *  Bohordicum,'  of  the  mock  fight  (or  rather  not  mock, 
for  many  a  head  was  broken  in  right  earnest)  on  the  first  and 
second  Sundays  in  Lent  '  Der  blaue  Montag,'  and  '  Der 
schwarze  Sontag,  are  so  called  in  Germany  from  the  colours 
of  the  church-luingings  on  Septuagesima  Monday  and  Passion 
Sunday. 

But  the  great  source  of  these  denominations  arose  from  the 
practice  of  appropriating  each  day  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
Saints  of  Holy  Church — their  birth,  their  sufferings,  their  death. 
Thus  did  the  temporal  history  of  the  Church  militant  become  incor- 
porated, so  to  speak,  in  the  chronicle  of  life ;  at  first,  by  popular 
veneration  or  ecclesiastical  usage,  not  having  any  positive  sanction, 
but  in  later  periods  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  papal  see. 

We  have  inserted  three  red-letter  days  in  our  kalendar  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  expunged — 
the  5th  of  November,  the  30th  of  January,  and  the  29th  of  May. 

The 
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The  services  appointed  for  those  anniversaries  nourish  any  feelings 
rather  than  those  of  Christian  devotion^  love,  or  charity.  It  is  a 
pain  to  hear  them.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  those  who  framed 
them,  in  these  days  they  are  merely  angry  memorials  of  political 
sentiments  travestied  into  devotional  language.  The  heathen 
Roman  raised  his  trophies  of  perishable  materials,  in  order  that 
the  memory  of  the  triumph  over  the  enemy  might  decay  and  wear 
away :  we  engrave  the  chronicle  of  our  unhappy  dissensions  upon 
the  very  altar  of  holiness.  Repeal  the  statutes  passed  when  men's 
minds  were  troubled  by  fear,  or  excited  by  hatred  or  revenge. 
Let  the  Church  appoint  one  annual  solemn  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
national  mercies^  and  one  other  annual  day  of  humiliation  for 
national  sins^  and  relieve  herself  from  the  odious  necessity  of  cast- 
ing three  annual  gauntlets  of  defiance  against  those  whom  she 
seeks  to  reclaim  into  her  fold. 

Without  doubt,  many  a  name  was  inserted  in  the  mediaeval 
kalendar  upon  doubtful  traditions ;  yet  these  have  been  some- 
what exaggerated;  and  when  it  has  been  triumphantly  pointed 
out  (if  we  recollect  rightly,  by  Geddes)  as  a  proof  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  middle  ages,  that  they  converted  the  Almanac  itself 
into  a  saint,  under  the  title  of  Sanchis  Almachius,  the  critics  quite 
forget  the  fact  that  Saint  Almachius^  a  primitive  martyr,  h&ng 
appropriated  to  the  1st  of  January  by  Venerable  Bede,  it  is 
possible  that  his  name,  altered  and  corrupted,  became  that  of 
the  calendar.  At  least,  this  etymoli^y  is  about  as  satisfactory  as 
any  which  we  find  in  the  dicticmaries. 

Such  immethodical  modes  of  marking  time  by  names  and 
quotations,  appear  strange  enough  to  us;  but  the  system  will 
become  perfectly  intelligible  if  we  advert  to  the  fact^  that  mere 
numbers  obtain  hardly  any  hold  upon  the  memory.  In  those 
ages,  when  little  was  written  and  less  could  be  read,  when  you 
had  neither  an  almanac  bound  in  your  pocket-book  nor  hanging 
on  your  wall,  the  old  fashion  was  the  best  process  by  which 
to  fix  a  day,  in  the  common  run  of  life,  permanently  in  the 
recollection.  The  mind  yearns  for  distinct  identity.  We  have 
often  thought  it  must  be  the  last  stage  of  human  annihilation 
when  John  Thompson,  upon  entering  the  police  service,  is  sunk 
for  ever  thereafter  in  G  26;  and  such  a  topography  as  that 
presented  by  the  city  of  Washington,  where  A  3  and  B  7  are 
the  only  denominations  of  streets  and  squares,  will  for  ever  de- 
stroy any  pleasant  or  historical  associations  to  any  given  locality. 
We  can  read  with  interest  of  Queen  Philippa  witnessing  a 
tournament  in  Cheapside ;  but  who  would  care  about  it  if  he 
were  told  that  the  soiTold  upon  which  she  sat  to  view  the  sports 
was  erected  in  Z  16  ?    Thus,  the  mediaeval  denominations  of  the 
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dajs  constantly  raised  up  pictures  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
which  supplied  the  want  of  written  information ;  and,  even  in  our 
own  age,  we  may  find  how  much  more  vivid  are  any  recollections 
annexed  to  analogous  instances,  than  those  which  you  must 
designate  by  mere  numbers.  Try,  if  you  can,  to  remember  any 
given  event  which  happened  to  you  last  year,  and  you  will  find 
how  much  more  natuially  you  can  fix  yourself  by  any  of  the  few 
festivals  which  are  left  us — yea,  even  by  the  Lord  Mayor  s  day— 
than  by  any  figure  in  the  kalendar. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  at  the  present  era,  when 
the  principles  of  the  Church  are  so  anxiously  scrutinised  by 
friends  and  foes,  to  recollect  how  and  in  what  manner  our  present 
kalendar  of  Festivals  and  Saints*  days  was  formed.  Our  Re- 
formers truly  and  reverently  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of 
honouring  antiquity.  They  found  '  a  number  of  dead  men's  names, 
not  over-eminent  in  their  lives  either  for  sense  or  morals,  crowding 
the  kalendar,  and  jostling  out  the  festivals  of  the  first  saints  and 
martyrs.'  The  mediseval  Church,  as  the  Romanists  still  do,  dis- 
tinguished between  days  of  Obligation  and  days  of  Devotion. 
Now,  under  the  Reformation  only  some  of  the  former  class,  the 
Feasts  of  ObUgation,  were  and  are  retained,  being  such  as  were 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  our  Lord,  or  to  those  whose  names 
are  pre-eminent  in  the  Gospels: — the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
Apostles,  the  Baptist  as  the  Precursor,  and  St.  Stephen  as  the 
Proto-martyr ;  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  as  Evangelists;  the 
Holy  Innocents,  as  the  earliest  who  suffered  on  Christ's  account ; 
the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels,  to  remind  us  of  the 
benefits  received  by  the  ministry  of  angels ;  and  All  Saints  as  the 
memorial  of  all  those  who  have  died  in  the  faith.  Surely  no 
method  could  have  been  better  devised  than  such  a  course  for 
making  time,  a»  it  passes,  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church, 

The  principle  upon  which  certain  festivals  of  Devotion  still  re- 
tained in  the  kalendar  prefixed  to  the  Common  Prayer,  and  usually 
printed  in  italics,  were  selected  from  among  the  rest,  is  more  obscure. 
Many  of  them  evidently  indicate  names  which  had  been  peculiarly 
honoured  of  old  in  the  Church  of  England : — St.  Alban,  the  proto- 
martyr  of  Britain ;  Augustin,  the  apostle  of  the  English  race  ;  Ve- 
nerable Bede ;  and  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  real  patron  of 
England,  supplanted  in  the  age  of  pseudo-chivalry  by  the  legend- 
ary St.  George.  Others  must  have  been  chosen  for  their  high  sta- 
tion in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church — St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine, 
St.  Martin,  and  St.  Cyprian ;  others  from  their  local  celebrity. 

A  third  class  are.  Saints  who  are  simply  commemorated ;  and 
it  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and^  as  we  believe,  hitherto  quite  unno- 
ticed. 
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ticedj  that  these  Saints'-days^  now  considered  as  the  distinctive 
badges  of  Romanism,  continued  to  retain  their  stations  in  our 
popular  Protestant  English  almanacs  until  the  alteration  of  the 
style  in  1752,  when  they  were  discontinued.  By  what  authority 
this  change  took  place  we  know  not,  but  perhaps  the  books  of 
the  Stationers*  Company  might  solve  this  mystery.  We  take  the 
first  which  lies  before  us,  the  almanac  of  the  venerable  Philomath 
Gadbury : — 

JANUARY,  1733. 

1  CircumcuioH,  17  Anthony. 

2  Abel.  18  Catbed.  Petri. 

3  Enoch.  19  Woolttan. 

4  Chromach.  20  Pr.  W,  bom. 

5  Edward,  Coiifesior.  21  Sejpluaget. 

6  Epifhani/,  22  Theodore. 

7  I  p.  Epijphamf,  23  Term  begiui. 

8  MarceUui.  24  Wilfrede. 

9  Lucian.  26  Comv.  St.  Paul 

10  Agatha.  26  Cletiu. 

11  Higinus.  27  Christopher. 

12  Arcadiufl.  28  Sexitgettma, 

13  Hilary  b.  29  Samuel. 

14  2  pp.  Epiphat^.  30  K.  Charles  I.  mart. 

15  Maanis.  31  Cyriacus. 

16  Kentigem. 

More  amusing,  however,  is  one  of  Gadbury's  rivals,  whom  we 
find  included  in  the  same  volume : — 

*  Poor  Robin,  1733}  a  new  Almanack  after  the  old  fashion,  wherein 
ou  have  an  account  of  the  eclipses,  the  new  moons,  full  moons  and 
alf  moons,  commonly  called  quarters ;  also  the  sign  govenimg,  telling 
you  when  to  cut  your  corns,  pare  your  nails,  and  many  useful  things  not 
to  be  had  anywhere  else,  with  a  discovery  of  an  infallible  method  to  tell 
fortunes  by  the  Twelve  Houses,  being  the  first  after  Bissextile  or  Leap- 
year,  containing  a  two-fold  Kalendar,  viz.:  the  honesty  irue-hearied 

PaOTESTANT  OLD  ACCOUNT,  WITH  THE  MARTYRS  FOR  PURE  RELIGION  ON 

THE  ONE  SIDE,  and  those  who  were  justly  executed  for  plotting  treoion 
and  rebellion  07t  tlie  other.* 

We  select  the  month  that  is  the  richest,  namely  : — 

OCTOBER,  1733. 

1  Remigitu.  1  Jack  Adams. 

2  Leodegar.  2  Phalarie. 

3  Thomas  b.  3  The  season  now 

4  F^nucis.  4  declines  a  little. 

5  Coiistantine.  5  Leave  physic  off, 

6  Magnus.  6  and  stick  to  victual. 

7  20  aft.  Trin.  7  Witt.  Say. 

8  Pelagio.  8  Perillus 

9  Dearris.  9  RainAorwigh. 

10  Pauline.  10  Simon. 

11  K.  Georffe  II.  cr.  11  Nestorius. 

12  Wilfred.  12  Charon. 

13  Amantius.  13  That  flesh  upon  your 

14  21  i^. 
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14  2\afl.  Trin,  U  back  to  lay, 

15  Severus.  Id  That  summer  labour 

16  Gallus.  16  washed  away. 

17  Audrey.  17  Harriion,  the  Butcher. 

18  St  Luke  Evan.  18  Cook,  the  Solicitor. 

19  Ptolemy  19  Scot,  the  Brewer. 

20  Faust.  Virg.  20  Hugh  Peters,  the  Jester. 

21  22  a/t,  TMn.  21  John  Carew. 

22  Coidula  Virg.  22  John  Jones, 

23  Term  begins.  23  Adrian  Scroop, 

24  Areta.  24  Daniel  Axtel. 

25  Crispin.  25  Crispin. 

26  Amandus,  26  Who  lores  the  law 

27  Florence.  27  the  term  is  come, 

28  23a/Y.  Trin.  28  But  my  advice  is 

29  Narcissus.  29  'gree  at  home. 

30  K.  Geoiye  11.  horn.  30  Owen  Bowen. 

31  Julian.  31  Phelps  the  ScribUr. 

We  wish  our  diligent  and  erudite  friend  Sir  Henry  Ellis  would 
take '  Poor  Robin  *  in  hand.  He  beats  us ;  alas !  how  the  keenest  wit 
evaporates  in  the  course  of  a  century.  We  are  utterly  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  joke  of  introducing '  Jack  Adams  *  and '  Phalaris'  amongst 
the  'roundheads.'  '  Poor  Robin/  in  his  day,  was  the  delight,  the 
counsel,  the  guide  of  the  English  country-folk.  They  made  love 
and  beer  by  his  directions ;  wooed  the  siyeetheart  and  tapped  the 
barrel,  in  the  assigned  planetary  hour.  His  kalendar  is  the  great 
treasure-house  for  allusions  to  local  customs  and  popular  sports. 
Quaint  rhymes  and  ludicrous  prose  fill  his  pages,  not  always  the 
most  delicate  or  refined,  yet  perhaps  as  innocuous  as  the  '  useful  in- 
formation *  now  presented  to  the  '  intelligence  of  the  masses,'  by 
his  untaxed  successors — *  B.  Franklin  bom,' '  Voltaire  died,' '  Day 
irhen  Oxford  Dons  get  drunk,'  and  so  on,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Temperance  Almanac,  to  the  great  edification,  without  doubt,  of  the 
numerous  respectable  clergy  and  pious  ladies  by  whom  the  said  So- 
ciety is  patronized.  '  Poor  Robin '  affords  much  matter  for  consi- 
deration. He  shows  that  the  tradition  respecting  the  appropriation 
of  the  days  to  particular  saints  was  considered  by  the  common  people 
as  eminently  Protestant,  that  is  to  say,. as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  that  an  almanac  without  Saints  for  every 
day  was  nought.  We  have  neither  space  nor  leisure  to  pursue  this 
inquiry :  but  we  do  earnestly  wish  that  some  one  well  versed  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  for  instance  Mr.  Palmer,  would  investi- 
gate the  '  Kalendar ;'  not  with  the  view  of  ministering  to  antiqua- 
rian curiosity  or  idle  amusement,  but  as  involving  principles  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  secular  power  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Church  by  the  statute  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  3.  This  Act  commands 
all  our  present  liturgical  festivals  to  be  observed ;  and  their  non- 
observation  is  by  no  means  an  act  of  discretion,  but  a  breach  of 
the  law  of  the  land.      Of  the  peculiar  sports  and  observances 

which 
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which  had  been  attached  by  ancient  usage  and  custom  to  peculiar 
days — the  dancing  round  the  maypole  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Philip  and  St.  James — the  bonfires  on  the  feast  of  the  Baptist — 
and  the  like — ^it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  but  the  main  feature, 
anterior  to  the  Reformation^  was  the  cessation  from  work  and 
labour  upon  such  festivals.  The  people  had  a  time  provided  to 
rejoice  before  the  Lord ;  and  the  exceptions  in  the  Act  show  that 
such  was  still  the  spirit  of  the  age :  those  who  chose  to  work  are 
merely  permitted  to  labour. 

The  Furitans  abolished  the  Church  fasts  and  festivals ;  and  by 
their  ordinance^  8th  June,  1647  (Scobell's  *  Acta  and  Ordi- 
nances,^  p.  81),  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  Easter,  Whit- 
suntide and  all  other  holidays,  were  utterly  suppressed.  But 
they  were  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  how  this  abolition  might  have 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  the  people. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  they  discarded  the  festivals  of  the  Church, 
they  felt  that,  on  the  other,  some  substitute  must  be  provided.  '  To 
the  end,  therefore,  that  there  might  be  a  convenient  time  allotted 
to  scholars,  apprentices,  and  other  servants  for  their  recreation,'  it 
was  by  the  same  prdinance  enacted  that  they  should  have  '  such 
convenient,  reasonable  recreation  and  relaxatitm  from  their  con- 
stant and  ordinary  labour,  on  every  second  Tuesday  in  the 
month  throughout  the  year,  as  formerly  they  had  used  to  have  on 
the  festivals  commonly  called  holydays.'  And  in  case  of  any  dif- 
ference arising  between  master  and  servant  concerning  the  liberty 
thus  granted,  the  next  justice  of  the  peace  was  to  have  power  to 
reconcile  the  same.  Yet  the  foregoing  ordinance  was  not  thou^t 
sufficient  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  people ;  and  by  another, 
passed  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  of  June,  1647>  it  was  ordained 
'  that  all  windows  of  shops,  warehouses,  and  other  places  where 
wares  or  commodities  are  usually  sold,  shall  be  kept  shut  on 
the  said  day  of  recreation,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  in 
the  evening;  and  that  no  master  shall  wilfully  retain  his 
apprentice  or  other  servant  within^doors,  or  from  his  recreation, 
unless  on  account  of  market-days,  fair-days,  or  other  extraordi- 
nary occasion ;'  and  in  such  case  the  master  was  to  allow  unto 
such  apprentice,  or  other  servant,  one  other  day  of  recreation  in 
place  of  that  one  thus  taken  away. 

The  Puritans — we  do  not  use  the  word  in  reproach,  but  as  a 
term  of  description— were  wise  in  their  generation.  In  1644 
they  had  enacted,  by  the  ordinance  '  for  the  restraint  of  several 
evils  on  the  Lord's-day'  (Scobell,  p.  37),  what  they  considered, 
and  not  without  truth,  as  a  great  moral  reform.  Maypoles,  ^  a 
heathenish  vanity,  generally  abused  to  superstition  and  wicked- 
ness,' fell  at  one  stroke.     The  recreations  hitherto  practised  on 

the 
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%h.e  Sunday  were  to  cease.  The  anow  ceased  to  fly  at  the  butt ; 
the  bowl  rolled  no  more  ;  down  fell  all  the  skittles ;  and  the  ^  lewd 
dancers '  on  the  green  were  to  be  indulged  with  three  hours'  rest 
in  the  stocks^  for  their  own  comfort  and  the  edification  of  the 
neighbours. 

Let  us  be  careful  how  we  carp  at  these  men.  With  whatever 
sourness^  whatever  asperity^  whatever  '  anti-prelatical '  feeling 
this  enactment  was  made,  it  was  founded  upon  a  true  and  holy 
principle;  and  the  general  neglect  of  the  Sabbath — nay,  the 
encouragement  given  to  its  desecration  by  the  Book  of  Sports — so 
entirely  C(mtrary  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians—can be  viewed  only  as  amongst  the  national  sins  which  drew 
down  upon  the  Church  of  England  that  tribulation  and  punish- 
ment which  she  then  experienced.  Why  should  we  be  ashamed 
to  confess  the  fact?  we  make  no  claim  to  infallibility. 

'  All  work  and  no  play,  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.'  Even  the  ass 
cannot  be  always  kept  in  the  mill ;  and  the  Puritan  legislation 
points  out  one  great  practical  object  to  be  attained  by  the  due  ob- 
fiervance  of  the  Church  of  England  Festivals — practical,  because 
what  may  be  termed  the  machinery  of  the  Church  all  works  to  one 
end, — and  if  you  maim  one  portion,  it  is  like  damaging  a  wheel  in 
«  clock,  the  whole  goes  wrong.  The  Saints'-days  and  other  Festi- 
vals were  intended  by  the  Church  to  become  outworks,  defences 
protecting  mankind  in  the  solemn  enjoyment  of  the  Lord*s*day. 
The  Puritans,  by  their '  recreation  ordinance,'  scanty  as  their  allow- 
ance was,  showed  that  they  understood  the  question  in  its  practical 
bearings.  Observe  these  holy-days  according  to  their  true  intent ; 
let  the  morning  be  spent  in  the  house  of  God ;  let  the  remainder 
of  the  day  be  given  to  cheerfulness,  and  you  aflbrd  to  the  labour- 
ing population-"— and  we  take  the  word  *  labouring'  in  its  widest 
8ense-«the  means  of  reasonable  and  healthful  recreation  equally 
needed  for  body  and  mind ;  and  you  remove  at  once  the  tempta- 
tions which  lead  the  '  masses'  to  encroach  on  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath.  Penal  laws  defeat  their  own  object  in  such  cases. 
Sorrowful  as  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's-day  may  be,  in  or 
around  any  great  town,  or  still  more  in  our  tremendous  metro- 
polis, it  is  far  more  sorrowful  to  feel  that  we  urge  and  scourge  the 
labouring  classes  to  this  great  sin,  by  the  intense  worry  and  drive 
of  morbid  activity  which  pervades  the  entire  frame  of  society. 
Enter  the  squalid  wildernesses  of  Spitalfields  or  St.  Giles.  Even 
make  your  progress  through  the  quarters  inhabited  by  the  better- 
most  sort  of  operatives  and  working  traders,  the  hives  of  courts 
and  narrow  streets  where  the  brightest  blaze  of  summer  never 
oSoidB  more  than  an  adust  and  sickly  ray — where  the  sweetest 
shower  of  ^ring  falls  polluted  to  the  ground.     Go  farther — 
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breathe  the  stifling  vapour  of  the  Arcade  or  the  Bazaar,  and  look 
at  the  pallid  countenance  of  the  pining  maiden,  and  you  will 
be  convinced  that  the  absolute  animal  want  of  mere  fresh  air,  at 
least  for  one  day  in  the  weary  week^  must  become  irresistible. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  are  no  localities  where  we  could  so 
successfully  begin  to  permit  the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  humble 
to  enjoy  again  the  liberty  which  the  Church  so  joyfully  wishes  to 
bestow,  as  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  How  many  of  the  plans 
about  which  we  now  dream  and  talk  for  the  benefit  of  the  opera* 
tives,  were  really  effected  by  the  Church  long  ago,  long  before 
there  were  steam-engines  or  power-looms  ?  Daily  service  secured 
the  remission  from  labour  sought  by  Lord  Ashley's  bill ;  and  the 
Festival  would  now  give  the  means  of  healthful  relaxation  and 
mental  improvement,  without  trespassing  upon  that  seventh  of 
our  existence  in  which  we  are  not  to  seek  our  own  pleasure,  nor 
speak  our  own  words. 

•What!'  exclaims  the  mill-owner,  'stop  the  works  for  forty 
days  in  the  year  T  Certainly.  Do  not  you  lose  ten  times  more 
by  strikes,  and  turn-outs,  and  Chartist-meetings^  than  by  all  the 
superstitions  of  preceding  centuries  ? 

Never  can  the  Lord*s-day  be  duly  and  strictly  observed,  and  yet 
in  a  kindly  and  affectionate  spirit,  until  the  whole  system  of  the 
Church  service  is  restored.  Those  who  seek  to  propitiate  the 
'  masses '  by  throwing  open  museums,  and  galleries,  and  libraries 
on  the  Sunday,  give  nothing  of  their  own ;  they  take  away  that 
which  belongs  to  the  Lord.  Those  who  duly  observe  the  com- 
mandment equally  give  nothing  of  their  own;  they  give  to  the 
Lord  what  is  his,  and  which  costs  them  nothing.  And^  so  long  as 
they  who  profess  to  honour  the  Sabbath  continue,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  to  exact  that  crushing  and  continuous  labour 
from  those  classes  who  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  under 
their  control,  which  drives  the  objects  of  their  rule  to  worldly 
amusements  and  recreations,  or  '  intellectual  pursuits,*  on  the  day 
which  should  be  the  day  of  holy  rest — so  long  are  they  co-operating 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  with  the  advocates  of  indifferentism 
and  infidelity.  You  may  give  the  most '  exemplary  attendance  * — 
alas !  what  a  root  of  self-deception  and  bitterness  is  there  in  that 
word  '  exemplary,'  so  applied — at  church,  or  chapel,  or  Exeter 
Hall ;  always  appear  at  the  proper  time  in  your  pew  or  on  the 
'  platform ;'  be  an  active  member  of '  The  Lord's- Day  Obser\-anoe 
Society ;'  distribute  tracts  from  '  the  Repository,  No.  56,  Pater- 
noster Row ;'  or  Bibles  and  Prayer- Books  from  *  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society's  House,  No.  67,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;'  hunt 
all  the  donkeys  off  Hampstead  Heath;  bowl  and  roll  the 
oranges  down  Primrose  Hill;  kick  the  cake-baskets  off  the  kirb- 

stone; 
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itone  ;  wheel  all  the  old  apple-women  to  the  workhouse ;  trundle 
the  barrows  to  the  *  green  yard ;'  explode  all  the  ging;er-beer ; 
swallow  all  the  ^  annual  reports  ;*  never  read  the  Sunday  newspaper 
— except  in  the  *  Mondays  edition  ;' — and  yet  with  all  these  pro- 
fessions and  exertions^  if  you  so  chain  your  clerk  to  the  desk^  your 
shopman  to  the  counter,  in  shorty  all  your  slaves  to  the  oar,  as  to 
destroy  the  comfort  of  week-day  life,  and  only  release  them  from 
their  bondage  when  you  are  compelled  to  strike  oti  the  fetters,  you 
merely  goad  them  to  violate  the  word  of  God,  and  mock  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  What  are  termed  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  are 
only  applications  of  the  Divine  Law.  You  must  take  all  or  none. 
Difficulties  unquestionably  there  are  in  the  way ;  but  as  is  most 
truly  and  powerfully  remarked  by  Archdeacon  Manning,  with  whose 
words  we  shall  conclude, — 

*  The  habits  of  life  are  not  so  absolute  but  that  a  little  firmness  would 
soon  throw  them  into  a  better  order.  Let  us  only  resolve  to  "  seek^rx/ 
the  kingdom  of  God,"  to  take  the  cycle  and  the  seasons  of  the  Church  as 
our  governing  rule,  and  to  make  our  hves  bend  to  its  appointments. 
When  once  the  Church  has  restored  the  solemn  days  of  fast  and  festival, 
and  the  stated  hours  of  daily  prayer,  there  will  be  an  order  marked  out 
for  all  men  of  good  will  to  follow ;  and,  at  the  last,  we  shall  once  more 
see  this  fretful,  busy  world  checked,  and  for  a  while  cast  out  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  world  unseen.  Its  burthen  will  be  sensibly  lessened,  and 
the  hearts  of  men  will  have  some  shelter  and  rest  to  turn  to  in  the  dry 
and  glaring  turmoil  of  life.  Then  among  us,  as  of  old,  men  may  go  up 
in  secret  to  the  house  of  prayer,  to  make  their  sin-offerings,  and  their 
peace-offerings,  and  their  offerings  of  thanks.  No  sun  should  then  go 
down  on  sins  unconfessed,  or  blessings  unacknowledged;  and  if  any  be 
truly  hindered,  still  in  their  own  home,  or  by  the  wayside,  or  in  crowded 
marts,  or  in  busy  cities,  or  in  the  fields — when  the  bell  is  heard  afar  off, 
or  the  kuown  hour  of  prayer  is  come — they  may  say  with  us  the  Con- 
fession and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  though  far  from  us  on  earth,  may 
meet  us  in  the  court  of  heaven.' — Sermons,  pp.  206,  207. 


NoTB. — Since  tliie  article  was  paged  for  working  off,  Lord  John  Manners  has  pub- 
lished a  'Plea for  National  Holidays,*  in  which. he  has  taken  much  the  same  v'leur 
of  the  question  which  we  hare  attempted  to  advocate.  Regretting  that  under  these 
circumstances  we  cannot  at  this  moment  enter  into  an  examination  of  his  production, 
we  do  mo»i  eamnily  recommend  it  to  aU  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  written  with  ability,  and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance  than  ability, 
in  an  excellent  spirit.  May  the  [young  author  be  strengthened  and  guided  in  the 
good  course  which  he  has  begun,  and  may  others  of  his  rank  and  station  follow  his 
example ;  for  it  is  amongst  such  men  as  he  promises  to  be,  that  the  Crown  will  find 
its  best  defenders,  tlie  poor  and  needy  their  most  sincere  and  steady  friends. 
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T^ROM  the  days  of  John  Gilpin  down  to  those  of  John  Jorrocks 
-*-  the  doings  of  our  citizens  have  had  interest  for  country  as  well 
as  for  town.  The  furthest  removed,  whether  in  station  or  in  loca- 
tion, like  to  know  how  the  Londoners  proper  live — how  and  where 
they  ride,  fish,  shoot  —  above  all,  whereabouts,  and  after  what 
fashion,  they  hunt.  Still  there  has  always  been  an  unworthy 
leaning  to  disparage  and  ridicule  the  prowess  of  the  East;  as 
if  it  were  not  hard  enough  in  all  conscience  for  people  to  be 
cooped  up  in  bricks  and  mortar  all  the  year,  without  having  the 
slow-pointing  finger  of  scorn  proclaiming  them  cockneys  whenever 
they  venture  forth  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  'The  unkindest  cut 
of  all  *  is,  that  city  sportsmen  are  mainly  indebted  to  city  pencils 
and  city  pens  for  this  unenviable  notoriety. 

The  late  Mr,  Seymour,  for  instance  (a  thorough-bred  cockney), 
published  as  many  sketches  as  filled  half-a-dozen  volumes,  of 
which  the  field-sports  of  Londoners  formed  the  staple,  and  which 
will  outlive  his  more  elaborate  productions.  Nobody  can  resist 
the  fun  of  some  of  these  delineations — especially  in  the  fishing 
and  shooting  departments.  At  one  page  we  have  a  country  prac- 
titioner (a  jolly-looking  clown  in  a  smock-frock)  about '  to  serve 
an  ejectment;'  that  is  to  say,  shove  a  smart  fisherman  into  a  river 
in  which  he  is  poaching ;  and  hard  by  we  have  a  City  sweUy  with 
shot-belt  and  gun,  pointing  to  a  dead  sparrow  across  a  piece  of 
water,  and  exclaiming  to  a  plethoric  pugdog — '  Fetch  it.  Prim  ; 
fetch  it :  vy,  vot  a  perverse  d<^  you  are ! '  We  have  two  urchins 
with  one  gun,  tugging  along  a  poodle  pup  by  a  great  heavy  chain ; 
the  puller  observing  to  the  shooter — 'Vot  vith  buying  powder 
and  shot,  and  keeping  that  'ere  sporting  dog,  shooting 's  werry  ex- 
pensive ! '  A  few  Numbers  further  on,  we  have  a  sportsman 
taking  a  deliberate  aim  at  a  Billy-goat  on  a  bank  by  a  cottage ; 
while  his  companion,  as  he  opens  a  sack,  exclaims — '  Make  sure 
of  him,  Bob  ;  I  'm  told  it 's  as  good  as  wenison.'  Then  comes  a 
tattered  ruffian  seizing  a  common-councilman  just  about  to  fire — 
'  Vot  the  divil  are  you  shooting  at  through  the  hedge  ?  '  '  'Ares !  * 
'  Them  'ere  brown  things  arn't  hares — them's  gipsy  babbies ! ! ' 

Strype  enumerates  respectfully  among  the  recreations  of  the 
Londoners  in  his  own  day  (the  reign  of  George  L)  *  riding  on 
horseback  and  hunting  with  my  Lord  Mayor's  hounds  when  the 
common  hunt  goes  out.'  We  need  hardly  say,  indeed,  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  pack  of  hounds  formed  a  j)art  of  the  expenses  of 
many  of  the  corporations  in  former  times,  just  as  the  donation  of 
purses  or  pieces  of  plate  to  the  race  meetings  does  at  present. 

But 
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But  even  in  Strype's  day  the  joking  had  begun — ^witness  Tom 
D'Urfey  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  field-day  : — 

*  Once  a-year  into  Essex  a  hunting  they  do  go ; 
To  see  'em  pass  along  O  'tis  a  most  pretty  show  : 
Through  Cheapside  and  Fcnchurch-street  and  so  to  Aldgate-pump, 
Each  man  with  's  spurs  in  's  horse's  sides,  and  his  backsword  cross 

his  rump. 
My  Lord  he  takes  a  staff  in  hand  to  beat  the  bushes  o'er; 
I  must  confess  it  was  a  work  he  ne'er  had  done  before. 
A  creature  bounceth  from  a  bush,  which  made  them  all  to  laugh ; 
My  lord,  he  cried,  A  hare,  a  hare !  but  it  proved  an  Essex  calf.'* 

We  like  the  Londoners — their  joyous  enthusiasm  is  like  the 
hearty  gaiety  of  a  girl  at  her  first  ball,  while  the  listlessness  of 
many  of  what  are  called  regular  sportsmen  resembles  the  inert- 
ness of  the  belle  of  many  seasons.  Colonel  Cook,  who  hunted 
what  may  be  called  a  cockney  country — part  of  Essex — bears 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  their  characters : — 

^  Should  you  happen  to  keep  hounds,'  says  he,  *  at  no  great  distance 
from  London,  you  will  find  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  capital 
(cockneys,  if  you  please)  good  sportsmen^  well  mounted,  and  riding  well 
to  hounds  :  they  never  interfere  with  the  management  of  them  in  the 
field,  contribute  liberally  to  the  expense,  and  pay  their  subscriptions 
regularly Whenever  I  went  to^town  I  received  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  from  these  gentlemen;  capital  dinners,  and  the 
choicest  wines.  We  occasionally  went  the  best  pace  over  the  mahogany^ 
often  ran  the  Portuguese  a  sharp  burst,  and  whoo-whooped  many  a 
long-corked  Frenchman  /'f 

Be  it  observed,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  London 
sportsman  and  the  London  sporting-man.  The  former  loves  the 
country,  and  rushes  eagerly  at  early  dawn  to  enjoy  a  long  day's 
diversion,  while  the  latter  is  a  street-lounging,  leather-plating  idiot, 
who  feels  quite  unhappy  *  off  the  stones.'  If  railroads  had  effected 
no  greater  good,  they  had  yet  earned  our  eternal  gratitude  for 
diminishing,  if  not  annihilating,  that  most  disgusting  of  all  disgust- 
ing animals,  the  would-be  stage-coachman.  Not  that  we  object 
to  gentlemen  driving  four-in-hand — if  well,  so  much  the  better  for 
their  own  necks — but  we  groan  over  those  benighted  youths  who, 
while  following  the  occupation,  think  it  incumbent  to  descend  to 

*  Pills  to  ]^urge  Melancholy — 1719. 

f  Obwrvatioiis  on  Fox-Hunting,  p.  148.  The  derivation  of  cockney  has  gravelled 
our  philologists.  Meric  Casaubon  is  clear  for  elxtyitns — ^iiot  a  bad  bit  of  pedantry ; — 
but  we  have  little  doubt  it  is  a  diminutive  of  coke,  >.  e,  cook ;  and  from  the  same 
root  probably  are  the  French  cw(uin  and  coquette:  for  the  levities  and  vices  of  the  towns- 
folk are  all  associated  in  the  primitive  rustic  mind  with  the  one  overwhelming  idea  of 
devotion  to  delicate  fare. 

Dr.  Richardson's  earliest  example  is  from  Chaucer's  Reeve**  Tale  : — 
'  And  when  this  jape  is  tald  another  day, 
I  shall  be  halden  a  daffe  [fool]  or  a  Cokenay.* 

the 
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the  manners,  the  gestures^  and  the  articulation  of  the  'regulars^* 
ivho  toudh'  tli^if'/ltats  to  ladSes,  ahd  ttiiti  in  fheir  toes  and  j^ife 
but  aii  elbo^  to  their  niale  M^nds. '  TThere  was  a  srtiart  paper  in  a 


skin  inay  hie  in  talcing  tim  for  an  opulent  bookkeeper  at  a  coach-office, 
or  for  an  orariiBug  cad-  t^ho  hitt  ftiherited*  largfely.  He  usually  weaW 
a  hroadifth-brimmed  hat,'"  fiimwhed  with  a  'loop'^and  string  to  wiftlt^ 
it 'to  hkhfe^  in  tempesUioiM  v^tather,  «id'a  long- w&i^d  dark  cMt; 
With  h  iridkh'hdm  to  lieu  •f  ^acoUavv  and  with  astoundingly  Wide** 
apart' hhidihiittolis^titeiyi  tooifi  and  ample  in  th^.iBkitte;.  his  ncckti 
obihtt^n^ttUy  white*  aod  tit4  so.  as.  to  di/spby  as  much  of  iua  poll 
as  possible;  his  waistcoat  is  easy,  long,  and  groomish  in  ou(,,w];iili^.hi| 
f^ouAQls  ^gre  clo^T$tting,  sbpr^  .^i^d^se^ur^d  undeir  a  tl\ick,  round-toed, 
well-cloned  boot,  by  a  long  Tiarrow  strap.  '  His  great  coat^, wrapper, 
foatoon^  pea-jacket,  or  whatever  he  may  please  to  call  i^  is  indescribr 
ably  bepatched,  bestitched,  and  nepocketed — constructed  on  the  plan 
best  calculated  to  afford  eitfabrdinary  facilities  for  getting  at  halfpeiice 
to  pay  turnpikes  with  rapidity,  and  for  withstanding  unusual  inclemjency 
at  weather  in  an  exfxned  sitaadon.  He  sauttters  •  about  with- a  sort  of 
|auhty  swagger,  twitching  his  headon  otteUdeiabbullihrice  in  amhrnte; 
he  csrrifes'a  vlight  switch  in  fai» 'hand,  with  ^hieh  he  delifaoiikely' re« 
hearses^  as  he  atrolls.aloi^  the  outline  of..a.«eTere  >d«uU6^thongiiig 
Wjtlf  which,  he  moanr  to . turprise  l^i^  l/^m^rn^fien  he  sets  up  ^M^e.  Whait 
appears,  to  intere^  hini.abore'  all  tUngf  in  this. sublunary  soane  a^-e  the 
family  affairs  of  stage-coachmen,  and  tlfe  success  or  ffidure  of  t^e  coaches 
committed  to  their  charge.  He  would  rather  be  accosted. familiady 
before  witnesses  by  Brighton  Bill  t^ian  by  the  J)uke  of  Wellington.^ 

Such  figures  as  this  u^  to  .be  very  familiar  to  all  who  aaw  the 
arrival  or  departure  of  *The  Age"*  or  *  The  Times;'  but  they 
are  now  rare.  There  survives,  however,  another  and  a  still  lower 
grade  of  London  sporting-^men — lower  in  rank' — lower  in  every- 
thing— ^who  tend  naaterially  to  bring  the  feir  fame  of  our  citizens 
into  disrepute.  We. allude  to  the.  steeple- chase  and  hurdle-arace 
riders.  We  denounce  the  whole  system,.  It  is  bad  in  every  poioi 
of  view-— cruel,  dangerous,  and  useless--rcruel.  to  horses,  dangerous 
to  riders,  and  useless  in  all  its  results — except,  indeed,  the  fre- 
quent riddance  it  makes  of,  fools.  What  can  be  more  cruel  than 
rewarding  a  noble  animal  who  has  carried  his  rider  gallantly 
thisoughout  the.  winter,  when  his  legs  want  rest  and  refreshment, 
by  a  butchering  race  across  country,  without  the  wonted  stimulus 
in  the.  cry  of  hounds — and  all  for  a  few  sovereigns  sweepstake? 
What  can  be  mpiedaiigpifpus  th^n  the  pranks. of  a  set  pf  hotr 
headed  youths,  roused  perhaps  with  the  false  courage  of  brandy, 
(getting  ojT  to  gal^p  straight  .across  an  artificial! v-fenced, country, 
against  caj[)tains  who  don  ,the^  titles  with  their  jackets^  and  retire 
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after  the  race  into  the  privacy  of  grooms  or  stable-men  ?  If  it 
is  the  speed  of  the  horse  that  the  owner  wishes  to  ascertain^  the 
smooth  race- course  is  the  place  for  that;  and  as  to  saying  that 
hunters  must  be  able  *  to  go  the  pace/  we  answer,  that  hounds 
must  go  even  faster  than  they  do  to  require  the  pace  that  steeple- 
chases are  ridden  at.  Every  day  sees  the  hunting  countries  be- 
coming more  enclosed ;  and  it  is  supposing  that  the  hedges  are  no 
impediment  to  the  fox  and  hounds  to  say  it  is  necessary  to  ride  a 
horse  'full  tilt/  and  '^^at  score'  while  they  are  runnii^.  No 
doubt  there  are  bursts,  but  there  are  few  without  some  breathing 
time — and  at  any  rate  the  excitement  of  the  hounds  lends  an 
impetus  to  the  horse>  which  the  spur  of  the  steeple-chaser  can 
never  supply. 

An  amusing  book  might  be  written  on  the  *  genuine  sportsmen* 
of  this  our  great  city;  and  we  heartily  wish  Mr.  Surtees  of 
Hemsterly  Hall,  Northumberland^  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  volumes  named  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  would  undertake  the 
job. 

We  believe  the  Epping  Hunt  was  taken  up  after  the  downfall 
of  the  city  pack  by  Tom  Rounding  and  his  brother  Dick.     Dick 
died  in  1813,  leaving  Tom,  who,  though  now,  alas !  dead  too,  will 
never  die  in  the  annals  of  the  chase.     He  has  been  celebrated  by 
Hood — ^but  the  greatest  compliment  perhaps  that  could  be  paid 
him  was  that  the  Epping  Hunt  died  with  him.     Happy  we  are  to 
think  that  with  our  editorial  ubiquity  we  once  joined  the  Epping 
Hunt.    Though  somewhat  shorn  of  its  glory — still  Tom  Rounding 
-was  there — the  living  likeness  of  George  III.— the  courteous  host 
of  the  Horse  and  Groom  at  Woodford  Wells ; 
*  A  snow-white  head,  a  merry  eye, 
A  cheek  of  jolly  blush, 
A  claret  tint  laid  on  by  Health 
With  Master  Reynard's  brush  1  * 

We  know  not  if  Tom  Rounding  felt  the  contempt  that  most  old 
fox-hunters  do  for  stag-hunting — ^but  certainly,  the  day  we  had 
the  honour  of  attending,  there  was  not  much  energy  in  the  out-of- 
doors  department.  A  stupid- looking  hind,  its  head  garnished  with 
dingy  ribbons,  was  uncarted  before  a  dozen  yelping  unsizeable 
hounds,  whom  no  exertions  or  persuasions  of  a  blowsy  whipper-in 
clad  in  green^  with  the  peak  of  his  cap  turned  behind  to  conduct 
the  rain  down  his  back,  could  induce  to  pack  together ;  and  after 
a  circuitous  struggle  of  a  mile  or  so,  hind,  hounds,  and  horsemen 
found  themselves  at  the  back  of  the  Horse  and  Groom — ^with  the 
real  business  of  the  day  yet  to  commence. 

But  Surrey  was  the  great  scene  of  action.  Ten  years  ago,  in 
that  county,  there  were  three  jiacks  of  fox-hounds,  one  of  stag- 
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hounds^  and  innumerable  packs  of  hamers.  When  Mr.  Jorrockfl^ 
whose  exploits  we  are  now  approaching,  wanted  to  astonish  his 
friend  the  Yorkshireman  with  the  brilliancy  of  Surrey  doings^  and 
mounted  him  for  a  day  with  '  them  ounds,'  they  overtook  near 
Croydon  a  gentleman  reading  a  long  list  decorated  with  a  stag- 
hunt  at  the  top,  choosing  which  pack  he  should  go  to,  just  as  one 
reads  the  play-bills  during  a  '  Temperance  Comer '  dinner^  to  see 
which  theatre  is  best  worth  patronising. 

We  cannot  allude  to  those  days  without  giving  a  word  to  the 
late  '  Parson  Harvey  of  Pimlico/  as  he  was  generally  called. 
Manjr  of  our  readers  will  remember  a  tall,  eccentric,  horse- 
breaker-looking  individual,  dressed  in  an  old  black  coat,  with  drab 
breeches  and  gaiters,  lounging  up  and  down  the  Park  on  a 
thorough-bred  and  frequently  hooded  horse :  that  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Harvey,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  animal,  and  the  owner 
of  many  valuable  horses.  He  was  an  amiable,  inoffensive  man, 
and  an  oracle  in  horse-flesh,  particularly  where  racing  matters 
were  concerned.  His  last  appearance  in  public  was  on  New- 
market Heath,  whither  he  was  drawn  in  a  bed-carriage,  his  feeble 
head  propped  up  with  pillows,  to  see  the  produce  of  some  favourite 
win  his  race.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Harvey  had  no 
regard  for  religious  duties :  far  from  it.  Though  without  pre- 
ferment, and  long  before  the  Tracts  were  heard  of,  he  was  a  daify 
attendant  at  Church:  morning-service  at  Westminster  Abbey 
invariably  included  him  among  its  congr^ation.  His  style  of 
doing  this,  however,  had  something  of  peculiarity  about  it.  Dis- 
daining to  walk,  and  beings  moreover^  an  economist^  he  hit  upon 
an  expedient  for  providing  shelter  for  his  horse  without  the  ex- 
pense of  a  livery-stable.  His  long  equestrian  exercises  wearing 
out  much  iron,  he  always  rode  that  horse  to  the  Abbey  which  most 
wanted  shoeing,  and  so  got  standing  room  at  a  neighbouring 
smithy ;  but  as  a  set  of  shoes  a-day  would  more  than  supply  his 
stud,  the  worthy  parson  had  only  one  shoe  put  on  at  a  time,  so 
that  each  horse  got  four  turns ! 

Mr.  Daniel  (in  his  'Rural  Sports')  relates  a  singular  instance 
of  London  keenness  and  management,  which  may  be  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  extravagance  of  modern  establishments  :— 

*  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  clerk  to  an  attorney  [a  connexion,  no  doubt,  of 
the  modem  *♦  squire'*]  supported  himself,  with  hdf-a-dozen  children, 
SB  many  couple  of  hounds,  and  two  hunters,  upon  sixty  pounds  pen 
annum.  This  also  was  effected  in  London^  without  running  in  debt, 
and  with  always  a  good  coat  on  his  back.  To  explain  this  seeming 
impossibility,  it  shoidd  b^  observed  that,  after  the  expiration  of  office^ 
hourst  Mr.  Osbaldeston  acted  as  an  accountant  for  the  butchers  in 
Clare-market,  who  paid  him  in  offal.  The  choicest  morsels  of  this  he 
selected  for  himself  and  family,  and  with  the  rest  he  fed  his  hounds, 
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which  were  kept  in  the  garret.  His  honea  were  lodged  in  his  celiar^ 
and  fed  on  grains  from  a  neighbouring  brewhouse,  and  on  damaged 
corn,  with  which  he  was  supplied  by  a  cornchandler,  whose  books  he 
kept  in  order.  Once  or  twice  a  week  in  the  season  he  hunted ;  and 
by  giving  a  hare  now  and  then  to  the  fanners  over  whose  ground  he 
sported,  he  secured  their  good  will  and  permission ;  and  several  gentle- 
men (struck  with  the  extraordinary  economical  mode  of  his  hunting 
arrangements,  which  were  generally  known)  winked  at  his  going  over 
their  manors.  Mr.  Osbaldeston  was  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
good  family  but  small  fortune  in  the  north  of  England ;  and,  having  im- 
pradently  married  one  of  his  father's  servants,  was  turned  out  of  doors, 
with  no  other  fortune  than  a  southern  hound  big  with  pup,  and  whose 
offspring  from  that  time  became  a  source  of  amusement  to  him.' 

We  have  already  alluded  to  one  change  that  railroads  have 
effected  in  the  sporting  department  of  London  life ;  but  that 
was  a  trifle.  All  England  has  beep  contracted,  as  it  were,  within 
the  span  of  our  metropolis.  Sportsmen  who  rose  by  candlelight, 
and  with  difficulty  accomplished  a  Croydon  or  Barnet  meet  by 
eleven,  can  now  start,  horse  and  all,  by  the  early  train,  and  take 
the  cream  of  Leicestershire  for  their  day !  The  Yorkshire  hills 
resoond  to  die  guns  that  formerly  alarmed  only  Hampstead  and 
Highgate ;  and  the  lazy  Lea  ia  deserted  for  the  rushing  Tweed 
or  sparkling  Teviot  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  should  now 
find  onr  old  friend  Mr.  Jonroclu  on  a  new  and  comparatively 
distant  field  of  action. 

Many  basty  critics  accused  the  author  of '  Jorrocks*s  Jaunts 
and  Jollities'  (1838)  of  plagiarizing  Pickwick  and  Co.,  regard- 
less of  the  preface,  which  stated  that  the  chapters  '  were  reprinted 
from  the  New  Sporting  Magazine^  wherein  they  had  appeared 
between  the  years  1831  and  1834/  long  before  Mr.  Dickens 
emerged  into  public  notice.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
sire  of  Jorrocks  would  no  more  think  of  such  a  thing  as  filch- 
ing another  man's  style  than  would  the  nK>re  prolific  'Boz.' 
How  far  the  popularity  of  ^The  Jaunts'  may  have  induced 
certain  publishers  to  wish  for  a  Cockney  sportsman  of  their  own 
is  another  matter:  but  the  dialect  of  Jorrocks  was  and  is  his 
own ;  and  we  must  equally  disclaim,  on  the  part  of  our  inde- 
pendent friend,  as  respects  character,  all  clanship  or  sympathy 
with  the  soft  Mr.  Pickwick.  Jorrocks  is  a  sportsman  to  the 
backbone.  Pickwick^s  real  merits  are  many  and  great;  but 
thorough  ignorance  of  all  appertaining  to  sporting  was  his  prime 
qualification  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  club — ^a  true  cockney 
according  to  Skinner's  definition,  '  Vir  nrbanus^  rerum  msticarum 
prorsus  ignaros ;'  nor  need  Hickes's  addition  be  omitted,  ^  GixIse? 
et  ventri  deditns.' 

In  these  volumes  the  character  of  the  sporting  grocer  is  broaght 
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out  in  still  more  perfect  dev^lopeoieijit  than  in  tbe  production  of 
1838;  but  they  embrace  .a  view  of  the  hi$tory  of  Handley  Cross, 
both  as  a  watering-place  and  a  rival  to  Melton  Mowbray,  previous 
to  his  advent  in  the  locality  of  his  new  adventures.  We  are  willing 
to  quote  freely  from  this  preliminary  p«rt>.a0.m«ny  of  our  readers 
may  know  and  care  little  about  huirts^  but  iSe/w  or  none  of  them 
can  luure  avoided  some  acquaintanoe  with  spas ;  and  we  wish  to 
show  them  that  our  author,  though  a  cmck  sportsman,  is  quite 
awake  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  besides.  Tor  example,  we  be- 
lieve the  following  accoui^t  of  the  medical  worthies  who  first  made 
the  Handley  waters  fampus  Will  be  allowed  to  equal  in  accuracy 
and  far  surpass  in  spirit  aoy  parallel  record  that  could  be  cited 
from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Granville  ^ — 

'  One  Roger  Swizzle,  a  roisteruo^  red^iaoed*  roundabout  apothecary* 
who  had  somewhat  in^paired  his  constitutioo  by  his  jolly  pcrfbnqances 
while  walking  the  hospitali  in  London,  had  settled  at  Appledove»  a 
small  market-town  in  the  vale,  where  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  want  of 
practice  in  common  with  two  or  three  other  fortunate  brethren.  Hear* 
mg  of  a  mineral  spring  at  Handley  Cross,  which,  according  to  usual 
country  tradition,  was  capable  of  ^^  curing  everything,"  he  tried  it  oo 
himself,  and  either  the  water  or  the  ezerciso  in  walking  to  and  fro  had  a 
very  beneficial  effect  on  his  digestive  powers.  He  analysed  its  contents, 
and,  finding  the  ingredients  he  expected,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  tnm 
it  to  his  own  advantage.  Having  secured  a  lease  of  the  spring,  he  took 
the  late  Stephen  Dumpling's  house  on  the  green,  where,  at  one  or  other 
of  its  four  front  windows,  a  numeroua  tribe  of  little  Swiazles  might 
be  seen  flattening  their  noses  against  the  panes.  Roger  possessed  every 
requisite  for  a  great  experimental  practitioner-*-aaBurance»  a  wife  and 
laige  family,  and  scarcely  anything  to  keen  them  on. 

*  Being  a  shrewd  tort  of  fellow*  he  knew  there  was  nothing  like 
striking  out  a  new  light  for  attracting  notice,  and  the  more  that  light 
was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  world^  the  more  likely  was  it  to 
turn  to  his  own  advantage.  Half  the  complaints  of  the  upper  classes 
he  knew  arose  from  over-eating  and  indolence,  so  bethought,  if  he  could 
originate  a  doctrine  that  with  the  use  of  Handley  Cross  waters  people  might 
eat  and  drink  what  they  pleased,  his  fortune  would  be  as  good  as  mii^. 
Aided  by  the  local  press,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  a  certain  attention  to 
the  water,  the  bene&t  of  which  soon  began  to  be  felt  by  the  villagers  of 
the  place ;  and  the  landlord  of  the  Fox  and  Grapea  had  his  stabb  con- 
stantly filled  with  gigs  and  horses  of  the  visitors.  Presently  lodgings 
were  sought  after,  and  carpeting  began  to  cover  the  before  sanded  stair- 
cases of  the  cottages.  These  were  soon  found  insufficient;  and  an 
enterprising  bricklayer  got  up  a  building  society  for  the  erection  of  a 
row  of  four-roomed  cottages,  called  the  Grand  Esplanade.  Others 
quickly  followed,  the  last  undertaking  always  eclipsing  its  predecessor.    ' 

^  '*  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is/'  he  would  say,  as  agouty  alderman  slowly 
disclosed  the  symptoms.  "  Soon,  set  you  on  your  legs  again.  Was  fop 
worse  myself.     All  stomach  sir-rl^U  stomach— three-fourths  of  our 
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complainte  artse  from  stomach  i^  Stroking  his  corpulent  protuberancy 
with  one  hand,  and  twidtin^  bils  patient'g  button  with  the  other.  ''  Clean 
you  well  out,  and  then  strengthen'  th6  system.  Dine  with  me  at  five, 
and  we  will  talk  it  all  over."' 

*  To  the  gi^eat  and  dij^nified  he  was  more  ceremomous.  "You  see. 
Sir  Harry,**  he  would  iaiy,  "  it^s  all  done  Ivy  eaiing  /  More  people  dig 
tiieir  gvayes  with  their  tedth  than  we  imfigine.  Not  that  I  would  deny 
yau  the  good  things^  of  lUa  world,  but  I  would  reeommfiiid  a  few  at  a 
tiine,  and  no  mixing*  No  8ide(  dishes.  No  liqueurfr— only  two  or  ihree 
winea.  Whatever  your  stomach  fancies,  give  U I  Begin  now,  to-niorrow, 
with  the  waters.  A  pint  before  breakfast — half  an  hour  after,  tea,  fried 
ham  and  eggs,  hTpwn  bread,  and  a  walk.  Luncheon— another  pint — a 
roast  pigeon  KSiAjried  potatoes,  then  a  ride.  Dinner  at  six,  not  later, 
mind  ;  gravy  soup,  glass  of  sherry,  nice  fresh  turbot  and  lobster-sauce 
—wouldn't  recommend  aalmon — another  glass  of  sherry — then  a  good 
cut  out  of  the  iniddte  of  a  well-browned  saddle  of  mutton — ^wash  it  over 
with  a  few  glasses  of  ked  chatapagiie— and  if  you  like  a  little  light 
pastry  to  wind  up  with,  wdl  and  good.  A  pint  of  old  port  and  a  deviled 
biscuit  can  hurt  no  man.  Mind^  no  salads,  or  cucumbers,  or  celery,  at 
dinner,  or  frtiit  after.  TUrtle^soup  ia  tery^ wholesome,  so  is  venison. 
Don't  let  the  punch  be  too  acid  though,  minkthe  waters,  live  on  a 
regmeny  and  you'll  be  >tel1  in  no  time.^* 

*  We  beg  pardon  for  not  haSrhig  drawn  a  more  elaborate  sketch 
of  Mr.  Swizzle,  bcfbre.  In  height  he  was  exactly  five  feet  eight,  and 
forty  years  of  age.  He  had  a  long,  fat,  red  face,  with  little  twinkling 
black  eyes,  set  high  irt  his  forehefed,  surmounted  by  fuUish  eyebrows  and 
short  bristly  iron-gtey  hair,  brushed  up  like  a  hedgehog's  back.  His 
nose  was  snub,  and  he  rejoiced  in  an  ample  double  chin,  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  th^  tightness  of  an  ill-tied  white  neckcloth,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  whisker  or  hair  from  his  face.  A  country-made  snuff-coloured 
coat,  black  waistcoat,  and  short  green ish>drab  IrouserB,  with  high-lows, 
were  the  adjuncts  of  his  short  ungainly  figure.  A  peculiarly  good- 
natured  smile  hoVered  round  the  dimples  of  his  fat  cheeks,  which  set  a 
patient  at  ease  on  the  instant.  Thit,  with  his  unaffected,  cheery,  free  and 
easy  manner,  and  the  comfortable  nature  of  his  prescriptiona,  gained  him 
innumerable  patients.  That  to  some  he  did  good  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  mere  early  rising  uid  exerciae  he  insisted  upon  would  renovate  a 
constitution  impaired  by  too  close  appKcation  to  business  and  bad  air ; 
while  t^e  gourmands,  among  whom  his  principal  practice  lay,  would  be 
benefited  by  abstinence  and  regular  hours.  The  water,  no  doubt,  had  its 
merits,  but,  as  usual,  was  greatly  aided  by  early  rising,  pure  air,  the 
absence  of  cares,  regular  habits,  and  the  other  advantages  which  mineral 
waters  invariably  claim  as  their  own.  One  thing  the  Doctor  never 
wanted — a  reason  why  it  did  not  cure.  If  a  patient  went  back  on  his 
hands,  he  soon  hit  off  an  excuse—**  You  surely  didn't  dine  off  goose  on 
Michaelmas-day?**  or**  Hadn't  you  some  filberts  for  dessert?"  &c.— all 
which  information  he  got  from  the  servants  or  shopkeepers  of  the  place. 
When  a'patient  died  on  his  hands,  he'wotild  say,  '**'He  was  as  good  as 
dead  when  be  came."  * — ^vo!.  i^  p.  23. 
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It  is  an  old  adage,  that  wherever  there  i$  room  for  one  great 
doctor  there  must  be  an  opening  for  a  second.  Accordingly,  the 
hearty  John  BuU  of  the  faculty  is  soon  elbowed  by  an  interesting 
foreigner ; — 

*  Determined  to  be  Swizzle's  opposite  in  eveiy  particular,  he  wss 
studiously  attentive  to  his  dress.  Not  that  he  indulged  in  gay  colours, 
but  his  black  suit  fitted  without  a  wrinkle,  and  his  thin  dress  boots  shone 
with  patent  polish;  turned-back  cambric  wristbands  displayed  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  his  hand,  and  set  oflF  a  massive  antique  ring  or  two. 
He  had  four  small  frills  to  his  shirt,  and  an  auburn-hair  chain  crossed 
his  broad  roll-collared  waistcoat,  and  passed  a  most  diminutive  Greneva 
watch  into  his  pocket.  He  was  a  widower.  Mystery  being  his  object,  he 
avoided  the  public  gaze.  Unlike  Roger  Swizzle,  who  either  trudged  from 
patient  to  patient,  or  whisked  about  in  a  gig,  Dr.  Sebastian  Mello  drove 
to  and  fro  in  a  claret-coloured  fly,  drawn  by  dun  ponies.  Through  the 
plate-glass  windows  a  glimpse  of  his  reclining  figure  might  be  caught, 
lolling  luxuriously  in  the  depths  of  its  swelling  cushions,  or  musing  com- 
placently with  his  chin  on  a  massive  gold-*headed  cane.  With  the  men 
he  was  shy  and  mysterious ;  but  he  could  talk  and  flatter  the  women 
into  a  belief  that  they  were  almost  as  clever  as  himself. 

*  Portraits  appeared  at  the  windows,  bespeaking  the  characters  of 
each — Swizzle  sat  with  a  patient  at  a  round  table,  indulging  in  a  bee's- 
winged  bottle  of  port,  while  Mello  reclined  in  a  curiously  carved  chair, 
one  be-ringed  hand  supporting  his  flowing-locked  head,  and  the  other 
holding  a  book.  Swizzle's  was  painted  by  the  artist  who  did  the  attrac- 
tive window-blind  at  the  late  cigar-shop  in  the  Piccadilly  Circus,  while 
Sebastian  was  indebted  to  Grant  for  the  gentlemanly  ease  that  artist 
invariably  infiises  into  his  admirable  portraits.' — vol.  i.  p.  31. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  visitors  began  to  muster  strong  at  the 
new  spa,  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  must  be  elected  :  but  we 
regret  that  we  cannot  class  the  lucky  candidate  for  this  high  office. 
Captain  Miserrimus  Doleful,  with  either  the  rough  and  jolly 
^sculapius  of  Handley  Cross^  or  his  abstemious  and  dandified 
rival.  The  M.  C.  is  a  mere  caricature ;  and  we  resent  especially 
the  extravagant  blunder  the  author  has  made  in  representing  him 
as  the  chosen  pet  of  Mrs.  Bamington — a  splendid  Leeds  lady^  no 
longer  in  her  first  bloom  indeed,  but  in  the  full  magnificence  of 
her  matronly  development  The  husband  of  this  Queen  of 
Handley^  a  rich  Cheshire  squire,  is  as  sick  of  his  wife  as  she  is  of 
him — ^but  though,  under  such  circumstances^  some  extraneous 
flirtation  might  have  seemed  within  the  limits  of  the  probable^ 
that  such  a  lady  should  have  chosen  to  console  herself  with  a 
poor,  battered,  ghastly  Militia  Captain  is  a  monstrous  incredi- 
bility. At  the  same  time,  if  we  can  overlook  this  glaring  blunder, 
the  scenes  between  the  wife,  the  husband,  and  the  swain  are  very 
cleverly  sustained — so  much  so,  that  wp  fully  expect  to  see  them 
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pillaged  by  the  theatres.  Some  other  characters  of  less  importance^ 
but  sJl  very  nicely  sketched,  need  not  detain  ns. 

At  the  period  after  the  waters  first  began  to  be  frequented, 
there  was  on  the  spot  a  primitive  farmer's  pack  of  hounds — 
trencher-fed,  as  they  are  called — that  is  to  say,  where  every  mart 
kept  one.  As  the  place  proceeds  to  expand,  a  little  more  ambi- 
tion is  apparent  in  the  hunting  department.  Michael  Hardy, 
a  knowing,  comfortable  yeoman,  takes  the  lead,  and  under  his 
auspices  the  pack  acquires  some  provincial  distinction.  That 
eminent  character,  however,  is  after  one  glorious  day's  sport  run 
to  ground — gathered  to  his  fathers ;  and  very  serious  difficulty 
occurs  as  to  the  discovery  of  a  fit  successor — that  is  to  say,  a 
tnaster  who  should  be  qualified  to  give  the  concern  a  still  more 
effectual  lift  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Fortunately  several  influential  members  had  perused  the 
*  Jaunts  and  Jollities,*  and  after  a  lengthened  negotiation  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Jorrocks  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  vacant 
post.  We  must  allow  his  bi<^rapher  to  introduce  the  prince  of 
grocers : — 

*  At  die  time  of  whioh  we  speak  Mr.  Jorrocks  had  passed  the  grand 
climacteric,  and,  balancing  his  age  with  less  accuracy  than  he  balanced 
his  books,  called  himself  betweoi  fifty  and  sixty.  He  was  a  stiff,  square- 
built,  middle-sized  man,  with  a  thick  neck  and  a  large  round  head.  A 
woolly«  broad-brimmed,  lowii^-crowned  hat  sat  with  a  jaunty  sidelong 
sort  <tf  air  upon  a  bushy  nut-brown  wig,  vrom  for  comfort  and  not  decep- 
tion. Indeed  his  grey  whiskers  woula  have  acted  as  a  C(xitradiction  if  he 
had,  but  deception  formed  no  part  of  Mr.  Jorrocks's  character.  He  had 
a  fine  open  countenance,  and  though  his  turn-up  nose,  little  grey  eyes, 
and  rather  twisted  mouth,  were  not  handsome,  still  there  was  a  com- 
bination of  fim  and  goodhumour  in  his  looks  that  pleased  at  first  sight, 
and  made  one  forget  all  the  rest.  His  dress  was  generally  the  same — a 
puddingy  white  neckcloth  tied  in  a  knot,  eapacious  shurt-frill  (shirt 
made  without  collars),  a  singk-breasted,  high-coUared  buff  waistooat 
with  covered  buttons,  a  blue  coat  with  metal  ones^^-dark-blue  stocking-net 
pantaloonsi  and  Hessian  boots  with  large  tassels,  displaying  the  liberal 
dimensions  of  his  well-turned  limbs.  The  coat-pockets  were  outside, 
and  the  back  buttons  far  apart. 

*  His  business-place  was  in  St.  Botolph's  Lane,  in  the  city,  but  his 
residence  was  in  Great  Coram  Street.  This  is  rather  a  curious  locality, 
city  people  considering  it  west,  while  those  in  the  west  consider  it  east. 
The  fact  is  that  Great  Coram  Street  is  somewhere  about  the  centra  of 
London,  near  the  London  University,  and  not  a  great  way  from  the 
Euston  station  of  the  Birmingham  railway.  Neat,  unassuming  houses 
form  the  sides,  and  the- west  end  is  grac^  with  a  building  that  acts  the 
donUe  part  of  a  leadisg-room  and  swimming«*bath — ^*  literature  and 
lavement "  is  over  the  door. 

'  In  this  region  the  dazzling  glare  .of  civic  pomp  and  courtly  state  are 
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equally  unknown.  Fifte^^^year-old  footboy«,  Ui  cotton  velveteens  and 
variously  fitting  coats^  being  tbe  objects  of  ambition*  while  the  rattling  of 
pcwtier  pot«  about  four  o'clock  denotes  the  usu^l  dinner-hour. — It  is  a 
nite  quiet  street,  highly  populftr  with  Punch  and  other  public  characters.' 
—vol.  i.  pp.  120-122, 

The  headers  of  the  'Jaunts *  will  perceive  that  the  hero  of 
Great  Coram  Street  has  advaiijced  Gonsiderat>lj  in  years  since 
the  date  of  his  Surrey  feats  and  the  trjp.tQ  Psiris  with  Countess 
Benitolio;  but  his  taste  and  manm^s  preserve  very  much  the 
old  stamp.  Mrs.  Jorxocks  is  still  as  fat  and  nearly  as  comely 
as  she  used  to.be^^-as  pr^ud  and  perhaps  as  jealous  of  the  great 
man :  the  niece  Belinda  has  bam^  pal^  litUe  tfateadpaper  girl 
beccnne  a  plump,  r<tey  charmer,  sl^hdy  gmki  to  coquetry — ^but  at 
heart  .good,  and  really  very  pretty.  Batsy,  the  mtid,  is  still  what 
we  remember — handsome,  active,  clever,  managing — a  principal 
personage  in  the  establishment,  and  possessing  special  influence 
over  her  master.  Bi'njamin,  tl^e  boy,  is  as  short  as  when  Jorrocks 
picked  him  out  of  the  Pentonyille  Poorhouse — but  his  wits  have 
been  considerably  sharpened  from  living  several  years  under  the 
roof^  and  occasionally  partakif^  in  the  sportii^  exciirsiensy  of  so 
eminent  a  connoisseur* 

Mr.  J.  and  family  tear  themaelves  from  GttAt  Coram  Street, 
and  proceed  to  the  Terminus  in  the  same  elegant  vehicle  which 
we  had  admired  of  oW  on  the  coveivside  near  Croydon — a  roomy^ 
double-bodied  phaeton,  sky-blue  body,  red  wheels  picked  out 
with  black — Jorrocks  and  Belinda  in  front,  Mrs.  J.  and  Belsy 
behina— ^-the  two  ceJcbr^i^d  steed$of  all^work,  Xerxes,  and  ^r^er- 
Xer^^c^Sj,  tandemwiao^Beiy amia  ri^ng  .poatilion  on  the  leader.  In 
two  or  three  short  ho^rs  .tb^  are.  cairried  over  what  used  to  be  a 
long  day*s  journey,  and  arrive  at  the  Handley  Cross  Station  of 
the  Lily-white- sand  Railway,  recently  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  metropolis  with  that  useful  article.  The  principal 
members  of  the  hunting  club  are  in  waiting,  with  the  charity  boys 
and  girls  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  the  Spa  baad,  and  in  fact  ^e 
elite  of  the  now  fashienable  plaoe.  Mr*  J«nTocka  is  received 
amidst  tmnultoons  demonstrations  of  curiosity  and  respect. 
Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Bamington,  nor  any  of  the  exclusives,  have 
been  let  in  to  the  grocership— ^Mr.  J.  has  been  to  them  merely 
•a  wealthy  gentleman  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits* — and 
if  the  appearance  of  himself  and  his  party  be  somewhat  less 
imposing  than  had  been  anticipated,  much  toleration  is  extended 
to  the  caprices  of  a  sporting  miUUnmaire.  No  doubt  the  regular 
equipages  are  to  come  down  by  the  slower  train  in  the  afiemooo. 

'  Mr.  Jorrocks,  pulling  short  upj  stood  erect  in  the  vehicle^  and  tak- 
ing 
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ing  off  his  low-crowned  hat  bowed  and  waved  it  repeatedly  to  the  com- 
pany, while  Mrs.  Jorrocka  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  fctequeot 
kisses  of  her  hand,  and  Belinda's  face  became  sufiused  with  blusb^  a]t 
the  publicity  and  novelty  of  her  situation. — Having  sufficiently  exercised 
their  lungs,  hats  began  to  rest  upon  their  owners'  heads,  handkercbiefs 
were  returned  to  their  reticule^,  and  amid  c^  general  buzz  ajid  exclania*- 
tion  of  applause  a  rush  w  as  made  at  the  carnage  to  get  a  closer  view  of 
Belinda.  "By  Jove,  what  a  beautiful  girl !*'  exclaimed  Ci^ptain  Per- 
civaY,  eyeing  Belinda  through  his  glais/  **Did  you  ever  see  such 
eye»?"  ask^  a  second.  **  Hatrdsoniest  creature  f  ever  b^eld!  What 
a  qoix  the  old  girl  isl"  "Is  she  her  daughter?"  inquired  a  third 
of  CaptaiD  Doleful^  irko^a8-)iuiy'miirsli&Uit)g«the'pr9eessibn.  ^I^ts 
of  money  i  mf^pose?"  **  He  tooks  Hke  ft  rich  feUow,  with  that  great 
sack  of  a  M'Intosh.  T))«.  servaot  ^girl's  not  bad4oo)uD/^.''  ^Mis$ 
for  my  money,  IV  in  )ov9  with  her  already*  .  I.  wish  she^d  stand  up 
and  let's  see  her  size/*  ."  I  hy  a  gwpea  d^'s  &  clipper.  Tbese's 
a  hand !  I'll  be  bound  for  it  she  has.  a  good  foot  and  ankle*  N^we.of 
your  hairy-heel'd  ones.**  "  He  looks  like  a  joUy  old  dog.  .  We  shall 
have  lots  of  dinners,  I  dare  say.^  .Dolefurs  fac^  wrinkled  into , half  ita 
usual  size  with  delight,  for  he  plaiiUy  saw  he  had  made  a  hit ;  and  most 
fortonate  were  those  who  htA  cultivated  his  friendship  through  the 
medium  of  the  subscipipeion-books  at  the  libraries,  for  the  two-guinea 
subscribers  were  immoiiately  presented  to  the  trio,  while  the  guinea 
men  were  let  io  at  tatervala  as  the  piocession  moved  along.'—vol.  \. 

pp.  Ho^ni. 

From  the  balcony'  of  th^  Dr^ti  the  M .C.  addresses  tbe 
assembled  beauty^  fasbioti^  Turf,  Road,  smd  Chase  of  Handley 
Cross,  in  an  oration^  which  Mrs.  Jorrocks  and  Belinda  hear  froni 
the  front  drawing-room  with  tremoixrS  of  agitated  ddigbt..  Doleful 
closes,  and  the  great  Jorrocks,  having  cast  aside  his  dingy  white 
M'Intoshj  and  set  wig  and  whiskers  straight,  steps  forth : — 

'  "  'Ow  are  ye  all  ?"  said  Mr.  Jorrocks  with  the  greatest  familiarity, 
nodding  round  to  the  meeting,  and  kissing  his  hand.  "  '  Opes  you  are 
well.  You  see  I've  come  down  to  be  master  of  your  'ounds,  and 
first  of  all  Pll  explain  to  you  what  /  means  by  the  word  master.  Some 
people  call  a  man  a  master  of  'oudds  wot  sticks  an  'om  in  his  saddle, 
and  blows  when  he  likes,  but  leaves  everything  else  to  the  'untsman. 
That's  Jkoi  the  sort  of  master  ^f  "iMinde  I  mean:  to.  be.  Othcra  caU  a  man 
a  master  of  'ounda  wot  puts  in  thsjpaper  Mr.  So^andrOD'a  ^ounds  meet 
on  Monday,  at  the  lj>ifx.  o!  Latib;;on  Wednesdiigf,  nt  the  Brisket 
o'Weal;  and  on  Saturday,  at  the  Frying-pan ;  and.  ai^  tj^t^  jest  goes 
out  or  not,  as  suits  his  conwenience—Hbut  t/uiCs  not  the  sort  of  master  of 
'ounds  I  means  to  be.  Again,  some  call  themselves  masters  of  'ound^ 
when  they  pay  the  difiterence  atwixt  the. subscription  and  the  cost,  leav* 
iog  the  management  of  matters,  the  receipt  of  money,  payment  of 
damage,  and  oH  them  sort  of  partiklars,  to  the  secretary — but  that's  not 
the  sort  of  master  of  'ounds  I  means  to  be.  Still,  I  means  to  ride  with 
an  'om  in  my  saddle.    Yoilder  it  is,  see,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
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packi^  behind  the  cairriage,  ''a  regular  Fwcival,  silver  mouth-piecet 
deep  cupp'd — and  I  means  to  adwertise  the  'ounds  in  the  paper,  and  not 
go  sneakin*  about  like  some  of  them  beggarly  Cockney  'unts,  that  look 
more  as  if  they  were  goin'  to  rob  a  hen-roost  than  'unt  a  fox,  but,  havia' 
fixed  the  meets,  I  shall  attend  them  most  punctual  and  regler^  and  take 
off  my  'at  to  all  payiri*  subscribers  as  they  come  up  (cheers).'* ' 

How  very  good  is  Jorroeks's  thus  early  joinuig  in  the  cry 
against  Cod^neys !     He  proceeds  :— 

*  "  Of  all  sitivations  under  the  6un,  none  is  more  enviable  or  more 
'onerablethan  that  of  a  master  of  for-'ounds  I  Talk  of  a  M.R !  vot's  an 
M.P.  compared  to  an  M.F.H.?  Your  M.P.  lives  in  a  tainted  hat- 
mosphere  among  other  M.P.s,  and  loses  his  consequence  by  the  com* 
monnesB  of  the  office,  and  the  scoldings  he  gets  from  his  constituents; 
but  an  M.F.H.  holds  his  levee  in  the  stable,  his  levee  in  the  kennel)  and 
his  levee  in  the  'unting-field — is  great  and  important  eveiywhere— has 
no  one  to  compete  with  him,  no  one  to  find  fault,  but  all  join  in  doing 
honour  to  him  to  whom  honour  is  so  greatly  due  (cheers).  And  oh, 
John  Jorrocka!  my  good  frind,"  continued  the  worthy  grocer,  fum- 
bling the  silver  in  his  smallclothes  with  upturned  eyes,  "to  think  that 
you,  after  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  life — the  crossins  and  josdins  of 
merchandise  and  ungovernable  trade — ^the  sortin  of  sugars — ^the  mixing 
of  teas — the  postins  of  ledgers,  und  handlin  of  inwoices,  should  have  ar- 
rived at  this  distinguished  post,  is  most  miraculously  wonderfol,  moat 
singularly  queer.  Gentlemen,  thia  is  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life ! 
(cheers.)  Pve  now  reached  the  top-rail  in  the  ladder  of  my  hambttioa ! 
(renewed  cheers).  Binjimin!"  he  hallooed  out  to  the  boy  below; 
^'  Binjimin !  I  say,  give  an  eye  to  them  'ere  harticles  behind  the  chay 
*— the  children  are  eJl  among  the  Copenhagen  brandy  and  marmeylad  ! 
Vy  don't  you  voUop  'em  ?  Vere's  the  use  of  furnishing  you  with  a 
vip,  I  vender?" 

*  "  To  resume,"  said  he,  after  he  had  seen  the  back  of  the  carriage 
cleared  of  the  children,  and  the  marmalade  and  things  put  straight. 
**  'Unting,  as  I  have  often  said,  is  the  sport  of  kings— the  image  of  war 
without  its  guilt,  and  only  five*and-twenty  per  cent,  of  its  danger. 
I  doesn't  know  what  the  crazeyologists  may  say,  but  I  believes  my  head 
is  nothin'  but  one  great  bump  of  'unting  (cheers).  'Unting  fills  my 
thoughts  by  day,  and  many  a  goed  run  I  have  in  my  sleq)«  I'm  none  of 
your  fine,  dandified,  Rotten*row  swellg,  that  only  ride  out  to  ride  'ome 
again,  but  I  loves  die  smell  of  the  mornin'  hair,  and  the  werry  mud  on 
my  tops  when  I  comes  home  of  an  evenin'  is  dear  to  my  'cart  (cheers). 
Oh,  my  frinds !  if  I  could  but  go  to  the  kennel  now,  get  out  the  'ounds, 
find  my  fox,  have  a  good  chivey,  and  kill  him — ^for  no  day  is  good  to  me 
without  blood — I'd— I'd — rd---drink  three  pints  of  port  after  dinner 
instead  of  two !  (loud  cheers.)  ....  We'll  soon  get  acquainted,  and  then 
you'll  say  that  John  Jorrocks  is  the  man  for  your  money.  At  present 
I've  done — ^hoping  werry  soon  to  meet  you  all  in  the  field — for  the 
present  I  says  adieu." 

^  Hereupon  Mr.  Jorrocks  bowed,  and,  kissing.his  hsn^  backed  out  of 
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the*  balcony,  leaving  his  auditory  to  talk  him  oyer  at  their  leiaure.' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  182-186. 

The  dramatis  personte  are  now  mustered,  and  the  playbeg^: 
but  we  have  no  desire  to  antidpete  the  satisfaction  with  which  it 
is  sure  to  be  studied  as  a  whole.  It  will  bo  guessed  that  the  plot 
embraces  a  keen  rivalry  between  Mrs.  Barnington  and  Mrs.  Jor-^ 
rocks  in  the  salon — while  the  new  M.F.H.  gives  his  morning  to  the 
kennel^  his  day  to  the  fields  his  crrerangs  '  to  the  mahogairy* — that 
public  balls  and  fancy  balls  occur  at  proper  intervals— and  that 
the  interest  of  the  new  dynasty  is  much  promoted  by  the  charms  of 
Belinda,  Benjamin  undertakes  the  office  of  whipper-in  und^  the 
tea«merchant — but  Jorrocks  by  and  by  establishes,  even  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  his  incompetency  to  hunt  the  pack  himself-— «nd  here- 
upon much  trouble  and  alarm  ensue.  The  grocer's  blood  is  up-~- 
in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound  :  albeit  the  subscriptions  come  in 
poorly,  a  real  huntsman  must  be  hired — otherwise  the  honour  and 
glory  of  Great  Coram  Street  are  gone.    Mr.  Jorrocks  advertises  in 

*  BelFs  Life,*  and  the  letters  that  pour  in  are  far  too  good  not  to 
be  exemplified : — 

*  Warminster. 

*  Sir,-*-On  bearine  you  want  a  huntsmaD,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
enquire  after  the  j^aoe  I  thoroly  understand  my  busiuess  either  as  groom 
or  coachman  and  have  been  accustomed  with  hoonds  I  live  at  present 
with  J<^n  Jones  Esq  at  Warminster  as  groom  and  gardner  where  I 
leave  on  Thursday  firat  if  you  want  a  servant  I  shall  be  glad  to  serve 
you  as  I  am  a  married  man 

*  Your  obedient  servant 

*  To  Mr,  J^rrochf  E$q.t  John  CaAKSTHoaPB.' 

Handley  Cross.* 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  take  Libertv  of  writing  those  Pew  Lines  to  vou  Hereing 
that  you  are  In  Want  of  A  Servant  And  I  Am  in  Want  of  A  Situation 
If  you  Have  No  Objections  And  I  have  Been  in  the  Racing  Stables 
Seven  Years  And  My  Age  is  23  And  Stands  About  65  foot  6i  And  My 
Wages  Will  Be  30£  A  Year  And  If  you  thought  I  Should  Suit  You 
Direct  to  Mark  Spraggon,  North-fleet  And  for  My  Caractcr  Inquire  of 
Major  Barns  of  Horton  Hall  Near  York  And  My  Weight  is  A  bout 
9  stone.    I  am  disengaged  in  the  woman  way 

•Your  humble  Servant 

•  To  J,  Jorrocksj  Esq.  Mark  Spraggon.' 

•  Fox  hunter 
■  Handley  Cross.* 

James  Pigg — a  Newcastle-man— -or  Scotchman^  as  Mr.  Jorrocks 
calls  him — at  length  obtains  the  envied  situation^  and  Jameses 
rough  hooestyi  keenness^  and  local  scmgs  (or  national  melodies  as 
his  master  phrases  it)  do  credit  to  the  North,  whatever  his  drink- 
ing and  swearing  may  <k»«     Pigg  is  quite  a  Qbaracter>  and  an 

admirable 
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admimble  loil  to^  the^ricking;  •  kzy  rasnilhy  of  ihe  CoAncy  boy 
Benjamin.  - 

But  "Benjamin  1i8s  bihet  fmls.  VTe  beg  to  give  a  scene  in  the 
h^ness-room  at  tbe  Dragon — just  before  the  Newcastle-maa 
arrives.  Here  we  have  Benjamiji  in  the  fiiU  douhle  importance 
of  the  WHlpper-in  to  ^  gentleman. i^mit^^psap^  ind  the,  Londim 
jjfomin  among. snobs,  .  ,'!t.be  party  is  9>fiAq^t  ipter«sUiig  one;  fiurst 
and  foreiAQst^  99ate4  on.^ninprerlted'iborsfipfiiJb  immediaitely  bofore. 
the  fine*  appears  Mr«.Sami]iel£Ci^oog>^    <    - 

*  In 'stature  he  was  of  the  middle  heijjirt,  Bqtrt¥c^>uilt,  and  terribly 
ckinsy^  Nor  wer«  th^  defi^ts-of  nafare  at'  nil  c6avrteracted  1^  the  ad- 
vantages of  dress,  for  Strong  wa:s  clad  inf  a  rural  miit  of  livery,  consisting 
of  a  footman's  morning  jacket,  with  a  Mandin!gMip  ^eoUar  m<i»de  of  datk^ 
grey  cbth,  pleatifhlly  besprinflded  with  latfe' hrass  buttons,  with  a  raised 
edge,  as  though  his  master  were  expecting  his  crest  from  the  Uendds' 
College.  Moreoveri  the  jacket,  either  from  sn  original  ttefcct  in  its 
construction,  or  from  that  propensity  to  shrink  which  inferior  cloths 
unfortunately  have,  had  so  contracted  its  dimensions  that  the  waist- 
buttons  werfe  half-wsy  up  Samtelr's  badk,'an(i  the  lower  ones  were  just 
where  the  top  ones  ought  to  be.  The  shrinking  of  the  sleeves  placed  a 
pair  of  large  serviceable*looking  hands  iU'  nervously  striking  relief.  The 
waistcoat,  broad  blue  and  whito  iftripe,  tnade  up  lengthwise,  was  new, 
and  probably  the  tailor,  bemoaning  the  teamy  teppescrance  of  Sam's 
nether  man,  had  denermlned  to  make  some  atonement  to  Ms  front,  fat 
the  waistcoat  extended  full  four  inches  belo^  his  coat,  and  concealed  die 
upper  part  of  a  very  baggy  pair  of  blue  ]plu»h  vhorts,  tliat  were  met  again 
by  very  tight  drab  gaitera,  thiat  etideUflly  ret}liirisd  cio  little  ingenuity  to 
coax  togemer  to  button.  A  six-shilling  hat,  with  a  narrow  silver  band, 
and  binding  of  the  same  metal,  and  a  pair  of  darned  white  Berlin  gloVes, 
completed  the  costume  of  this  figure  servant. 

'  •*  Binjimin"  was  the  very  converse  of  Samuel — a  little  puny, 
pale-faced,  giuKlrinking-looking  Cockney,  with  a  pair  of  roving  pig  eyes, 
peering  from  below  his  lank  white  hsir,  cut  evenly  round  his  head,  as 
though  it  had  been  done  by  the  edges  of  a  barber's  basin. 

*  On  the  boiler-side  of  the  fire,  away  from  the  door— for  no  one  has  a 
greater  regard  for  No.  1  than  himself— «8at  the  renowned  Benjamin 
Brady,  in  a  groom's  drab  frock-coat  reaching  down  to  his  heels,  a  sky- 
blue  waistcoat,  patent  cord  breeehes,  Vrith  grey  worsted  stockings,  and 
slippers,  airing  a  pair  of  very  small  mud-stained  top-boots  before  the 
fire,  occasionally  feding  the  scratches  on  hisikce,  and  the  bites  Uie  fox 
inflicted  on  his  nose  the  previous  day.  Next  brim  sat  the  *'  first  pair  boy 
out,"  a  grey-headed  old  man  of  sixty,  whose  jacket,  breeches,  boots, 
entire  person  in  fact,  were  concealed  by  a  long  brown^hoUand  thing,  that 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  Sitting  booted  and  spurred  in  his  night-shirt. 
Then  came  the  ostler's  lad,  a  boy  of  trome  eight  or  nine  years  oW,  tolling 
about  on  the  flags,  playing  with  the  saddle-room  cat ;  and  the  cWle 
was  made  out  by  Bill  Brown  <Dick  thttr  ostlePs  one-ey^d  helper), 
'^  Tom,"  a  return  postboy,  and  a  lad  who  assisted  Bill  Brown,  the  one- 
eyed 
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e^ed  helper  of  Dick  jtb^  iO«tlfar»  twhea  Diokr  himcU  >  was  acling  tbe  ])art 
of  assistant-waiter  in  the  Dragon,  as  was  the  case  on  this  occasioi^.  ■  .  i 
*."  When  will  yo^r  hounds  b^  going  out  Again*  think  y?,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin? *^  was  the  question  putj  by  Samuel  Strang  to  our  sporting  Lcyi- 
athan. 

*  •*  *Aiigme  if  I  knows,"  repBed  the  hoy,  '<vith  the  utmost  importance, 
torning  his  top-boots  before  thfe  fire.  **  It's  precious  little  consequence, 
I  thinks,  vcn  we  goes  Ouf  again,  if  that  gallorws  old  gdvembt  of  otirs 
persists  in  'anting  the  'ounQs  himself.  Tte  all  the  work  to  do !  Bless 
ye,  we  should  have  lost  ounds,  fox,  and  dl^  ytetei'«(ay,  if  I  hadnH  fid 
like  the  werry  wengeaoce.  See^  'ow  I've  scratched  my  inng«"  added  he, 
turning  up  a  very,  pasty  countenai>ae»..  *'  If  Vm,  to  ^unt  the  'ounds,  and 
risk  my  neck  at  every  stride,  I  must  have  the  wages  of  a  'untsman,  or 
blow  me  tight  the  old  'un  piay  siiut  himself.' 

*  '*  What  'n  a  chap  is, your  old  gen'leiaan ? "  inquixed  the  "first  pair 
boy  out." 

*  *'0h,  hang  if  I  knows,"  replied  Benjamin;  ** precious: rum  'un,  I 
asauxe  you.  Whiles^.hQ  's  werry  well— than  it's  Bin  this,  and  Bin  tbat» 
and  you'll  be  a  werry  great  :ioan.  Bint  and.  such  IpUi^e  gaaunon ;  and  thea 
the  next  minute,  perhaps,  he's  in.  a  regvlar  sky*blue».  swearing  he'll  .cut 
my  liver  and  lights  out,  or  i>ind,me  apprentice  tjoa  fid4ller-n-but  then  L 
knows  the  old  fool,  and  he  l^u/ows  be;  c^mt  do  without  me,  ao  we  juat 
battle  and  jog  on  the  best  way  we  can  together." 

* "  You  '11  havegood  wages  I  'spose?"  irej^med  Stinuel  with  a  sigh,  for 
bis  *' governor"  only  gave  him  ten  pounds  a  yeajTi  and  no  perquiaites,  or 
**  stealings,"  as  iht  Ameriqana  honestly  caU.thenii. 

'^  Precious  little  of  that,.  J  a^iiure  you^"  replied  Benjamin — *'  at  least 
the  old  warroent  never  pays  me.  He,  swears  he  pays  it  to  our  old  'oman ; 
but  I  believe  he  pockets  it  bimHlG  an  pld  ram ;  Imt  I'M  have  a  reckon-^ 
ing  with  him  some  oC  these  odd  .^^jf^,  Whafr'a  a  blaekguard  's  your 
master?"  .    .  .-       * 

*  "  Hush  J  "  replied  Samioelf  astonished  at  Ben's  freedom^of  speech,  a 
thing  not  alt(^ether  understood  in.  the^  country.  *'A  bad  'un,  I'll  be 
bound,"  continued  the  little  rascal,  "or  be  wouldn't  see  you  mooning 
about  in  such  a  rumbustical  apology  for  a  coaA,  with  laps  that  scarce 
cover  you  decently;.'  reaching  behind  tlie  aged  postboy,  and  taking. up 
Mr.  Samuel's  fan-tail  as  he  spoke»  "  I  never  sees  a  senrant  in  a  cutty 
coat  without  swearing  his^  master  'a  a  sor&w«  ^  Now  these  droll  things, 
such  as  you  have  on,  are  just  vot  the  great  folks  in  London  give  their 
flunkies  to  carry  coals  apd  make. up,  fires  in^  but  never  to  go  staring 
from  h(»ne  with.  Then  your  oomtry  folks  get  hold  of  thein»  and  think, 
by  clapping  sudi  clowns  as  yon^  in  them^  to  make  people  believe  that 
they  have  other  coats  at  hopieir  Tell  the  truth  nasf^  old  haggy-bfeeches, 
have  you  another  coat  of  any  sort?  " 

*  "  Yee'as,"  replied  Sajaauel  Strong*  "  I've  a  fustian  one." 

*  *^  Yot,  you  a  fustian  coat  I"  repeated Benjaminiin  astonishment;  '*  vy, 
I  thought  you  were  a  flunky  !  " 

V'  So  I  iun»"  replied  S»mueK  "  but  I  looks,  arter  a  .bus  and  »hay  as 

well."  

*  «  Crikey  I" 
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*  *^ Crikey !"  cried  Benjamin;  '^  here's  a  figure  futmaa  wot  looks  arier 
au  'o6s  and  chay !  Vy,  you'll  be  ¥0t  they  call  a  man  of  '  all  vork,'  a  vite 
nigger  in  fact!  Dear  me!"  added  he,  eyeing  him  in  a  way  that  drew  a 
p€»d  of  laughter  from  the  party ;  'Wot  a  curioos  beast  you  must  be !  I 
shouldn't  wonder  now  if  you  could  mow  ?  " 

'  *'  With  any  man,"  replied  Samuel,  thinking  to  astonish  Benjamin 
with  his  talent. 
*<*And80w?" 
*«Yee'a8,andBow." 
*"Andploo?" 

*  •*  Never  tried— dare  aay  I  could  though." 

'  "And  do  ye  feed  the  pigs?"  inquired  Benjamin. 
'  "  Yee'as,  when  Martha 's  away." 
*•*  And  who's  Martha?" 

*  "  Whoy,  she 's  a  widder  woman,  that  lives  a'  back  o'  the  church. — 
She 's  a  son  aboard  a  steamer,  and  she  goes  to  see  him  whiles." 

*'  ^'  Your  governor's  an  apothecary,  I  suppose,  by  that  queer  button," 
observed  Boijamin,  eyeing  Sam^s  coat — ''wot  we  call  a  chemist  andl 
druggist  in  Limdon.  Do  you  look  arter  the  red  and  green  winder-bottles 
now  ?  Crikey !  he  don't  look  as  though  he  lived  on  physic  altogether, 
does  he?"  added  Benjamin,  turning  to  Bill  Brown,  the  helper,  amid  the 
general  laughter  of  the  company. 

'  '*  My  master 's  a  better  man  than  ever  you  '11  be^  you  little  ugly 
sinner,"  replied  Samuel  Strong,  breaking  into  a  glow,  and  doubling  a 
most  serviceable-looking  fist  on  his  knee. 

*  "  We've  only  your  word  for  that,"  replied  Benjamin ;  *•  he  don't  look 
like  a  werry  good  'un  by  the  way  he  rigs  you  out.  'Ow  many  slaveys 
does  he  keep  ?  " 

*  «*  Slaveys?  "  repeated  Samuel;  ''slaveys?  what  be  they?" 

'  "  Vy,  cookmaids  and  sueh-like  h'aniiaals— women  in  general.*' 

'  "  Ow,  two-'One  to  clean  the  house  and  dress  the  dinner,  t'other  to 
milk  the  cows  and  dreis  the  childer." 

'  "  Oh,  you  'ave  childer,  'ave  you,  in  your  'ouse?"  exclaimed  Benjamin 
in  disgust.  ^'  Well,  come,  ours  is  bad,  but  we  've  nothing  to  ekle 
that.  I  wouldn't  live  where  there  are  brats  for  no  manner  of  con- 
sideration." 

'  "You've  a  young  missis,  though,  havn't  you?"  inquired  the  aged 
postboy :  '*  there  was  a  young  lady  came  down  in  the  chay  along  with 
the  old  folk." 

*  *'  That 's  the  niece,"  replied  Benjamin-^"  a  jolly  nice  gal  she  is  too 
— ^her  home 's  in  Viteehapel^often  get  a  tissey  out  of  her — that's  to 
say,  the  young  men  as  follows  her,  so  it  eomes  to  the  same  thii^. 
Green — ^that's  him  of  Tooley  Street~-giv€s  shillings  because  he  has 
plenty;  then  Stubbs,  wot  lives  near  Boroughbridge — ^the  place  the 
rabbits  come  from — gives  half-crowns,  because  he  hasn't  much.  Then 
Stubbs  is  such  a  feUer  for  kissing  of  the  gals. — *  Be'have  yourself,  or 
ril  scream,'  I  hears  our  young  lady  say,  as  I'm  a  listening  at  the  door. 
'  D(m%-  says  he,  kissing  of  her  again,  *  you'll  hurt  your  dtfoat, — ^let  me 
do  it  for  you.'    Then  to  hear  our  old  cove  and  he  talk  about  'unting  of 
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m  evening  dver  their  dtink,  you'd  nwear  they  were  as  mad  as  hatters.* 
They  jump,  and  shout,  and  sing,  and  talliho !  till  they  bring  the  street- 
keeper  to  make  them  quiet/* 

*  *•  You  had  a  fine  run  t'other  day,  I  hear,*'  obseryed  Joe,  the  deputy- 
helper,  in  a  deferential  tone  to  Mr.  Brady. — '*  Uncommon  I  '*  replied 
Benjamin,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  at  the  recollection  of  it,  and 
clearing  the  low  bars  of  the  grate  out  with  his  toe. — *'  They  tell  me  your 
old  governor  tumbled  off,"  continued  Joe,  **  and  lost  his  boss.** — **  Werry 
like,"  replied  Benjamin  with  a  grin.  *^  A  great  fat  beast!  he's  only  fit 
for  vater  carriage !  "  *— vol.  i.  pp.  224 — 232. 

After  the  Newcastle-man's  installation  the  affairs  of  the  Hunt 
assume  a  much  more  agreeable  appearance — and  we  are  enter- 
tained with  a  variety  of  field-scenes^  ezhibitiug  the  noblest  of  our 
sports  in  a  style  of  description  not  inferior,  we  think,  even  to 
Mr.  ^pperley's.  But^  spirited  as  these  are,  and  highly  as  they 
are  set  off  by  the  picturesque  peculiarities  of  the  illustrious  grocer, 
we  must  not  be  tempted  to  quote  them.  We  are^  in  fact,  still 
more  pleased  with  the  here  in  his  evening  uniform — *  a  sky-blue 
eoat  lined  with  pink  silk,  canary  waistcoat  and  shorts,  pink  gauze- 
silk  stockings,  and  French-polished  pumps,' — ^than  when  arrayed 
in  the  scarlet  of  the  morning.  His  jolly  countenance,  free  and 
easy  manners,  unconquerable  good  humour,  and  delightfully  open 
vanity,  cannot  but  recommend  him  to  the  hospitable  attentions 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry  whose  covers  are  included  in  'Mr. 
Jorrocks's  country.'  We  have  him  dining  with  the  young  Earl 
of  Ongar  amidst  a  most  distinguished  company,  where  he  gets 
'  werry  drunk ' — b  soused  into  a  cold  bath  at  night,  and  finds  his 
face  painted  like  a  ^ebra  in  the  morning — all  without  the  least 
disturbance  of  his  equanimity;  for  'sport  is  sport' — 'pleasure  as 
we  like  it' — are  of  old  the  maxims  of  Coram  Street.  Indeed,  we 
might  go  over  a  dozen  different  dinners,  from  the  lordly  castle  to 
the  honest  farmer's  homestead,  without  finding  him  once  put  out. 
Jorrocks  is,  in  fact,  bore-proof.  Scarcely  a  symptom  of  flinching 
even  when  he  is  planted  right  opposite  to  a  celebrated  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Geological  Society,  who  (unlike  the  learned  and 
gallant  President)  bias  never  had  any  familiarity  with  the  chances 
of  the  field.  This  philosopher  was  spunging  on  some  great  Duke 
or  Marquess  not  far  off:  but  Jorrocks  and  he  are  accidentally 
thrown  together  at  the  festive  board  of  a  certain  ultra-liberal  squire, 
who,  after  a  fashion,  patronises  both  the  whip  and  the  hammer^ 
but  whose  chief  glory  is  having  been  put  on  the  commission 
under  the  late,  and  we  trust  last,  administration  of  the  Whigs ; — 

*  •*  Been  in  this  part  of  the  country  before,  sir  ?  "  inquired  Professor 
Gobelow^  cornering  his  chair  towards  Mr.  Jorrocks. 

*  We  fancy  ibis  proverbial  similitude  has  no  reference  to  the  makers  of  liats  ^  but 
originated  during  tbe  early  plirenzy  of  the  Quakers, 
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*  "  In  couTEe,"  replied  Mr.Jonrocks ;  "  I  'unU  the  country,  and  am 
in  all  parts  of  it  at  times — yen  I  goes  out  of  a  momin'  I  doesn't  know 
where  I  may  be  afore  night." 

*  '*  Indeed !  "  exclaimed  the  professor.  "  Delightful  occupation  i  " 
continued  he :  "  what  opportimities  you  have  of  surveying  Nature  in  all 
her  moods,  and  admiring  her  hidden  charms !  Did  you  ever  observe 
the  extraordinary  formation  of  the  hanging  rocks  about  a  mile  and  a 
halfto  the  east  of  this?    The *' 

*  "  I  run  a  fox  into  them  werry  rocks,  I  do  believe,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Jorrocke,  brightening  up.  *'  We  found  at  Haddington  Steep,  and  ran 
through  Nosterley  Firs,  Crampton  Haws,  and  Fitchin  Park,  where  we 
had  a  short  check,  owin*  to  the  stain  o'  deer,  but  I  hit  off  the  scent  out- 
side, and  we  ran  straight  down  to  them  rocks,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
th'  'ounds  threw  up,  and  I  was  certain  he  had  got  among  'em.  Veil, 
I  got  a  spade  and  a  tarrier,  and  I  digs,  and  digs,  and  works  on,  till,  near 
night,  th'  'ounds  got  starved,  th'  osses  got  cold,  and  I  got  the  rhemnatis, 
but,  howsomever,  we  could  make  nothin'  of  him ;  but  I  ■     ■^' 

*  '*  Then  you  would  see  the  formation  of  the  whole  thing,"  interiKwed 
the  professor,  **  The  carboniferous  series  is  extraordinarily  developed. 
Indeed,  I  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  it,  except  the  Bristol  coal- 
field, on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  There  the  dolomitic  conglomerate,  a 
rock  of  an  age  intermediate  between  the  carboniferous  series  and  the 
lias,  rests  on  the  truncated  edges  of  the  coal  and  mountain  limestone, 
and  contains  rolled  and  angular  fragments  of  the  latter,  in  which  are 
seen  the  characteristic  mountain  limestone  fossils.  The  geological  form- 
ation  " 

Here  the  Professor  is  unfortunately  interrupted : — 

*  "  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,"  ex- 
claimed the  stiff-necked  boy,  re-entering  and  presenting  Mr.  Muley- 
grubs  with  a  lone  officisil  letter  on  a  large  silver  tray. 

*  "  Confound  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ! "  mut- 
tered Mr.  Muleygnibs,  pretending  to  break  a  seal  as  he  hurried  out  of 
the  room. 

*  "  That's  a  rouaer^  (ruse,)  exclaimed  Mr.  Jorrocks,  putting  his  fore- 
finger to  his  nose,  and  winking  at  Mr.  De  Green — *^  gone  to  the  cellar." 

*  **  Queer  fellow,  Muleygrubs,"  observed  Mr.  De  Green.  *'  What  a 
dinner  it  was ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Slowmau.  "  'Ungry  as  when  I  sat 
down,"  remarked  Mr.  Jorrocks.  "AU  flash!"  rejoined  ProfesEor 
Gobelow. 

*  The  footboy  now  appeared,  bringing  the  replenished  decanter,* 
Jorrocks  of  course  proposes  the  squire's  health,  with  three  times 

three,  and  one  cheer  more.     He  returns — a  speech  again — more 
cheers : — 

*  "And  'ow's  the  Secretary  o'  State  for  the  'Ome  Department?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Jorrocks,  with  a  malicious  grin,  after  Mr.  Muleygrubs  had 
subsided  into  his  seat. 

*  "  Oh,  it  was  merely  a  business  letter — official !  S.  M.  Phillipps,  in 
fact-^on't  do  business  at  the  Home  Office  as  they  used  when  Kussell 
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was  there — wrote  hiIn8elfr-DQfip:M^leyg?u^)&•'— Dear.  ^,^9a^^T-^ood 
man  of  business,  Lord  John." 

•  "  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Jorrocks,  "  Lords  are  all  werry  well  tp  talk  about ; 
but  they  don't  do  to  live  with.  Apt  to  make  a  conw«aience  of  one — 
first  a  towel,  then  a  dishcloat.'* 

*  "I  don't  know  that,**  observed  Professor  Gobelow :  **  there's  my  friend 
Northington,  for  instance.    Who  can  be  more  aflfable  ?  ** 

•  "'He'll  make  a  clout  on  you  some  day,"  rejoined  Mr.  Jorrocks. 

*  "Tea  and  coffee  in  the  drawing-room,"  observed  the  stiff-necked 
fbotman,  opening  the  door  iind  entering  the  apartment  in  great  state. 
**  Cuss  your  tea  and  coffee !  "  muttered  Mr.  Jorrocks,  buzzing  the  bottle, 
"  Hairen't  had  half  a  drink."  '—vol,  ii.  p.  256. 

Wc  hope  we  have  now  done  enough  to  faring  Jonrooks  fairiy 
before  the  non-sportiiiig  part  of  the  public — -the  others  will  not 
need  our  reoommendation.  •  His  historian,  it -most  be  obvious,  is  a 
writer  of  no  oonunon  promise.  On  this  occasi<Hi  Mr.  Surtees  has 
not  thought  proper  to  tarouble  himself  wiA  much  complication  of 
plot;  but  the  easy  style  in  which  he  arranges  and  draws  out  his 
dbaracters  satisfies  us  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  take  a  high 
place  among  our  modem  novelists.  He  has  a  world  of  know- 
ledge of  life  and  manners  beyond  what  most  of  those  now  in  vogue 
can  pretend  to ;  and  a  gendeman-like  tone  and  spirit,  perhaps 
even  rarer  among  them.  We  advise  him  to  try  hi^  hand — and 
that  before  he  loses  the  high  spirits  of  yoiutb  ;*— but  he  inust>  in 
so  doing,  by  all  means  curb  his  propensity  to  caricature. 
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AR  be  it  from  us  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  our  craft ;  yet,  in  a 
mere  political-economy  point  of  view,  it  is  curious  to  consider 
the  vast  improvement  in  the  noble  art  of  book -making,  which  has 
resulted  fr<»n  the  opening  of  the  British  Museum  upon  its  present 
magnificent  scale.  We  quite  recollect  the  time,  when  the  one 
snug  little  reading-room  on  the  right-hand  side  as  you  went  in 
contained  of  students  just  as  many  as  could  put  their  feet  upon 
the  long  brass  fender:  about  as  many  individuals  as  there  are 
now  swarms  of  hundreds  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  Museum 
now  possesses  a  double  character :  it  is  not  only  the  great  store- 
house of  raw  material,  but  also  the  factory  by  which  the  literary 
cravings  of  the  iiisatiate  reading  public  are  supplied ;  the  re- 
servoir whence  the  stream  of  wisdom  (as  portrayed  in  the  hand- 
some cut  in  the  front  of  Mr.  Bolm*s  catalogue)  rushes,  dasixes, 
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flows,  spits,  spirts,  spouts,  spatters,  slops,  and  dribbles  through 
the  whole  empire  of  the  English  tongue.  If  the  Museum 
library  were  shut  for  a  month,  the  whole  of  the  book-making 
process  would  stop ;  and,  possibly,  not  less  than  a  thousand  of 
those  who  depend  upon  their  pen  for  their  daily  bread  would 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  entire  destitution.  During  the  late  most 
laborious  removals,  the  entire  consciousness  that  such  a  calamity 
would  ensue  induced  the  officers  of  the  House  (whose  constant 
toils  are  imperfectly  appreciated  by  the  public)  to  make  those  g^reat 
and  praiseworthy  exertions  which  have  enabled  them  to  keep  the 
establishment  open,  and  the  whole  factory  going,  without  stopping 
a  single  authorial  mule  or  spinning-jenny. 

Like  so  many  other  phases  in  our  chequered  existence,  this 
state  of  our  popular  literature  is  on  one  side  very  sad,  and  on  the 
other  very  ludicrous :  sad,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  many, 
born  for  better  things,  whom  our  present  state  of  society  has  forced 
into  a  slavery  as  ruinous  to  the  body  as  to  the  mind ;  ludicrous, 
from  observing  the  manner  in  which  the  exertion  of  some  of  the 
highest  talents  given  to  mankind  is  practically  treated  like  the 
lowest  and  most  mechanical  drudgery.  On  speaking  some  little 
time  ago  to  one  of  the  principal  ^  getters-up  *  in  the  biblio-facturing 
line,  about  the  necessity  of  providing  books  for  an  educational 
work  which  he  contemplated — his  answer  was  given  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  these  words  : — '  Books,  books,  Sir !  they  aVt  wanted 
at  all.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  those  things  are  done.  All 
those  kind  of  things,  Sir,  are  done  at  the  British  Museum.  I 
have  a  capital  fellow,  Sir,  for  that  kind  of  thing: — ^young — full 
of  the  fire  of  genius — capital  short- hand  writer—  Sir,  he'll  gut  you 
a  whole  row  of  quartos  in  a  week,  and  get  all  the  stuff  out  of  them 
as  clean  as  a  penny !' — And  it  is  by  this  compendious  process  of 
'  gutting '  and  '  getting  the  stuff  out  of  them '  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  stuff  appearing  in  the  shape  of  works  of  reference,  education, 
and  genertJ  information  and  literature,  with  which  we  are  deluged, 
are  supplied. 

Another  large  class  who  work  at  the  Museum  are  '  translaton.* 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  to  our  readers  that  the  most  com- 
mon meaning  of  this  well-known  word,  viz.  ^  to  interpret  in  another 
language,'  is  only  one  of  many  senses  to  be  found  in  all  lexicons. 
It  may  be  equally  applied  to  removal  or  to  change.  In  spite 
of  the  Church  Commissioners,  a  Bishop  may  still  be  much 
improved  by  translation.  Johnscxi  gives  six  meanings,  but  to  learn 
a  seventh,  not  yet  in  the  Dictionary,  you  must  go  to  Saffron 
Hill  and  Chick  Lane,  localities  peopled  by  a  useful  class  of  in^ 
genious  artificers,  well  known  professionally  as  '  translators  oi 
old  shoes;'  and  who^  by  putting  new  upper- leathers  to  old  soles, 
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and  new  soles  to  old  upper-leathers,  contrive  to  translate  the  old 
article  into  another^  bright  as  if  it  came  from  the  '  Fontaine  de 
jouvence.'  A  great  portion  of  the  things  done  at  the  British 
Museum  are  the  results  of  this  sort  of  translation.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  class  of  very  ingenious  writers  who  translate  the  once- 
thumbed  novels  of  the  Minerva  press  into  new  ones,  retaining  the 
sole  of  the  story,  and  giving  upper-leathers,  or,  to  speak  less 
figuratively,  taking  the  plot  and  filling  up  what  the  French  term 
the  canevas  with  figures  not  in  the  costume  of  our  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers,  but  of  the  present  day. 

We  now  proceed  to  translators,  in  the  more  common  literary 
sense  of  the  word,  those  who  *  interpret  in  another  language,^  and 
who  fall  into  three  classes.  The  first,  are  translators  who,  intel- 
ligent and  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  book  upon 
which  they  labour,  and  thoroughly  informed  in  both  languages, 
are  able^  like  Mrs.  Austin,  to  cause  the  author  to  speak  in  a  new 
tongue,  with  as  much  facility  as  if  he  were  addressing  you  in  his 
own.  Such  translations  require  as  peculiar  a  talent  as  original 
composition,  and  are,  perhaps,  only  one  step  lower  in  the  hier- 
archy of  literature. 

The  second  class,  are  the  translators  who,  with  a  decent  know* 
ledge  of  their  own  language,  and  some  acquaintance  with  a  fo- 
reign one,  have  good  sense  and  tact  enough  to  know  when  they 
are  ignorant.  They  help  themselves  by  consulting  a  grammar, 
looking  out  the  hard  words  in  a  dictionary,  or  perhaps  taking 
advice  with  a  friend ;  and  though  a  well -selected  work  overturned 
by  translators  included  in  this  'category*  may  read  stiffly  and 
meagrely,  yet  the  production  is  not  without  utility  to  the  large 
class  who  can  only  hear  the  original  author  speak  through  a 
dragoman,  or  not  at  all. 

The  third  class  are  those  who,  just  able  to  write  bad  Eng- 
lish, are,  at  the  same  time,  unable  to  discover  when  they  do 
not  understand  their  original — so  ignorant  as  to  be  unconscious 
of  their  own  ignorance;  and  to  this  class  the  authoress  of  the 
present  work  belongs.  She  is,  however,  rather  of  a  mixed  genus, 
appertaining  also  partly  to  those  who  translate  after  the  fashion  of 
^flron  Hill,  inasmuch  as  the  farrago  now  before  us  does  not  own 
to  being  a  translation,  but  calls  itself  the  '  result  of  much  labour 
and  research,'  being,  however,  in  fact,  the  crudest  compilation 
from  some  of  the  lowest  trash  of  the  French  press.  And  the  fol- 
lowing specimens  will  show  the  manner  in  which  her  acquisitions 
are  done  into  English,  for  the  improvement  of  the  ladies  of 
England,  and  as  an  homage  to  her  Majesty  : — 

*  The  circumstance  is  represented  as  follows  in  a  scene  of  Odysee 
[thus  literally].     The  Gaul,  Aurelian,  disguised  as   a  mendicant  and 
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carrying  a  wallet  on  his  back,  is  charged  to  deliver  a  ring  which  Clovift 
Bends  to  Clotilde.' — vol.  i.  p.  6. 

Pope's  ^  Homer '  has  evidently  never  found  its  way  into  Mrs. 
Bush's  select  library. 

*  Ultrogothe  was  a  native  of  Spain,  hut  of  the  circumstances  relative 
to  her  introduction  into  France  there  is  no  record.  She  was  married  to 
Childberg  I.,  afterwards  King  of  Paris,  in  the  year  511. 

*  She  lived  in  the  palace  of  Thertnes  de  Juiieny  with  her  husband. 
This  palace,  which  was  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  first  race  of  kings, 
was  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  which  the  Queen  and  her  daughters 
Crotberge  and  Crodesinde  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting. 

*  Ultrogothe  was  the  only  wife  of  Childberg  ;  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  epoch  in  which  she  lived.  Her  husband  died  in  the 
year  558,  without  leaving  an  heir ;  consequently  the  whole  monarchy  of 
France  was  reunited  under  his  brother  Clotaire,  whose  first  act  of  au- 
thority was  to  expel  Ultrogothe  and  her  daughters  from  the  palace  of 
Thermes ;  she  was  however  afterwards  recalled  by  his  son  and  successor 
Cherbourg.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  13,  14. 

Childberg  is  King  Childebert ;  Cherbourg  is  not  the  town  of 
that  name,  but  the  king  vulgarly  called  Cherebert,  and  Monsieur 
Thermes  de  Julien,  we  presume,  built  or  lived  in  the  palace  to 
which  Mrs.  Bush  alludes. 

*  Historians  assert  that  Radegonde  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry, 
and  bestowed  great  favour  and  attention  on  the  'poet  Foriunaio ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  if  true,  could  not  fail  to  injure  the  reputation  oi  a 
young  queen,  separated,  as  she  was,  from  her  husband.  Fortunato  was 
an  Italian ;  he  was  amiable  and  intellectual,  and  frequently  addressed 
Radegonde  in  verse,  daily  presenting  her  with  fruits  and  flowers.  She 
in  her  turn  made  him  little  presents ;  and  though  these  simple  gifts  did 
honour  to  the  frugality  of  the  epoch,  their  interchange  has  thrown  sus- 
picion on  the  queen's  virtue. 

*  Agnes,  the  Lady  Abbess  of  Sainte  Croix,  often  participated  in  the 
literary  amusements  of  Radegonde  and  Fortunato,  both  of  whom  were  in 
the  habit  of  composing  impromptu  verses  at  table,  some  of  which  are 
preserved,  and  are  very  pleasing.  In  the  collection  of  these  pieces  there 
is  one  relative  to  which  an  anecdote  is  told,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the 
result  of  an  indulgence,  anything  but  monastical,  into  which  the  poet 
was  inveigled  by  his  fair  companions ;  and  the  verses  but  too  plainly 
proclaim  the  condition  of  the  author  at  the  moment  they  were  penned. 

'  Although  the  Celtic  was  the  language  spoken  in  France,  Radegonde 
wrote  and  conversed  fluently  in  the  Roman  tongue.  Her  letters  to  the 
Emperor  Orient- Justin  and  the  Empress  Sophie  are  proofs  of  her  talents 
and  acquirements.' — vol.  i.  pp.  21-23. 

The  young  gentleman  here  designated  as  the  poet  Fortunato  is  no 
other  than  Venantius  Fortunatus,  BislK)p  of  Poitiers :  it  is  true  that 
oomi>limentary  verses  were  addressed  by  him  to  St.  Radegonda, 
as  well  as  to  the  Abbess  Agnes,  but  all  the  accompaniments  of  the 
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story  are  a  miserable  travestie  of  the  facts  given  by  some  of  the 
wretched  scribblers  from  whom  Mrs.  Forbes  Bush  has  cribbed 
her  trumpery.  Amongst  other  things,  the  reader  will  admire  her 
peculiar  ingenuity  in  amalgamating  the  Emperor  of  the  East  and 
his  empire  into  one  g^and  vocable. 

*  Merov^e,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  hoHle  (PEtampes^  and  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Brunehaut.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  49. 

This  curious  construction  is  a  favourite  one  with  Mrs.  Bush. 
In  another  passage  she  tells  us  that 

*  the  reverses  of  the  French  army  which  were  imputed  to  the  War  of 
Sept  Ans  were  a  subject  of  serious  regret  to  Madame  de  Pompadour.' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

*  Charlemagne  was  passionately  fond  of  her  (his  wife),  and  in  order 
to  please  this  great  prince,  Luitgarde  accustomed  herself  to  the  fatigues 
of  the  chase.  She  was  a  skilful  equestrian,  and,  habited  as  an  Amazon^ 
intrepidly  pursued  the  most  ferocious  heasts  into  the  depths  of  the  forest.' 
— vol.  i.  pp.  65,  66. 

If  this  meana  anything,  it  means  that  the  charming  Luitgarde 
figured  by  the  side  of  Charlemagne  in  a  riding-habit  {en  Ama-- 
zone),  according  to  the  last  fashion  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

*  The  Prince  Charles  was  sent  to  the  Abbey  of  Pruym  in  Prussia; 
and  Judith,  after  having  her  head  shaved,  was  confined  in  the  Abbey 
Tartona  in  Lombardy.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  74. 

The  placing  the  Abbey  of  Priim  in  Prussia,  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  is  a  capital  anticipation  of  the  geographical  ar- 
rangements of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  for  which^  without 
doubt,  his  Prussian  Majesty  will  be  very  grateful,  as  establishing 
the  antiquity  of  his  claims.  The  '  Abbey  Tortona '  must  speak 
for  himself,  and  we  can  say  nothing  more  about  him. 

*  Constance  founded  the  convent  of  the  Augustins  of  N^tre  Dame  de 
Faissy,  and  the  stronghoki  of  Puiset,  in  Beauce.  Her  superstitious  de- 
votion amounted  to  fanaticism :  her  confessor,  Stephen,  was  accused  of 
belonging  to  a  sect  who  professed  Manicheism,  by  which  he  incurred  the 
penalty  of  death  by  burning ;  the  queen  met  him  when  being  led  to  exe- 
cution, and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time^  put  out  one  of  his  eyes 
with  a  small  stick  which  she  carried  in  her  hand  for  the  purpose,  and 
afterwards  assisted  in  the  execution.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  105,  106. 

The  authoress  does  not  inform  us  whether  it  was  a  regal  or  a 
legal  custom  to  poke  out  people's  eyes ;  and  though  it  was  bad 
enough  for  the  queen  to  be  present  at  the  execution,  it  is  rather 
hard  to  represent  her  as  assisting  the  executioner. 

*  English  chronicles  relate  that  amongst  Henry's  favourites  was  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty^  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  named 
Rosamond  CliSord ;  and  to  protect  her  from  the  queen's  jealous  enmity, 
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he  placed  her  in  a  castle  carefully  preserved  by  a  labyrinth  which  sur- 
rounded it,  and  which  is  viewed  by  the  curious  who  visit  Woodstock  till 
the  present  time  with  much  interest.' — vol.  i.  p.  128. 

And  this  passage  will  surelj  be  read  with  much  interest  by  all 
visitors  of  Blenheim^  who,  however,  we  fear  may  somewhat  lose 
their  way  in  their  pursuit  of  Rosamond^s  Bower. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  kind  of  utility  in  this  'laborious' 
compilation,  it  is,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  read  it^  equally  devoid 
of  information  as  it  is  offensive  to  good  taste  and  morality.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  work,  perhaps  the  greatest,  is  composed 
of  the  lives  of  those  unfortunate  women,  by  Mrs.  Bush  kindly 
styled  •  royal  favourites,'  who  might  be  more  properly  designated 
by  an  emphatic  monosyllable.  In  writing  history,  no  one  portion 
of  the  task  occasions  more  pain  than  the  absolute  necessity  of 
detailing  the  vices  of  sovereigns.  But  the  plan  of  such  a  work  jas 
that  which  Mrs.  Bush  has  cobbled  together, — for  we  really  can 
hardly  dare  to  offend  Saf&on  Hill  by  calling  it  a  '  translation,' — 
compels  the  writer  to  place  them  prominently  before  the  reader ; 
and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  ask  whether  any  wife  or  mother  can 
have  too  scanty  a  knowledge  of  the  sports  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs, 
or  the  double  adulteries  of  '  La  Belle  Gabrielle,'  or  Madame  de 
Pompadour  f 

We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Bush  really  and 
truly  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  originals  which  she  has 
used — ^probably  the  passages  we  have  selected  will  be  considered 
as  establishing  the  fact — and  we  shall  therefore  simply  state  that 
amongst  the  extracts  given  in  French  are  some  (e.  g.  vol.  i.  p.  189, 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  209)  which  are  so  coarse  and  profane,  that,  even  if 
the  book  had  any  historical  worth,  they  would  render  it  offensive 
to  any  well-regulated  mind.'  It  was  fully  our  intention  at  first, 
in  noticing  the  book,  not  to  mention  the  name  of  the  writer,  but 
the  publisher  has  taken  such  pains  to  advertise  it,  that  such  a  re- 
serve would  be  only  an  affectation.  Much  as  we  regret  to  make 
any  remarks  which  may  pain  an  individual,  we  should  not  dis- 
charge our  duty,  if  we  abstained  from  pointing  out  to  our  readers 
the  manner  in  which  the  confidence  of  the  public  is  abused  at 
present  by  literary  ladies,  who  ought  to  be  contented  with  marking 
pinafores  and  labelling  pots  of  jam.  Mrs.  Bush  has  been  puffi^ 
with  so  much  vehemence^  that  we  were  induced  to  buy  her  per- 
formance; but  we  doubt,  after  all,  if  she  is  worse  than  a  fair 
average  specimen  of  a  whole  clique,  or  clack,  of  living  Clios. 
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Art.  VII. — Report  to  Her  Majenty^s  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  from  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners,  on  an  Inquiry  into  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Labourina  Population  of  Great  Britain/  with  Appendices, 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty^  July?  1842.    3  volumes,  folio. 

TN  the  winter  of  1837  fever  was  unusually  severe  in  Spitalfields, 
•*■  and  alarm  being  thereby  excited  of  a  return  of  the  cholera^  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  deemed  it  their  duty  to  send  thither  Dr. 
Arnott,  Dr.  S.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Kay,  to  inquire  as  to  the  removable 
causes  of  disease.  These  accomplished  physicians  in  their  report, 
dated  May  12,  1838,  declared  the  chief  causes  to  be  bad  drainage 
and  bad  ventilation.  The  Commissioners,  without  loss  of  time^ 
represented  to  Lord  John  Russell  '  the  urgent  necessity  of  apply- 
ing to  the  legislature  for  immediate  measures  for  the  removal  of 
those  constandy  acting  causes  of  destitution  and  death.  All 
delays,*  said  they,  '  must  be  attended  with  extensive  misery  ;  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  the  labouring  classes,  though  aware  of 
the  surrounding  causes  of  evil,  have  few  or  no  means  of  avoiding 
them,  and  little  or  no  choice  of  their  dwellings'  But  although 
much  was  said  and  done  for  the  Hill  Coolies  and  the  blacks,  no 
notice  whatever  was  taken  of  this  appeal ;  until,  towards  the  end 
of  the  session  of  1839,  our  energetic  diocesan  the  Bishop  of 
London,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  called  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  the  Report,  and  moved  an  address  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  for  an  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
causes  of  disease — stated  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  pre- 
vail among  the  labouring  classes  of  the  metropolis — ^prevail  also 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
This  address  being  carried.  Lord  J^^  Russell  directed  the  Poor 
Law  Board  to  institute  such  an  inquiry,  and  the  Commissioners, 
in  the'  month  of  November  following,  gave  instructions  accord- 
ingly to  their  Assistants.  They  likewise  addressed  letters  to  the 
several  boards  of  guardians,  as  well  as  to  their  medical  officers, 
requesting  them  severally  to  furnish  answers  to  questions  in- 
closed :  besides  which  a  circular  letter  to  the  dispensary- surgeons 
and  medical  practitioners,  having  been  inclosed  to  the  provosts 
of  Scotch  burghs,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh,  recommending  that  all  members  and  licen- 
tiates of  that  body  should  give  every  aid  to  this  inquiry.  In  due 
time^  from  a  number  of  medical  men,  residing  in  different  towns 
and  districts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  England,  very  valuable 
reports  were  obtained. 

As  soon  as  this  mass  of  MS.  was  collected  in  Somerset  House, 
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its  tmlk  being  evidently  imore  than  the  Commiasioners  or  Parlia- 
ment could  find  leisure  to  examine,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
was  directed  to  digest  it  in  detail,  and,  comparing  its  various  sflate- 
ments  with  such  authentic  facts  as  he  might  obtain  from  other 
sources,  to  frame  a  report  exhibiting  the  principal  results  of  the 
whole  investigation.  From  his  own  various  and  extensive  personal 
inspections,  from  the  information  which  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  Commissioners,  from  the  documents  of  the  medical  officers, 
and  from  his  examination  of  witnesses,  Mr.  Chadwick,  after 
nearly  two  years*  labour,  succeeded  in  completing  the  remarkable 
Report  now  before  us. 

Before,  howe^-er,  we  enter  upon  the  first  important  chapter,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  observing  how  little  the  subject  to  which  it 
particularly  relates — namely,  the  purification  by  science  of  the  air 
we  breathe — has  hitherto  been  deemed  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  is  true  that  through  our  main  thoroughfares,  such  as  Oxford 
Street,  Holbom,  Piccadilly,  the  Strand,  Pall  Mall,  and  St.  James's 
Street,  the  atmosphere  is  enabled  to  flow  with  healthful  celerity ; 
but  to  most  of  these  ethereal  rivers  are  there  not  linked  on 
either  side,  in  the  forms  of  courts,  alleys,  stable^yards,  and  culs- 
de-sacy  a  set  of  vile,  stagnant  ponds  in  which  the  heaven- bom 
element  remains  '  in  durance  vile,*  until,  saturated  with  the  im^ 
purities  and  sickness  of  its  gaol>  it  flows  into,  mixes  with,  and 
pollutes  the  main  streams  we  have  described  ?  And  yet  if  the 
pavement  of  St.  James's  Street  be  but  cleanly  swept,  those 
who  saunter  up  and  down  it,  as  well  as  those  who  in  red  coats 
or  brown  ones  sit  indolently  gaadng  at  carriages  (many  of  which, 
as  they  roll  by,  seem  mechanically  to  make  their  heads  nod)  appear 
not  to  be  aware  that  they  are  one  and  all  inhaling  stale,  pent-up, 
corrupt  air,  which  an  ounce  of  science  o)uld  have  dispersed  by  cir- 
culation. Even  the  hollow  square  of  the  royal  palace  is  made  to 
retain  its  block  of  the  stagnant  fluid,  while  several  others  of  our 
public  buildings,  like  the  office  at  the  bottom  of  Downing  Street, 
and  like  the  numerous  high  *  dead '  walls  inclosuig  property  of 
the  crown,  &c.,  seem  to  have  been  purposely  planned  to  act  as 
tourniquets  upon  those  veins  and  arteries  which,  if  unobstructed, 
would  give  health  and  ruddiness  to  the  population.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  philuso{^2ing  any  longer  in  the  streets,  we  will  inrite  our 
readers  to  enter  with  us  for  a  moment  into  one  of  the  splendid 
mansions  of  our  metropolis;  and,  accordingly,  ascending  its 
spacious  staircase,  let  us  take  up  our  position  just  in  the  doorway 
of  the  second  of  the  suite  of  drawing-rooms,  beyond  which,  the 
assemblage,  being  under  high  pressure,  makes  it  evidently  impos- 
sible for  us  to  advance. 

We  here  see  before  as,  in  a  dense  phalanx,  figures  of  both 
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sexes,  amongst  whom  stand  conspicuous  persons  of  the  highest 
rank,  beautj,  and  wealth  in  Europe.  Upon  their  education  no 
expense  has  been  spared — ^money  has  done  all  in  its  power  to 
add  to  nature's  choicest  gifts  the  polish  of  art  Their  dresses 
are  importations  from  every  country  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
refreshments  are  delicacies  which  it  has  required  months,  and  in 
some  cases  even  years,  of  unremitting  attention  to  obtain.  The 
splendid  furniture  has  every  comfort  that  ingenuity  can  devise. 
And  yet  within  this  painted  sepulchre,  wluit,  we  ask,  is  the 
analysis  of  the  air  we  are  breathing  ?  That  lofty  duchess's  head  is 
sparkling  with  diamonds — ^that  slight,  lovely  being  leaning  on  her 
arm  has  the  pearls  of  India  wound  around  her  brow — those 
statesmen  and  warriofs  are  decorated  with  stars — ^the  dense  mass 
displays  flowers,  ribands,  and  ornaments  of  every  colour  in  the 
rainbow ;  but  among  them  all,  is  there,  we  ask,  a  single  one  who 
for  a  moment  has  thought  of  bringing  with  him  the  hogshead  of 
air  per  hour  necessary  for  his  respiration  7  And  if  every  guest 
present  has  neglected  to  do  so,  in  what  manner,  it  must  be  in- 
quired, has  the  noble  host  provided  for  the  demand  ?  Alas !  the 
massive,  pictured  walls  around  us,  and  richly-stuccoed  and  gilt 
ceiling  over  our  heads,  answer  the  question,  and  one  has  only  to 
cast  a  glance  at  them  to  perceive  that  the  500  persons  present 
are,  like  those  in  the  Black-hole  at  Calcutta,  conglomerated 
together  in  a  hermetically -sealed  box  full  of  vitiated  air. 

Every  minute  500  gallons  of  air  pass  into  the  lungs  of  those 
present,  from  whence,  divested  of  its  oxygen^  it  is  exhaled  in  a 
morbid  condition  unfit  for  combustion  or  animal  life — every  re- 
spiration of  each  elegant  guest,  nay,  even  our  own  contemplative 
sigh,  vitiates  about  sixteen  cubic  inches  of  the  element ;  and  yet, 
while  every  moment  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  destructive  to 
health — while  the  loveliest  cheeks  are  gradually  fading  before  us 
— ^while  the  constitutions  of  the  young  are  evidently  receiving 
an  injury  which  not  the  wealth  of  Croesus  will  be  able  to  repay 
— ^what  arrangements,  we  repeat,  has  the  noble  host  made  for 
repairing  the  damage  he  is  creating  ?  If  foul  air,  like  manure, 
could  be  carted  away,  and  if  good  air,  like  fresh,  clean  straw, 
could  be  brought  in  its  stead,  surely  one  of  the  simplest  luxuries 
which  wealth  could  o£fer  to  society  would  be  to  eflfect  this  sanitary 
operation ;  and  thus,  instead  of  offering  a  set  of  lovely  women  ices 
and  unwholesome  refreshments,  to  spend  the  money  these  would 
cost  in  pouring  upon  their  heads,  necks,  and  shoulders  a  continual 
supply  of  that  pure,  fresh,  exhilarating,  oxygenous  mixture  which 
gives  animation  to  their  hearts,  and  colour  to  their  cheeks.  But 
is  this  expensive,  troublesome,  complicated,  horse-and-cart  mode 
of  purifying  the  horrid  atmosphere  we  are  breathing  necessary  ? 

No! 
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No !  everybody  present  knows  that  outside  the  shutters  and  plate- 
glass  windows  of  the  rooms  in  which  we  are  suffering,  there  is 
at  this  moment  in  waiting,  not  two  inches  from  us,  an  overwhelm- 
ing supply  (which  might  be  warmed)  of  pure  air,  just  as  desirous 
to  rush  in  as  the  foul  air  we  have  been  breathing  and  re-breath- 
ing is  eager  to  rush  out. 

The  laws  of  specific  gravity  ordained  by  nature  are  in  attend- 
ance to  ensure  for  us  the  performance  of  this  double  process — 
indeed  so  great  is  the  supply  of  spare  air  in  her  laboratory, 
that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  consumed  by  animated  beings  in  a 
century  is  said  not  to  exce^  y^V^-  of  the  whole  atmosphere  ;  and 
yet,  as  though  the  demon  of  suicide  had  prevailed  upon  us  to 
thwart  these  beneficent  arrangements,  we  close  our  doors,  bar  our 
windows,  stuff  up  by  curtains  and  drapery  every  crevice,  as  if  it 
were  the  particular  privilege  of  wealth  to  feed  its  guests  on  foul 
air! 

If  any  one  of  our  readers  who,  like  ourselves,  may  have  grown 
out  of  patience  at  the  long  continuance  of  this  barbarous  custom, 
will  take  the  trouble  to  put  500  beautiful  little  gold  and  silver' 
fishes  into  a  bladder  of  the  filthiest  water  he  can  obtain,  and  then 
attaching  a  weight,  throw  the  whole  into  a  clear,  crystal  stream, 
he  may  justly  say — aye,  and  he  may  grin  as  he  says  it — *  Behold 
an  qpitome  of  a  London  drawing-room !  *  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
one  difference : — the  tiny  creatures  within  the  globule  are  as  in- 
nocent of  the  foul  suffering  they  endure  as  are  those  poor,  lean, 
Neapolitan  curs  which  almost  every  day  throughout  the  year  may 
be  seen  half  choked  by  the  rope  that  is  dragging  them  reluc- 
tantly towards  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  in  order  that  one  more  in* 
quisitive,  good-humoured,  ruddy-faced  English  family  may  see 
them  forcibly  suffocated  in  unwholesome  gas. 

In  case,  from  the  foregoing  observations,  it  should  become 
apparent  that  even  among  people  of  the  highest  rank,  intelligence, 
and  wealth,  there  has  hitherto  existed  a  lamentable  neglect  on  a 
subject  of  such  importance  to  them  as  the  sanitary  purification  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  living,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  if  any  one  among  us  would  make  it  his  painful  duty  to 
penetrate  into  the  courts,  alleys,  workshops,  and  residences  of 
the  lowest,  of  the  most  ignorant,  and  of  the  most  destitute  classes 
of  our  society,  he  would  most  surely  detect  a  still  greater  disre- 
gard of  scientific  precautions,  direptly  and  flagranUy  productive 
of  misery  and  disease. 

If,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  at  stake  but  the  health,  happi- 
ness,   moral    conduct,   and  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
the  searching  investigation  unveiled  ii)  Mr.  Chad  wick's  Report, 
coupled  with  the  remedial  measures  submitted  by  him  for  con- 
sideration. 
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sideration^  ought  to  win  as  well  as  claim  our  most  serious  atten- 
tion ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  air  the  labouring  classes  breathe 
— the  atmosphere  which  hy  nuisances  they  contaminate — is  the' 
fluid  in  which  rich  and  poor  are  equally  immersed — that  itis  acom-> 
monweahh  in  which  all  are  born,  live,  and  die  equal — it  is  unde-i 
niable  that  a  sanitary  inquiry  into  the  condition,  for  instancej 
of  the  ten  thousand  alleys,  lanes,  courts,  &c.,  which  London  is 
said  to  contain,  becomes  a  subject  in  which  every  member  of  the 
community  is  self-interested.  Where  nearly  two  millions  of  people 
are  existing  together  in  one  town,  it  is  frightful  to  consider  what 
must  be  the  result  in  disease,  if  every  member  should,  even  to  a 
small  amount,  be  neglectful  of  cleanly  habits.  It  is  frightful  also  to 
contemplate  what  injury  we  may  receive  not  only  from  the  living, 
but  from  the  50,000  corpses  which  are  annually  interred  in  our 
metropolis :  indeed,  no  man  who  will  visit  our  London  church- 
yards can  gaze  for  a  moment  at  the  black,  cohesive  soil,  saturated 
with  putrid  animal  matter,  which  is  daily  to  be  seen  turned  up 
for  the  faithless  reception  of  new  tenants,  without  feeling  that  the 
purification  of  our  great  cities,  and  a  watchful  search  throughout 
the  land  we  live  in  for  every  removable  cause  of  disease,  are 
services  which  science  should  be  proud  to  perform,  which  a 
parental  government  should  strenuously  encourage,  and  which 
parliament  should  deem  its  bounden  duty  to  enforce. 

If  foul  air  and  pure  air  were  of  different  colours,  we  should  very 
soon  learn  to  repel  the  one  and  invite  the  other,  in  which  case 
every  house  would  be  ventilated,  and  air-pipes,  like  gas-pipes  and 
water-pipes,  would  flow  around  us  in  all  directions.  Although, 
however,  we  do  not  often  see  miasma,  yet  in  travelling  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  how  evident  are  its  baneful  effects,  and  how 
singularly  identical  are  they  with  those  patches  of  disease  which 
are  to  be  met  with,  more  or  less,  in  every  district  in  this  amntry ! 
Let  any  one,  after  traversing  the  great  oceans,  contrast  their 
healthful  climate  with  the  low,  swampy  parts  of  India,  with 
the  putrid  woods  of  the  Shangallah  in  Abyssinia,  or  with  any  part 
of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  In  all  these  regions  miasma 
is  either  constantly  or  periodically  generated  by  the  corruption  of 
vegetable  matter ;  and  the  following  description  of  the  effects  of 
this  virus  on  the  white  population  of  Sierra  Leone  is  more  or  less 
equally  applicable  to  all : — 

^  Those  who  are  not  absolutely  ill  are  always  ailing ;  in  fact,  all  the 
white  people  seem  to  belong  to  a  population  of  invalids.  The  sallow- 
ness  of  their  complexion,  the  listlessness  of  their  looks,  the  attenuation 
of  their  limbs,  the  instability  of  gait,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  whole 
frame,  that  are  so  observable  in  this  climate,  are  but  too  evident  signs, 
even  where  organic  disease  has  not  yet  set  in,  that  the  disordered  state 
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of  the  functions  which  goes  under  the  name  of  impaired  healtli  ezisU, 
and  in  none  is  it  more  painfully  evident  than  in  the  geberal  appearance 
of  the  European  women  and  children  of  this  colon  j.** 

In  corroboration  of  this  statement,  we  may  mention  as  a  single 
example,  that,  out  of  150  men  of  the  2nd  West  India  regiment 
who  in  1824  were  sent  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  all,  excepting  one, 
were  either  dead  or  sent  home  invalided  in  three  months.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  Sir  John  PhiHimore,  arriving  off  the 
coast  in  command  of  the  Thetis,  sent  on  shore  two  midshipmen  and 
fourteen  men,  to  mount  a  gun  on  a  height.  The  party  slept  there 
only  a  night,  yet,  in  one  fortnight,  every  individual  excepting  & 
black  man  was  dead  I 

In  the  opposite  continent  of  America,  even  in  healthy  parts, 
wherever  the  land  has  been  wilfully  flooded  for  the  purpose  of 
canal  navigation,  the  trees  all  die,  and  as  the  passenger-barge 
winds  its  way  by  moonlight  through  these  pale,  barkless  corpses^ 
a  green  coating  of  vegetable  matter,  about  as  thick  as  a  blanket, 
and  very  appropriately  called  by  the  inhabitants  *  fever  and  ague^ 
is  seen  writhing  in  folds  before  the  prow. 

Even  in  the  most  salubrious  of  the  new  settlements^  where  tbe 
air  is  dry,  exhilarating,  and  tbe  sky  as  blue  as  in  Italy,  the  mo- 
ment the  virgin  earth  is  tamed  up  for  the  first  time,  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter  brought  to  tbe  surface  invariably 
produces  sickness.;  and  thus  a  whole  family  of  little  English  chil** 
dren,  with  their  teeth  chatterix^ ,  from  ague»  have  too  often  been 
found  mourning  in  the  wilderness,  on  an  oaais,  Mhe  garden  and 
the  grave*  of  their  father  who  made  it. 

In  like  manner,  in  this  country,  it  has  been  shown  by  abundant 
evidence  that  on  whatever  patches  of  land,  especially  in  towns, 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  allowed  to  putrify,  there  disease, 
more  or  less  virulent,  is  engendered :  indeed  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly observed  that  die  family  of  a  particular  house  has  continued 
for  years  to  be  constantly  afflicted  with  the  very  languor  and  fever 
described  by  every  African  traveller,  which  at  last  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  caused  by  the  introduction  into  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  couple  of  square  feet  of  Sierra  Leone^  or>  in 
plainer  terms,  by  a  grated  untrapped  gulley-drain,  from  which 
there  has  been  constantly  arising  a  putrid  gas ;  and  yet,  instead  of 
a  few  square  feet,  how  many  acres  of  Sierra  Leone  are,  to  our 
shame,  existing  at  this  moment  in  our  metropolis  in  the  shape  ,of 
churchyards !  There  is  one  burial-ground,  now  or  very  lately  iqi 
use  in  London,  which  contains;,  under  one  acre  of  surface,  60,000 
corpses !     There  is  in  London  a  place  where  a  crowd  of  young 

*  Fide  Appendix  to  Report  from  t1>e  Select  Committee  on  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  5th  August^  1842,  p.  244. 
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children  learn  their  lessons  for  six  hours  daily  over  a  flqor  under 
which  12,000  dead  bodies  are  festering  I  * 

Mr.  Chadwick  produces  a  tabular  account  of  the  mortality  of 
England  and  Wales  within  the  year  I83S«  caused  by  diseases 
which*  he  says,  medical  offiqers  consider  to  be  most  powerfully 
influenced  by  the  physical  circumstances  under  which  the  popu- 
lation is  placed ;  namely,  the  external  and  internal  condition  of 
their  dwellings,  drainage^  and  ventilation.  It  appears  that  the 
number  of  deaths  in  this  category  amounted  to  56,46 1 :  which  Mr, 
Chadwick  observes  to  be  as  if  Westmoreland  or  Huntingdonshire 
were  every  year  to  be  entirely  depopulated.  He  adds ; — 
*  that  the  annual  slaughter  in  England  and  Wales  from  preveptable  causei 
of  typhus,  which  attacks  persona  in  the  vigour  of  life,  appears  to  be  double 
the  amount  of  what  was  suffered  by  the  allied  armies  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo;. . .  .that  diseases  which  now  prevail  on  land  did,  within  the 
experience  of  persons  still  living,  formerly  prevail  to  a  certain  extent  at 
BCa,  and  have  since  been  prevented  by  sanitary  regulations ;  and  that 
when  they  did  so  prevail'  in  ships  of  war,  the  deaths  from  them  were 
more  than  double  in  amount  of  the  deaths  in  battle/ 

But  whatever  may  be  the  precise  number  per  annum  of  our 
labouring  population  that  actually  die  from  diseases  which  are 
preventable,  it  is  evident  that  it  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
number  of  those  who— although  they  have,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  'escaped  from  the  attack' — have  been  subjected  for  a 
melancholy  period  to  loss  of  labour  from  debility. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  having  endeavoured  to  define  in  general  terms 
the  aggregate  extent  and  operation  of  the  evils  i!;omplained  of, 
proceeds  to  consider  them  separately  in  detail.  We  cannot  say 
that  he  shows  much  skill  in  the  grouping  and  arranging  of  his 
facts  and  views :  but  in  a  work  so  meritorious,  it  would  be  hard  to 
dwell  upon  minor  defects ;  and  our  readers  will  not  quarrel  with 
us  for  taking  the  chapters  as  they  stand. 

I.  General  condition  of  the  residences  of  the  labouring  classes 
where  disease  is  found  to  be  the  most  prevalent. 

Here  are  detailed  the  varied  forms  in  which  disease,  attendant 
on  removable  circumstances,  has  been  found  to  pervade  the  popu- 
lation of  rural  villages  and  small  towns,  as  well  as  of  those  com- 
mercial cities  and  densely-crowded  manufacturing  suburbs,  in 
which  pestilence  has  been  supposed  to  have  its  chief  and  almost 
exclusive  residence. 

For  instance — to  begin  with  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  one 
of  the  most  charming  parts  of  England- — Mr.  Gilbert  reports  that, 

his  attention  having  been  excited  by  the  high  diet  recommended  to 

"  '  ■■  ■  ■  — — — ■  .-    -    ■    ■  ■ — •  '  --    -   — —  —       ■--  -»  -I 

*  See  Syidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  CommODf  on  the  Im- 
provement of  Towns,  &c. — ^prmted  in  1842. 
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tbe  guardians  at  Tiverton,  in  Goneequence  of  prevalent  fever,  he  re- 
quested the  medical  officer  of  the  union  to  accompany  him  through 
a  certain  district  there.  Even  before  reaching  this  locality,  he  was 
assailed  by  a  smell  clearly  proclaiming  the  presence  of  malaria :  he 
found  the  ground  marshy,  tbe  sewers  all  open,  some  of  the  houses 
surrounded  by  wide  uncovered  drains  full  of  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse.  The  inhabitants  were  distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  town  by  their  sickly,  miserable  appearance :  all 
he  talked  to  either  were  or  had  been  ill,  and  the  whole  community 
presented  a  melancholy  picture.  The  local  authorities  had  often 
endeavoured  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  remove  the  nuisances 
and  to  cover  the  drains,  but  finding  that,  under  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  their  powers  were  not  sufficient,  the  evil  had  con- 
tinued :  medical  officers  were  employed  instead  of  the  engineer ; 
and,  accordingly,  *  comforts '  and  '  high  diet '  had  been  prescribed, 
instead  of  masonry  and  drainage. 

Impressed  with  the  fact,  that,  as  there  are  specks  in  the  sun, 
so  in  a  large  country  like  England  there  must  unavoidably  exist 
dirty  places,  which  Mr.  Chadwick  or  any  searching  inquisitor 
has  the  power,  at  his  pleasure,  to  point  out,  we  read  with  con- 
siderable caution  a  series  of  reports  such  as  we  have  just  quoted. 
We  own,  however,  we  were  not  a  little  startled  at  learning  that 
royally  itself — but  lately  prevented  from  visiting  Holyrood,  or 
Brighton,  on  account  of  fever  proceeding  from  miasma  —  has 
loathsome  nuisances  dangerous  to  the  public  health  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  even  at  Windsor  ! 

Mr.  Parker,  after  stating  that  there  is  no  town  in  the  counties 
of  Buckingham,  Oxford,  and  Berks  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
courts  and  back  streets  might  not  be  materially  improved  by 
drainage,  observes^ — 

*  Windsor,  from  the  contiguity  of  the  palace,  the  wealth  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  situation,  might  have  been  expected  to  be  superior  in 
this  respect  to  any  other  provincial  town.  Of  all  the  towns  visited  by 
me,  Windsor  is  the  worst  beyond  all  comparison.  From  the  gas- 
works at  the  end  of  George-street  a  double  line  of  open,  deep,  black, 
and  stagnant  ditches  extends  to  Clewer-lane.  From  these  ditches  an 
intolerable  stench  is  perpetually  rising,  and  produces  fever  of  a  severe 
character.  Mr.  Bailey,  the  relieving  officer,  considers  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Garden-court  in  almost  the  same  condition.  "There  is  a 
drain,"  he  says,  '*  running  from  the  barracks  into  the  Thames  across 
the  Long  Walk.  That  drain  is  almost  as  offensive  as  the  black  ditches 
extending  to  Clewer-lane.  The  openings  to  the  sewers  in  Windsor  are 
exceedingly  offensive  in  hot  weather.  The  town  is  not  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  the  drainage  is  very  defective."  ' 

As  snipes  and  wild  fowl  when  they  visit  this  country  at  once  fly 
to  our  marshes  and  fens,  so  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
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cbolera  would;  of  its  own  accord^  wherever  it  travelled,  select  for 
itself  lodgings  most  congenial  to  its  nature.  The  following 
glimpse  of  one  of  the  places  in  which  the  disease  first  made  its 
appearance  deserves  therefore  attention.  Mr.  Atkinson,  de- 
scribing Gateshead,  says  of  a  person  whom  he  found  ill  of  the 
cholera — 

*  His  lodgings  were  in  a  room  of  a  miserable  house  situated  in  the  very 
filthiest  part  of  Pipewellgate,  divided  iuto  six  apartments,  and  occupied 
by  different  families,  to  the  number  of  twenty-six  persons  in  all.  The 
room  contained  three  wretched  beds,  with  two  persons  sleeping  in  each : 
it  measured  about  twelve  feet  in  length  and  seven  in  breadth,  and  its 
greatest  height  would  not  admit  of  a  person's  standing  erect :  it  received 
light  from  a  small  window,  the  sash  of  which  was  fixed.  Two  of  the 
number  lay  ill  of  the  cholera,  and  the  rest  appeared  afraid  of  the  admis- 
sion of  pure  air,  having  carefully  closed  up  the  broken  panes  with  plugs 
of  old  linen.' 

Mr.  Chadwick,  however,  states  that  the  most  wretched  of  the 
stationary  population  of  which  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  any 
account,  or  that  he  had  ever  beheld,  was  that  in  the  wynds  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  '  It  might  admit  of  dispute,'  he  ob- 
serves, *  but  on  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  us  that  both  the  struc- 
tural arrangements  and  the  condition  of  the  population  in  Glasgow 
were  the  worst  of  any  we  had  seen  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.' 
Dr.  Arnott,  who  perambulated  the  wynds  of  Glasgow,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Alison  and  Dr.  Cowen,  corroborates  the 
above  statement  by  details  too  offensive  to  be  transcribed :  suffice 
it  to  say  that  from  one  locality  754,  of  abont  5000  cases  of  fever 
which  occurred  in  the  previous  year,  were  carried  to  the  hospitals. 
As  a  striking  contrast  to  this  result,  Mr.  Chadwick  states  that, 
when  the  kelp  manufacture  lately  ceased  on  the  western  coast 
of  Scotland,  a  vast  population  of  the  lowest  class  of  people  were 
thrown  into  extreme  want — they  suffered  from  cold,  hunger,  and 
despair — nevertheless,  from  their  scattered  habitations  being  sur- 
rounded by  pure  air,  cases  of  fever  did  not  arise  among  them. 

We  will  conclude  this  branch  of  the  investigation  by  a  de- 
scription of  Inverness,  copied  from  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
report  of  its  worthy  chief  magistrate. — '  Inverness,'  says  the  Pro- 
vost, '  is  a  nice  town,  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  country 

The    people  are,  generally  speaking,   a  nice  people,   but  their  "^ 
sufferance  of  nastiness  is  past  endurance.'  ^ 

II.  PvbUc  arrangements  external  ta  the  residences  by  which  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  population  is  affected. 

This  chapter  IVlr.  Chadwick  principally  devotes  to  practical 
details  as  to  drainage.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  more  specimens  of  his  observed  facts. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Duncan  doubts  whether  there  is  a  single  court  in  Liverpool 
which  communicates  with  the  street  by  an  underground  drain : 
having  observed  that  sixty-three  cases  of  fever  had  occurred  in 
one  year  in  Union  Court,  containing  twelve  houses,  he  visited 
it«  and  found  the  whole  court  inundated  with  fluid  filth  which  had 
oozed  through  the  walls  from  two  adjacent  cesspools.  In  one 
cellar,  a  well  four  feet  deep,  into  which  this  stinking  fluid  was 
allowed  to  drain,  was  discovered  below  the  bed  where  the  family 
slept  It  may  be  observed  that  there  are  8000  inhabited  cellars 
in  Liverpool,  containing  from  35,000  to  40,000  inmates ;  and 
that  of  2398  courts  which  were  examined,  1705  were  closed  at 
one  end  so  as  to  prevent  ventilation. 

'  Until  very  lately,'  says  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  report  on  '  Edina, 
Scotia*s  darling  seat,' 

^  the  Cowgate,  a  long  street  running  along  the  lowest  level  of  a  narrow 
valley,  had  only  surface  drains.  The  various  alleys  from  the  High  Street 
and  other  elevated  ground  open  into  this  street.  In  rainy  weather  they 
carried  with  them  each  its  respective  stream  of  filth,  and  thus  the  Cow- 
gate  bore  the  aspect  of  a  gigantic  sewer  receiving  its  tributary  drains. 
A  committee  of  private  gentlemen  had  the  merit  of  making  a  spacious 
sewer  830  yards  long  in  this  street  at  a  cost  of  2000/.,  collected  by  sub- 
scription. The  utmost  extent  to  which  they  received  assistance  from  the 
police  consisted  in  being  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  Act  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  interruption  of  private  parties.  During  the  operation 
they  were  nevertheless  harassed  by  claims  of  damage  for  obstructing  the 
causeway,  and  their  minutes  show  that  they  experienced  a  series  of  in- 
terruptions from  the  neighbouring  occupants,  likely  to  discourage  others 
from  following  their  example.' 

In  a  medical  report  on  romantic  Stirling,  it  is  stated  that  the 
drains  or  sewers,  Scottici  '  sivers,'  are  all  open  ;  a  few  old  men 
sweep  the  public  streets  from  time  to  time,  but  sometimes  the 
sweepings  remain  on  the  pavement  many  days ;  the  refuse  from 
the  gaol,  which  contains  on  an  average  sixty-five  persons,  is 
floated  down  the  'sivers'  every  second  or  third  day,  emitting, 
during  the  whole  of  its  progress,  the  most  offensive  odour ;  the 
slaughter-house  being  situated  near  the  top  of  the  town,  the  blood 
from  it  is  also  allowed  to  flow  down  the  main  street;  and  the 
sewers  from  the  castle  issue  into  an  open  field,  polluting  the 
atmosphere  to  a  dreadful  degree. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  wholesale  account,  the  examination  of 
Mr.  T.  Thomson,  of  Clitheroe,  affords  a  striking  proof  how  small, 
even  in  solitary  houses,  may  exist  the  removable  cause  of  disease. 
In  the  summer  of  1839  some  bad  cases  of  fever  occurring  among 
a  cluster  of  houses  at  Littlemoor,  which  had  always  been  consi- 
dered healthy,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  spot.  .  An  old  half- 
choked  drain  was  discovered,  which  was  the  cause  of  a  shallow 
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stagnant  fetid  pool%f  a  most  disgusting  nature.     Measures  were 
immediately  taJcen  to  carry  off  this  nuisance  by  a  sewerage,  and 

*  from  the  hour  of  the  removal  of  the  filth/  says  Mr.  Thomson, 

*  no  fresh  case  of  fever  occurred.* 

Portsmouth,  which  is  built  on  a  low  portion  of  the  marshy 
island  of  Portsea,  was  formerly  extremely  subject  to  intermittent 
fever :  the  town  was  paved  in  1769,  and,  according  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  from  that  date  this  disorder  no  longer  prevailed,  whilst 
Kilsea,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  retained  their  aguish 
disposition  till  1793,  when  a  drainage  was  made,  which  subdued 
its  force  there  also. . 

In  the  same  chapter  we  have  many  very  instructive  details  as  to 
the  pecuniary  results  of  removing  the  refuse  of  towns. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dark,  of  Paddington,  a 
person  of  respectable  character,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
a  considerable  contractor  for  scavengering,  &c.^  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  coal -ashes  (used  for  bnck-making),  lees,  and  a  few 
other  inconsiderable  items,  no  refuse  in  London  pays  half  the 
expense  of  removal  by  cartage  beyond  a  radius  of  about  six  miles. 
'  /  have  given  cucay,^  says  Mr.  Dark,  '  thousands  of  loads  of 
niffhi'Soil—we  know  not  what  to  do  with  it ! ' 

When  Mr.  Chadwick  visited  Edinburgh  with  Dr.  Arnott, 
they  were  both,  without  metaphor,  '  led  by  the  nose '  to  a  cer- 
tain stream  properly  enough  called  'the  Foul  Bum,*  from 
having  been  the  aged  receptacle  of  most  of  the  sinks,  drains, 
sivers,  &c.,  of  Auld  Reekie.  For  a  considerable  time  the  cha* 
racter  of  this  burn  was  repellent — and,  accordingly  avoided  by 
poor  as  well  as  by  rich,  by  young  as  well  as  by  old,  its  contents 
flowed  in  mysterious  solitude  into  the  sea.  Several  years  9go, 
however,  some  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  instigated  by  self-interest,  took  the  liberty  of  ta]>ping 
this  stream,  in  order  to  collect  a  portion  of  its  contents  into  tanks 
for  manure.  The  next  step  in  the  march  of  intellect  was,  by 
means  of  water,  to  irrigate  the  meadows  from  this  source,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  cartage ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  300 
acres  of  meadow  land,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace 
of  Holyrood,  were  fertilized  from  the  contents  of  this  common 
sewer :  the  result  of  which  has  been  that  some  of  these  meadows 
are  let  at  from  20/.  to  30/.  per  acre ;  indeed,  in  the  year  1838, 
some  were  let  at  38/.  per  acre,  and  in  1826  at  57 L  Her  Ma- 
jesty *s  Government,  however,  being  justly  of  opinion  that  this 
process  is  prejudicial  to  the  healthiness  of  Holyrood  House, 
and  having  accordingly  directed  legal  process  for  the  trial  of  the 
right  of  irrigation,  the  defendants  now  plead  that  the  invalidation 
of  their  claim  would  deprive  the  city  of  the  milk  and  butter  of 
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3000  cows^  and  estimate  the  compensation  which  would  be  dae  to 
themselves  at  150,000/. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  we  ourselves  remember  to 
have  witnessed  the  process  of  a  matrimonial  aIlianoe>  such  as  we 
have  described,  between  two  parties,  who  from  the  beginniBg  of 
time  had  always  been  shy  enough  of  each  other,  namely,  the  very 
Foul  Burn  alluded  to,  and  the  Links  or  sand-hills  on  the  sea- 
shore between  Leith  and  Porto  Bello.  These  hillocks,  upon 
which  nothing  but  a  few  stunted  tufts  of  coarse  grass  had  ever 
been  seen  to  grow,  and  which  for  ages  had  been  blown  by  the 
wind  into  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms,  were  one  morning  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  band  of  workmen,  who  with  spades  and  shovels 
were  seen  busily  scattering  the  sand  about  them  in  all  directions, 
while  'Are  ye  dafi?^  was  the  repeated  exclamation  of  the 
Mussulburgh  fishwives>  who>  one  after  another,  striding  by  with 
outstretched  heads,  swinging  arms>  and  a  creel  full  of  cod  on  their 
inclined  backs,  could  not  contain  their  astonishment  at  seeing  the 
dry  region,  which  all  their  lives  had  been  sterile^  suddenly  sub- 
jected to  spade-husbandry.  Indeed,  when  the  mass  was  levelled^ 
it  was  as  barren  and  lifeless  as  the  shingle  of  the  sea ;  and  con- 
tinued so  during  the  formation  of  a  network  of  arteries  and  veins 
which  in  the  form  of  drains  were  imprinted  over  its  surface. 
However,  no  sooner  was  this  latter  operation  concluded,  than — 
'  Oh  whistle,  and  I  HI  come  to  ye,  my  lad  /' — ^the  produce  a£  the 
Foul  Burn,  like  Bimham  wood  coming  to  Dunsinane,  majestic- 
ally made  its  appearance;  in  a  few  days  the  sand  was  verdant; 
and  before  the  summer  was  over,  it  bore  a  dark*<coloured,  rank» 
luxuriant  crop. 

Our  readers  will  probably  have  anticipated  that  the  infiorenoe 
which  Mr.  Chadwick  has  drawn  from  this  result,  and  from  Mr. 
Dark*s  statement  that  he  can  find  no  sale  for  the  refuse  of 
London  is,  that  the  sewers  of  London,  like  those  of  Edinburgh, 
might  be  made  to  fertiliise  the  land  in  their  ricinity. 

Mr.  Chadwick  states  that,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  value 
of  that  portion  of  the  refuse  of  Edinburgh  which  has  been  ap« 
propriated  to  irrigation  in  the  way  described,  the  whole  refuse  of 
that  city  would  produce  an  income  of  from  15,000/.  to  20,000/. 
a  year ;  while,  according  to  the  same  scale  of  value,  it  appears 
that,  in  the  city  of  London,  refuse  to  the  enormous  value  of 
tiearly  double  what  is  now  paid  for  the  water  of  the  metropolis  is 
thrown  away,  principally  into  the  Thames,  and  partly  into  recep- 
tacles in  the  districts  of  the  poor,  where  it  accumulates  until  it  is 
removed  at  a  great  expense.  Where  the  levels  are  not  oon- 
venient.  Captain  Vetch,  of  the  Engineers,  and  other  competem 
authorities  recommend  that  the  contents  of  the  sewers  should 
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be  lifted  by  steam-power,  as  water  is  lifted  in  the  drainage  of  the 
fens>  and  then  be  distributed  in  iron-pipes,  in  the  same  way 
as  water  is  injected  into  the  metropolis  by  the  water-companies. 
Mr.  Chadwick  adds^  that  the  estimated  expense  of  this  mode  of 
cleansing  and  removal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  conveyance  of  water 
into  London,  would  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  cost  of 
cartage — and  to  show  the  practicability  of  the  principle  of  re- 
moving refuse  by  water,  he  cites  the  following  case: — The  West 
Middlesex  Water  Company  had  almost  conduded  a  contract  for 
removing  in  the  ordinary  way  about  an  acre  of  silt  four  feet  deep> 
which  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years  had  accumulated  in  their 
reservoir  at  Kensington,  and  accordingly  400/.  was  to  be  paid 
for  this  operation,  which  was  to  occupy  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  bargain  was  all  but  sealed,  when  it  was  proposed  by  one 
of  the  officers  that  the  silt  should  be  mixed  with  water,  stirred  up, 
and  in  this  liquid  state  washed  away ;  and  this  operation  was 
successfully  effected  in  three  or  four  days,  at  an  expense  of  only 
40/.  or  50/. 

In  small,  moderate^sized,  or  even  in  large  towns,  where  the 
levels  are  favourable^  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Chadwick's  project  of  removing  refuse  by  means  of  water  might* 
to  a  limited  extent,  be  successfully  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  many  previous  arrange* 
ments  would  be  necessary,  and  that,  after  ail,  many  serious 
difficulties  would  be  likely  to  occur — for  it  must  always  be  re- 
collected that,  in  the  case  at  Edinburgh,  the  burn  being  a 
safety-valve  communicating  with  the  sea,  no  accident  or  explosion 
can  possibly  occur — the  farmer  may  therefore  approach  it  or 
recede  from  it,  may  inject  or  reject  its  contents,  at  any  hour,  or 
for  any  period  he  may  desire :  whereas  a  covered  sewer  blindly 
administers  all  it  possesses — without  consideration^  judgment^ 
refleclion,  or  mercy — its  motto  being  'Time  and  tide  can  wait 
for  no  man.'  The  supply  of  the  manure  and  the  demand  for  it 
might  not  therefore  agree  together  for  any  length  of  time.  Still, 
however,  we  can  conceive  arrangements  which  need  not  be  de- 
scribed, by  which  this  evil  might  be  compensated,  in  which  case 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  immense  saving,  especially  that  of 
cartage,  would  be  effected — that  the  health  of  the  town  (in  whose 
drains,  constantly  flushed  clean  by  water,  no  refuse  could  remain) 
would  be  materially  benefited—- and  that  the  produce  of  the  land 
irrigated  would  abundantly  increase. 

But,  although  we  are  willing  thus  far  to  give  Mr.  Cha^lwick 
credit  for  his  suggestion,  and  think  it  ought  to  be  most  seriously 
attended  to  in  the  case  of  our  smaller  towns,  especially  such  as 
have   considerable  streams  running  through   or   near  them,  we 
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must  say  we  cx)nsider  his  attempt  tp  extend,  the  theory  to  Ix>ndpp 
by  the  application  of  the 'power  of  steam  is  preposterous  in  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  in  detail. 

The  first  idea  that  naturally  occurs  is  the  enormous  expense 
and  incalculable  inconvenience  that  would  be  attendant  upon  the 
condemnation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  existing  sewers  of  Ion- 
don^  which  at  present  run  downwards  into  the  Thames.  We 
acknowledge  it  may  not  unfairly  be  replied,  that  the  verj  samp 
objection  might  have  been  raised  against  macadamizing  our  old- 
fashioned  bumping  pavement — against  substituting  wood  for  both 
— or  against  ruining  our  high-roads  by  the  creation  of  railways. 
But  admitting  this  first  grave  objection  to  be  overruled:  sup 
posing  for  a  moment  that  the  old  sewerage  was  destroyefd^  and 
that  new  subterranean  works  on  completely  different  levels  were 
constructed^  there  remain  to  be  encountered  difficulties  above 
ground  which  we  consider  to  be  insurmountable. 

It  appears^  from  a  parliamentary  return  lying  before  us,  thai 
the  water  pumped  into  London  by  the  New  River,  Chelsea,  West 
Middlesex,  Grand  Junction,  East  London,  South  London,  Lam- 
beth, and  South wark  Water- Companies  amounts  to  4222  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  day  and  night,  throughout  the  year ;  of  which 
quantity,  considerably  more,  than  (say)  one-half  flows  through 
waste-pipes.  See,  into  the  sewers:  and  if,  according  to  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  project,  the  refuse  of  the  streets  of  London,  instead  of  being 
swept  up  and  carted  away,  as  hitherto,  were  daily  to  be  washed 
into  the  gulley-drains  by  a  water -hose,  the  amount  of  water  which 
the  companies  would  be  required  to  supply  must  be  very  consi- 
derably enlarged.  To  this  menaced  flood  of  water,  if  there  be 
added  the  usual  contents  of  the  sewers,  it  at  once  appeacs 
how  enormous  would  be  the  amount  of  the  mucture  to  be  daily 
ejected  from  the  metropolis  via  the  sewers ;  and,  if,  *  from  any 
accident  to  the  enj2:ines,  the  lifting- power,  pumps,  or  bucketed- 
wheels  should  suddenly  be  disabled,  it  is*  evident  that  a  consti- 
pation of  the  sewerage  must  forthwith  take  place. 

But  there  remains  to  be  provided  for  a  contingency  infinitely 
more  alarming.  The  area  of  London  is,  we  believe,  nearly  60 
square  miles :  but,  taking  it  only  at  40  square  miles,  and  estima- 
ting that  during  a  thunder-storm  and  continued  rain  there  might 
fall  in  the  space  of  six  hours*  one  Inch  of  water :  that  quantity,  oq 
the  surface  last  mentioned,  would  amount  to  92,92^,000  cubic  feet 
of  water,  of  which  the  greater  portion  would  immediately  go 
into  the  sewers.  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that 'the  natural  now 
of  the  Coin  river  amouhts  only  to  about  6000  cubic  feet  per 

*  It  impean,  from  the  rain-gauge  at  Somerset  House,  that  on  Tuesday,  tlie  30th  of 
August  fast,  nearly  two  Inches  of  rain  fell  in  two  houts. 
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ininute,  that  of  the  Exe  to  about  feOOO,  and  that  of  the  Lea  to 
abont  5600,  our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  what  an  overwhelm- 
ing amount  of  fluid  would  within  a  very  short  space  of  time  be  added 
to  the  already  enormous  contents  of  the  London  sewers ;  and  while 
the  elements  of  heaven  were  raging  over  the  venerable  head  of  our 
metropolis — -while  the  thunder  was  rolling — while  the  forked 
lightning  was  shivering  from  top  to  bottom  one  or  two  of  our 
finest  church-spires — and  while  the  rain  was  reverberating  from 
the  pavement  like  myriads  of  fountains  rising  out  of  the  ground — 
if  at  this  sufficiently  awful  moment  the  tell-tale  wind  were  sud- 
denly to  inform  us  all  that,  Mr.  Chad  wick's  '  infernal  machines' 
Jhaving  more  work  than  they  could  perform,  their  neighbour- 
hoods had  become  inundated ;  if  the  next  blast  were  to  announce 
to  us  that  the  main  sewers  were  blowing  up — and  then,  by  evi- 
.dence  every  moment  becoming  more  and  more  insufferable,  we 
were  to  learn  that  out  of  every  gully-grate  in  the  metropolis  there 
was  spouting  up  that  which,  like  *  a  legion  of  foul  fiends/  no  man 
could  control  j  in  short,  if  we  were  suddenly  to  find  ourselves  in 
danger  of  a  pestilence,  from  which  noi  even  a  cabinet  council, 
hastily  summoned  for  the  purpose,  could  relieve  us — we  fear 
that  this  Somerset  House  '  Amendment  AcV  would  be  a  theme 
of  geperal  execration,  and  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  as 
they  plashed  homeward;;  through  the  streets  on  their  respective 
ponies,  would  receive  viva  voce  and  oviform  evidence  that,  like 
their  sewers,  they  were  in  bad  odour. 

But  admitting  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Chadwick  may  be 
enabled  to  demonstrate  tliat  the  contents  of  the  London  sewers, 
even  with  the  extraordinary  additions  to  them  during  rains  and 
ihunder- storms,  could  not  equal  the  quantity  of  water  which 
in  many  parts  of  England  is  at  present  raised  in  draining  our 
fens;  m  short  that,  the  power  of  steam  being  invincible,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  pumps,  or  rather  of  bucketed- wheels  (say  500 
engines  of  100-horse  power  each)*  might  be  prepared  to  meet 
any  contingency  that  could  occur;  yet  we  maintain  that  the 
amount  of  fluid-manure  so  lifted  would  be  infinitely  more  than- 
could  possibly — we  need  not  say  pleasantly — be  applied  by  irri- 
gation— that  the  superabundance  must  go  somewhere — and  that, 
after  all,  the  greater  portion  of  the  quantity  lifted  would  inevitably 
find  its  way  to  the  Thames,  from  which,  by  so  much  labour  and 
expense,  we  had  attempted  to  divert  it. 

The  next  topic  handled  is  the  severe  privations  which  the  la- 
bouring classes  are  subjected  to  from  want  of  water,  not  only  for 

*  In  the  Cornish  engines  it  is  supposed  that  each  hox9e*power  cau  raise  52S  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  xninut«  to  a  height  of  one  foot 
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ablution,  house-cleaning,  and  sewerage,  but  for  drinking  and 
culinary  purposes.  For  instance,  Mr.  Mott  states  in  his  report  on 
Manchester,  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  custom  of  owners  of 
small  cottage  property  in  neighbourhoods  where  there  are  no  pipes 
laid,  to  erect  for  a  given  number  of  houses  a  pump,  which  is  fre- 
quently rented  by  one  of  the  tenants,  who  taxes  the  rest  for  using 
it.  One  poor  woman  told  him  that  she  was  required  to  pay  one 
shilling  a  month  for  permission  to  use  this  pump,  while  the  water* 
companies  were  giving  an  abundant  supply  to  houses  like  hers 
for  six  shillings  a-year  —  exactly  half  the  money.  In  various 
Scotch  towns  the  people  have  to  go  to  public  wells^  the  supply 
of  which  is  so  tardy,  that  crowds  of  women  and  diildren  are 
obliged  to  'wait  their  turns,'  as  it  is  called — indeed,  these  wrils 
are  sometimes  frequented  throughout  the  whole  night.  In  Edm- 
burgh  many  have  to  travel  to  wells  at  a  considerable  distance^ 
and  afterwards  to  carry  their  stoups  up  five,  six,  or  seven  stories. 
But  neither  private  nor  public  wells  are  always  to  be  had.  In 
many  places  the  poor  are  oiten  obliged  to  collect  water  from 
ditches  and  ponds,  so  impure,  that  even  horses  that  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  drink  it  are  apt  to  su£fer  from  it.  At 
Tranent  some  of  the  labourers  use  barrels  drawn  on  carriages 
— others  employ  their  children  to  bring  it  in  small  vessels ;  and 
during  the  cholera.  Dr.  Scott  Alison  reports,  it  became  so  scarce, 
that  the  poor  people  went  into  the  ploughed  fields  to  collect  the 
rain-water  retained  in  depressions  in  the  ground,  and  even  in  the 
prints  made  by  horses'  feet. 

On  the  foregoing  facts  Mr.  Chadwtck  justly  observes, — 

*  Supplies  of  water  obtained  by  the  labour  of  fetching  and  carrying  it 
in  buckets  do  not  answer  the  purpose  of  regular  supplies  brought  into 
the  house  without  such  labour,  and  kept  ready  in  cisterns.  The  inter- 
position of  the  labour  of  going  out  and  bringing  home  water  from  a  dis- 
tance acts  as  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  better  habits ;  and  in  the 
actual  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  conveniences  of  this  description 
must  precede  and  form  the  habits.  Even  with  persons  of  a  higher  con*- 
dition  the  habits  are  greatly  dependent  on  the  conveniences :  it  is  ob- 
served that,  when  the  supplies  of  water  into  houses  of  the  middle  class 
are  cut  off  by  the  pipes  being  frozen,  and  it  is  necessary  to  send  to  a 
distance,  the  house-cleansings  and  washings  are  diminished  ;  and  every 
presumption  is  afforded  that  if  it  were  at  all  times,  and  in  all  weathers, 
requisite  for  them  to  send  to  a  distance  for  water,  their  habits  of  house- 
]^old  cleanliness  would  be  deteriorated.  The  whole  family  of  the  labour- 
ing man  in  the  manufacturing  towns  rise  early,  before  daylight  in  winter 
time,  to  go  to  their  work ;  they  toil  hard,  and  they  return  to  their  homes 
late  at  night:  it  is  a  serious  inconvenience  to  them  to  have  to  fetch 
water  from  the  pump  or  the  river,  on  every  occasion  that  it  may  be 
wanted,  whether  in  coldy  in  rainy  or  in  mow.     The  minor  comforts  of 
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ekanliness  are  of  course  foregone,  to  avoid  the  immediate  and  greater 
discomforts  of  having  to  fetch  the  water.' 

In  our  manufacturing  towns  (as  we  all  know),  those  members 
of  a  familj  who  are  old  enough  to  fetch  water  are  thought 
strong  enough  to  work :  the  mere  value  therefore  of  the  time  thej 
expend  at  the  pump  is  almost  always  more  than  the  charge  made 
bj  the  companies  for  a  regular  and  constant  supply  of  water.  For 
instance^  in  Glasgow  the  charge  of  supplying  a  labourer's  tene- 
ment is  five  shillings  a-year;  in  Manchester^  six  shillings;  in 
London,  ten  shillings — for  a  tenement  containing  two  families; 
for  which  sum  two  tons  and  a  half  of  water  per  week  may 
be  obtained.  Thus,  for  less  than  one  penny  farthing  per 
week  135  pailfuls  of  water  are  taken  into  the  house  without  the 
labour  of  fetching,  without  spilling,  without  being  in  the  way, 
and  yet  in  constant  readiness  for  use :  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cost  to  a  labourer,  or  to  any  member  of  his  family  whose  time 
can  be  employed  in  work,  is  very  serious.  In  the  Bath  Union, 
a  poor  fellow,  who  had  to  fetch  water  from  one  of  the  public 
wells  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  house,  quaintly  observed 
to  the  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin,  '  It^s  (is  valuable  as  strong  beer  /' 

At  Paris,  the  usual  cost  of  the  filtered  water,  which  is  carried 
into  the  houses,  is  two  sous  per  pailful,  being  at  the  rate  of 
nine  shillings  per  ton:  while  in  London,  the  highest  charge  of 
any  of  the  companies  for  sending  the  same  quantity  of  water  to 
uiy  place  within  the  range  of  their  pipes,  and  delivering  it  at  an 
average  level  of  100  feet,  is  sixpence  per  ton. 

*The  mode,  however,'  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  'of  supplying  water  by 

f private  companies,  for  the  sake  of  a  profii^  is  not  available  for  a  popu- 
ation  where  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  deiray  the  expense  of  obtuning 
a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  or  the  expense  of  management  by  a  board 
of  directors,  or  to  produce  profits  to  shareholders. . .  .The  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  have  been  urgently  requested  to  allow  the  expense  of  pro- 
caring  supplies  for  villages  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  poor's  rates  in 
England ;  but  they  could  only  express  their  regret  that  the  law  gave 
them  no  power  to  allow  such  a  mode  of  obtaming  the  benefit  sought.' 

As  regards  the  supply  of  water,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
a  case  for  the  necessity  of  legislative  interference  on  the  largest 
scale  has  been  made  out. 

III. —  Circumstances  chiefly  in  the  internal  economy  and 
bad  ventilation  of  places  of  work;  workmen^  s  lodging -houses , 
dwellings,  and  the  domestic  habits  affecting  the  health  of  the 
labouring  clccsses. 

In  explaining  the  evils  which   arise  from  bad  ventilation  in 
places  of  work,  Mr.  Chadwick  adduces  first  the  case  of  the  jour- 
neymen 
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neymen  tftilorsV  whose  habfU  t)t  fife  he  wasied  to  itive^grttefttnii 
the  number  of  early  deaths  observed  to  occur  among-  them. 

Thomas  Brownlow,  aged  fifty-two^  who  had  worked  for  Messrs. 
Stultze^  Messrs.  AHen^  ^ind  in  others  of  the  largest  establish- 
miei]Lt8.i4  London,  stated. that. at  Mi^ssr;?.  AUeiis>  in. a  rooni  six- 
teen or  eighteen  jrarda  loagi.aod  seven  or  eigb^  yards  wide,  eighty 
m^n.-vrodked  clem  together^.  kAee.t^kn^:  iajsmnmer  time  the 
heat  of  these  itaalors  and.  of  4hMr  geese^  :or  irootf,  raised  the  temr 
peratuce  twenty  or  thirty  degfeos;  afterthe  candles  «erei^led» 
it  became  so  insufferable  that  several  of  ti^  jamtg  taeo  from  the 
country  faitited ;  during  the  ifeason  he  had  seen  from'40?.  t»-66i 
worth  of  work  spoiled  by  the  perspiratitm  of-the  mien;  »a  winter 
the  Qktmosphere  became  still  more  unhealthy,  tHth  so  depreseang 
an  effect  that  many  could  pot  ^tay  out  the  hours ;  loo  majciy,  losing 
their  appetitp,-  took  to  drink  as  a  stimulaiit— accordingly;  at  seven 
in  the  monitng,  gin  was  Tirqughtin^  sometimes  again  at  eleven,  at 
three,  at  five,  and  after  seven,  when  the  shop  was  closed ;  great 
numbers  di^  q{  conwiwption..  Tlie  ^ve^ace,«gQ.of,tbe;^  work- 
men, was  about  j|hir^-two^;  but  ia  a  bupdred,  th£;;re  w^e  not  ten 
m^n.of  iftftyi  iaatly,  when  tbay  died„jcu>,prolrision.  w;^  Hiade  for 
their  families  wJja/Qy.ii  they  could,  not  .do  for  themselves,  were 
obliged  to.^o  on  the.  pariJi^  Y^t  Messrs*  Allepls  wages  at  the 
time  the  witneiBSjrefej;s  to  were  6d  aabour, 
,  to  a  wriliycwuJat^d  rDom>  it  is  stated  by  4ifferen^  witnesses,  jour- 
n^yineii  toilors.wo^ald  be  ^pabl^^*^^^^^^^  two  boiirs  more  wqrk 
per  dayi  :th€^  would  do  t)fieir  tw,^ve.b^urs,  wherejM^  the  utmio*^ 
iq  a-  dose,4UrV(eptilAt0d  jppom^  is  :^eu,hft»ra,pf  >wQrk.  j^ox:eoyef,\ 
a  XBn^  wW  had-  worked  i^-  these,  bpt  rpoms  fi;Qm. the  ^e  of 
twenty  w€ttld:not  be  a^.^^ood  a<  man  at  ibrty  as  another  would 
be  at  fifty  who  bad  worked  in  welUaired  shops  in  .the  country. 
The  latter>  in  other  words^  would  have  gained  ten  years^  labour, 
besides  saving  the  money  spen(  in  gin. 

Mr.Chadwick,  therefore,  calculates  thati  taldagthe  aver^c^loss 
to  a  London,  tailor  tq  be  two  .hours  per  .day  for  twenty  yeagrs,  and 
twelve  hours  for  ten  yea^s,  his  total  loss  wojuld  amount,  to  5>0,(KK) 
hours  of  pmduotive  labour, .  whicb*  ai  ^d,  ,perJiour,  would  have 
produced  him  1250^;  and  thi$i,i«  2pP^.  Jess  than  >vas  actv^Uy 
earned  and  saved  by  Philip  Gray,  who  worked  all  bisJifcras  a 
journeyman  tailorj,and  iff^as^  reojark^ble  Cpr  his .  cleanliness,  .and 
neatness^ 

It  appears  tbat«  of  the  registered  causes  of  death  pi  233  per- 
sons entered  during  the  year  4839,  in  the  eastern  and  Western 
unions  of  the  metropolis,  under  the  head  '  tailor,'  no  l^ss'ilhan 
123  were  from  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs:  ninety*: two  ^^^ 
of  consumption ;  in  the  wh6le  numtirer  tmiy  twenty^mne  died  cdd*.* 
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'  Tke  sabtoriptioDBy  nys  Kr.  Cbidwick,  *  to  the  beDevolcpt  InBti- 
tution  for  the  rebef  of  the  aged  and  infirm  tailors  by  individual  masters* 
in.tli^  metropolis  appear  to  be  large  and  liberal,  and  amouujt,  to  upwards 
of  11,000/. ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  they  or  the  men  had  been 
aware  of  the  effects  of  vitiated  atmospheres  on  the  Constitution  and 
general  strength,  and  of  the  means  of  ventilation,  the  practicable  gain 
of  money  from  the  gain  of  labour  by  that  sanitary  measure  couM  not 
have  been  less  In  one  large  ahep,  employing  200  men,  than  100,000!/. 
Independently  of  subaeripttons  of  the  whole  trade,  it  would,  daring  their 
worldly  period  of  life^  have  been  sufficient}  with  the  enjoyment  of  greater 
health  and  comfort  by  every  workman  during  the  time  of  work,  to  have 
pQCcbaaed  ^im  an  annuity  of  1/.  per  week  for  comfortable  and  respect- 
aUe  aelf-aupport  during  a  period  of  superannuation,  commencing  soon 
after  ./^  years  of  age. 

*  The  effects  of  bad  ventilation,  it  need  not  be  pointed  out,  are  chiefly 
manifested  iu  consumption,  the  disease  by  which  the  greatest  slaughter 
is  committed.  The  causes  of  fever  are  comparatively  few  and  promi- 
nent, but  they  appear  to  have  a  concurrent  effect  in  producing  con- 
sumption.' 

The  results  of  good  ventilation  in  the  prevention  or  alleviation 
of  disease  are  clearly  manifested  in  our  hospitals.  In  a  badlj^ 
ventilated  house — the  lying-in  hospital  in  Dublin-^tbere  died 
in  four  years  2944  children  out  of  7650;  whereas^  after  this  esta- 
blishment was  properly  ventilated,  the  deaths  in  the  same  period, 
and  out  of  a  like  number  of  children,  amounted  only  to  279. 

Glasgow  supplies  a  striking  example  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  ventilating  a  factory.  In  a  range  of  buildings,  called  '  the 
Barracks,*  500  persons  were  collected.  All  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  ventilate  their  rooms  failing,  the  consequence  was  that 
fever  was  scarcely  ever  absent.  There  were  sometimes  seven 
cases  in  a  day ;  and  in  the  last  two  months  of  1831  there  were 
fifty-seven.  On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Fleming,  a  surgeon, 
a  tube  of  two  inches  in  diameter  was  fised  in  the  ceiling  of  each 
room :  these  tubes  communicated  with  a  large  pipe,  the  end  of 
which  was  inserted  in  the  chimney  of  the  factory  furnace,  which, 
by  producing  a  strong  draught,  forced  the  inmates  to  breathe  fresh 
air.  The  result  of  this  simple  contrivance  was,  that,  during  the 
ensuing  eight  years,  fever  was  scarcely  known  in  the  place ! 

It  would  be  a  task  infinitely  more  easy  than  pleasing  to  show 
the  havoc  annually  created  among  the  manufacturing  masses  by 
defective  ventilation  and  overcrowding.  We  will,  therefore,  only 
obsenre  that  in  the  case  of  milliners  and  dressmakers  in  the 
metropolitan  unions  during  the  year  1839,  as  shown  by  the  mor- 

*>Mf,  Stultze,  far  ioitaace,  has  subtcribed  795^  in  money ;  i»a,jeaily  sulMcriber 
of  twenty-five  guineas ;  has  made  a  present  to  the  *  Benevolent  Institution  for  tbe  Relief 
of  Tnfirm  Tdlort'  of  grotmd  worth  abMit  10001;  md  has  besides  undeitikftt  to  build 
thereon  MM  hooiM  fo9  the  seoeptipQ  oC  tmn^  poec  pebiknMff. 
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taary  register,  out  of  52  deceased,  41  only  had  attained  the  age  of 
25 ;  and  the  average  age  of  33,  who  had  died  of  disease  of  the 
}nngs,  was  28.  In  short,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  belieye  that 
among  these  poor  workwomen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  joamejmen 
tailors,  one-third  at  least  of  the  healthful  duration  of  adult  life  15 
sacrificed  to  our  ignorance  or  neglect  of  ventilation,  Alas,  how 
little  do  the  upper  classes,  who  fancy  that  the  cheque  completely 
liquidates  the  account,  reflect  on  the  real  cost  of  the  beautiful 
dresses  they  wear ! 

As  \jQ  *  the  want  of  separate  apartments  and  the  overcrowding 
of  the  private  dwellings  of  the  poor  * — a  very  small  portion  only 
of  the  evidence  adduced  will  suffice.  The  clerk  of  the  Ampthill 
Union  states  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cottages  in  his  district 
are  so  small,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  even  the  common 
decencies  of  life :  in  one  cottage,  containing  only  two  rooms,  there 
existed  eleven  individuals :  the  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children 
(one  a  girl  above  fourteen,  another  a  boy  above  twelve)  slept  in 
one  of  the  rooms  and  in  one  bed — the  rest  slept  all  together  in 
the  room  in  which  their  cooking,  working,  and  eating  were  per- 
formed. The  medical  officer  of  the  Bicester  Union  has  witnessed 
a  father,  a  mother,  three  grown-up  sons,  a  daughter,  and  a  child^ 
all  lying  at  the  some  time  with  typhus  fever  in  one  small  room. 
The  medical  officer  of  the  Romsey  Union  states  that  he  has  known 
fourteen  individuals  of  one  family  (among  whom  were  a  young 
man  and  young  woman  of  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age) 
together  in  a  small  room,  the  mother  being  in  labour  at  the  time. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilly,  whose  able  '  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Bor- 
der Peasantry*  is  cited  in  the  report,  describes  a  fine,  tall  Northum- 
brian peasant  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  whose  family,  eleven 
in  number,  were  disposed  of  as  follows.  In  one  bed  he,  his  wife^ 
a  daughter  of  six,  and  a  boy  of  four  years  had  to  sleep — a  daughter 
of  eighteen,  a  son  of  twelve,  a  son  of  ten,  and  a  daughter  of  eight 
had  a  second  bed — and  in  the  third  were  three  sons,  aged  twenty, 
sixteen,  and  fourteen. 

The  greatest  instances  of  overcrowding  appear,  however,  as 
may  naturally  be  expected,  at  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
&c.  In  Hull,  a  mother  about  fifty  had  to  sleep  with  a  son  above 
twenty-one,  a  lodger  being  in  the  same  room.  In  Manchester 
more  than  half-a-dozen  instances  were  given  of  a  man,  his  wife, 
and  his  wife's  grown-up  sister  habitually  occupying  one  bed! 
Mr.  Baker,  in  his  report  on  Leeds,  states — '  In  the  houses  of  the 
working  classes^  brothers  and  sisters,  and  lodgers  of  both  sexes,  are 
found  occupying  the  same  sleeping-room  with  the  parents,  and 
consequences  occur  which  humanity  shudders  to  contemplate.' 

Our  readers  will  probably  by  this  time  have  arrived  with  us  at 
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the  conclusion,  that  there  exists  no  saVage  nation  on  earth  in  which 
more  uncivilized  or  more  brutalizing  scenes  could  be  witnessed 
than  in  the  heart  of  this  great  country.  Should,  however,  any 
doubts  remain,  we  subjoin  one  short  extract  from  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Scott  Alison : —  » 

•  In  many  houses  in  and  around  Tranent,  fowls  roost  on  the  rafierS 
and  on  the  tops  of  the  bedsteads.  The  effluvia  in  these  houses  are 
offensive,  and  must  prove  very  unwholesome.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  t« 
say  that  these  houses  are  very  filthy.  They  swarm  likewise  with  fleasi 
Dogs  live  in  the  interior  of  the  lowest  houses,  and  must,  of  course,  be 
opposed  to  cleanliness.  I  have  seen  horses  in  two  houses  in  Tranent 
inhabiting  the  same  apartment  with  numerous  families.  One  was  in 
JDow's  Bounds.  Several  of  the  family  were  ill  of  typhus  fever,  and  t 
remember  the  horse  stood  at  Vie  hack  of  (lie  bed.  In  this  case  the 
stench  was  dreadful.     The  father  died  of  typhus  on  this  occasion.' 

Here  is  another  very  important  piece  of  evidence  :— 

•  A  gentleman  who  has  observed  closely  the  condition  of  the  work- 
people in  the  south  of  Cheshire  and  the  north  6f  Lancashire,  men  of 
similar  race  and  education,  working  at  the  same  description  of  work-^ 
namely,  as  cotton-spinners,  mill-hands-^and  earning  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  wages,  states  that  the  workmen  of  the  north  of  Lancashire 
are  obviously  inferior  to  those  in  the  south  of  Cheshire,  in  health  and 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness  and  general  condition.  The  difference  is 
traced  mainly  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  labourers  in  the  north  of 
Lancashire  inhabit  stone  houses  of  a  description  that  absorb  moisture, 
the  dampness  of  which  affects  the  health,  and  causes  personal  unclean- 
liness,  induced  by  the  diflficulty  of  keeping  a  clean  house.* 

One  consequence  of  the  unwholesome  workshops  and  houses  in 
which  the  labouring  classes  are  too  often  confined,  is  the  dispo- 
sition it  creates  among  them  to  dispel  by  drink  that  depressing 
effect  on  their  nervous  energies  which  is  invariably  the  result  of 
breathing  impure  air.  In  Dumfries,  for  example^  where  the 
cholera  swept  away  one-eleventh  of  the  population,  Mr.  Chad* 
wick  inquired  of  the  chief  magistrate  how  many  bakers'  shops 
there  were  ?  *  Twelve,'  was  the  answer.  '  And  how  many 
whiskey-shops  may  your  town  possess?'  The  honest  provost 
frankly  replied,  'Seventy-nine!*  Another  consequence  is  the 
rapid  corruption,  in  such  unwholesome  places,  of  meat^  bread>  and 
other  food,  which,  by  preventing  the  poor  from  laying  in  any 
store,  forces  them  to  purchase  their  provisions  on  the  most  disad- 
vantageous terms. 

•  Here,  then,'  says  Mr.  Chadwick, '  we  have  from  the  one  agent,  a  close 
and  polluted  atmosphere,  two  different  sets  of  effects : — one  set  here 
noticed  engendering  improvidence,  expense,  and  waste — ^the  other,  the 
depressing  effects  of  external  and  internal  miasma  on   the  nervous 
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Byetenif,  tc^tMgtt^incittf  to 'fteliAUitad  tree  (rf'affietittipmts;  Wthtend- 
d»|;^fo'tpy«dp}Ml^  tltk!p«paUiti6ti'iiito  dn^asefmd  misery/   ' 

":  fti  l^entih^  'over  the  JricttiTe;  btrf  too  deadly  delineated,  of 
the  deiiibrtilHiAtiMi  ftnd  tixsorgatiiisation  of  our  labouring  classes, 
catiswdby'the'reilioviil' of  those  architectural  barriers  by  which 
nature,  even  among  satages^  protects  modesty  and  encourages 
d«eeiK9V  .  Mn '  Gk^wid^  nmmii^l^  thfti  tio  edu<aBLti(m  aff  yet 
commonly  given  appears  to  have  availed  against  such  corruptrng 
lineiMnstMioesr  .dwdflRiiip>'p^  toairki  ott  immerous  instance's' of  the 
MMMTaft  iafyronaanstk  tfK-pophktii»n  appkitrirtitiy  resuhing  fionri 
tftrfsiet-tleuini:^;  land*4rtiling,'  Mfd'  iiffiyrovetnettls  of  the  eictl^mal 
and  internal  condition  of  th«ird»ire»ingar^' We  tbiht' $t  cleaLr 
enough,  that  ii  is  mere  mockery  to  talk  of  elevating  by  edtttation 
classes  whom  we  allow  to  be  perpetually  acted  upon  by  phydcal 
circumstahces  of  the  deeply  d^gmdiiig  tendency  now  siimciently 
exposed.  ^  'How  strrking  are  these  words  of  Mr:  Walker,  the  ma- 
gistrate of  the  Thames  Police  Office !  After  deprecating  the  prac- 
ticfy  of  ^Miildi^  for  the  poof  miserable  hovels,  instead,  of  inore 
€OmA>r!aMe  and  resj^ctable,  well-drained  dwellings,  he  says,— 

*  ^r6m  whatrtave  obis'erved,  J  nipci  tuWy  convinced  that  if  shambles 
were  hixfit  ott  arty  s^t,  and  aTt  who  dhoose  were  allowed  to  occupy  them, 
they  w^W  Hfcotott'b*  occujnefl^ii  race  lower  than  any  yet  known.  J 
htfvetsften'said,-  that  if  ffmpty  e^ks  ttere  ^ce4  along  the  streets  of 
White^Hipel^  init  fbw4at«««bh  df  themw^uld  hate  it  tenatrt,  and  these 
tettantftnoi^ 'ke^^  thtir  kitidy  tind  pt9f  uptm  th^  r^st  of  the  eain^ 
numity*  I  aniitur«-thal»  tf'aook'fiMilitids  wete-ofibred,  <chet^  i^'nti  eon- 
ceivable'  degradation  to  which  portions  of  the  species  might*  not  be 
i;edi;oed..  Wherever.  t)^ei:e  .ar^  emp^  hovAea  which  are  not  oeGurod^  they 
are  soon  tenanted  by  wretched  pt^ecjis>  and  these  tenants  continue  so 
long  as  there  is  a  harboui;  for  them.  ,  Parish-officers  and  others  come 
to  me  to  aid  them  in  clearing  such  places.  I  tell  the  police  and  the 
parish  that  there  is  no  use  in  their  watching  these  places ;  that  they 
must  hoahl  them  up,  if  they  would  get  rid  of  the  occupants.  If  they 
will  give  the  abcommodation,  they  will  get  the  occupants.  If  you  will 
hafrenum^MS  and  stagnant  waters,'yoii  will  tEere  have  suitable  animals  ; 
andilihe  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  by  draining  the  marshes.' 

Mt*  Ch*dwick  dwells  on  ^^hntf^tic  mismanagement  generally,  as 
one gvetflpvedispcMtiii^  camse  of  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  poertarein'tbe  haWt  of  buyiflglheir  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  butter, 
cheese,  bftooa^  atld  other  artidesyiii  small  quantities  from  the  huck- 
sters, whoi  to  mt^r  bad  d<?bts,  cbai^  exorbitant  prices.  Destitu- 
tion 1*  often  therefere  caused  by  the  wasteful  misapplication  of 
iitc^es  whi^^  with  habits  of  frugality,  m)uld  prove  to  be  sufficient; 
battfaegprand  evil 'is,  ifaat  every  species  of  mismanagement  promotes 
or  eada  in  the  gin  anNi  whiskey. 

£wy  dfly  'iiitemperak)€e''ii  talked  ofand  preached  against  as  the 
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caui^  of,  fever,  ao4  of  .the  prev^ef)^  movt^itjl.  We.m^^j^Jffimr 
ever,  to  reflect  %h&^  i|  UtW;  dUcomfori  of  Upuepoov  tjhfti  dsWQ»  Ibfon 
to  dripk.  Rival  pleausure^  Wg^t  be  eQCom^ge4»  wbicli^w/wkl«heep 
them  sober;  but,  ajas,  whiskey  i«  cledared  (o  Jbe,  gmf^.,{ov  damp 
and  rhepmaUsm,  wh^n.dr^a^e.and  a.plean  jeside^oe .4ire x.^ally 
the  physical  remedies  that  shc^uld  be  prescpbed*    ,       ...     .    . .  .  i 

IV.  CQmpaT^iive  ahanc^  of  ii^  mdijgmM  ^^ 
nivmty^  *     r    •       .•..«.,••..-••., 

Tbor^  ia  no  proverb  more  g^lerally  aduuMed.  tfaaa  tha*'^  Deadly 
is  no  respecter  of  persooft.'  .Mr<  Cluidwick,  hmteyrnvhag  draw«i 
from  the  in«rtiiary  reguteffs- a  Mries  of  'talHilar'  xt/kanm,^  Ifbktk 
the  following  is  a  iringha  speeioleni-^  ... 

^     .  .  L.vp«>OL.i.84d- '  i'SSiA*'    .   * 

l3l  Geutry  and  profeasi^nal  persoD^ ftc.  «>:  •?  .35^  •  •  . 
1 3^738  Tradtsmep  i^nd. their  familie$.,-  .  t  • .  .-f,i?22  ..  .  ,.  -x 
5,591  Labourers,  mechanics,  ^i^  servai^>&c.  i  • .  ^^ 
—Again,  it  is  an  appalling  ^%,  ihat^aqncang  ij^  hjismmff^  daaaet 
in  Manchester^  more  than  fl%-8ey^a  opt  of.  c^very .  Iun4y«d^  ^ 
before  they  attain  five  years,  x>f  age  J— ^Mpre  than  PBOrhflif  of  their 
progeny  die  within  the  fifth  year  oi  tkelr  birth;  .while  «na-fifib 
only  of  the  children  of  the.gentry  die  within  the  «ime  periods  Im 
explanation  of  such,  a  .^ifferei^^*  Mr,  Chadwidc  ha«  annexed  toi 
his  report  plans  of  diffeorent  tawnf^sboiftf^f  by'difienent  tiBte,  thitf 
the  localities  of  the  epideioio  dtceaaea  wluris  mged^lh^m  «reridMi<' 
tical  with  tb^uoeteonsod  and  dose' alreetii  snd  wsrdi-<»ccupted  b^ 
the  poor« 

Instead  ef  actively  seart*bnig  for  the  causes  which  have  been 
so  fiitally  shortening  as  well  as  embittering  the  existence  of  our 
labouring  classes^  it  has  of  late  years   been  much  the  Jashion 
among  political  ecdnomists — who  clearly  enough  saw  that  thia 
mortsdity^  from  whatever  cause  it  was  proceedijog,  did  not  affect 
them — ^to  adopt  the  CQnvenient  ..theory  tb^t  wars«  pjjaigiies^.  pesti- 
lence^ epidemic  disordefSj  «nd  aocideota.af  every  dmenptiamf- 
which  cause  premature  deatbsh  aanong  thet  poQiv  «ra^  if  ito^ilU 
only  be  satisfactorily  explaiiied  to  Xkem,  :^  'leniibliercoKnefltife/ 
kindly  ordained  bjf  Nature,  in  .order.  ^  pscweat;4]f9piifailt(M%  ea><^ 
ceeding  the  me^i^o  of  subsistonca*.  .Sot  Mu  Cbidwiokjirtaodingt 
foxwaid  as  the   advocate  of  Nature  .and  .of  .the  poor^:  d«oiet 
the  Malthusian  .  doctrine  ;x)tagether4  a|i4>  }N^uci0s  >  laboiiMr  .iae^< 
counts  taken  from  the  bills  of  mortality  <)l  ei^jry  Qimnly  in- 
England,  which  certainly  ^ppe^  ^  pfPte  ^tba^  tbe  pnopoTliaa  of 
births  to  the  population  is  greatest  wben^  tb^ro  is  tim  groiieflfrt 
mortality — and  consequently  that  pe^t/lenof)  0v^^j«OBSsiife  mortality 
doe9  not  dimpish  the,;^i^  tot^l  .(^.populji^iA^..    Owmiimaoi^e- 
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ment  prodttces  disease,  and  thai  makes  the  gap  which  Natard 
immediately  laboors  to  fill  up.  Let  us  allow  as  larg^elj  as  we 
choose  for  inconsiderate  and  reckless  conduct  in  individuals — 
still,  inasmuch  as  two  things  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
came  time,  the  young  in  almost  every  trade  and  profession  of  life 
must  unavoidably  defer  marriage  until  their  seniors  vacate  by  death 
the  places  of  trust  and  confidence  which  they  have  gradually  at- 
tained. So  long,  therefore,  as  these  places  linger  in  the  possession 
of  the  old,  the  increase  of  population  is  proportionably  subdued ; 
whereas^  on  the  other  hand,  if,  from  avoidable  or  unavoidable 
disease,  the  duration  of  life  be  so  shortened  that  those  loca  tenente^, 
who  neither  increase  nor  multiply,  shall  be  either  partly  or  wholly 
replaced  by  those  of  an  age  to  do  both,  it  evidently  follows  that 
this  description  of  mortality  must  produce  more  births  than  deaths. 

In  fact,  even  the  returns  of  the  deaths,  marriages,  and  births 
among  the  white  population  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  demon- 
strate that,  though  the  mortality  there  has  been  as  frightful  as 
we  have  described  it,  the  births  have  exceeded  it  largely : — for 
instance,  in  the  different  districts  of  this  pestilential  abode  the 
number  of  deaths  (nine-tenths  of  which  were  of  persons  under 
forty  years  of  age)  amounted  in  1839  to  241,  while  in  th«  same 
year  the  number  of  baptisms  was  464,  and  the  number  of  mar*^ 
riages  542;  indeed  it  seems  natural  that  young  people  should 
become  reckless  of  consequences,  and  regardless  of  the  future,  in 
a  climate  which,  by  the  ravages  it  is  daily  creating,  appears  always 
to  be  relentlessly  exclaiming  to  them,  '  To^morrou)  you  die  V 

V.  Pecuniai-y  burdens  created  by  the  neglect  of  sanitary 
measures, 

'  To  whatever  extent,'  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  *  the  probable  duration 
of  the  life  of  the  working  man  is  diminished  by  noxious  agencies,  I 
repeat  a  truism  in  stating  that  to  the  same  extent  productive  power  is 
lost ;  and  in  the  case  of  destitute  widowhood  and  orphanage,  burdens 
are  created  and  cast,  either  on  the  industrious  survivors  belonging  to  the 
family,  or  on  the  contributors  to  the  poor's-rates,  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  of  the  failure  of  such  ability.' 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  widows  chargeable  to  the  poor- 
rates  in  the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1840,  was  43,000,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  orphan  children  to  whom  relief  was  given  was 
}  12,000.  Of  these  it  is  eistimated  that  27,000  cases  of  premature 
widowhood,  and  more  than  100,000  of  orphanage,  might  be  traced 
to  removable  causes. 

Take  one  pleasing  example  of  a  cause  removed : — 
*  In  one  mine,'  says  Dr.  B'arham,  ^  the  Dolcoath  mine,  in  the  parish 
of  Camborne,  in  Cornwall,  great  attention  is  paid  to  obviate  agencies 
injurious  to  the  miners.     Care  is  there  taken  in  respect  to  ventilation 
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in  the  mines,  and  the  men  are  healthier  than  in  moat  other  mines ; 
there  are  more  old  miners.  Care  is  taken^for  the  prevention  of  ac- 
eidents.  Care  is  taken  of  the  miners  on  quitting  the  mines  :  hence,, 
instead  of  issuing  on  the  hleak  hill-side,  and  receiving  heer  in  a  shed, 
they  issue  from  their  underground  lahour  into  a  warm  room,  where 
-well-dried  clothes  are  ready  for  them ;  warm  water,  and  even  baths  are 
supplied  from  the  steam-furnace ;  and  a  provision  of  hot  beef-soup  instead 
of  beer  is  ready  for  them  in  another  room.  The  honour  of  having  made 
this  change  is  stated  to  be  due  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Basset,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Carlyon.  We  may  fairly  attribute  to  the  combination 
of  beneficial  arrangements  just  noticed  that  in  Dokoath,  where  451  in-? 
dividuals  are  employed  underground,  only  two  have  died  within  the  last 
three  yesxs  of  miners'  consumption;  a  statement  which  could  not,  I 
believe,  be  made  with  truth,  nor  be  nearly  approached,  in  respect  of  an 
equal  number  [of  miners  during  the  same  term  in  any  other  Cornish  dis*. 
trict  The  sick-club  of  the  mine  is  comparatively  rich,  having  a  fund 
of  1500/.' 

It  ap])ears  to  be  the  governing  principle  of  Mr.  Chad  wick's 
report  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  the  welfare  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  is  identical  with  that  of  all  other  classes — that  whatever 
afflicts  the  former^  sympathetically  affects  the  latter — and  con- 
sequently that  whenever  the  poor  are  brought  to  an  untimely 
grave  by  causes  which  are  removable,  the  comoE)unity  in  some 
way  or  otlier  is  sure  to  suffer  retributive  punishment  for  the 
neglect.  For  example — in  corroboration  of  the  evidence  already 
adduced,  he  gives  tabular  returns,  showing  the  difiereoce  in  the 
proportions  of  ages  between  a  dq^ressed  and  unhealthy,  and  a 
comparatively  vigorous  population :  by  which  it  appears  that,  while 
in  a  hundred  men  of  the  former,  there  would  not  be  two  men 
beyond  60  years  of  age,  not  eight  above  50,  and  not  a  fcmrth 
above  40 — in  the  other  population  there  would  be  fourteen 
beyond  60,  twenty-seven  beyond  50,  or  a  clear  majority  of  mature 
age.     Now  mark  ane  consequence : — 

•  Whenever  the  adult  population  of  a  physically  depressed  district, 
such  as  Manchester,  is  brought  out  on  any  public  occasion,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  youth  in  the  crowd  is  apt  to  strike  those  who  have  seen 
assemblages  of  the  working  population  in  districts  more  favourably 
situated. 

*  In  the  course  of  some  inquiries  under  the  Constabulary  Force  Com- 
mission, reference  was  made  to  the  meetings  held  by  torchlight  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  It  was  reported  that  the  bulk  consisted 
of  mere  boys,  and  that  there  were  scarcely  any  men  of  mature  age 
amongst  them.  Those  of  age  and  experience,  it  was  stated,  generally 
disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings,  as  injurious  to  the  work- 
ing classes  themselves.  .  These  older  men,  we  were  assured  by  their 
employers,  were  above  the  influence  of  the  anarchical  fallacies  which 
appeared  to  sway  those  wild  and  dangerous  assemblages.  The  inquiry 
which  arose  upon  such  statements  was  how  it  happened  that  the  men  of 
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mature  age,  feeling  their  own  best  interests  injured  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  younger  portion  of  the  worfctng  classes — how  they,  the  elders,  did 
not  exercise  a  restnuuing  influence,  upon  their  less-experienced  fellow- 
workmen  ?  On  inquiring  of  the  owner  of  some  extensive  manufiBCturing 
property,  on  which  between  1000  and  2000  persons  were  maintained  at 
wages  yielding  40*.  per  week  per  family,  whether  he  could  rely  on  the. 
aid  of  the  men  of  mature  age  for  the  protection  of  the  capital  wluch 
furmsbed  them  the  means  of  subsistence  ? — he  stated  he  could  rely  on 
them  confidently; — but  on  ascertaining  the  numbers  qualified  fiir 
serrice  as  special  constables,  the  gloomy  fact  became  apparent,  that 
the  proportion  of  men  of  strength  and  of  mature  age  for  such  aerrice 
were  but  ss  a  small  group  against  a  large  crowd,  and  that  for  any  aocisl 
infiuence  they  were  eqxudly  weak.  The  disappearance  by  premature 
deaths  of  the  heads  of  famSies  and  the  older  workmen  must  practicaUy 
involve  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  lapse  of  staid  influence  amidat  a 
young  population  by  one  description  or  other  of  precautionary  force. 

'  On  expostulating  on  other  occasions  with  middle-aged  and  expe- 
rienced workmen  on  the  folly,  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  their  tnide 
unions,  the  workmen  of  the  class  remonstrated  with  invariably  dis- 
claimed connexion  with  the  proceedings,  and  showed  that  they  ab- 
stained from  attendance  at  the  meetings.  The  common  expression 
was,  they  would  not  attend  to  be  borne  down  by  **  mere  boys,"  who 
were  furious,  and  knew  not  what  they  were  about.  The  predominance 
of  a  young  and  violent  majority  was  general. 

•  *  Jn  the  metropolis  the  experience  is  similar.  The  mobs  against 
which  the  police  have  to  guard  come  from  the  most  depressed  dislacts ; 
Itfid  the  cpnstaAt  report  of  the  superintendents  is,  that  scarcely  any  old 
men  are  to  be  seen  amongst  them.  In  general  they  appear  to  consist 
of  persons  between  16  and  25  years  of  ase.  .The  mobs  Arom  such  dis-> 
tricts  as  Bethnal  Green  are  proportionately  conspicuous  for  a  deficiency 
of  bodily  strength,  withput,  however,  being  from  that  cause  proportion- 
ately the  less  dangerously  mischievous.  I  was  informed  by  peace-officers 
that  the  great  havoc  at  Bristol  was  committed  by  mere  boys.' 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Report  alarming  riots  have  oc- 
curred in  the  manufacturing  districts;  and  our  readers  ^ill 
observe,  from  the  following  authentic  details,  which  we  have  taken 
some  trouble  to  obtain,  how  singularly  Mr.  Chadwick*s  state* 
ment  has  just  been  corroborated. 

Jges  ofifie  Prisoners  for  Trial  at  the  SpedcU  Commisiion  in  Cheshire^ 
Lancashire^  and  Staffordshire^  October^  1842 : — 
Below 


Between  < 
Above 


.      «     16     . 

.     13 

16  and  26     . 

.  316 

26  and  36     . 

.   154 

36  and  46     . 

.     56 

46  and  56     . 

.      18 

56  and  66     . 

•       5 

.     .     66     . 

•       3 

565 

r~>                 '^^^ 
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This  U  enough — but  it  must  be  kept  in  milid  that  these 
prisonierft  were  the  leaders;  their  followers  were  probably  mu<^h 
younger. 

^The  experience  of  the  metropoh'tan  police,*  continues  Mr,  Chadwidc, 
^i^  similar  as  to  the  cothparatively  small  proportion  of  foree  available 
fot  pnMic  service  from  such  depressed  districts.  It  is  conxiborative  also 
of  the  evidence  as  to  the  physical  deterioration  of  their  populatioB,  as 
wefi  as  the  disproportion  in  respect  to  age.  Two  out  of  icvery  three  of 
tiie  Gindidates  for  admission  to  the  police  force  itself  axe  fottnl.  drfectire 
in  tiie  physical  qualifications.  It  is  rare  that  anv  oneof  the  csadidates 
from  £^talfields,  Whitechapel,  or  tlic  districts  where  the  mean  duration 
of  life  is  low,  is  found  to  possess  the  requisite  ph^/ucal  qualifications 
ibr  the  force,  which  is  chieny  recruited  from  the  open  distriots  at  the 
ovtc^ts  of  the  town,  or  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  md  other  agricultural 
counties. 

^  In  general  the  juvenile  delinquents,  who  come  from  the  inferior  dis- 
incts  of  the  towns,  are  conspicuously  under*8i«e.  In  a  recent  examina- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquents  at  Parkhurst  by  Mr.  Kay  ShuttXewerth,  the 
great  majority  were  found  to  be  deficient  in  j)hy8ical  organiaation.  An 
impression  is  often  prevalent  that  the  criminal  population  consists  of 
persons  of  the  greatest  physical  strengths  .  Instunoes  of  crimiocds  of 
great  strength  certainly  do  occur  j  but  speaking  hoT^  observation  of  the 
adult  prisoners  from  the  towns  and  the  convicts  in  the  hulks^  they  are 
in  general  helow  the  average  standard  of  .height.' 

He  follows  up  these  statements  by  some  verf  curious  details 
collected  from  the  teachers  of  the  panper  children  at  Norwood 
and  elsewhere  :•— 

^Tfae  intelleclfl  of  the  children  of  inferior  physical  organization  are 
torpidj  it  is  oomparatlvely  difficult  to  gain  their  attention  or  to  sustain  it; 
it  requires  much  labour  to  irradiate  the  countenance  with  intelligence,  and 
the  irradiation  is  apt  to  be  transient.  As  a  class  they  are  comparatively 
irritaUe  and  had'*tempered.  The  most  experienced  and  zealous  teachers 
are  gladdened  by  the  sight  ol  well-grown  healthy  children,  which  pre- 
sents to  them  better  promise  that  their  labours  will  be  less  difficult  and 
more  lasting  and  successful.  On  one  oocasion  a  compatisdn  was  made 
between  the  progress  of  two  sets  of  children  in  Glasgow — the  one  set 
taken  from  the  wynds  and  placed  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  most 
skilful  and  successful  infttnt-school  masters ;  the  other  a  set  of  children 
from  a  more  healthy  town  district,  and  of  a  better  physical  condition, 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  pupil  of  the  master  who  had  charge  of  the 
children  from  the  wynds.  After  a  trial  fot  a  sufficient  time,  the  more 
experienced  master  acknowledged  the  comparative  inferiority  of  his 
pupils,  and  his  inability  to  keep  them  up  to  the  pace  of  the  better  bodily- 
conditioned  children.' 

Our  author  pithily  sums  up  the  result. 

*  Noxious  physical  agencies,  depressing  the  health  and  bodily  con- 
dition of  the  population,  act  as  obstacles  to  education  and  to  moral 
voih  lxxi.  no.  cxLii,  2  a  culture; 
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culture ;  in  abridging  the  duration  of  adult  life  they  check  the  growth 
of  productive  sjcill,  and  abridge  the  amount  of  social  experience  and 
steady  moral  habits :  they  substitute  for  a  population  that  accumulates 
and  preserves  instruction,  and  is  steadily  progressive,  a  population  young, 
inexperienced,  ignorant,  credulous,  irritable,  passionate,  dangerous, 
having  a  perpetual  tendency  to  moral  as  well  as  physical  deterioration.* 

VI.  Evidence  of  the  effects  of  preventive  meeuures  in  raising 
ike  ntamdard  cf  health  and  the  chances  of  life. 

The  resnltf  of  measureB  which  have  lately  been  iBtroduced  into 
the  nary  and  army^  as  well  as  into  our  prisons^  oiFer  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  health  attainable  by  simple  means.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  declares  that  no  descriptions  given  by  Howard  of  the  worst 
prisons  he  visited  in  England^  come  up  to  what  appeared  in  every 
wynd  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  inspected  by  Dr.  Amott  and 
hunself.  Now  on  what  principle  can  we  defend  our  not  applying 
to  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  poor,  in  as  far  as  we  can  apply 
th^m>  the  measures  which  we  know  to  have  saved  so  many  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors — which  have  therefore  saved  the  aation  such 
vast  sums  of  money  ?  Above  all^  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  judgment 
of  the  community  that  makes  prodigious  efforts  to  improve  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  its  criminals^  and  apathetically  neglects  its  poor  ? 

After  giving  us  a  mass  of  irresistible  evidence  as  to  the  actual 
results  of  increased  care  in  the  case  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
the  inmates  of  jails,  Mr.  Chadwick  proceeds  to  compare  the  ex- 
pense to  owners  and  tenants  of  the  public  drainage,  cleansing^ 
and  supplies  of  water  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health, 
with  the  expense  of  sickness — the  cost  of  the  remedy  with  the 
cost  of  the  disease.  His  tables  seem  to  prove  that  the  cost  of  the 
application  of  his  remedies  to  one-third  (1  J48,282)  of  the  inha- 
bited houses  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  would  amount  to 
18,401,219/.  The  annual  instalment  for  repayment  of  this  debt 
in  thirty  years  would  amount  to  613,3742.;  the  annual  interest, 
commuted  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  ouday,  charged  as  rent  on  the 
tenant)  would  be  583,644?.  Out  of  this  sum,  however,  the 
cost  of  supplying  every  house  with  water,  even  at  the  highest 
charge  made  by  the  water  companies,  namely,  138  pailsful  for 
I  \d.,  would,  in  fact,  be  a  reduction  of  the  existing  expenditure  of 
labour  in  fetching  water;  and  many  other  similar  reductions 
should  be  made  from  the  account.  But,  without  lingering  over 
such  details,  it  may  be  at  once  stated  that  the  experience  of  the 
effect  of  sanitary  measures  proves  the  possibility  of  the  reduction  of 
sickness  in  the  worst  districts  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  existing 
amount;  and  sickness  is  no  trifle  in  the  mere  calculation  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

*  The  immediate  cost,*  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  *  of  sickness  and  loss  of 
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employment  falls  differently  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  but  on 
whatsoever  fund  it  does  fall,  it  will  be  a  gain  to  apply  to  the  means  of 
prevention  that  fund  which  is  and  must  needs  otherwise  continue  to  be 
more  largely  applied  to  meet  the  charge  of  maintenance  and  remedies. 

•  Admitting,  however,  as  a  fact  the  misconception  intended  to  be  obvi- 
ated, that  the  necessary  expense  of  structural  arrangements  will  be  an 
immediate  ebarge  instead  of  an  immediate  means  of  relief  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  ;— in  proof  that  they  have,  in  ordinary  times,  not  only  the 
means  of  deliraying  increased  public  rates  but  increased  rents,  I  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  amount  expended  in  ardent  spirits  (exeiusive  of  wines), 
tobaceo,  snuff,  beer,  &c.,  consumed  chiefly  by  them,  cannot  be  much 
less  than  from  45,000,000/.  to  50,000,000/.  per  annum  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  an  estimate  which  1  obtained  from  an  eminent  spirit- 
merchant  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  British  spirits  on  which 
duty  is  paid,  the  annual  expenditure  on  them  alone,  chiefly  by  the 
labouiing  classes,  cannot  be  less  than  24,000,000/.  per  annum.  The 
cost  of  one  dram  per  week  would  nearly  defray  the  expense  of  the 
8|tructural  arrangements  of  drainage,  &c.,  by  which  some  of  the  strongest 
provocatives  to  Uie  habit  of  drunkenness  would  be  removed.* 

These  are  most  important  statements.  But  still,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, the  labouring  poor  in  our  great  towns  cannot  of  themselves, 
as  a  class,  improve  essentially  the  condition  of  the  localities  which 
they  occupy.  The  workman's  location  must  be  governed  by  his 
work — therefore  the  supply  of  house-room  for  him  becomes  almost 
inevitably  a  monopoly :  he  must  not  only  take  a  lodging  near  his 
work,  but  he  must  take  it  as  it  is :  he  can  neither  lay  on  water, 
nor  cause  the  removal  of  filth  by  drainage — in  short,  he  has  no 
more  control  over  the  external  economy  of  his  habitation  than 
of  the  structure  of  the  street  in  which  it  exists.  But  it  is  de- 
monstrable that,  if  the  employers  of  labour  would  but  provide 
better  accommodation  for  their  labourers,  they  would  receive  in 
money  and  in  money's  worth — to  speak  of  no  higher  considera- 
tions— a  fair  remuneration  for  their  expenditure. 

*  We  everywhere  find,*  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  *  (in  contradiction  to 
statements  frequently  made  in  popular  declamations,)  that  the  labourer 
gains  by  his  connexion  with  large  capital :  in  the  instances  presented 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  of  residences  held  from  the  employer,  we 
find  that  the  labourer  gains  by  the  expenditure  for  the  external  appear- 
ance of  that  which  is  known  to  be  part  of  the  property— an  expenditure 
that  is  generally  accompanied  by  corresponding  internal  comforts  :  he 
gains  by  all  the  surrounding  advantages  of  good  roads  and  drainage, 
and  by  more  sustained  and  powerful  care  to  maintain  them :  he  gains  by 
the  closer  proximity  to  his  work  attendant  on  such  an  arrangement ;  and 
he  thus  avoids  all  the  attacks  of  disease  occasioned  by  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold,  and  the  additional  fatigue  in  traversing  long  distances  to  and 
from  his  home  to  the  place  of  work,  in  the  damp  of  early  morning  or 
of  uightfiill.    The  exposure  to  weather  after  leaving  the  place  of  work 
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18  one  prolific  c&ase  of  diseasej  ^spemtty  to  4he  youngs  Whsn  tUe 
home  is  near  to  the  plaoe  of  work,  the  taiboiMref  i&  flnahled;jU>  take  hm 
dinner  with  his  fftmily  instead  of  at  the  beer-sbop.  The  wife  aii4;<jNildrB9 
gain  hy  proxitnjty  to  the  employer's  family^  in  mottvci  (^  ne94;neB3iio4- 
cleanliness,  bv  their  being  knowii  and  being  undetf  obeelVatipniS  .^^a 
general  rule,  the  whole  economy  of  the  cottages,  in  byeTlaaes  .and  wt- 
of- the- way  j^laces  appears  to  be  beiow  those  ^xpoeed  Ao  0tbaevvAli9P» .  la 
connexion  with  property  or  large  capital^  the  labourer  igains  i«.the 
stability  of  employment,  and  the  regularityof  income  iiiAideotal  In  ope- 
rations on  a  lar^e  scale:  there  is  a  mutual  bemefit  aim  in  the  iv«geA  for 
service  being  given  in  the  shape  4£  buildings  or  permaneiit  aa^  a^suned 
comforts;  that  is,  in  what  wodd  be  the  best  appUcatiou  of  ^a|^8» 
rather  than  wholly  in  money  wages.* 

We  must  refer  to  the  Report  itself  for  a  lotig^  array  of  most 
pleasing  examples  of  the  practical  trntb  of  these  staCettients. 
Not  a  few  of  the  great  master-manufacturent  aclcnowledged  to 
Mr.  Chad  wick  that  what  they  had  done  from  tiotives  oC  humimlty 
had  turned  out,  to  their  agreeable  surprise,  imndeasely  advun- 
1^-  tageous  to  their  own  purses.  But  let  its  content  ouraelves  with 
what  is  stated  as  to  one  particular  source  of  evil,  dod  the  fjtcility 
of  cutting  it  off  by  a  judicious  einpk>yer«  The  exAOiple  i«»£rom 
Leeds  :-*- 

'The  effects,*  says  Mr.  Pairbum,  *  produised  by  paymcst^at  the 
public-house  are  to  oblige  the  workman  to  driidc.  He  is  k^tt- waiting' 
in  the  public-house  during  a  long  thne,  vlirying  U^m  tM^  to  three 
hours,  sometimests  much  as  five* hours^  The  workinf^. oani^ot  romaia 
in  the 'house  without  dfiakiog,  eivem  if  he  were  alonej  as  he  mu9t.niake 
some  return  to  the  landloc4  fot  theuse  of  therpoin.-  But.the  payment 
of  a  Bumbet  of  nMU  oocMpies  time  in  proportjop  to  their  nunib^.  We 
find  that  to  pay  our  own  men  in  the  most  rapid  way  requires  from  two 
to  three  hours.  The  assembled  workmen^  of  course,  stimuUte  each 
Other  to  drink.  Out  of  a  hundred  men,  all  of  whom  will»  probably,  have 
taken  their  quart  of  porter  or  ale,  above  a  third  will  go  home  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness — of  drunkenness  to  the  exteht  of  imbecility .«  The  evil 
is  not  confined  to  the  men ;  the  destmctlve  habiA  is  propagated  iu  their 
families.  At  each  publio-house  a  proportion  of  the  poor  women,  their 
wives,  attend.  According  to  my  own  observation,  full  tea  per  cent  of 
the  men  have  their  wives  and  children  io  attendanoe  at  the  ]iublic- 
house.  The  poor  women  have  no  other  mode  of  getting  money  to  jaarket 
with  on  the  Saturday  night  than  attending  at  the  pubUc-^hqu^e  ,ta  get  it 
from  their  husbands.  They  may  have  children  wiKNsn  they  cannot  leave 
at  home,  and  these  they  bring  witli  them.  The  wives  ar^  thjus  l^  to 
drink,  and  they  and  their  childTen  are  made  paiMJieis  of  ihe  sceoes  of 
drunkenness  and  riot ;  for  there  are  not  uafrequently  qjuarrels  /leading 
to  fights  between  the  workmen  when  intoxicated. 

^  It  is  only  the  inferior  shopkeepers  or  Imcksters  wlni.wiU  sell  on  the 
Sunday  mining,  and. they  sell  an  in&srior  commodity  at  a  higher. pnce. 
Then  the  Sunday  morning  is  thus  occupied :  the  husband,  and  some- 
times 
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times  the  wife,  is  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  by  the  previous 
night^s  dtbauch ;  they  are  kept  in  a,  Matexxf  fiUh  and  diaorder ',  even  the 
ikce  is  unwashed;  no  clean  dothes  are  put  on^  and  there  is  no  church 
attendance,  and  no  decowy.  Indeed^  by  the  pi;esaHre,  of  flie  w^nts 
created  by  habits  of  drinking,  tlicre  ia  400a  no. means  to  purchase  clean 
or  respectable  elothea,  and  lastly  no^deaipeto  purchase  them.  The  man, 
instead  of  cleaning  himself,  and  appearing  at  church  on  the  Sunday,  or 
walking  out  with  his  £u&ily  on  the  Sunday. after J)Qon  in  a  respectable 
condition,  -remains  at  home  in  filth,  and  in  a  filthy  hovel. 

^  The  workman  who  has  been  afaysent  from  drunkenness  comes  to  his 
work  pale,  emaciated j  shattered,  and  unnerved.  From  my  own  observa- 
tfdn  itt  nyown  bvanch  of  manufacture,  I  should  say  that  the  quantity 
and  quabty  of  the.  work  eieeuted  dujring  the  first  day  or  so  would  be 
about  one-fifth  less  than  that  obtainable  from  a  stewly  and  attentive 
«rori(man.«  Another  cowdaratvon  for  the  master  is  the  fact  that  such 
^ffQifcii)«n»:th9inpst  ijdle, and* dissolute,  are  the  most  discontented,  and 
iftre  alwfijfa  the  fpremost  in  mischievous  strikes  and  combinations/ 

N^W '  what  w  Mr*  Foirbum^s  preaeriplion  for  t)^?se  disordera  ? 
He  sends  «  okrk  into  each  rooln  in  his  manujactorj  inunediately 
-lifter  dikmer^hduron  Saiturday  to. pay  each  nian  iadividuaUy,  who^ 
by  this  ^mple  aarrailgesient,  ib  not  taken  from  bis  work  half  a 
nirnvte.  '  Tbemaater  thus  stfv^s  on  an  average  an  hour  and  a  halfs 
labour  of  550  men>  which  amounts  to  800  hours  of  labour  per  week ; 
one  gteht  cause  of  non-attendaiiae  a|  church  on  the  Sunday  is 
abcdished';  and^  lastly,  noi  above  ibujr  or  five  of  his  people  arrive 
late  at  their  work  on  Monday  morniiig, 

"Let  US  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  rural  regioos.  Out  of  many 
of  Mr.  Chadwick'^  wifnesse^^  let  ns  attend  to  one  :--^Cbarles 
Biggina,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Bedford  Union,  thus  deacaribes 
the  advantages  which  have  arisen  from  an  nnproved  description 
of  cottages  in  his  vicinity : — 

^  The  man  sees  his  wife  and  family  more  comfortable  than  formerly; 
he  has  a  better  cottage  and  garden  ;  he  i»  stimulated  to  industr)',  and, 
as  he  rises  in  respectability  of  station,  he  becomes  amare  that  he  has  a 
character  to  lose.  Thus  an  important  point  is  gained.  Having  acquired 
certain  advantages,  he  is  anxious  to  retain  and  improve  them ;  he  strives 
more  to  preserve  his  independence,  and  becomes  a.  member  of  benefit, 
mescal,  and  clothing  soeietiea;  and  frequently,  besides  this,  lays  up  a 
certain  sum,  quarterly  or  half-yearly,  in  the  savings-bank.  Almost 
always  attendant  upon  these  adTantagea^  w«  find  .the  mau  sending  his 
children  to  be  re^krly  instructed  in  a  Sunday,  audi  where  possible,  in  a 
da:y  school,  and  himsel'f  and  family  more  constant  in  tli^ir  attendance  at 
(otne  place  of  Worehip  on  Ae  Loird's^dayt 

'  A  man  who  comes  home  to  a  poor,  oomfortlcss  hovel  after  his  day's 
labour,  and  sees  all  miserable  around  him,  has  his  spirits  more  often 
depressed  than  excited  by  it  He  fieela  that,  do  his  beat,  he  shall  be 
miserable  still,  and  is  too  apt  to  fly  for  a  temporary  refuge  to  the  Jtle** 
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house  or  beer-shop.  But  give  him  the  means  of  making  himself  com- 
fortable by  his  own  industry,  and  I  am  convinced  by  experience  that,  v^ 
many  cases,  he  will  avail  himself  of  it.* 

Although^  in  the  variegated  picture  of  human  life^  one  can 
scarcely  point  out  a  more  striking  contrast  than  between  a  pale 
drunken  labourer  zigzaggedly  staggering  by  night  from  the  ale- 
Louse  to  his  family,  and  a  ruddy  sober  one  rationally  enjoying  his 
evening  at  home,  yet  it  is  not  so  very  easy  to  analyse  or  enumerate 
the  invisible  filaments  which,  acting  all  together  like  the  strands 
in  a  cable,  have  in  the  two  cases  produced  such  opposite  results ! 

It  is  not  the  fresh  air  the  ploughman  has  been  inhaling  all 
day  which,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  has  irresistibly 
brought  him  to  his  home ;  nor  is  it  the  appetite  which  healthy 
labour  has  created — nor  is  it  the  joyous  welcome  of  those  rosy- 
faced  children  who,  following  each  other  almost  according  Id 
their  ages  along  the  garden-path,  have  run  to  meet  him  at  Hs 
wicket-gate — nor  is  it  the  smiling  countenance  of  his  neatly-dreisedl 
wife — nor  the  homely  meal  she  has  prepared  for  him — ^Bor  the 
general  cleanliness  of  his  cottage,  nor  the  ticking  of  his  gaudy- 
faced  clock,  nor  the  merry  antics  of  his  children's  kitten,  nor  his 

warm  chimney-corner^  nor  the  cheerful  embers  on  his  hearth 

no  one  of  these  tiny  threads  is  strong  enough  to  draw  an  able- 
bodied  labourer  to  his  cottage ;  and  yet,  their  united  influence, 
though  still  invisible  to  him,  produces  the  happy  result :  in  shcnti 
fresh  air  creates  health,  and  health  happiness. 

On  the  other  hand^  it  is  not  the  fountain  of  putrid  air  which  all 
day  long  has  been  steaming  up  from  a  small  galley-drain  in  front 
of  his  shop  that  causes  the  workman  to  spend  his  evening  at  the 
alehouse ;  nor  is  it  the  lassitude  of  his  body  or  depression  of 
spirits  produced  by  the  want  of  ventilation  in  the  building — nor  b  it 
the  dust  he  has  been  breathing  there — nor  is  it  the  offensive  open 
drain  that  runs  close  under  his  own  window — nor  is  it  the  sickly, 
uncaptivating  aspect  of  his  care-worn  wife — ^nor  the  neglected, 
untidy  appearance  of  his  room —  nor  the  emaciated  countenances 
of  his  poor  children,  who,  as  if  they  had  lost  the  bloom  of 
^lodesty,  are  lying  all  huddled  together  in  one  bed — nor  is  it  the 
feverish  thirst  which  assails  him — nor  is  it  that  black,  unwhole- 
some board  nailed  by  Parliament  over  the  alehonse-door  whidi 
insists  that  the  beer  he  desires  iM  'to  be  drunk  on  the  premtsen,' 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  himself  must  be  the  pitcher  that  is  to 
carry  it  away — nor  is  it  the  abandoned  immoral  associates  of  both 

sexes  which  this  board  has  convened  for  him no  one  of  these 

circumstances  would  be  sufficient  to  estrange  an  honest  workman 
from  his  home ;  and  yet,  when  they  give  •  a  long  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,*  the  victim  obeys  their  influence, 
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he  knows  not  why^  and^  accordingly^  however  crooked  may  be  hig 
palh  homewards,  he^  at  all  events^  goes  straight  to  the  alehouse. 

We  have  no  desire  to  lecture  on  the  old  law  which,  in  order  to 
aave  trouble  and  reflection,  summarily  prescribed  punishment  as  the 
natural  cure  for  drunkenness.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  day 
is  fast  approaching  when  the  attention  of  our  law-makers  will 
be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  the  evil  instead  of  its  cure :  for 
if  it  be  true  that  the  sobriety  of  the  labouring  classes  mainly  de- 
pends upon  sanitary  arrangements  on  an  extehsive  scale,  which  the 
J^  of  Parliament  could  instantaneously  ordain,  it  certainly  does 
app^r  that,  so  long  as  this  branch  of  legislation  shall  con* 
tinue  to  be  neglected,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  Parlia* 
raent  or  the  peasant  be  the  most  guilty  of  those  cases  of  drunken- 
ness which  mainly  proceed  from  a  series  of  minute  causes  not  re- 
movable by  the  latter. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chadwick's  main  remedies — namely,  efficient  drain- 
age, sewerage,  and  ablution  of  towns — come  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  ^e  legislature.  Surely,  the  interior  arrangements  he 
proposes,  such  as  the  ventilation  of  all  buildings  in  which  a  body 
of  workpeople  are  assembled,  as  well  as  due  attention  to  a  series 
of  other  details  conducive  to  their  health,  are,  to  say  the  least,  as 
much  within  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  parliament  as  the  most  hu- 
mane mode  of  sweeping  chimneys,  or  the  proper  thickness  of  party- 
walls.  The  health  of  the  nation  being  nearly  synonymous  with 
its  wealth,  it  is  evident  that  the  labouring  power  of  the  British 
people  is  a  machine  which  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
the  State  to  protect. 

In  France  there  has  long  existed  a  Board  of  Health ;  and  who- 
ever has  read  the  Essays  of  Parent  du  Chatelet  must  know  of 
what  vast  benefits  this  institution  has  been  productive.  Many  times 
has  a  similar  one  been  recommended  and  proposed  here — but 
there  has  always  occurred  some  fatal  hitch.  We  need  not  at 
present  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  difficulties  hitherto  deemed 
insurmountable.  Meantime  Mr.  Chadwick  thinks  the  machinery 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  might  be  rendered  highly  ser- 
viceable ;  and  his  practical  proposal  is,  that  in  order  to  establish 
throughout  the  country  an  efficient  system  of  sanitary  attention, 
there  should  be  appointed  to  each  district  two  new  superior 
officers,  a  superintending  Physician  and  a  skilful  Engineer. 

Mr.  Chadwick  truly  observes  that  the  claim  to  relief  on  the 
ground  of  destitution  created  by  sickness  already  propels  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  every  union  to  the  precise  point  where  the  evil  is  most 
rife,  and  where  the  public  intervention  is  most  called  for — ^namely, 
to  the  interior  of  the  abode  of  the  sufferer  :  indeed,  it  appears  that 
in  the  metropolis  during  one  year  these  officers  were  required  to 
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visit  14»000  roiidence^  of  fti^^lieiaiti  fiir  iidid  on  mccomA  bf  fever 
alone.  Wben.  it  i^  n^omiim^  Ibaktfae  nsmber  ol  medicel  officers 
attached :  to  Ihe  new  unioiis  thvongiioiit  tbe  ootmtrjr  amoeatft  to 
2300j  it  is  errident  what  a  seAfcfaang  professidnd  inquiry  these 
inteliigent  agents  have  power  to  make,  and  what  opportn'nities 
they  would  have  of  recommending  immediate  attention  to  whal- 
evcfr  phjrical  causes  of  disease  they  might  discover  in  their  daily 
visits  to  th^  reiiidencei^  of  the  afflicted.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
the  relieving  officer  of  the  union  would^  in  the  mere  performance 
of  his  duty,  be  able  to  assist  the  medical  officer  in  searching  ou( 
removable  ballses  of  sidkneisls,  by  reporting  whatever ,  I^e  migbi 
deem  woxllhy  of  attention. 

In  ordeir,  therefore,  to  carry  out  this  reciprocal  assistance,  Mr. 
Chad#ick  proposes  that  the  medical  bfficers  of  the  unions^  when^ 
ever  they  visit  the  residences  of  the  labouring  classes,  should  be 
required,  as  an  extra  duty  for  which  they  should  be  properly 
remunerated,  to  exaaiine,  or  order  to  be  examined  any  physical 
and  removable  causes  which  may,  in  their  opinion,  have  produced 
disease ;  and  having  done  this,  to  make  out  a  report,  specifying 
any  nuisances  that  may  require  immediate  removal — ^which  state- 
ment should  then  be  given  to  the  relieving  officer,  who  should 
thereupon  take  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  nuisance  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  of  the  tenement,  unless  he,  upon  notice 
being  given  to  him,  forthwith  proceeds  to  direct  its  removaK 

These  preliminary  arrangements  being  effected,  the  duty  of  the 
district  physician  would  be  to  receive  reports  from  the  knedioal 
officers  of  the  unionS|  and  to  give  general  supervision  to  their 
labours,  so  as  to  correct  any  error  or  neglect  in  thecr  treatment  of 
the  destitute ;  to  inspect*  from  time  to  time  the  schools  of  the 
poor ;  and  to  vmit  in  person  ali^  places  of  woric  and  workmen^s 
lodging-houses — in  this  last  department  advantageously  supersed- 
ing the  snb^inspectors  of  factories. 

*  It  would  be  found,'  says  Mr.  Chodwick,  '  that  the  appointment  of  a 
superior  medical  o6Scer  independent  of  private  practice, .  to  superiateod 
these  various  duties,  would  be  a  measure  of  sound  pecuniary  eoonomy. 
The  experience  of  tlie  navy  and  the  army  and  the  prisons  may  be 
referred  to  for  exeippliBcatioDs  of  the  economy  in  niimey,  as  vrell  as  ii> 
health  and  life,  of  such  an  arrangement.  A  portion  only  of  tbe  saving 
from  an  expensive  and  oppressive  collection  of  the  local  rates  w<»u]d 
abundantly  suffice  to  ensure  for  the  public  prote<;tion  agsinst  cvmmon 
evils  the  science  of  a  district,  physician,  as  well  as  the  science  of  a  dis- 
trict engineer.  Indeed,  the  money  now  spent  in  comparatively  frsg- 
mentitious  and  unsystematized  local  medical  service  for  the  public,^ 
would,  if  combined  as  it  might  be  without  disturbance  on  the  occurrence' 
of  vacancies,  affesd  advatitages  at  each  step  of  the  combination.  We 
have  in  the  same  towns  public  medical  officers  as  rospeetdrs  of  pHsond, 
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medml  offitawte'tim  inspeotion  «if  Itidatie  BByhitns',  itte^ea!  pffife^n  of 
the  new  tmioiisy  medfeal  iiMpcotaro  *  orF  t^tivttte,  fiMdioiil  serviee  for  tHe 
grantu^carlificatatiiMr  cWldrBn  itodertfa^  prnvisiMiv  of  lihe  FVioloty 
Act^  medipal  (lervice  fa;  the  postnmiwlem  examiaatkoja^of  bedi«s>tbe 
suti^^t  o£co^9nexa'  inqueaU,  whicb<it  appeals  from  4be  morl^avy  negk^* 
trieQ  of  Violent  de^th^  in  .England  amoiuit]U>  ^tw^enll.OOO.and  12^00 
annually,  forVhich  a  fee  of  a  guinea  each  i^  givpn.  ,Tb«au  and  other 
serviceis  are  divided  in  such,  portions  a»  only, to  sLJOTord  remuneration  in 
such  sums  as  40^.,  50/.,  6o/.,  or  80/.  each ;'  and  many  smaller  .and  fe\Y 
larger  amounts.* 

But  after  all  that  xnay  justly  l^e  said  in  favopt  of  medical  aAaUt* 
ance^  Mr.  Chadwick  e^dently  considers  that .  the  cbi^f  physician 
of  his  sanitary  system  is  the  diiutrict  engineer.  We.  have  manj 
engineers  at  work — but  no  ^eal  good  can  be  effected  on  a  large 
scale  unless  there  be  system  in  the  operations,  and  authority  ex- 
tending over  more  than  this  or  that  small  pbject  or  locality. 

*In  the  diatrictfly*  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  *  where  the  greatest  defects 
pre?^  we  find  such  an  army  of  officers  fhr  the  auperinCendeifee  of 
public  strnqtures,  as  would  lead  to  the  d  priori  conclusion  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  the  work,  from  the  apparent  Bubdxvisioa  ofhibour 
in  which  it  is  distributed.  In  the  same  petty  distriots  we  baYQ 
surveyors  of  sewers  appointed  by  the  ponunissionera  of  sewers,  6ur« 
veyors  of  turnpike-roads  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  turnpike-trusts^ 
surveyors  of  highways  appoiuted  by  the  inhabitants  in  vestry,  or  by 
district  boards  under  the  Highway  Act;  paid  district  surveyors  appointed 
by  the'  justices,  surveyors  of  paving  under  local  Acts,  surveyors  of 
builAmg  ooder  tile  Buildifiig  Act,  surveyors  of  county-bridges,  &c. 

'  The  quaiifioadons  of  a  civil  engineer  inVohe  the'  knowledge  of  the 
prices  of  the  nateriaSa  and  labour  used'  in  construction,  and  aiseth^ 
prepavatioQ  of  sarveys  and  the  general  quaUfkationa  for  vaUiatk)n8y 
which  are  usually  enhanced  by  the  extent  of  the  orange  o£  different  d£« 
acriptions  of  property  with  which  the  valuator  is  conversant  The  puttie 
demands  for  Uie  services  of  such  officers  as  valuators  are  often,  sa  mis* 
chievously  separated  and  distributed  as  the  services  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  public  works.  Thus  we  have  often,  within  the 
same  districts,  one  set  of  persons  appointed  for  the  execution  of  valua- 
tions and  surveys  for  the  levy  of  the  poor-rates ;  another  set  for  the 
surveys  and  valuations  for  the  assessed-taxes ;  another  for  the  land-tax ; 
another  for  the  highway-rates;  another  for  the  sewer-rates;  another 
for  the  borough-rates ;  another  for  the  church-rates ;  another  for  the 
county^rates,  where  parishes  neglect  to  pay,  or  are  unequally  assessed, 
and  for  extra-^parochial  places ;  another  for  tithe  commutation ;  and 
these  services  are  generally  badly  rendered  separately  at  an  undue 
expense.* 

On  comparing  the  actual  expense  of  the  repairs  of  roads  under 
a  scientific  mans^ement  of  the  highways  with  the  present  cost, 
Mr.  Chadwick  estimates,  that  upwards  of  500^000{.  per  annum 
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might  be  saved  on  that  branch  of  adminiftrafion  akm«.  In  the 
eoUection  of  the  county-rates,  he  considers  that,  by  simple  ar* 
rsngements,  1000/.  a-year  might  be  saved  in  one  county  (Kent), 
sufficient  for  defraying  the  expense  of  constructirtg  permanent 
drains  for  upwards  of  500  tenements ;  and  from  a  vast  aocu* 
mulation  of  similar  data  Mr.  Chadwick  states,  as  his  deliberate 
opinion,  that,  by  a  consolidation  of  the  collection  of  rates,  enough 
might  be  saved  from  the  collection  of  one  local  tax — the  sewers- 
rate — to  pay  the  expense  of  scientific  officers  throughout  the 
country. 

*  Supposing,*  he  says,  *  population  and  new  buildings  for  their  accom- 
modation to  proceed  at  the  rate  at  which  they  have  hitherto  done  in  the 
boroughs,  and  supposing  all  the  new  houses  to  be  only  fourth-rate,  the 
expense,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  payment  of  surveyors'  fees,  would  be 
about  30,000/.  per  annum  for  the  new  houses  alone.  Fees  of  half  the 
amount  required  for  every  new  building  are  allowed  for  every  alteration 
of  an  old  one,  and  the  total  expense  of  such  struetmres  would  ]^robably 
be  near  50,000/.  in  the  towns  alone — an  expense  equal  ta  the  pay  of  the 
whole  corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  or  240  men  of  science,  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

^But  at  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  to 
accommodate  them,  59,000  new  tenements  are  required,  affording,  if 
all  that  have  equal  need  receive  equal  care,  fees  to  the  amount  of  no 
less  than  from  80,000/.  to  100,000/.  per  annum.  This  would  afford  pay- 
ment equal  to  that  of  the  whole  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  or  nearly 
1000  trained  men,  in  addition  to  the  corps  of  engineers. 

*  From  a  consideration  of  the  science  and  skill  now  obtained  for  the 
public  from  these  two  corps  for  general  service,  some  conception  may 
be  formed  of  the  science  and  skill  that  might  be  obtained  in  appomt- 
ments  for  local  service,  by  pre-appointed  securities  for  the  possession  of 
the  like  qualifications,  but  which  are  now  thrown  away  in  separate 
appointments  at  an  enormous  expense,  where  qualificatimis  are  entirely 
neglected.' 

If,  when  our  carriage  is  brbken,  we  send  for  the  coachmaker 
— ^if,  when  our  chronometer  stops,  we  send  for  the  watchmaker, 
and  so  on, — it  surely  follows  that  when  patches  of  fever  are 
found  vegetating  in  all  directions  around  us — ^when  pestilence  of 
our  own  concoctii^,  like  an  unwholesome  mist^  is  rising  out  of 
the  burial-grounds,  courts,  alleys,  and  cul'de^Boos  of  our  towns, 
and  out  of  the  undrained  portions  of  the  country— and  when  every 
parish-purse  throughout  the  kingdom  is  suffering  from  the  nn- 
natural  number  of  widows  and  orphans,  which,  in  consequence  of 
these  removable  causes,  it  is  obliged  by  law  to  maintain, — in 
short,  when  sanitary  measures  are  at  last  proved  to  be  necessary, 
— there  can  surely  exist  among  reasonable  men  no  doubt  that  the 
physician  and  the  engineer  are  the  head  and  the  hand  profes- 
sionally 
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sionally  moftt  competent  to  undertake  the  core.  So  long;  as  we 
could  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  the  evils  that  environ  U0>  it  was 
deemed  uanecesgary  to  send  for  either ;  but  from  the  day  of  the 
publication  of  the  evidence  before  U0>  this  excuse,  like  a  poisonous 
weed  plucked  from  the  ground^  has  been  gradually  withering. 

Even  if  the  amount  of  mischief  by  which  we  are  surrounded 
were  a  fixed  quantity,  it  surely  ought  to  create  among  us  very 
serious  alarm;  but>  on  the  contrary,  every  day  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  formidable.  The  sea*beaten  shores  of  Great 
Britain  remain  unaltered-*-but  the  population  within  them  is 
already  increasing  at  the  rate  of  230,000  persons  per  annum. 
In  the  year,  therefore,  that  has  just  closed,  people  enough  to  fill 
a  whole  county  of  the  size  of  Worcestershire,  or  of  the  North 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  have  been  poured  upcHi  us ;  and  every  pro* 
gressive  year  the  measure  of  increase  will  become  larger. 

What  is  to  be  the  result  of  such  an  increasing  addition  to  our 
population  it  is  awful  [enough,  under  any  circumstances,  to  con* 
template ;  but  if  ev^ry  living  individual—^'  de  mortuia  nil  nisi 
bonum-^he  allowed  to  continue  to  pollute  the  air-^our  common- 
wealth— as  much  as  he  pleases ;  if  pollution  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  engender  disease — disease,  demoralisation — and  demo- 
ralization,  mutiny  and  rebellion  by  a  young  mob — the  punishment 
of  our  apathy  and  negligence,  sooner  than  we  expect  it,  may 
become,  like  that  of  Cain,  greater  than  we  can  bear. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr,  Chadwick  without  expressing  our 
high  sense  of  the  energy  with  which  he  has  conducted  this  all- 
important  investigation,  the  benevolent  feeling  towards  the  poor 
and  the  suffering  which  has  evidently  animated  and  sustained  him 
in  his  long  labours,  and  the  sagacity  which  distinguishes  all  his 
leading  suggestions. 


T 


Art.  Vin. — Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,     By  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay.     8vo.  pp.  191.     London.     1842. 

'HIS  was  a  b<dd  undertaking,  even  for  Mr.  Macaulay :  the  suc- 
cess is  beyond  our  expectation.  Mr.  Macau1ay*s  fine  youth- 
ful ballads  on  our  Civil  Wars  and  on  the  French  League — the 
Cavalier  and  Roundhead  and  the  Battle  of  Ivry« — were  still  fresh 
upon  our  memory :  yet  we  oould  not  be  without  some  apprehen- 
sion lest  he  should  emperil  his  reputation  in  the  attempt  to 
throw  back  into  its  cdd  poetic  form  that  which  has  been  familiar 
to  us  firom  our  boyhood  as  Roman  history.  The  task  not  merely 
required  the  power  of  writing  ballad-verse  with  unflagging  spirit, 
with  rapid  and  picturesque  brevity,  with  the  bold  distinctness  as  to 
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character  and  incident  which  19  essential  to  that  .kin^.of  ppetry* 
but  likewise  a  full,  yet  unobtrusive  scholarship^  which  sUoofd 
keep  it  true  to  the  people  and  to  the  times.  Scbiller*s  beautiful 
ballads  on  some  of  the  incidents  of  Grecian  mytholpgy  and  history, 
though  perhaps  correct  in  all  their  allusions^  have  still  something 
of  the  reflective  tone  of  modem  poetry;^  but  ^chiller  did  not 
give  tbem  as  remains  of  Grecian, song.  In  Mr.  Macaulay*s  case 
the  self-denial  was  harder :  he  hs^  absolutely  to  reject  evefjthing 
which  might  iwt  have  struck  the  popular  eye^  have  cloven  to  the 
popular  ear,  or  stirred  the  popular  heart  in  the  earliest  days  of 
Rome.  Nor  is  this  task  to  be  achieved  by  pedantic  faithfulness 
of  costume :  witness  in  this  respect  the  difference  between  Walter 
Scott  and  his  imitators^  the  latter  far  more  sedulously  correct 
in  their  antiquarianism*  but,  by  that  very  elaborate  correctness, 
constantly  betraying  that  their  knowledge  is  got  up  for  the  occa- 
sion. Tms  truthfumess  must  flow  from  copiousness  of  knowledge^ 
long  before  worked  into  the  mind,  and  ready  to  suggest  itself  ^n« 
taneously  when  wanted — not  to  be  sought  out,  or  transferred  from 
a  commonplace-book,  with  a  dull  and  servile  appeal  to  authority. 

In  these  Lays  we  are  now  and  then  disturbed  by  too  close  «t 
reminiscence  of  some  of.  the  Xamiliar  turns  of  our  own  ballad  or 
Border  poetry,  the  tone  and  cadence  of  which  it  was  perhaps  impds* 
sible  to- avoid;  but  the  metre — if  nietre  it  may  be  called-^— of  the 
Satumian  verses  of  the  old  minstrels  of  Rome,  seems  really  to  have 
had  a  strong  similarity  and  relationship  with  our  own,  and  with 
almost  all  othe^r  rude  poetry.  What  we  least  approve  under  this 
head  are  one  or  twp  spirited  and  effective,  but  direct,  imitations  of 
a  very  peculiar  march  of  Marmion — that  hurried  tempestuous  re- 
duplication, so  characteristic  that  it  was  more  than  any  other 
feature  aimed  at  in  James  Smith's  capital  parody. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  as  may  be  anticipated,  adopts  to  its'  utmost 
extent  the  hypothesis  that  the  early  Roman  history  grew  out  of  the 
popular  poetry.  Niebuhr  assigns  to  Perizonius*  the  first  hint 
of  this  theory,  which  his  own  authority  has  gone  far  to  establish 
as  the  general  opinion  among  almost  all  recent  writers  of  Roman 

-  *  Has  Mr.  Macaulaiy,  who  ii  said  to  forget  nothingi  quite  forgotten  one  Butler,  un- 
questionably  the  earliest  modem  who  alludes  to  Romun  Lajftt 
*  For  as  the  aldermen  of  Rome, 
Their  foes  at  traming  of  eroome, 
And  not  eblarsuig  territory, 
(As  soma  mistaken  write  in  story,) 
Being  mounted  in  dieir  best  array 
Upon  a  tar,  and  who  but  ihsff 
Aud  followed  with  a  if  0rld  of  taU  lads, 
\Vl)0  merry  ditties  troU'd  and  bailadgy 
pid  ride  with  many  a  good  morrovr,      -    • 
Crying,  He^  ht  our  town,  t^qgh  tb0  biiro«gh,' 

6vd&tt9,  part  ii.,  canto  2,  line  595. 
^         I  history. 
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history.  Mr.  Af  aoaiilay'^  temarkatty  liicid  and  fofrciblfe  statement 
of  llie  theory, IS  likely  to  gain  6ome  proselytes,  who  may  have 
been  perplexed,  rather  than  convinced,  by  thd  somewhat  abstruse 
reasonings  of  Niebuhr,  or  Hardened  into  disbelief  by  the  dicta- 
torial tone  which  he,  in  the  full  convi6tion  of  his  own  superior 
acquaintance  with  the  s\ibject/and  of  its^irrefragable  truth,  thought 
that  he  might  justly  assume.  The  illustrationii  from  the  English 
and  Spanish  chroniclers  of  the  manner  in  which  poetry  passes  into 
history  appear  to  us  extremely  happy,  and  will  tempt  us  here- 
after to  present  them  to  our  readers^  This  question  of , the  poetic 
origin  ot  the.  early  Roman  historyi  we  would  remind  our  readers, 
is  very  different  from  that  of  its  utter  uncertainty^  as  shown  by 
Beau/ort,  Leyesque  de  Pouilly,  and  other  writers.  The  theory 
is  conservative  rather  than  destructive.  It  tends  at  least  to  invest 
these  old  stories  in  "the  dignity  of  some  kind  of  truth,  rather  than 
to  leave  them  in  the  n^lected  rubbish  of  mere  fable. 

The  philosophic  historian  of  the  present  day  will  not  venture 
to  disdain  even  mythic  history,  the  more  imaginative  form  of  the 
poetic  annals  of  nations.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
mythic  and  heroic  legend  :  Niebuhr  himself  has  pointed  this  out 
with  his  usual  sound  discrimination.  The  inventive  faculty  has  a 
very  different  office  in  the  religious  allegory  or  mythological 
legend  of  the  priest  and  the  epic  song  of  the  popular  bard.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  early  Roman  history  is  absolutely  mythic — 
the  birth  of  Romulus  and  Kemus,  the  apotheosis  of  Romulus,  the 
intercourse  of  Numa  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  We  should  reluc- 
tantly yield  up  the  real  personality  either  of  the  founder  or  the 
lawgiver.  In  this  border-ground  between  the  mythic  and  the  his* 
toric,  it  is  the  sunset  of  the  religious  legend  which  sheds  its 
glowing  colQuring  over  the  reality  of  life,  rather  than  the  thin  and 
incorporeal  impersonations  of  the  myth  which  harden  into  actual 
and  sensible  existence.  Almost  all  the  rest,  however,  of  the  unhis- 
toric  period  of  Roman  tradition  is  that  popular  poetry  which  has 
its  grpupd work  in  truth. 

This  poetry  is  not  purely  inventive!  it  selects,  embellishes, 
Aggrandizes  incidents  and  characters :  it  surrenders  itself  in  the 
first  place  to  that  insuperable  tendency  to  depart  from  sober 
truth  incident  to  all  poets — the  insatiate  desire  of  seizing  and 
making  the  most  of  the  poetic  element^  the  sublime,  the  stnking, 
the  picturesque,  the  pathetic ;  of  discarding  the  mean,  the  trivisJ, 
the  ineffective;  of  dwelling  solely  and  exclusively  upon  that 
which  would  arrest  the  eager  ear  and  maintain  the  mute  attention 
of  an  enthralled  audience.  Besides  this,  appealing  to,  living  on 
popular  passion,  such  poetry  would  be  instinct  itself  with  passion : 
it  would  be  a  flatterer,  perhaps  aa  honest  flatterer,  of  family 
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pride  or  of  faction  ?  it  would  be  patrician  or  plebeian^  according* 
as  it  fbnnd  its  audience  in  the  halls  of  the  great  or  the  streets  of 
the  commons;  above  all^  it  would  be  national — Roman.  It  would 
dwell  on  exploits  of  valour^  and  magnify  them  to  the  utmost  height 
of  patriotic  credulity:  if  it  ever  totiched  on  the  sad  string  of 
defeat  and  shame,  it  would  dignify  public  disaster  by  individual 
feats  of  self-devotion  and  glory.  So  long  as  the  poets  were  the 
sole  chroniclers^  such  would  be  the  history ;  and  history  grounded 
-—if  not  entirely,  yet  to  a  great  extent — on  such  authorities,  would 
preserve  this  peculiar  character.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
own  poetic  historian,  Shakspeare  (the  historian  from  whom  most 
of  us  take  our  earliest  and  almost  indelible  impression  of  many  of 
the  reigns  of  our  kings),  the  poetry  is  drawn  from  the  chronicle, 
it  is  far  more  free  and  impartial :  it  is  when  it  alludes  to  the  poet*9 
#wn  times,  to  Elizabeth  or  James,  that  it  condescends  to  flattery. 
But  popular  poetry,  we  conceive,  would  never  be  absolutely 
creative:  it  would  never  celebrate  the  feats  of  an  imaginary 
warrior,  or  plunge  its  heroes  into  an  ideal  warfare.  Reckoning, 
as  he  has  full  right  to  do,  on  a  very  large  amount  of  credulity  in 
his  readers  —  on  an  almost  insatiable  inclination  to  believe  all 
which  is  within  the  bounds  of  probability — the  popular  poet  would 
swell  numbers,  always  loosely  calculated  in  early  stages  of  society, 
magnify  exploits,  centre  on  one  the  feats  of  many,  be  careless  of 
dates^  and  even  be  guilty  of  anachronisms ;  where  the  scenes  are 
remote,  be  regardless  of  fidelity  of  local  description.  The  produc- 
tion, however,  would  still  be  history,  though  in  a  poetic  form,  and 
wanting  the  indispensable  requisites  of  trustworthy  annals.  The 
facts  might  be  so  disguised  as  almost  to  cease  to  be  facts — ^the 
personages  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  space  which  they  actually 
ftlled  as  to  g^ve  the  most  erroneous  impressions  of  the  times. 
Truth  and  fiction  in  these  legends  are  indeed  so  subtilely  inter- 
woven, so  incorporated  with  each  other,  that  the  most  acute 
discrimination  will  hardly  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  Now 
and  then  the  poetic  dress  may  be  so  loosely  thrown  over  the 
transaction,  that  it  will  almost  fall  off  of  itself.  Here  and  there 
fine  philosophical  discernment  may  discover  where  the  reality 
ceases  and  the  licence  of  the  poet  begins.  But  in  general  we 
must  rest  content  with  the  axiom,  an  axiom  which  we  think  is 
almost  invariable,  that  the  ballad-poet  takes  his  subject  from  real 
life — that  there  is  some  groundwork  of  truth  in  all  his  fictions ; 
he  will  be  a  witness,  therefore,  whom  History  will  by  no  means 
disdainfully  reject,  but  whose  testimony  will  be  received  according 
to  rules  of  evidence  altogether  peculiar,  and  variable  with  the 
undefinable  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Upon  this  jmnciple  the  domain  of  early  Roman  history,  from  a 
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region  of  utter  darkness  and  confusion,  in  which  it  seemed  almost 
condemned  to  lie,  emerges  into  a  region,  not  indeed  of  clear  and 
distinct  daylight,  but  peopled  with  reaJ  forms,  though  seen  through 
a  kind  of  rich  and  glowing  ha^,  which  disturbs  their  proportions^ 
and  brightens  or  darkens  their  real  lineamei^ts.  Before^  how^ 
ever^  it  is  either  rescued  from  or  surrendered  to  this  intermediate 
state^  the  two  questioos  natfurally  occur— what  evidence  have  we 
that  this  iM>etry«  which  thuii  assumes  a  right  to  take  the  place  of 
hi&tory^  ever  existed  in  Rome ;  and  if  it  existed — so  copiousi,  so 
various,  so  dear  to  all  popular  associations^  as  it  must  have  been-*-* 
how  came  it  to  perish  so  absolutely  and  so  entirely  as  not  to  leave 
a  trace,  at  least  a  distinct  and  undeniable  trace,  behind  it? 

On  the  first  point,  Mr.  Macaulay  urges,  of  course,  the  universal 
prevalence  of  this  poetic  history — the  actual  or  fairly  presumed 
existence  of  this  popular  ballad  poetry  in  all  nations  at  a 
certain  stage  of  civilisation.  Even  Mr.  Macaulay 's  memory  has 
not  exhausted  the  illustrations  which  might  be  adduced  of  this 
almost  unerring  law  of  our  intellectual  development*  But  if  from 
the  steppes  of  Tartary  to  the  shores  of  Peru-^if  in  various  de« 
grees  of  excellence  from  the  inimitable  epics  of  Homer  to  the 
wild  ditties  of  the  South  Sea  islanders— scarcely  any  nation  or 
tribe  is  without  its  popular  songs,  is  it  likely  that  Rome  alone 
should  have  been  barren,  unimaginative,  unmusical^  without  its 
sacred  bards^  or — if  its  bards  were  not  invested  in  religious  sane^ 
tity — without  its  popular  minstrels ;  Rome,  with  so  much  to  kindle 
the  imagination  and  stir  the  heart;  Rome,  peopled  by  a  race 
necessarily  involved  in  adventurous  warfare,  and  instinct  with 
nationality^  and  with  the  rivalry  of  contending  orders?  In  Rome 
everything  seems  to  coiuipire  which  in  all  other  countries,  in  all 
other  races,  has  kindled  Uie  song  of  the  bard.  When,  therefore; 
we  find  the  history  as  it  is  handed  down  to  us,  though  obviously 
having  passed  through  the  chill  and  unimaginative  older  chro- 
nicle, still  nevertheless  instinct  with  infelt  poetry,  can  we  doubt 
where  it  had  its  origin? 

*  The  early  history  of  Rome,'  observes  Mr.  Macaulay,  *  is  indeed  far 
more  poetical  than  anything  else  in  Latin  literature.  The  loves  of  the 
Vestal  and  the  God  of  War,  the  cradle  laid  among  the  reeds  of  Tiber, 
the  fig-tree,  the  she-wolf,  the  shepherd's  cabm,  the  recognition,  the 
fratricide,  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  death  of  Tarpeia,  the  fall  of 
Hostus  Ho&tilius,  the  struggle  of  Mettus  Curtius  through  the  marsh, 
the  women  rushing  with  torn  raiment  and  dishevelled  hair  between 
their  fathers  and  their  husbands,  the  nightly  meetings  of  Numa  and  the 
Nymph  by  the  well  in  the  sacred  grove,  the  fight  of  the  three  Romans 
and  the  three  Albans,  the  purchase  of  the  Sibylline  books,  the  crime  of 
Tullia,  the  simulated  madness  of  Brutus,  the  ambiguous  reply  of  the 
Delphian  oracle  to  the  Tarquins,  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia,  the  heroic 
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tctiona  of  Horatiua  Coclea,  of  Scievola,  and  of  Cloelia,  the  battle  of 
Regillus  won  by  the  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  fall  of  Cremera,  the 
touching  story  of  Coriolanus,  the  still  more  touching  story  of  Virginia, 
fhe  wild  legend  about  the  draining  of  the  Alban  lake,  the  combat  be- 
tween Yftlerius  Corvus  and  the  gigantic  Gaul,  are  among  the  many 
instances  which  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader. 

*  In  the  uarratiTe  of  Livy,  who  was  a  man  of  fine  imagination,  these 
•toriet  retain  much  of  their  genuine  character.  Nor  Could  even  the 
teatelesa  DionysiuB  distort  and  mutilate  them  into  mere  prose.  The 
poetry  shines,  in  spite  of  him,  through  the  dreary  pedantry  of  hia  eleven 
books.  It  is  discernible  in  the  most  tedious  and  in  the  most  superficial 
modern  worlu  on  the  early  times  of  Rome.  It  enlivens  the  duinesa  of 
the  Universal  History,  and  gives  a  charm  to  the  most  meagre  abridg- 
ment of  Goldsmith.' — pp.  5,  6. 

Of  these  passages  some  few  are  mythic,  and  belong  rather  to 
the  legendary  lore  of  the  priesthood ;  but  others  demand,  as  it 
were^  a  popular  poet  for  their  author :  for  in  them>  though  the 
primary  facts  may  be,  and  we  think  doubtless  are,  historic,  the 
form,  the  accessary  incidents,  the  whole  tone  and  cast,  seem  essen- 
tially poetic.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  this  earlier  and  half- 
barbaric  state  is  in  itself  more  poetical  than  a  more  regularly 
oi^ganized  community,  and  that  therefore  its  genuine  history  is  of 
necessity  of  this  more  imaginative  character.  Poetry  dwells  on 
the  individual :  the  sympathies  of  man  are  towards  man,  not  men 
in  general ;  and  Poetry,  which  knows  and  feels  its  strength  to  lie  in 
awakening  these  sympathies,  delights  in  times  when  the  individnal 
is  more  prominent  in  valour,  in  subtlety,  in  power,  even  in  sufifer- 
ing  and  in  crime.  The  personal  adventures  of  the  king,  or  the 
warrior^— {who  owes  perhaps  his  kingship  or  his  chieAainship  to 
his  personal  character  and  prowess) — are  more  intimately  known 
and  interest  more  profouiKlly  the  tribe  or  race :  the  insult,  the 
wrong,  the  virtue  of  a  noble  wonum,  or  even  of  any  woman  who 
conunands  respect  or  sympathy  —  the  Lucretia  or  Virginia—* 
spreads  at  once  through  the  whole  people ;  and  the  poet,  instead 
of  having  to  create,  has  only  to  keep  up  the  excitement — to  echo 
the  general  voice,  rather  than  be  himself  that  voice.  A  single 
combat,  at  this  state  of  half-savage  warfare,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
often  decides  a  battle;  and  a  single  combat  of  itself  is  more 
poetical  (as  concentring  the  interest  on  an  individual,  whom  the 
imagination  can  picture  forth  in  living  distinctness)  than  a  general 
battle,  where  all  is  confusion,  and  where  there  is  nothing  indi- 
vidual on  which  the  mind  can  rest.  The  sister-art,  as  in 
Borgognone*s  battles,  may  illustrate  this.  In  some  indeed  of 
these  instances,  according  to  the  general  tone  of  our  observations, 
it  is  not  in  the  incident  itself,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told 
•^not  in  the  naked  fact,  but  in  the  garb  in  which  it  is  arrayed — 
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that  we  find  the  poetry.  What  is  there  improbable  in  the  defence 
of  a  narrow  and  abnost  unapproachable  bridge^  against  a  whole 
army,  by  three  brave  men,  who,  when  the  bridge  is  broken  up 
behind  them,  swim  the  stream  ?  Is  it  prima  facie  unhistoric  that 
a  haughty  prince  should  ravish  the  wife  of  one  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  woman,  in  her  agony  and  in  her  shame,  should  slay  herself  ? 
or  that  such  a  crime  should  be  the  immediate  stirring  impulse  to 
induce  a  bold  people  to  throw  off  a  tyrannical  yoke  ?  Still,  how- 
ever, there  is  every  appearance  that  these  stories  have  passed 
through  a  poetic  state.  We  might,  indeed,  have  suspected  that 
the  poet  Livy  (and  in  some  qualifications  Rome  has  hardly  had 
a  greater  poet)  may  have  breathed  this  vivifying  change  over  the 
old  legends  of  Roman  glory:  but  it  is  manifest  that,  in  most 
cases,  his  fine  imagination  has  only  seized  the  more  poetic  version 
of  the  separate  incidents ;  much  of  the  picturesque,  the  dramatic, 
was  already  before  his  day  absolutely  incorporated  with  the  legend, 
and  had  become  an  inseparable  part  of  it. 

AH  this  is  more  remarkable,  from  its  striking  contrast,  if  there 
was  almost  from  the  first  what  we  will  venture  to  call  a  strong 
prosaic  element  in  the  Roman  history.  We  cannot  but  think — 
and  no  one  who  reads  the  first  part  of  Wachsmuth's  work 
with  attention  will  refuse  to  agree  with  us — that  there  was  more 
documentary  history,  more  of  record  (imperfect  indeed  and  frag- 
mentary, but  still  authentic)  in  the  religious  books,  the  laws,  the 
inscriptions,  and  even  the  treaties  of  the  earlier  ages,  extant  at 
the  time  of  the  early  chroniclers,  or  even  of  the  later  historians, 
than  is  at  present  commonly  supposed.  If  the  fall  of  the  Tarquins 
and  the  wars  of  Porsena  are  deeply  tinged  with  poetry,  the 
Servian  constitution  is  plain  legal  prose.  Even  if,  like  some  of 
the  old  laws  in  Greece  and  in  the  East,  we  can  suppose  that  all 
the  old  constitutional  law  was  written  in  metre — if,  as  appears 
probable,  many  of  the  common  formularies  of  justice  retained  a 
metrical  cadence — they  are  no  less  in  direct  opposition  with 
the  imaginative  character  of  the  more  poetic  history.  They  have 
noUnng'of  poetry;  except,  perhaps,  that  they  may  show  that 
Rome  is  no  exception  to  the  general  law  that  verse  is  earlier  than 
prose,  and  that  all  nations  in  the  first  stage  of  civilisation  employ 
numbers  in  order  to  enfix  upon  the  popular  memory  that  which  is 
to  be  of  common  usage,  and  to  be  treasured  in  the  popular  mind. 
We  have  made  these  observations  as  briefly  as  possible,  merely  in 
anticipation  of  an  objection  which  has  occurred  to  us,  and  may  to 
otherB-*-t7iz.,  the  improbability  that  a  people  so  early  predisposed 
to  historic  truth  in  a  severer  form  should  yet  lend  itself  so  early  to 
the  illusions  of  popular  poetry.     The  strongly  poetical  character 
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of  fhe  larger  portion  of  the  hiatorj  becomes  under  these  cir* 
cumstmices  even  more  u&accountable>  if  it  had  not  a  poetic  origin. 

The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  ballad  poetry  in  later 
writers  is  certainly  somewhat  scanty.  That  there  was  some  poetry, 
ancient  Saturnian  poetry — solemn  verses  and  other  religious  songs, 
and  songs  sung  by  young  men  at  banquets,  in  celebration  of  the 
'great  of  old* — is  clear,  among  other  passages,  from  the  con- 
temptuous taunt  of  Ennius  against  his  rival  NsBvius,  for  adhering 
to  the  antiquated  measures  of  the  Fauns  and  the  Bards,  and  from 
the  strongly-expressed  regret  of  Cicero  that  none  of  these  pane- 
gyrical songs  had  come  down  to  his  day.  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
rescued  another  of  the  most  direct  of  these  testimonies  from  grave 
suspicion.  Niebuhr  himself  quotes  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
as  asserting  that  some  of  the  old  songs,  those  relating  to  Romulus 
and  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were  sung  in  his  day : — 

«^  Iv  TOiQ  nrarpioiQ  iDjAvoig  vtto  Fotfxaiktv  in  vvy  qZtrai, 
It  always  appeared  to  us  very  unaccountable  that,  either  by  good 
fortune  or  by  industry,  the  di^  Greek  antiquarian  of  the  age  of 
Augustus  should  discover  poetry  in  popular  use,  most  likely  in 
an  antiquated  dialect,  of  which  Ennius  spoke  as  almost  out  of 
date,  and  of  which  Cicero  unquestionably  had  never  heard  a 
line.  Mr.  Macaulay,  however,  has  perceived  that  Dionysius  either 
translated  the  precise  words,  or,  at  furthest,  paraphrased  the  lan- 
guage, of  Fabius  Pictor,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Roman  annalists ; 
and  thus  what  appeared  to  be  a  loose  and  incredible  statement  of 
Dionysius  becomes  a  very  valuable  and  trustworthy  evidence. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  introducing  Mr.  Macaulay 's  happy 
illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  this  popular  poetry,  by  a 
natural  transmutation,  becomes  history  :-^ 

*  **  History,"  says  Huitie,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  "  has  preserved 
some  instances  of  Edgar's  amours,  from  which,  as  from  a  specimen,  we 
may  form  a  conjecture  of  the  rest."  He  then  tells  very  agreeably  the 
stories  of  Elfleda  and  Elfrida;  two  stories  which  have  a  most  suspicious 
air  of  romance,  and  which,  indeed,  greatly  resemble,  in  their  general  cha- 
racter, some  of  the  legends  of  early  Rome.  He  cites,  as  his  authority 
for  these  two  tales,  the  chronicle  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  The  great  majority  of  readers  suppose 
that  the  device  by  which  Elfledawas  substituted  for  her  young  mistress, 
the  artifice  by  which  Athelwold  obtained  the  hand  of  Elfrida,  the  de- 
tection of  that  artifice,  the  hunting  party,  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
Amorous  king,  are  things  about  which  there  is  no  more  doubt  than  about 
the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  or  the  slitting  of  Sir  John  Coventry's 
nose.  But,  when  we  turn  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  we  find  that 
Hume,  in  his  eagerness  to  relate  these  pleasant  fables,  has  overlooked 
One  very  important  circumstance.    William  does,  indeed,  tell  both  the 
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stories;  but  hegives  us  distiuct  notice  that  he  does  not  warrant  thei^  tnith» 
and  that  they  rest  on  no  better  authority  than  that  of  ballads, 

*Such  is  the  way  in  which  these  two  well-known  tales  have  been 
handed  down.  They  orieinally  appeared  in  a  poetical  form.  They 
&und  their  way  from  ballads  into  an  old  chronicle.  The  ballads  pe- 
rished ;  the  chronicle  remained.  A  great  historian,  some  centuries  after 
the  ballads  had  been  altogether  forgotten,  consulted  the  chronicle.  He 
was  struck  by  the  lively  colouring  of  these  ancient  fictions :  he  trans- 
ferred them  to  his  pages ;  and  thus  we  find  inserted,  as  unquestionable 
facts,  in  a  narrative  which  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the  English  tongue, 
the  inventions  of  some  minstrel  whose  works  were  probably  never  com* 
mitted  to  writing,  whose  name  is  buried  in  oblivion,  and  whose  dialect 
has  become  obsolete.  It  must,  then,  be  admitted  to  be  possible,  or  rather 
highly  probable,  that  the  stories  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  may  have  had  a  similar  origin. 

'  Castilian  literature  will  furnish  us  with  another  parallel  case. 
Mariana,  the  classical  historian  of  Spsdn,  tells  the  story  of  the  ill-starred 
marriage  which  tlie  King  Don  Alonso  brought  about  between  the  heirs 
of  Carrion  and  the  two  daughters  of  the  Cid.  The  Cid  bestowed  a 
princely  dower  on  his  sons-in-law.  But  the  young  men  were  base  and 
proud,  cowardly  and  cruel.  They  were  tried  in  danger,  and  found 
wanting.  They  fled  befpre  the  Moors ;  and  once,  when  a  lion  broke  out 
of  his  den,  they  ran  and  crouched  in  an  unseemly  hiding-place.  They 
knew  that  they  were  despised,  and  took  counsel  how  they  might  be 
avenged.  They  parted  from  their  father-in-law  with  many  signs  of  love, 
and  set  forth  on  a  journey  with  Dona  Elvira  and  DoAa  Sol.  In  a  soli- 
tary place  the  bridegrooms  seized  their  brides,  stripped  them,  scourged 
them,  and  departed,  leaving  them  for  dead.  But  one  of  the  house  of 
Bivar,  suspecting  foul  play,  had  followed  them  in  disguise.  The  ladies 
were  brought  back  safe  to  the  house  of  their  ^Either.  Complaint  was 
made  to  the  king.  It  was  adjudged  by  the  Cortes  that  the  dower  given 
by  the  Cid  should  be  returned,  and  that  the  heirs  of  Carrion,  together 
with  one  of  their  kindred,  should  do  battle  against  three  knights  of  the 
party  of  the  Cid.  The  guilty  youths  would  have  declined  the  combat ; 
but  all  their  shifts  were  vain.  They  were  vanquished  in  the  lists,  and 
for  ever  disgraced,  while  their  injured  wives  were  sought  in  marriage  by 
great  princes. 

*  Some  Spanish  writers  have  laboured  to  show,  by  an  examination  of 
dates  and  circumstances,  that  this  story  is  untrue.  Such  confutation 
was  surely  not  needed :  for  the  narrative  i^,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  romance. 
How  it  found  its  way  into  Mariana's  history  is  quite  clear.  He  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  the  old  chronicles;  and  had  doubtless 
before  him  the  "  Chronica  del  Famoso  Cavallero  Cid  Ruy  Diez  Cam- 
peador,"  which  had  been  printed  as  early  as  the  year  1552.  He  little 
suspected  that  all  the  most  striking  passages  in  this  chronicle  were  copied 
from  a  poem  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  poem  of  which  the  language  and 
versification  had  long  been  obsolete,  but  which  glowed  with  no  common 
portion  of  the  fire  of  the  Iliad.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  More  than  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Mariana,  this  gr^nd  old  ballad,  of 
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which  one  imperfect  copy  on  parchment,  four  hundred  years  oW,  had 
been  preserved  at  Bivar,  waa  for  the  first  time  pianted.  Then  it  was 
&>und  that  every  interesting  curoumetance  of  the  story  of  the  heirs  of 
Carrion  was  detived  by  the  eloquent  Jesuit  from  a  song  of  which  he  had 
never  heard,  and  which  was  composed  hy  a  minstrel  whose  very  name 
had  long  been  forgotten.' — pp.  31-36.* 

How,  then,  did  this  Roman  ballad  poetry  so  utterly  perish  that 
Qi)  vestige  should  survive  ?  Mr.  Macaulay  suggests  the  ordinary 
caus^  of  decay — change  of  manners^  of  tastes,  the  complete  domi- 
oion  of  tb^  Gf'eqiau  ov^r  tke  Roman  mind,  the  misfortune  that  no 
patriotic  or  poetic  antiquarian  rose  in  time>  no  Percy  or  Walter 
Scatt»  to  search  out  and  U>  record  the  fragments  of  old  song,  which 
were  dying  q\A  upon  the  lipa  of  the  pea^ai^y  and  of  the  people. 
There  are,  however,  peculiar  to  Rome,  some  causes  of  the  total  ob- 
livion of  this  kind  of  natural  record  which  may  also  seem  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  Grecian  ballad  poetry,  the  Homeric  (dis- 
tinguished^ in  Mr.  Macaulay's  language,  from  all  other  ballads^ 
and,  indeed^  from  abnost  all  other  human  compositions,  by  tran- 
acendant  merit),  had  an  inestimable  advantage  besides  its  other 
inimitable  excellexices.  At  the  time  of  its  earliest^  undoubtedly 
of  its  moat  complete,  development  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the 
wonderfully  and  oatuielly  musical  ear  of  the  Greeks  had  perfected 
that  most  exquisite  vehicle  of  epic  song,  the  hexameter  verse.  From 
Homer > to  Nonnus  this  ver<se  maintaioyed  its  prescriptive  and  nn- 
questioaed  right  to  be  the  measure  of  heroic  and  narrative  poetry. 
None^  indeed,  could  draw  the  bow  like  the  old  bard ;  but  even  io 
their  conscious  feebleness  the  later  poets  hardly  ever  ventured  to 
innovate  on  this  established  law  of  epic  song.  The  Saturnian  v^rse 
was  the  native  measure  of  Roman,  or  rather  of  Italian  poetry. 
This  Saturnian  verse  was  unquestionably  very  rude,  and,  if  we  are 
to  trust  the  commentator  on  Virgil,  only  rhythmical.^  When, 
therefore,  Ennius  naturalized  the  hexameter  in  Latin  poetry,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  noble  stranger,  who 
at  once  received  the  honours  of  a  citizen,  and  from  that  time  was 
established  in  supremacy  over  Latin  as  well  as  Greek  narrative 
poetry*  In  this  verse  Ennius  himself  embodied  all  the  early 
history  of  Rome ;  and  we  have  only  to  pass  from  the  fragments- of 
his  worki  which,  though  yet  indulging  in  certain  licences  which 
were  dropped  by  Virgil  and  the  later  writers,  has  some  lines  of 
very  free  flow  and  cadence,  to  the  few  Saturnian  verses  which 

*  We  cannot  copy  this  alliuion  to  the  Poema  del  Cid  without  expressing  our  earnest 
hope  that  Mr.  Prere  may  one  day  give  us  more  of  that  unrivalled  version  of  it,  some 
ftagtnenti  of  which  appeared  many  years  ago  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Southey's 
Clironiole  of  the  CampiMulor. 

f  Carmina  Satamio  metro  compta  ad  rythmum  solvm  componere  vulgares  cousue- 
reruut    Servius  in  Georg.  ii.,  365. 
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survive  from  the  Punic  War  of  his  rival  Nsevius,  and  we  shall  not 
wonder  that  the  Roman  ear  became  fastidious  and  distasteful  of 
its  old  native  melodies.  The  ballads,  if  they  had  still  survived  in 
common  currency,  were  superseded  by  the  new  and  more  popular 
poetic  history  of  Ennius.  The  Satumian  verse  was  abandoned 
to  farce  and  popular  satire ;  though  even  satire  soon  began  to  set 
up  for  a  gentleman,  and,  with  Lucilius,  to  speak  in  hexameters. 
The  Atellan  farces  (pantomimes  in  dialogue,  according  to  our  use 
of  the  word,  not  that  of  the  classic  writers)  were  still  trUe  to  the 
Satumian  measure.  But  the  Atellan  farces  were  Italian,  ni^t 
properly  Roman,  entertainments :  they  were,  perhaps,  originally 
in  the  Oscan  dialect ;  and  whether  or  not  they  learned  to  speak 
Latin  before  they  migrated  to  Rome^  they  were  then  taken  up 
by  popular  poets,  Pomponius  and  Novius,  and  became  one  of 
the  regular  amusements  of  the  people.* 

But  probably  the  most  extensively  operative  cause  of  the  rapid 
extinction  of  the  Roman  popular  poetry  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  old  plebeian  families  which  survived  had 
become  a  part  of  the  aristocracy.  As  they  had  attained,  and  either, 
like  Cicero,  had  struggled  upwards  into  the  higher  rank,  or  had 
reached  it  by  less  honourable  courses,  whichever  side  they  might 
take  in  the  great  contest  between  the  senate  and  the  democracy, 
they  assumed  patrician  manners,  tastes,  and  habits.  Except  here 
and  there  some  sturdy  '  laudator  temporis  acti,'  some  rough  Cato, 
who  affected  the  old  republican  manners,  they  belonged  to  that  class 
which  had  surrendered  itself — which  prided  itself  on  its  surren« 
der — to  Greek  influences.  If  family  pride  was  still  Roman  in  its 
reminiscences,  if  it  delighted  to  recall  its  ancestral  glories,  it 
would  disdain  the  rude  old  verse,  and  content  itself  with  the 
chronicles  which  had  now  assumed  the  more  authentic  tone  of 
history.  It  would  appeal  to  more  authoritative  public  records 
or  private  ardiives.  The  man  of  rank  would  be  ashamed  or 
afraid  in  a  more  prosaic  age  of  resting  the  fame  of  his  ancestors, 
or  the  truth  of  his  genealogy,  on  such  suspicious  testimonies. 
Cicero  might  have  taste  and  wisdom  enough  to  r^ret  the  loss  of 
these  ancient  songs,  both  as  poetry  and  as  trustworthy  records  of 
former  times ;  but  in  his  day  they  had  entirely,  and,  it  should 
seem,  long,  vanished  from  the  more.refined  banquets  of  the  higher 
classes :  they  found  no  place  among  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of 
the  Luculli;  or  the  more  enervating  luxuries  of  the  Clodii. 

If,  then,  they  lingered  anywhere,  they  would  be  on  the  lips  and 

*  Th«  Satuniion  waa  tbe  commoD  measure,  no  doubt,  of  all  the  rude  Italic  vene 
in  its  various  dialects.  Grotefend  professes  to  have  found  it  in  tbe  Umbrian  inscriptions 
of  the  tabulae  Eugubines.  See  a  learned  Treatise  de  Fabulis  AtelUnis  by  Dr,  E. 
Munk.     LipsitP.     1 840. 
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in  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  people.  But  where  were  th^  Roman 
people  ?  where  was  that  stem,  and  ftugal,  and  strongly-itational 
plebeian  race,  which  so  long  maintained  the  Roman  character  for 
order,  virtue,  freedom;  and  which,  if  factious  and  unruly,  was 
factious  for  noble  ends,  and  unruly  in  defence  or  aiise^tion  of  its 
rights  ?  In  the  city  there  was,  as  there  always  had  been,  a  popu- 
lace, which  from  the  first,  to  a  great  extent,  was  not  of  Roman 
decent,  the  mechanics  and  artisans,  the  clients  of  the  wealthy — 
now  swelled  in  numbers,  and,  though  always  held  in  low  estima- 
tion, debased  in  character  by  the  constant  influx  of  ^strangers,  not 
merely  from  Italy,  but  from  remoter  regions.  This  half-foreign 
population  was  maintained  in  a  kind  of  insolent  pauperism  by 
largesses  of  corn  and  other  provisions,  and  by  the  distributions  (A 
the  wealthy  with  political  view«.  This  hybrid  and  shifting  race, 
largely  formed  of  enfranchise  slaves  and  men  of  servile  descent, 
would  be  but  precarious  and  treacherous  guardians  of  national 
Bong,  probably  in  an  antiquated  dialect :  they  would  keep  up  the 
old  Italic  licence  (so  indelible,  it  should  seem,  in  the  Italian  cha- 
racter) of  poetic  lampoon  and  pasquinade:  any  old  traditions 
which  heightened  the  fun  and  the  revel  of  the  Saturnalia  might 
live  among  them :  they  wotild  welcome,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
low  and  farcical  dramatic  entertainments ;  but  their  ears  would 
be  unmoved,  and  their  hearts  dead,  to  the  old  stirring  legends  of 
the  feuds  and  factions,  the  wars  of  neighbouring  tribes,  and  the 
heroic  deeds  6f  arms  of  the  kings  Or  of  the  early  republic.  The 
well-known  anecdote  of  Scipio  ^milianus  may  illustrate  the  un- 
Roman  character  of  this  populace  of  Rome.  Wh^  the  mob 
raised  a  furious  clamour  at  his  bold  alRsertion  of  the  justice  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  'Silence,  ye  step-Sons  of  Italy! 
What!  shall  I  fear  these  felloWs,  now  they  are  fre^  whom  I 
myself  have  brought  in  chains  to  Rome  ?  *  These  were  the  ope- 
ratives (bperae)  who  flocked  indeed,  not  merely  from  the  work- 
shops of  Rome,  but  from  all  the  adjacent  districts,  to  swell  the 
turbulent  rabble  of  Clodius.* 

The  territory  of  Rome,  the  demesne-lands  formerly  cultivated 
by  Roman  citizens,  in  which  resided  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
people,  had  been  gradually  drained  of  the  free  population.  For 
several  centuries  it  had  filled  the  legions,  and  those  legions 
had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world.  'But  that  conquest  was 
not  won  without  enormo«s  loss.  The  best  blood  of  the  Roman 
people  had  fertilized  the  earth,  almost  flt>m  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Western  Ocean.     The  veterans  who  returned  received  ap- 

*  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  3;  Valer.  Max.  vi.  3 ;  Gicer.  ad  Q.  f^stiem,  ii.  3. 

<  Mercedibiu  emptas 
Et  viles  opera,  quibuf  est  mea  Roma  noTcrca.' — Petron.  v.  104.  ^ 
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portionments  of  land,  but  more  frequently  in  >remote  parts  of 
Italy:  the  actual  Roman  territory,  therefore^  that  in  which  the 
«ld  Roman  language  was  the  native  dialect^  and  in  which  might 
survive  that  Roman  pride  which  would  cherish  the  poetic  re- 
miniscences of  Roman  glory,  was  now>  for  the  most  part,  either 
occupied  by  the  rising  villas  of  the  patricians,  or  by  the  large 
farms  of  the  wealthy,  and  cultivated  by  slaves.  The  home* 
stead,  from  whence  a  Camillus  issued  to  rescue  his  country  from 
the  Gauls^  may  now  have  become  a  workhouse,  in  which  crouched 
the  slaves  of  some  Verres,  enriched  with  provincial  plunder,  or  some 
usurious  knight :  a  gang  of  Africans  or  Asiatics  may  have  tilled  the 
field  where  Cincinnatus  left  his  plough  to  assume  the  consular 
fasces.  For  centuries  this  change  had  been  gradually  going  on : 
the  wars^  and  even  the  civil  factions>  were  continually  wasting  away 
the  Roman  population;  while  the  ui^urpation  of  .wealth  and  pride 
was  as  constantly  keeping  up  its  slow  aggression^  and  filling  up 
the  void  with  the  slaves  ;which  rpoured  in  ,with  every  conquest. 
The  story  of  Spartacus  may  .tell  how  large  a  part  of  the  rural 
population  of  Italy  was  servile;  and  probably  the  nearer  to 
Rome,  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  genuine  Roman  people^ 
the  change  (with  some  exceptions)  was  most  complete:  the 
Sabine  valleys  might  retain  some  of  the  old  rough  hereditary 
virtues^  the  hardihood  and  frugality ;  but  at  a  distance  from  the 
city  it  would  be  their  own  local  or  religious  traditions  which  would 
live  among  the  peasantry,  rather  than  the  songs  which  had  been 
current  in  the  streets  among  the  pr^nitive  commons  of  Rome. 

Thus,  both  in  city  and  in  country,  had  died  away  the  genuine  old 
Roman  people ;  and  with  them,  no  doubt,  died  away  the  last  echo 
of  national  song.  The  extension  of  the  right  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, the  diffusion  of  the  pride  of  the  Roman  name  through  a 
wider  sphere,  tended  still  more  to  .soften  away  the  rigid  and  ex- 
clusive spirit  of  nationality  J  and  it  was  this  spirit  alone  which 
would  cling  pertinaciously  to  that  .which  labpured  under  the  un- 
popularity of  rudeness  and  barbarism.  The  new  Romans  appro- 
priated the  glories  of  the  old,  but  disregarded  the  only  contempo- 
rary, or  at  least  the  earliest^  witnesses  to  Utione  glories.  The 
reverse  of  the  fate  of  the  Griecian  heroes  happened  to  those  of 
Rome — the  heroes  lived,  the  sacred  bards  perished. 

It  is  time^  however,  to  close  these  desultory  observations  on  a 
subject  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  to  turn  to  Mr.'^Macaulay's 
imaginary  lays.  The  first,  and,  we  think,  on  the. whole  the  finest, 
is  the  defence  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  by  Horatius  Codes, 
against  the  army  of  Porsena.  We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Macaulay  in  ascribing  a  poetic  origin  to  this  legend :  we  think 
it  more  consistent  with  ballad  poetry  to  consider  it  the  poetic 

version 
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version  of  some  real  fact.  Mr.  Macaulay^  as  will  be  seen,  endows 
his  plebeian  bard  with  a  fine  eje  for  the  picturesque,  as  well  as 
with  familiar  local  knowledge  of  the  Etrurian  cities  from  which 
the  ally  of  the  Tarquins  summons  his  confederates. 

'  The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
From  many  a  stately  market-place; 

From  many  a  fruitful  plain ; 
From  many  a  lonely  hamlet. 

Which,  hid  by  beech  and  pine. 
Like  an  eagle's  nest,  hangs  on  the  crest 

Of  purple  Apennine ; 

From  lordly  Volaterrs, 

Where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 

For  godlike  kings  of  old ; 
From  seagirt  Populooia, 

Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops 

Fringing  the  southern  sky ; 

From  the  proud  mart  of  Pisas, 

Queen  of  the  western  waves, 
Where  ride  Massilia's  triremes 

Heavy  with  fair-haired  slaves ; 
From  where  sweet  Clanis  wanders 

Through  corn  and  vines  and  flowers ; 
From  where  Cortona  lifts  to  heaven 

Her  diadem  of  towers. 

Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns 

Drop  in  dark  Auser's  rill ; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  boughs 

Of  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Beyond  all  streams,  Clitumnus 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear ; 
Best  of  all  pools,  the  fowler  loves 

The  great  Volsinian  mere. 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auser's  rill ; 
No  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  path 

Up  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Unwatched  along  Clitumnus 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer ; 
Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  dip 

In  the  Volsinian  mere 

The 
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The  harvests  of  Arretium, 

This  year,  old  men  shall  reap ; 
This  year,  young  boys  in  Umbro 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep  ; 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year,  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls, 

Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Rome.*— pp.  48-50. 

The  Roman  council  on  the  walls,  the  approach  of  the  Tuscan 
army,  the  determination  of  the  consul  to  break  down  the  bridge 
if  it  can  be  defended  long  enough,  the  self-devotion  of  Horatius 
and  his  two  companions  to  this  perilous  service,  and  their  valiant 
resistance^  are  dashed  off  with  great  animation : — 

'  But  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses, 

In  the  path  the  dauntless  Three  : 
And,  from  the  ghastly  entrance 

Where  those  bold  Romans  stood. 
All  shrank,  like  boys  who  unaware, 
Ranging  the  woods  to  start  a  hare. 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 

Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood. 

Was  none  who  would  be  foremost 

To  lead  such  dire  attack  ; 
But  those  behind  cried  "  Forward  I " 

And  those  before  cried  **  Back  \ " 
And  backward  now  and  forward 

Wavers  the  deep  array ; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel. 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel ; 
And  the  victorious  trumpet-peal 

Dies  fitfully  away. 

Yet  one  man  for  one  moment 

Strode  out  before  the  crowd  : 
Well  known  was  he  to  all  the  Three, 

And  they  gave  him  greeting  loud. 
"  Now  welcome,  welcome,  Sextus ! 

Now  welcome  to  thy  home ! 
Why  dost  thou  stay,  and  turn  away  ? 

Here  lies  the  road  to  Rome." 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  city; 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  dead ; 
And  thrice  came  on  in  Air)', 

And  thrice  turned  back  in  dread : 

And, 
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And,  white  with  fear  and  hati^d. 

Scowled  at  the  narrow  way 
Where,  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

The  bravest  Tuacans  lay. 

But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 

Have  manfully  been  plied ; 
And  now  the  bridge  hanga  tottering 

Above  the  boiling  tide. 
"  Come  back,  come  back,  Horatios ! " 

Loud  cried  the  Fathera  all. 
''fiack,  Lartiua!  back,  Herminiual 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  fall !  '* 

Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius ; 

HerminiuB  darted  back : 
And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 

Thev  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
But  when  they  turned  their  face^ 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Sawb  brave  Horatius  stand  alone. 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more. 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  beam, 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream ; 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

And  like  a  horse  unbroken 

When  first  he  feels  thexein. 
The  furious  river  struggled  hard. 

And  tossed  his  tawny  mane ; 
And  burst  the  curb,  and  bounded 

Rejoicing  to  be  free; 
And  whirling  down^  in  fierce  career. 
Battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier. 

Rushed  headlong  to  the  sea. 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before. 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
"  Down  with  him!"  cried  false  Sextus, 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 
"  Now  yield  thee,"  cried  I^ars  Poraena, 

"  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace.** 

Round 
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Round  ttfimed  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craren  ranks  to  see  : 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Pdrsena, 

To  Sextus  nought  erpake  he ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 

"Oh,  Tiber!  father  Tiber  I 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms. 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day !'' 
So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side ; 
And,  with  his  harness  on  his  back. 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank ; 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank ; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear. 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry. 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer.* — ^pp.  61-12. 

The  reward  of  Horatius  is  thus  given ;  and,  in  our  judgment, 
happily  suggests  the  simplicity  of  the  old  bard,  and  of  the  times 
in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  sung  his  lay  : — 

•  They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land 

That  was  of  public  right. 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  mom  till  night ; 
And  they  made  a  molten  image, 

And  set  it  up  on  high. 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

Towitiiess  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  Comitium, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see ; 
Horatius  in  his  harness 

Halting  upon  one  knee : 
And  underneath  is  written. 

In  letters  all  of  gold, 
How  vahantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And 
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And  atill  his  name  sounds  stirrmg 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Volscian  home ; 
And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter, 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow, 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  din, 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Roar  louder  yet  within ; 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit. 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers, 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets, 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows  ; 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armour. 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume ; 
When  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  stoiy  told, 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old.' — pp.  74-76. 

The  '  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,'  which  Niebuhr  has  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  grand  epopee,  is  done  in  a  style  more  Homeric — 
in  some  respects  too  Homeric  for  our  taste.  It  deals  too  much  in 
continuous  combat  and  slaughter,  and  the  minute  description  of 
blows  and  wounds — the  part  of  the  Homeric  battles  from  wbich^ 
however  wonderfully  true  and  faLt,hf ul,  we .  are  sometimes  glad  to 
escape.  Mr.  Macaulay  supposes  this  legend  to  have  been  formed 
after  the  Romans  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  Homeric 
writings ;  and  unquestionably  there  is  a  singplar  coincidence  in 
some  of  the  details  : — 

^  But  there  is  one  circumstance  which  deserves    especial  notice. 
Both  the  war  of  Troy  and  the  war  of  Regillus  were  caused  by  the  licen- 
tious passions  of  young  princes,  who  were  therefore  peculiarly  bound  not 
to  be  sparing  of  their  own  persons  in  the  day  of  battle.     Now  the  con- 
duct 
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duct  of  Sextus  at  Regillus,  as  described  by  Livy,  so  exactly  resembles 
that  of  Paris,  as  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  resemblance  accidental.  Paris  appears 
before  the  Trojan  ranks,  defying  the  bravest  Greek  to  encounter  him  : 

Tpiaaly  fiey  npofia\ility  ^Kki^avZpoQ  Ocofi^^c* 

'ApyeUty  irpoKfikiitro  irayrat  dpiVrovCi 

&yTi€ioy  fjta^iaatrdai  ky  aiy^  htfiorfiri, 

Livy  introduces  Sextus  in  a  similar  manner :  '*  Ferocem  juvenem 
Tarquinium,  ostentantem  se  in  prim&  exsulum  acie.''  Menelaus  rushes 
to  meet  Paris.  A  Roman  noble,  eager  for  vengeance,  spurs  his  horse 
towards  Sextus.    Both  the  guilty  princes  are  instantly  terror-stricken  : — 

Toy  3*  teic  oly  kvontriy  *A\i^aydpo£  6eoc(^j)c, 
iv  wpofiaxoiai  ^avci^a,  icarcxX^yi;  tpCXoy  ijrop, 
d^  3*  irafMay  tic  tOyoQ  i\64€ro  Kfi^  aKeuytay, 

"  Tarquinius,"  says  Livy,  **  retro  in  agmen  suorum  infenso  cessithosti." 
If  this  be  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in 
literature.* — pp.  83,  84. 

This  Lay,  however,  contains  wbat  strikes  us  to  be  the  finest 
passage  in  the  volume,  the  most  truly  poetic,  yet  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  general  style.  The  Latian  chieftain,  Mamilius  of 
Tusculum,  had  been  thus  described : — 

*  Their  leader  was  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name ; 
Upon  his  head  a  helmet 

Of  red  gold  shone  like  flame  : 
High  on  a  gallant  charger 

Of  dark-grey  hue  he  rode  : 
Over  his  gilded  armour 

A  vest  of  purple  flowed, 
Woven  in  the  land  of  sunrise 

By  Syria's  dark-browed  daughters,  . 
And  by  the  sails  of  Carthage  brought 

Far  o'er  the  southern  waters.' — p.  1 04. 

In  the  fiercest  of  the  conflict  Mamilius  engages  Herminius, 
one  of  the  defenders,  with  Horatius,  of  the  Tiber  bridge : 

'  All  round  them  paused  the  battle, 

While  met  in  mortal  fray 
The  Roman  and  the  Tusculan, 
The  horses  black  and  grey. 
Herminius  emote  Mamilius 

Through  breastplate  and  through  breast; 
And  fast  flowed  out  the  purple  blood 
Over  the  purple  vest. 

Mamilius 
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MamiliuB  smote  Herroiaius 

Through  hieed-pieoe  and  through  head ; 
A^d  aide  hy  aide  thoae  chiefa  of  pride 

Together  fell  down  dead. 
Down  fell  they  dead  together 

In  a  great  lake  of  gore ; 
And  atill  stood  all  who  saw  them  Ml 

While  men  might  coant  a  score. 

Fast,  fast,  with  heela  wild  spuming, 

The  dark-grey  charger  fled : 
He  hurst  through  ranks  of  fighting  men ;  ^ 

He  sprang  o'er  heaps  of  dead. 
His  hridle  far  out-streaming, 

His  flanks  all  hlood  and  foam, 
He  sought  the  southern  mountains, 

The  mountains  of  his  home. 
The  pass  was  steep  and  rugged. 

The  wolves  they  howled  and  whined ; 
But  he  ran  like  a  whirlwind  up  the  pass. 

And  he  left  the  wolves  hehind. 
Through  many  a  startled  hamlet 

Thundered  his  flying  feet : 
He  rushed  through  the  gate  of  Tusculum, 

He  rushed  up  the  long  white  street ; 
He  rushed  hy  tower  and  temple, 

And  paused  not  from  his  race 
Till  he  stood  before  his  master's  door 

In  the  stately  market-place. 
And  straightway  round  him  gathered 

A  pale  and  trembling  crowd. 
And  when  they  knew  him,  cries  of  rage 

Brake  forth,  and  wailing  loud : 
And  women  rent  their  tresses 

For  their  great  prince's  fall ; 
And  old  men  girt  on  their  old  swords, 

And  went  to  man  the  wall. 

But,  like  a  graven  image. 

Black  Auster  kept  his  place, 
And  ever  wistfully  he  looked 

Into  his  master's  face. 
The  raven-mane  that  daily, 

With  pats  and  fond  caresses, 
The  young  Herminia  washed  and  oomhed, 

And  twined  in  even  tresses, 
And  decked  with  coloured  ribands 

From  her  own  gay  attire, 
Hung  sadly  o'er  her  fieUher's  corpse 

In  carnage  and  in  mire* 

Forth 
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Forth  with  a  shout  sprang  Titus, 

And  seized  black  Auster's  rein : 
Then  Auliu.  sware  a  fearful  oath. 

And  ran  at  him  amain. 
**  The  furies  of  thy  brother 

With  me  and  mine  abide» 
If  one  of  your  accursed  house 

Upon  black  Auster  ride !" 
As  on  an  Alpine  watch-tower 

From  heaven  comes  down  the  flame, 
Full  on  the  neck  of  Titus 

The  blade  of  Aulus  came ; 
And  out  the  red  blood  spouted, 

In  a  wide  arch  and  tall, 
As  spouts  a  fountain  in  the  court 

Of  some  rich  Capuan's  hall. 
The  knees  of  all  the  Latines 

Were  loosened  with  dismay 
When  dead,  on  dead  Herminiua, 

The  brayest  Tarquin  lay. 

And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Stroked  Auster's  raven  mane  ; 
With  heed  he  looked  unto  the  girths. 

With  heed  unto  the  rein, 
"  Now  bear  me  well,  black  Auster, 

Into  yon  thick  array; 
And  thou  and  I  will  have  revenge 

For  thy  good  lord  this  day."  *— pp.  117-121. 

The  appearance  of  the  twin  gods  on  their  white  horses  follows 
with  the  same  unflagging  spirit,  and  then  the  flight  of  the 
Latins : — 

*  But  under  those  strange  horsemen 

Still  thicker  lay  the  slain ; 
And  after  those  strange  horses 

Black  Auster  toiled  in  vain. 
Behind  them  Rome's  long  battle 

Came  rolling  on  the  foe, 
Ensigns  dancing  wild  above. 

Blades  all  in  line  below. 
So  comes  the  Po  in  flood-time 

Upon  the  Celtic  plain  : 
So  comes  the  squall,  blacker  than  night, 

Upon  the  Adrian  main. 
Now,  by  our  Sire  Quirinus, 

It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  thirty  standards 

Swept  down  the  tide  of  flight. 

So 
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So  flies  the  spray  of  Adria 

When  the  black  squall  doth  hlow ; 
So  corn- sheaves  in  the  flood-time 

Spin  down  the  whirling  Po. 
False  Sextus  to  the  mountains 

Turned  first  his  horse's  head : 
And  fast  fled  Ferentinum, 

And  fast  Circeium  fled. 
The  horsemen  of  Nomentum 

Spurred  hard  out  of  the  fray ; 
The  footmen  of  Velitree 

Threw  shield  and  spear  away. 
And  underfoot  was  trampled, 

Amidst  the  mud  and  gore, 
The  banner  of  proud  Tusculura, 

That  never  stooped  before  : 
And  down  went  Flavius  Faustus, 

Who  led  his  stately  ranks 
From  where  the  apple-blossoms  wave 

On  Anio's  echoing  hanks ; 
And  TuUus  of  Arpinum, 

Chief  of  the  Volscian  aids ; 
And  Metius  with  the  long  fair  curls, 

The  love  of  Anxur's  maids ; 
And  the  white  head  of  Vulso, 

The  great  Arician  seer ; 
And  Nepos  of  Laurentum, 

The  hunter  of  the  deer. 
And  in  the  back  false  Sextus 

Felt  the  good  Roman  steel, 
And  wriggling  in  the  dust  he  died. 

Like  a  worm  beneath  the  wheel. 
And  fliers  and  pursuers 

Were  mingled  in  a  mass ; 
And  far  away  the  hattle 

Went  roaring  through  the  pass.' — ^pp.  124-126. 

The  Lay  of  Virginia,  as  we  understand  Mr.  Macaulaj,  is 
avowedly  the  poetic  version  of  an  historic  fact.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  a  popular  poet,  strong  on  the  plebeian  side,  during 
an  election  for  tribunes.  The  minstrels,  according  both  to  Niebuhr 
and  Mr.  Macaulay,  were  usually  on  the  popular  side :  yet,  this 
being  the  case,  it  is  rather  singular  that  their  songs  should  have 
been  kept  alive  by  recital  at  the  banquets  of  the  rich,  and  fur- 
nished matter  for  the  funeral  orations  chiefly  of  the  great  patrician 
families.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  impossible  to  place  the 
conduct  of  the  nobles  in  a  more  odious  and  unfavourable  light,  or 
to  give  a  loftier  tone  to  the  firm  and  courageous  freedom  of  the 

plebeian 
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plebeian  party,  than  in  the  history  of  Virginia^  as  it  is  so  inimitabl  j 
told  by  Livy.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that,  according  to 
the  authorities  whom  it  was  in  his  power  to  consult,  the  decree 
of  Appius  Claudius  was  so  atrocious — at  least  its  language — as  to 
pass  all  credibility.*  He  gives  therefore  only  its  substance^  dis- 
carding apparently  the  blacker  hue  in  which  it  has  been  invested 
by  popular  hatred.  Mr.  Macaulay  supposes  his  poet  to  bring 
forward  and  dwell  on  points  which  the  historian  leaves  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader :  the  grace  and  innocence  of  the  victim, 
Virginia^  are  thus  sweetly  described  in  the  Lay  ; — 

*  Just  then,  as  through  one  cloudless  chink  in  a  black  stormy  sky 
Shines  out  the  dewy  momiug-star,  a  fair  young  girl  came  by. 
With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel  on  her  arm. 
Home  she  went  bounding  from  the  school,  nor  dreamed  of  shame  or 

harm; 
And  past  those  dreaded  axes  she  innocently  ran, 
With  bright,  frank  brow  that  had  not  learned  to  blush  at  gaze  of  man ; 
And  up  the  Sacred  Street  she  turned^  and,  as  she  danced  along, 
She  warbled  gaily  to  herself  lines  of  the  good  old  song. 
How  for  a  sport  the  princes  came  spurring  from  the  camp. 
And  found  Lucrece,  combing  the  fleece,  under  the  midnight  lamp. 
The  maiden  sang  as  sings  the  lark,  when  up  he  darts  his  flight. 
From  his  nest  in  the  green  April  corn,  to  meet  the  morning  hght ; 
And  Appius  heard  her  sweet  young  voice,  and  saw  her  sweet  young  face, 
And  loved  her  with  the  accursed  love  of  his  accursed  race. 
And  all  along  the  Forum,  and  up  the  Sacred  Street, 
His  vulture  eye  pursued  the  trip  of  those  small  glancing  feet.* 

—pp.  152,  153. 

There  is  great  energy  and  vigour  in  the  speech  of  Icilius : — 

*  Now,  by  your  children's  cradles,  now,  by  your  fathers'  graves, 
Be  men  to-day,  Quirites,  or  be  for  ever  slaves ! 

For  this  did  Servius  give  us  laws?     For  this  did  Lucrece  bleed  ? 
For  this  was  the  great  vengeance  done  on  Tarquin's  evil  seed  ? 
For  this  did  those  false  sons  make  red  the  axes  of  their  sire  ? 
For  this  did  Scsevola's  right  hand  hiss  in  the  Tuscan  flre.^ 
Shall  the  vile  fox-eairth  awe  the  race  that  stormed  the  lion's  d^i  ? 
Shall  we,  who  could  not  brook  one  lord,  crouch  to  the  wicked  Ten  ? 
Oh  for  that  ancient  spirit  which  curbed  the  Senate's  will ! 
Oh  for  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whitened  the  Sacred  Hill ! 
In  those  brave  days  our  fathers  stood  firmly  side  by  side ; 
They  faced  the  Marcian  fury ;  they  tamed  the  Fabian  pride  : 
They  drove  the  fiercest  Quinctius  an  outcast  forth  from  Rome ; 
They  sent  the  haughtiest  Claudius  with  shivered  fasces  home. 
♦  •  ♦  ♦  • 

*  Quern  decreto  sermoiiem  praeteiiderit,  fova&n  aliquem  rerum  auctores  antiqui 
tradiderint.  Quia  nu^quam  ullum  in  tantR  foedidate  decreti  verisimilem  inFeniu,  id 
quod  constat  nudwn  vidstur  pwpoaendum.^ — Uv,  Hiti.  iii.  47. 
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Still  let  your  haf^ard  debtors  bear  all  their  fathers  bore; 
Still  let  your  dens  of  toriaeat  be  noisome  as  of  yore ; 
No  fire  when  Tiber  freezes ;  no  air  in  dog-star  heat ; 
And  store  of  rods  for  freebom  backs,  and  boles  for  free-bom  feet. 
Heap  heavier  still  the  fetters ;  bar  closer  still  the  grate ; 
Patient  as  sheep  we  yield  us  up  unto  your  cruel  hate. 
But,  by  the  Shades  beneath  us,  and  by  the  Gods  above, 
Add  not  unto  your  cruel  hate  your  yet  more  cruel  lovel 
Have  ye  not  graceful  ladies,  whose  spotless  lineage  springs 
From  Consuls,  and  High  Pontiffs,  and  ancient  Alban  kings? 
Ladies,  who  deign  not  on  our  paths  to  set  their  tender  feet. 
Who  from  their  cars  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  wondering  street. 
Who  in  Corinthian  mirrors  their  own  proud  smiles  behold. 
And  breathe  of  Capuan  odours,  and  shine  with  Spanish  gold? 
Then  leave  the  poor  Plebeian  his  single  tie  to  life — 
The  sweet,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister,  and  of  wife ; 
The  gentle  speech,  the  balm  for  all  that  his  vexed  soul  endures ; 
The  kiss,  in  which  he  half  forgets  even  such  a  yoke  as  yours. 
Still  let  the  maiden's  beauty  swell  the  father's  breast  with  pride ; 
Still  let  the  bridegroom's  arms  infold  an  unpolluted  bride. 
Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable  shame. 
That  turns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel,  the  sluggard's  blood  to  flame. 
Lest,  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled,  ye  taste  of  our  despair, 
And  learn  by  proof,  in  some  wild  hour,  how  much  the  wretched  dare.' 

— pp.  155-158. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  rapidity  of  the  transac- 
tion as  told  by  Livy ;  the  few  hasty  and  emphatic  words  with 
which  the  father  makes  known  his  awful  purpose — '  Hoc  te  uno 
quo  possum  modo  in  libertatem  vindico.'  Mr.  Macaulay  para- 
phrases this  brief  stern  sentence  into  many  lines,  in  themselves  so 
beautiful,  that  we  cannot  wish  them  away,  though  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  they  are  in  their  place.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
refrain  from  extracting  them,  as  an  example  of  his  more  touching 
vein : — 

'  Straightway  Virginius  led  the  maid  a  little  space  aside. 
To  where  the  reeking  shambles  stood,  piled  up  with  horn  and  hide, 
Close  to  yon  low  dark  archway,  where,  in  a  crimson  flood. 
Leaps  down  to  the  great  sewer  the  gurgling  stream  of  Mood. 
Hani  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down  : 
Virginius  caught  the  whitde  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 
And  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and  his  throat  l^gan  to  sweU, 
And  in  a  hoarse,  changed  voice  he  spake,  "Farewell,  sweet   child! 

Farewell ! 
Oh  how  I  loved  my  darling  !     Though  stem  I  sometimes  be. 
To  thee,  thou  know'st,  I  was  not  so.     Who  eoald  be  so  to  thee  ? 
And  how  my  darling  loved  me !     How  glad  she  was  to  hear 
My  footstep  on  the  threshold  when  I  came  back  last  year ! 

And 
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And  how  she  danced  with  pleasure  to  see  my  civic  crown ; 

And  took  my  sword,  and  hung  it  up,  and  brought  me  forth  my  gown ! 

Now,  all  those  things  are  over — yes,  all  thy  pretty  ways, 

Thy  needlework,  thy  prattle,  thy  snatches  of  old  lays ; 

And  none  will  grieve  when  I  go  forth,  or  smile  when  I  return, 

Or  watch  beside  the  old  man's  bed,  or  weep  upon  his  nm. 

The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Roman  walls. 

The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capua's  marble  halls. 

Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal  gloom ; 

And,  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

The  time  is  come.     See  how  he  points  his  eager  hand  this  way ! 

See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey ! 

With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spumed,  betrayed,  bereft, 

Thy  father  hath  in  his  despair  one  fearful  refiige  left. 

He  litde  deems  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  what  still  can  save 

Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slave ; 

Yea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow — 

Foul  outrage  which  thou  know'st  not,  which  thou  shalt  never  know. 

Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more  kiss ; 

And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this." 

With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side, 

And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died.' 

—pp.  158,  159. 

We  will  take  the  liberty  of  observing,  in  conclusion^  that^  though 
we  gladly  accept  these  Lays  as  the  amusements — not  unbecoming 
amusements— of  a  mind  like  Mr.  Macaalay*s,  we  expect  much 
greater  things  from  him.  If^  as  is  reported,  we  are  about  to 
encounter  him  as  an  historian,  our  only  misgiving — as  respects 
the  matter  of  style — is,  lest  his  almost  unexampled  wealth  of 
imagery^  of  allusion,  of  all  the  treasures  of  a  full -fraught  yet 
ready  memory,  should  betray  him  into  prodigality.  The  emte- 
ment,  produced  by  continuous  brilliancy,  and  effectiveness  of 
writing,  which  is  stirring  and  pleasurable  in  a  dissertation,  or, 
as  we  technically  call  it,  an  article,  may  be  too  much  for  most 
readers,  if  maintained  throughout  a  long  narrative.  History  must 
flow  on  in  its  main  course  in  a  calmer  and  more  equable  current : 
our  attention  must  not  be  overstrained  or  overwrought.  No- 
where do  fine  pictures  produce  less  effect  than  in  the  interminable, 
unbroken  succession  of  the  Louvre  Gallery:  if  they  were  all 
equally  fine  we  should  be  utterly  exhausted  long  before  we  could 
reach  the  end.  <Pcjva  (jwBroTfftv.  The  principle  will  apply  to  an 
historic  picture-gallery. 
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Art.  IX. — A  BUI  to  Amend  the  Laws  which  Regulate  the  Re- 
gistration and  Qualification  of  Parliamentary  Electors  in  Eng* 
land  and  Wales.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  lOthAugus^^lS^  (?<vV-^' 
TT  is  not  usual  for  us  to  notice  the  pending  proceedings  of  the 
-■•  legislature^  or  to  consider  them  as  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
criticism ;  but  the  Bill  now  before  us  forms  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  and,  indeed,  asks  for  our  remarks.  Introduced  towards  the 
close  of  the  session^  it  was  purposely  allowed  to  stand  oirer  for  the 
consideration,  not  only  of  the  members,  but  of  the  public :  an 
intimation  was  given  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Bill  should 
be  examined  and  discussed,  before  it  should  be  again  presented 
to  the  House.  We  therefore  trust  we  shall  not  incur  the  im- 
putation of  presumption,  if  we  venture  respectfully  to  express 
our  belief,  that  the  projected  scheme  will  only  add  to  the  number 
of  the  experiments  hitherto  so  unsuccessfully  made  for  securing 
the  legal  exercise  of  the  parliamentary  franchise.  As  yet,  no 
measure  adopted  by  the  Legislature  has  accomplished  the  much- 
desired  end^  of  submitting  the  rights  of  the  electors  and  the 
elected  to  a  fair,  able,  and  impartial  tribunal. 

Anterior  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  House  of  Commons 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  return  of  the  writ.  Whoever  had 
the  jurisdiction,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  House  had  it  not.  In 
some  cases,  the  cognizance  of  the  matter  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Chancery,  into  which  court  the  writ  is  returnable.  Various 
original  writs  of  election  anciently  issued  from  the  Chancery.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  were,  and,  indeed,  still  are,  the  writ  for 
the  election  of  the  Coroner  of  the  shire,  the  writ  for  the  election 
of  the  Verdurer  of  the  forest,  and  the  writ  for  the  election  of 
the  Knight,  Citizen,   or  Burgess  to  serve  in  parliament,*  w^hich 

*  Although  it  may  appear,  from  a  perusal  ci  Prjnne,  that  the  Parliamentary  wiiti 
formed  a  distinct  clau,  such  is  not  by  aoy  means  the  case.  Like  all  other  writs  returned 
into  Chancery,  they  were  kept  in  ftlaciis — that  is  to  say,  strung  upon  a  string  or  file, 
usually  a  kind  of  catgut,  and  tied  up  in  bundles.  From  the  mass,  Prynne  made  his 
selections ;  but,  diligent  as  he  was,  he  only  partially  worked  the  mine.  Many  more 
were  discovered  in  our  time,  and  added  in  *  Palgrave's  Parliamentary  Writs  ;*  and  at 
this  moment,  an  examination  of  the  whole  mass  of  tlie  records  in  Jilaciu,  which  were 
built  up  like  a  wall  in  the  ancient  council  chamber  of  the  White  Tower,  has  been 
eommenced ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  to  contain  more  Ptoliamentary  documents 
We  have,  in  the  present  article,  carefully  avoided  all  antiquarian  discussions ;  but 
we  shall  venture  to  state  an  historical  fact  which  wc  are  sure  will  be  highly  interesting 
both  to  Mr.  Hal  lam  and  his  readers,  viz.,  that  amongst  the  unpublished  documents  is 
a  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  tested  at  Chester,  1  Sept.,  3  Ed,  I.,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  knights  of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  Parliament  to  be  held  at  Westminster  in 
the  quinsain  of  Saint  Michael.  The  knights  elected  are  Fulk  Peyforer  and  Henry 
de  Apeldrefeud,  or  Apple-Trec-Field,  names  often  occurring  m  tlie  Kentish  returns. 
This  writ  is  noi  enrolled  upon  the  *  Close  roU;'  and  it  is  expected  that  the  bundles  U 
fiiacii*  will  furnish  other  important  documents,  of  which  no  other  record  remains. 

several 
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several  writs  are  emanations,  so  to  speak,  from  one  system^  and 
guided  by  the  same  rules.  But  in  early  periods,  the  validity  of 
the  return  was  principally  examined  in  relation  to  claims  made 
by  the  member,  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  for  his  wages; 
and  the  question  was  thus  brought  before  other  courts,  glancing 
off,  as  it  were,  from  the  Chancery.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
Lords  in  parliament  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  the  returning 
officer,  and  examined  the  returns.  Possibly  this  course  was  found 
insufficient,  and  a  common  law  remedy  was  given  by  a  statute  yet 
in  force,  and  according  to  which  the  return  is  made  by  indenture. 
Elizabeth  attempted,  but  fruitlessly,  to  check  the  Commons  in 
their  *  impertinent  meddling  '  with  matters  belonging,  as  her 
Majesty  asserted,  to  her  Chancellor.  James  renewed  the  con- 
test: James  was  beaten;  and  the  resolution  of  the  year  1624, 
that '  it  is  the  ancient  and  undoubted  natural  privilege  and  power 
of  the  Commons  in  parliament,  to  examine  the  validity  of  elections 
and  returns  concerning  their  house  and  assembly,  and  to  cause  all 
undue  returns  in  that  behalf  to  be  reformed,'  has  been  repeatedly 
confirmed  by  statute,  and  is  now  unquestionable  law.  It  is  rather 
an  amusing  example  of  the  shortness  of  parliamentary  memory, 
that  this  right,  so  resolved  to  be  ancient  in  1624,  was  not  older 
than  many  of  the  members :  yet  we  will  not  cavil  at  the  term. 

'  Ciesar  did  never  wrong,  but  with  just  cause;' — whatever  defect 
there  may  have  been  in  the  original  title  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  jurisdiction,  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert  that,  consi- 
dering the  easy  virtue  of  the  Judges  under  the  Tudors  and  early 
Stuarts,  they  should  be  blamed  for  having  seized  the  power  into 
their  own  hands.  It  may  be  that  nothing  short  of  such  an  usurpa- 
tion could  have  secured  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Realm. 
But,  having  won  the  battle,  the  Commons  ran  riot  in  the  exercise 
of  their  power.  Their  licence  became  intolerable  even  to  them- 
selves. When  Mr.  Grenville  brought  in  his  celebrated  Bill  (10 
Geo.  III.  c.  16),  the  foundation  of  the  present  system,  he  observed 
*  That  the  great  defects  of  the  present  manner  of  determining  arose,  first, 
from  the  number  of  the  judges,  as  in  all  known  courts  of  judicature  in 
the  world  there  was  none  so  large  as  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that 
the  consequence  of  this  large  number  was,  that  gentlemen,  having  no 
particular  tie  on  them  of  oaths  and  honour,  and  the  tediousness  of  some 
of  the  causes,  contented  themselves  with  giving  their  vote  without  ex- 
amining the  afifair  as  they  ought  to  do,  sheltering  themselves  under  the 
numbers  who  did  the  same.'  • — Dehretty  vol.  xxvii.  p.  270. 
And,  in  a  subsequent  stage,  he  advocated  the  transfer  of  the 
power  of  the  House  to  the  Committee  for  this  very  reason : — 

^  Sach  of  our  readen  as  are  not  familiar  with  the  early  parliamentary  debates  may 
require  to  be  told  that  the  incoberencies  and  elovenlinesset  appearing  in  these  extracts 
are  not  the  errors  of  our  transcriber,  but  are  to  be  found  in  the  original. 

'That 
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*  That  the  House  at  large  might  not  have  anything  to  do  in  the  decision, 
to  which  it  always  proceeded  in  a  manner  so  justly  complained  of,  to 
the  shame  of  the  House,  in  a  manner  so  justly  reproached  by  all  without 
doors,  and  gave  such  scandal  to  the  whole  world.  That  Uiere  was  no 
method  of  curing  this  evil  but  by  removing  the  trial  from  a  court  that 
"was  thin  to  hear,  and  full  to  judge ;  from  a  court,  the  members  of  which 
openly  avowed  that  they  decided  not  on  the  merits  of  justice,  but  as 
their  engagements  stood ;  and  by  deferring  the  hearing  and  Jinal  judg- 
ment also  to  a  court  consisting  of  a  select  number,  of  a  few  members 
responsible  for  their  conduct,  and  acting  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 
That  this  situation  was  exactly  that  of  a  jury  (! ! !) — that,  whatever  might 
be  now  the  degree  of  profligacy  and  corruption  in  the  world  at  large,  yet 
juries,  their  proceedings  and  verdicts,  still  remained  unimpeached.' — 
p.  282. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  alterations  which  the  Grenville 
tribunal — a  panel  of  forty-nine,  drawn  by  lot,  reduced  to  thirteen  by 
striking  the  surplus  off,  on  either  side,  and  increased  by  two  nomi- 
nees— has  since  sustained.  And  still  less  is  it  needful  to  observe, 
that  the  newly-modelled  tribunal  of  seven  selected  members — a 
tribunal  existing  in  a  manner  upon  sufferance,  the  act  having  been 
continued  only  for  one  year  (5  and  6  Vict.,  c.  73) — has  not  gained 
more  credit  than  its  predecessors,  either  in  the  House  or  with  the 
community  at  large.  Strong  as  is  the  language  which  has  been 
employed  by  Lord  Brougham  in  attacking  the  constitution  of  the 
Committees,  it  hardly  goes,  so  far  as  popular  opinion  is  con- 
cerned, beyond  the  mark. 

In  order  to  analyse  the  causes  of  the  incompetence  of  the 
tribunal,  we  must  begin  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  full  under- 
standing of  what  an  election  committee  is  not.  An  election 
opmmittee  is  7iot  a  trial  by  jury  :  it  is  not  anything  like  a  trial  by 
jury.  Mr.  Grenville,  as  we  have  seen,  exulted  that  be  was  esta- 
blishing his  court  upon  the  principle  of  a  trial  by  jury ;  and  yet, 
when  he  so  asserted  that  'their  situation  was  exactly  that  of  a 
JKty,'  the  words  had  hardly  been  out  of  his  mouth  by  which  he 
bad  flatly  contradicted  himself*  In  explaining  his  bill,  he  had  just 
shown  that  his  committee-men  were  judges^  ha^dng,  as  they  still 
have,  the  *  hearing  and  final  judgment  of  the  cause.  Further- 
more, the  peculiar  character  of  our  modern  trial  by  jury — ^we  say 
moderny  because  our  present  jury  has  nothing,  except  the  name,  in 
common  with  the  ancient  array  of  jurors  from  whom  it  is  derived 
— does  not  arise  from  J,he  tribunal  being  a  '  select  number ^^  or 
from  '  acting  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath^^  but  because  they  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  Judge  who  hears  the  case  with  them,  and  de- 
termines the  law  for  them,  who  assists  them  by  his  advice,  and  to 
whom  they  are  virtually  responsible  for  their  conduct.  Lastly, 
Jydge  ,and  Jiiry   only  form  part  of  a    court,    by  whom   any 
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fault  wUch  either  may  commit  may  be  redressed.  If  the  jury 
make  a  mistake  iu  their  decision  upon  evidence,  the  verdict  may 
be  set  aside :  if  the  Judge  lays  down  bad  law,  you  have  a  new 
trial ;  and,  lastly,  if  a  wrong  judgment  be  given  by  the  court  itself, 
you  have  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Lords.  But  if  the  committee  are 
puzzled,  they  can  ask  for  no  direction.  No  correction  can  be  made» 
if  they  err  on  facts :  no  appeal,  if  they  misunderstand  the  law. 

It  is  the  presence  of  the  Judge  which  renders  our  jury 
trial  so  practically  useful.  From  the  union  of  Judge  and  Jury  re- 
sults the  salutary  power,  so  imperfectly  appreciated  amongst  us, 
and  which  continental  jurists  do  not  understand  at  all,  possessed  by 
the  jury,  of  *  doing  wrong  with  jv si  cause;*  that  is  to  say,  of  mea- 
suring out  the  particular  application  of  the  law  to  each  individual 
case,  without  disturbing  the  general  principles  of  the  law.  A 
swindler  brings  his  action  against  a  newspaper  for  exposing  his 
machinations.  The  Judge  lays  down  the  law :  explains  to  the  jury 
that  the  defendants  have  by  no  means  been  able  to  justify  tlie 
libel ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  tells  them  that  they  will  give  the 
plaintiff  such  amount  of  damages  as  the  justice  of  the  case  re- 
quires. Damages  to  the  amount  of  one  farthing  is  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  :  the  wholesome  principle  of  the  law,  which  punishes 
calumny  upon  the  character  of  an  individual,  is  maintained 
untouched,  the  shabby  plaintiff  walks  out  of  court,  and  is 
sued  by  his  attorney  for  the  costs,  the  said  attorney  getting 
nothing  for  his  pains-  but  the  non-assets,  which,  after  a  due  period, 
appear  in  the  insolvent's  schetlule.  In  criminal  cases,  equally, 
there  is  the  same  equitable  adaptation,  though  worked  in  another 
way.  The  facts  are  proved :  the  Judge  directs  the  jury  to  find 
the  culprit  guilty  of  the  theft;  but  he  listens  to  their  recom- 
mendation, and  pronounces  a  sentence  of  a  week*s  imprisonment, 
after  which  the  girl  is  to  be  sent  home  to  her  friends. — You  fit  the 
law  to  the  case,  without  establishing  any  precedent  which  may 
destroy  its  stringency. 

Now,  in  the  Committee,  which,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  is 
not  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  can  be  none 
of  this  adaptation,  this  flexibility :  the  members  are  judges  of 
law  and  of  fact,  and  the  Court  is  so  constituted  as  to  afford  the 
smallest  possible  chance  of  coming  to  a  right  decision  upon  either. 
It  is  a  hopeless  court ;  for,  when  a  decision  has  been  given,  there 
is  no  mode  of  correcting  the  errors  of  the  Judges  if  they  have  re- 
ceived improjHjr  evidence  or  rejected  proper  evidence,  or  miscon- 
strued the  law.  Possibly,  in  many  particular  classes  of  questions 
{e.g.  actions  for  nuisances),  you  may  construct  a  very  good  and 
useful  court,  in  which  the  judges  shall  decide  law  and  fact;  but 
in  the .  formation  of  the  election  committees  the  Legislature  has 
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departed  from  every  principle  by  which  Judges  can  be  qualified 
for  the  station  which  they  enjoy.  An  election  committee  is  a  court 
in  which  the  judges  are  forbidden  to  acquire  wisdom  by  their  own 
experience.  Our  old  proverb  says,  that  ^  experience  makes  fools 
wise^*  which  is  not  true — for  a  fool  brayed  in  a  mortar  continues  a 
fool ;  but  it  is  true^  that  no  wisdom  can  be  acquired  except  by 
experience.  In  all  other  cases,  the  older  a  judge  is,  and  the 
longer  he  has  sat  in  court,  the  more  skill  and  science  he  obtains ; 
but  in  the  case  of  an  election  committee,  any  modicum  of  experi- 
ence your  member  has  acquired  by  having  once  served  as  a  judge 
is  a  disqualification  from  his  further  acting  in  that  capacity ;  and 
you  have  a  shifting  court,  which  as  soon  as  it  has  begun  to  learn 
its  alphabet,  as  far  as  ^  great  A,  little  a,  bouncing  B,*  never  has 
another  opportunity  of  trying  its  incipient  skill.  Permanent 
courts,  however  arbitrary,  are  in  some  degree  ruled  by  their  own 
precedents.  The  Alcade  of  Mogadore  would  not  venture  to  de- 
cide  that  what  was  white  yesterday  shall  be  black  to-day.  The 
election  committee  is  not  bound  by  any  precedents,  neither  from 
other  committees,  nor  from  any  other  court ;  and  thus,  whilst  the 
judges  have  no  stock  of  experience  of  their  own,  they  refuse  to 
profit  by  that  of  any  one  else.  They  do  not  know  the  road,  nor 
will  they  ask  the  help  of  any  guide. 

A  judge  is  controlled  and  supported  in  his  functions  by  the 
consideration  and  dignity  attached  to  his  permanent  station.  He 
acquires  the  esprit  de  corps,  which  makes  him  take  a  pride,  and 
a  very  honest  pride,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty.  He  is  not  only 
morally,  as  well  as  legally,  responsible  for  his  conduct,  but  he  is 
also  restrained  by  the  wish  to  sustain  his  character  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  likes  his  duty,  so  does  he  perform  it  well.  An 
election  committee  has  no  character  to  sustain;  the  members 
have  no  responsibility,  and  are  brought  into  the  committee-room 
by  an  o})eration  not  exceedingly  dissimilar  to  that  of  sailors  who 
are  put  on  board  ship  by  the  tender  mercies  of  a  press-gang.  To 
use  a  homely  but  intelligible  expression,  there  is  hardly  one  who 
would  not  rather  shirk  the  duty  if  he  could.  Of  course  there 
are  very  many  who  do  bestow  great  pains,  and  conscientious 
attention,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  forced  upon  them,  yet 
they  would  all  rather  be  excused  :  they  have  been  driven  into  a 
disagreeable  task ;  and,  according  to  the  ordinary  average  of 
human  nature,  a  disagreeable  task  is  never  well  performed. 

It  is  a  court  without  any  authority  over  the  bar :  it  is  a  court 
which  does  not  command  the  respect  of  the  bar :  it  is  a  court 
not  qualified  either  by  knowledge  or  constitution  to  exercise  that 
spedes  of  freemasonry,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  which  keeps 
bench  and  bar  in  a  state  of  proper  understanding  with  each  other. 
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The  mere  breaking  up  of  the  court  by  '  Speaker  at  prayers  *  en- 
ables the  learned  counsel  to  work  his  pump  against  time>  when- 
ever such  an  expedient  is  required. 

It  is  a  court,  in  which,  at  the  greatest  expense,  the  client  de- 
rives the  least  possible  benefit  from  his  counsel.  In  consequence 
of  the  simultaneous  sittings  of  the  committees^  a  bunch  of  bar- 
risters must  be  retained  to  secure  the  chance  of  catching  one.  If. 
Mr.  Austin  could,  like  Kehama,  split  himself  into  eight  Austins, 
and  drive  into  all  the  eight  gates  of  Padalon  at  once,  he  could 
hardly  be  present  at  the  several  committees  for  which  his  briefs 
are  bagged — bagged,  but  not  held.  All  the  client  can  expect 
from  Mr.  Austin  is  the  contingent  remainder  of  a  speech,  and 
such  assistance  as  he  can  give  by  advising  upon  the  notes  of  evi- 
dence ;  and  here,  mark  the  snowball  of  expense  increasing  as  it 
rolls.  You  are  oampelled  to  multiply  your  counsel,  because  they 
do  not  attend  the  trial ;  the  very  non-attendance,  which  you  ex- 
pect and  pay  for,  necessitates  a  consultation  every  evening,  in 
order  that  your  leader  may  direct  the  morrow's  proceedings  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  which  he  has  not  heard :  which  same  con- 
sultation inflicts  upon  the  happy  petitioner  three  fees  to  counsel^ 
three  fees  to  their  three  clerks,  three  additional  briefs,  and  three 
fees  to  the  agent  or  solicitor  for  '  attendances  therewith,'  and  so 
on,  as  long  as  the  committee  lasts. 

It  is  a  court  in  which  the  judges  do  not  openly  give  their 
reasons  for  their  judgments.  We  are  mad  after  publicity  in 
legal  proceedings.  We  often  open  the  doors  when  they  ought  to 
be  closed ;  and  close  them  in  this  case,  where,  of  all  others,  the 
control  of  public  opinion  is  required. 

It  is  a  court  composed  of  an  uneven  number  of  judges,  so  as  to 
^ve  a  casting  vote^;  or  in  other  words^  to  enable,  in  very  many 
cases,  any  clever  manager  first,  to  load,  and  then,  to  turn  the  scale 
without  any  appearance  of  gross  partiality.  This  formation 
greatly  dulls  the  moral  sense  of  the  judges.  Hear  Paley's  opinion 
on  this  point : — 

*  I  should  prefer  an  even  to  an  odd  number  of  Judges,  and  four  to 
almost  any  other  number :  for  in  this  number,  besides  that  it  sufficiently 
consults  the  idea  of  separate  responsibility,  nothing  can  be  decided  but 
by  a  majority  of  three  to  one ;  and  when  we  consider  that  every  decision 
establishes  a  perpetual  precedent,  we  shall  allow  that  it  ought  to  pro- 
ceed from  an  authority  not  less  than  this.  If  the  court  be  equally 
divided,  nothing  is  done ;  things  remain  as  they  were ;  with  some  in- 
conveniency,  indeed,  to  the  parties,  but  without  the  danger  to  the  public 
of  a  hasty  precedent' 

It  is  a  court  without  unity  of  feeling.  Judges  constituting  a 
permanent  bench  know  one  another.     They  are  acquainted  with 
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one  another's  opinions.  Tbey  compare  notes — each  man  is  aware 
of  the  tack  and  tact  of  his  fellow.  They  learn  to  draw  together. 
But  the  committee  never  become  consolidated :  they  are  brought 
together  for  once,  and  then  never  come  together  again. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  court  composed  of  unpaid  judges.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  maintain  that  no  judicial  duties  can  be  discharged 
efficiently  except  by  salaried  functionaries,  or  that  good  salaries 
always  make  good  judges  ;  but,  verily,  a  good  salary  goeth  a  good 
way. 

To  this  court,  so  imperfectly  constituted,  are  assigned  two 
branches  of  judicature  essentially  different  from  each  other:  the 
one  is  criminal,  the  other  is  civil. 

In  cases  of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  election  ccmimittee  is  a 
criminal  court.  It  has  to  decide  whether  the  elector  has  com- 
mitted a  misdemeanor,  which  deprives  him  of  the  right  of  giving 
his  suffrage.  This  verdict  is  penal.  Bribery  committed  by  the 
member,  treating,  misconduct  of  returning  officers,  are  all  misde- 
meanors, and  followed  by  punishments 

In  cases  of  scrutiny,  the  election  committee  is  a  cixil  court.  It 
has  to  adjudicate  whether  the  elector  has  made  out  a  good  title  to 
his  franchise.  His  right  depends  upon  a  great  number  of  inci- 
dents, acts,  and  facts,  from  which  his  qualification  proceeds. 

Now,  both  these  courts,  in  which  respectively  the  business 
requires  a  wide  difference  of  treatment,  are'  amalgamated  to« 
gether,  and  dealt  with  after  the  same  procedure.  It  is  true 
that,  in  either  branch,  the  result  is  the  same.  All  that  the 
Petitioner  seeks  is — to  get  his  seat;  he  dodges  and  shifts  his 
ground  from  the  criminal  to  the  civil  side,  just  as  the  way  best 
opens  for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  All  that  the  committee  see 
in  prospect  is — the  member  retaining  bis  seat,  or  the  member 
losing  his  seat ;  and  they  never  clearly  discern  the  great  differ- 
ence of  the  two  principles  by  which  the  result  of  ouster  or  nan- 
ouster  is  obtained.  They  are  always  more  or  less  in  a  haze. 
Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  com- 
mittees, will  observe  how  very  widely  the  influence  of  this  con- 
fusion of  ideas  extends. 

Let  us  now  a)nsider  the  means  by  which  the  Legislature,  fully 
acknowledging  the  imperfections  of  the  court,  and  yet  hitherto 
determined  to  retain  it,  attempts  to  make  it  work  somewhat  more 
satisfactorily,  both  to  the  conscience  of  the  House  and  to  the 
public  opinion  of  the  community. 

In  aid  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  Legislature  has  been  satis- 
fied (4  and  5  Vict.  c.  57)  with  relieving  the  petitioner  from  the 
necessity  of  proving  agency,  before  giving  evidence  of  the  facts 
by  which  the  charge  of  bribery  is  to  be  sustained ;  and  <^y  ap* 
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Kinting,  in  certain  cases,  a  public  prosecutor  (5  and  6  Vict.  c.  102). 
ore  facility  has  been  given  to  the  means  of  discovering  truth, 
but  no  additional  means  for  enabling  them  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  Par- 
liament has  attempted  to  aid  them  by  establishing  some  means  of 
testing  the  validity  of  the  vote,  before  it  comes  to  be  discussed 
before  them.  And  here,  a  great  practical  difficulty  has  arisen 
from  the  sweeping  change  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
elective  franchise,  consequent  upon  our  semi-radical  reform ;  and 
with  this  difficulty  Parliament  has  now  to  contend. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  common  language  of  conversation, 
whatever  may  have  been  spoken  in  Parliament,  whatever  may  have 
been  written  or  printed,  sung  or  said,  our  Constitution  did  not 
recognize  the  principle  of  representation  of  the  people.  Real 
property  was  represented:  communities  were  represented;  but 
there  was  no  representation  of  masses  of  population,  merely 
because  they  resided  within  a  common  boundary.  They  were  to 
be  united  by  something  more  than  mere  locality,  by  some  common 
interest  or  bond.  Even  scot-and-lot  voters,  even  potwallopers, 
only  made  apparent  exceptions,  inasmuch  as  those  classes  were 
originally  connected  with  the  Court  Leet  or  the  Freeborgh. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  mere  naked  right  of  voting. 
Whether  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  old  constitution, 
which  made  the  parliamentary  right  always  the  adjunct  or  the 
appurtenance  of  some  other  right  or  some  other  obligation, 
was  beneficial  or  detrimental  it  is  not  our  business  to  discuss ; 
we  notice  the  old  order  of  things  simply  in  connexion  with  our 
present  practical  inquiry.  Under  this  old  Constitution,  the  par- 
liamentary franchise  arose  either  from  certain  tenures  defined, 
or  which  could  be  defined,  by  legal  rules,  or  from  the  status  of 
the  voter  as  a  member  of  a  corporation,  whose  rights  also  were 
either  defined,  or  could  be  defined,  by  legal  rules.  Moreover,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  courts  of  common  law  had  a  very  considerable 
jurisdiction  over  the  Parliamentary  right.  It  is  true,  that  the 
King's  Bench  could  iaot  meddle  with  the  man  as  a  Voter  at  the 
hustings,  but  the  Court  had  him  in  their  tight  grasp  in  his  capa- 
city of  a  freeman  of  the  borough.  The  common-law  jurisdiction 
of  Westminster  Hall  goes  to  the  very  nwt  of  the  old  Parlia- 
mentary franchise.  The  mandamus  makes  the  voter,  by  com- 
pelling the  corporation  to  admit  him  as  a  burgess ;  and  the  quo 
toarranto  takes  away  his  vote,  by  disfranchising  him,  if  he  has 
no  title  to  the  borough  freedom.  In  dealing  with  the  main  body 
of  electors,  you  could,  to  a  great  extent,  guide  yourselves  upon 
the  common  law,  or  be  aided  by  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  new  franchise^  by  which  the  old 
constituency  is  swamped  or  destroyed^  is  made  up  of  odds  and 
ends.  It  is  a  complicated  rights  partly  arising  from  mere 
casual  inhabitancy  or  occupancy,  partly  from  value,  partly  from 
payment,  partly  from  time,  partly  from  distance,  and  pardy 
from  acts  done  by  other  parties,  over  which  the  voter  has  no 
control ;  consequently,  leaving  you  to  expatiate  in  a  wide  field 
of  uncertainty,  in  which  you  are  deprived  of  the  former  l^al 
basis.  This  difficulty  was  anticipated,  though  imperfecdy,  when 
the  Reform  Bill  was  framed.  Hence  arose  the  law  of  registra- 
tion (wrongly  so  called),  which  many  people  were  willing  to  con- 
sider as  a  scrutiny  before  the  poll,  and  therefore,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  anticipating  the  labours  of  the  committee.  How  entirely 
the  so-called  registry  has  disappointed  this  expectation  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say ;  and,  surely,  never  was  any  scheme  more  inartifi*- 
cially  devised.  The  task  has  been  assigned  to  two  sets  of  R^is- 
trars,  primary  and  secondary,  who  botch  up  the  so-called  Register 
between  them.  The  court  of  the  Revising  Barrister  is  a  species  of 
court  of  appeal  from  the  overseers,  who,  at  the  same  time,  may  be 
considered  as  the  Barrister's  ministerial  officers,  and  yet  officers 
over  whom  he  has  no  check  or  control.  The  overseers  begin  the 
work  for  the  Barrister ;  but  he  is  not  placed  over  them  until  after 
their  duty  is  performed.  A  duty  requiring  great  accuracy  and 
great  labour  is  imposed  upon  a  class  of  men,  who,  with  whatever 
respect  we  would  speak  of  all  constituted  authorities,  and  of  the 
march  of  intelligence,  are  not  peculiarly  qualified  for  such  a  task. 
I^hey  are  left  to  stumble  through  it  without  inspection,  without 
direction,  without  any  official  superior  who  can  assist  them  by  bis 
advice,  or  direct  them  by  his  superintendence.  The  functionaries, 
who  are  to  perfect  the  so-called  Register  by  their  revision,  have 
the  name  of  a  Court  without  any  of  its  real  attributes,  and  are  con- 
stituted Judges,  without  any  bond  of  unity  by  which  consistency  of 
jurisprudence  can  be  preserved.  Each  Reviser  is  more  than  auto^ 
crat  over  the  law,  in  his  own  fragment  of  a  shire. 

The  proposed  Bill  seeks  to  diminish  these  evils :  one  portion 
will  receive  unqualified  approbation ;  it  is  that  which,  being  de- 
claratory, will,  at  all  events,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  con- 
flicting decisions  upon  certain  contested  points,  arising  out  of 
the  obscure  legislation  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  successive 
occupation  of  lands  and  tenements  in  Counties  is  not  to  inva- 
lidate the  voter's  right  (§70). — Joint  occupiers  in  Counties  may 
vote,  if  the  yearly  rent  for  which  they  are  liable,  when  divided 
by  the  number  of  such  occupiers,  shall  give  50L  for  each  (§  71). — 
Mortgagees  not  in  possession  are  not  to  vote. — Trustees  are  not 
to  vote ; — but  the  vote  is  to  be  given  by  the  cestui  qui  trust,  or 
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the  perion  who  is  entitled  to  put  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  pews 
of  the  meeting-house  into  his  pockety  although  he  may  receive 
the  money  through  the  hands  of  the  trustees  (§  72). — Misnomers, 
or  inaccurate  descriptions  of  borough-voters,  are  not  to  invalidate 
the  vote  (§  73). — Lastly  (§  74),  the  great  dispute  between  the 
Crow-men,  or  those  who  calculate  distances  as  the  bird  flies, 
and  the  Highway-men,  or  those  who  calculate  by  measuring 
the  way  according  to  the  nearest  high-road,  is  appeased  for  ever. 
The  Orotv-men  have  it  all  their  own  way.  The  seven  statute 
miles  are  to  be  measured  in  a  straight  line. 

All  these  settlements  of  the  law  are  fairly  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill :  at  all  events,  they  set  matters  at  rest. 
But  these  declaratory  enactments  are  not  sufficiently  extensive ; 
and  the  framers  of  the  Bill  have  not  noticed  some  other  points 
which  are  left  in  great  uncertainty,  particularly  in  the  city  of 
London.  Shortly  after  the  last  general  election  (1841),  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  note  and  respectability  made,  in  our  presence, 
an  open  declaration  in  these  terms : — '  My  father,  and  our  partner^ 
and  I,  voted  before  half-past  eight  o'clock,  our  three  votes  being 
bad.  We  knew  it,  and  know  it ;  but  the  clerk  of  our  company  put 
us  upon  the  register,  and  so  we  went  to  the  poll  accordingly.' — 
Whether  these  voters  were  Whig,  or  whether  they  were  Tory,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose ;  any  party  would  and  will  play  the  same 
game.  Such  bad  votes  have  recently  (August,  1842)  been  de- 
clared good  by  the  revising  barrister.  His  argument  is  clever 
and  acute,  but  quite  inconclusive.  We  wish  his  decision  could 
be  justified :  but  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  a  trap  is  left  open,  into  which,  unless  it 
be  closed  by  Parliament,  some  unlucky  candidate  will  certainly 
faU. 

The  new  Bill  proposes  that  the  registration  process  shall  sus- 
tain many  changes  in  form,  but  none  amending  its  real  defects. 
There  is  one  alteration,  however,  which  many  will  consider  to  be  of 
great  importance.  It  is  well  known  that  the  existing  act  imposes  the 
payment  of  a  shilling  by  the  claimant  to  the  overseers.  This  pay- 
ment keeps  away  many  an  honest  man  from  registering,  probably, 
when  he  thinks  he  cannot  contrive  to  get  twelve -pennyworth  of  good 
in  exchange  for  twelve-pennyworth  of  silver ;  and,  except  so  far  as 
these  shillings  extend,  all  the  expenses  of  the  overseers  are  paid» 
as  the  act  directs,  out  of  the  '  monies  collected  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  r  At  pi;psent  these  shillings  help,  in  a  small  way,  to  defray 
the  expense.  But,  in  future,  all  the  shillings  which  are  to  reim- 
burse the  overseers,  town-clerks,  and  secondaries,  for  their  trouble 
and  outlay  as  electoral  registrars,  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  same 
monies  collected  f)r  the  relief  of  the  poor  I!     We  must  also  tell 
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Qur  readers,  who  will  perhaps  learn  the  fact  for  the  first  tune^ 
that  the  expenses  and  remunerations  of  the  registrars,  under 
the  birth,  marriage,  and  burial  registration  act,  are  in  like  manner 
paid  out  of  the  monies  collected  for  the  relief  of  the  poor !  I  /  Such 
legislation  forms  an  instructive  commentary  upon  the  Poor  Laws. 
It  may  be  quite  right  to  render  the  poor-rate  a  species  of  consoli* 
dated  fund,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  direct  Parliamentary 
grant  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  overseers  and  the  salaries  of 
the  dissenters'  registrars ;  yet,  instead  of  calling  the  rate  the 
'  Poor-rate/  it  might  perhaps  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  rate- 
payers to  give  it  its  right  title,  viz.,  '  A  rate  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  of  Parliamentary  electors,  and  of  those  who,  disseni- 
ing  from  the  Church  of  England,  do  not  receive  her  rites  and 
ordinances  of  baptism,  marriage,  and  buriaV 

Dogberry  is  still  to  continue  lord  of  the  ascendant.  The  primary 
lists,  as  before,  are  to  be  made  by  the  overseers.  Eighty-five 
barristers  are  to  revise  in  circuits  ;  but  instead  of,  as  at  present^ 
being  paid  by  the  day,  they  are  to  receive  what  Lord  Brougham 
calls  a  '  slump '  sum  of  200/.  for  their  remuneration,  including 
their  travelling  and  other  expenses.  This  will  overpay  them  in 
some  cases,  and  underpay  them  in  others.  The  alteration  is, 
however,  upon  a  right  principle:  it  is  not  creditable  to  pay 
public  functionaries  at  so  much  a-day — and  their  beer  :  yet,  oddly 
enough,  the  system  of  payment,  put  right  in  this  part  of  the  Bill,  is 
put  wrong  again  in  another,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter.  These 
barristers  are  to  have  much  greater  power  than  they  now  possess. 
Some  of  the  new  provisions  are  improvements,  as  far  as  any  system 
which  runs  entirely  in  a  wrong  channel  can  be  said  to  be  im- 
proved; but  this  portion  will  require  so  much  revision,  that  to 
comment  upon  it  clause  by  clause,  taking  the  subject  simply 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  bill,  would  require  far  more  space 
than  we  could  afford. 

We  shall  therefore  pass  at  once  to  the  main  defect  in  tl^  system, 
and  which,  we  regret  to  state,  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by 
Parliament, — the  absolute  nullity  of  the  so-called  register  for  any 
of  the  purposes  which  it  ought  to  perform.  Before  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  qualification  was,  as  we  have  observed,  the  possession  of  a 
property  or  the  membership  of  a  community  :  the  qualification 
required  no  further  act  to  perfect  it ;  and  such  qualification  might 
be  well  defined  by  its  simple  description.  '  William  Woolley, 
freeholder  in  the  parish  of  Hampstead' — '  Simon  Martin,  freeman 
of  the  corporation  of  Norwich  — *  Christopher  Cobb,  burgess  of 
the  borough  of  Yarmouth' — ^told  you  all  you  had  to  know.  But  the 
Reform  qualification,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  is  an  aggregate 
of  facts  and  acts;  some  positive,  some  negative.     It  is  made  up 
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of  locality,  of  domicile,  of  payment,  of  time,  of  value,  of  dis- 
tance. If  the  notice  is  to  be  sufficiently  significant — and  if  the 
register,  which  should  contain  all  the  contents  of  the  notice, 
is  to  be  of  any  use — both  notice  and  register  should  be  com- 
posed of  answers  to  every  question  which  can  be  propounded,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  voter  is  possessed  of  the  aggregate  which 
the  law  requires.  Each  voter  should,  before  he  is  put  upon 
the  register,  virtually  answer  an  adverse  interrogatory.  He 
should  be  compelled  to  make  out  the  whole  of  his  case.  He 
should  give  his  opponent  full  opportunity  of  badgering  him. 
He  should  disclose  all  the  particulars  upon  which  his  title  de- 
pends, and  give  to  the  Court,  as  well  as  to  tbe  objector,  the  means 
of  discovering  every  flaw.  And  this,  for  the  best  possible  reason 
— that,  until  he  is  registered,  he  is  out  of  possession,  and,  so  to 
speak,  he  is  trying  to  obtain  a  judgment  in  his  favour — he  brings 
an  action  to  recover  possession  of  the  right  he  claims. 

Let  us,  for  example,  take  the  case  of  the  city  of  London.  Be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  right  of  voting  was  in 
freemen  of  the  city  of  London,  being  also  liverymen  of  a  company. 

First,  as  to  freedom  :  there  are  practically  three  modes  of  be- 
coming  free  of  the  city : — by  patrimony,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  son 
of  a  freeman  born  after  the  father  has  acquired  his  freedom  ; — 
by  apprenticeship,  that  is  to  say,  by  serving  seven  years  to  a  free* 
man ; — and  by  redemption,  that  is  to  say,  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  city. 

Next,  as  to  livery :  besides  the  city  freedom,  the  livery  must 
be  added.  Without  the  livery,  the  qualification  is  incomplete ;  and 
this  livery  is  obtained  from  one  of  the  livery  companies.  All  the 
companies  are  not  livery  companies.  Some  are  livery  companies  by 
prescription:  others  have  their  livery  by  royal  charter:  others 
by  grant  from  the  cily  ;  and  therefore  the  court  of  aldermen  can 
make  new  livery  companies  if  they  choose.  After  a  company 
has  acquired  a  livery,  the  city  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 
The  company  is  a  corporation  quite  independent  of  the  city  cor- 
poration ;  and  you  become  a  member  of  the  company  by  a  dis- 
tinct admission,  either  as  the  son  of  a  freeman,  an  apprentice,  or 
H  redemplioner.  The  company^s  livery  is  conferred  upon  the 
city  freeman,  after  he  is  admitted  into  the  company,  by  what  is 
termed  a  call  from  the  court  or  governing  body.  A  fine  is  paid 
upon  taking  up  the  livery.  In  the  larger  and  opulent  companies, 
some  degree  of  selection  is  exercised :  in  the  smaller  com- 
panies, they  never  turn  away  anybody's  money.  In  fact,  they  live 
upon  the  admission-fees,  just  as  our  learned  and  scientific  societies 
do  upon  their  compounders.  Before  the  Reform  Bill,  whether 
the  freedom  had  been  acquired  by  patrimony,  or  by  apprentice- 
ship. 
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sbip>  or  by  purchase,  was  indifferent ;  anyhow  the  vote  was  good. 
The  voter  might  reside  wherever  he  chose.  The  franchise  had 
no  connexion  with  locality;  it  followed  the  person;  and  name 
of  party  and  name  cf  company  conveyed  nearly  all  the  informa- 
tion required.  But  how  stands  the  matter  now,  as  to  all  per- 
sons not  freemen  and  liverymen>  previous  to  the  1st  of  March, 
1831? 

1.  The  freedom  must  have  been  acquired  by  birth  or  sertitude, 
and  NOT  BY  PURCHASB,  sifice  that  day. 

2.  If  the  freedom  has  been  acquired  subsequently  to  the  1st  of 
March,  1831,  it  must  be  either  by  birth  or  by  servitude— that  is  to 
say,  he  must  be  either  the  son  of  a  freeman  or  the  apprentice  of 
a  freeman,  and  not  a  redemptioner.  The  title  pf  the  lather  or  the 
master,  from  whom  the  title  of  the  voter  is  derived/  is  subject  to 
the  same  rules.  If  the  father  or  the  master  was  admitted  to-  the 
freedom  before  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  he  may  have  acquired  hi$ 
right  by  birth,  servitude,  or  purchase :  if  admitted  since  the  1st 
of  March,  1831,  the  title  of  such  father  or  master  must  depend 
upon  birth  or  servitude,  and  not  upon  redemption;  and  in  the 
third  and  all  ascending  degrees,  the  title  of  every  ancestor  or 
antecessor  will  also  be  subject  to  the  same  rules. 

3.  The  admission  to  the  freedom  is  the  act  of  the  city :  the  call 
to  the  livery  is  the  act  of  the  company.  Every  liveryman  ottgAt  to 
be  a  freeman  before  he  is  called  to  the  livery  ;  but  it  is  quite  in  the 
power  of  the  company  to  accommodate  the  voter  by  calling  him 
to  the  livery,  although  he  has  no  freedom  in  the  city ;  and  in  one 
company  they  make  no  great  di£5culty  in  so  doing.  The  vote, 
therefore,  is  not  good,  unless  the  freeman  by  birth  or  servitude 
has  been  duly  admitted  to  city  and  company,  and  called  into  the 
livery  of  his  company — that  is  to  say,  the  company  of  his  father  or 
master — nor  unless  his  father  or  his  master  has  also  been  duly 
admitted  to  the  city  and  companjF — ^nor  unless  also  the  admission 
of  such  father  or  master  has  been  in  conformity  to  the  before- 
mentioned  rules. 

4.  The  individual  uniting  in  bis  person  the  characters  of  free- 
man and  liveryman,  derived  according  to  the  foregoing  rules  and 
provisoes,  must,  previously  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  each  year, 
have  resided  for  six  calendar  months  within  the  city  of  London, 
or  within  seven  miles  from  Guildhall :  which  provision  lets  in  all 
the  complicated  questions  arising  out  of  domicile  by  residence, 
constructive  domicile  by  carrying  on  business,  or  the  like — ques- 
tions frequently  of  great  nicety.  Now,  every  one  of  the  foregoing 
particulars,  positive  or  negative,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  an  in- 
dispensable element  in  the  qualification  of  the  London  voter. 
The  absence  of  any  one  element  renders  the  vote  bad :    if  the 
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notice  of  claim  is  to  enable  an  objector  to  contest  the  title  of  the 
voter — or  to  give  to  the  revising  barrister  the  means  to  judge  of 
stick  title,  though  no  objection  may  be  raised — it  should  disclose 
all  the  facts,  dates,  and  circumstances,  which  the  voter  is  bound 
to  prove.  They  are  all  within  his  knowledge,  whilst  a  stranger 
may  not  be  able  even  to  guess  where  the  voter's  title  is  defective* 
And  yet  for  this  purpose,  so  indispensable  to  the  integrity  of 
election,  no  provision  is  made. 

It  is  true,  that,  under  the  proposed  bill,  the  clerks  of  the  re* 
spective  livery  companies  are  required  to  make  out  alphabetical 
lists  of  claims  in  the  form  given  below,*  and  that  the  lists  are  to 
be  affixed  in  Guildhall  by  the  Secondaries,  to  whom  they  are  to 
be  transmitted.  Yet  all  this  absolutely  amounts  to  nothing,  as  re- 
gards the  real  discovery  and  discussion  of  the  rights  of  the  voter. 

The  transmission  to  the  Secondaries  was  possibly  intended  to 
secure  some  kind  of  check  on  the  part  of  the  city ;  but  if  this  be  the 
reason,  the  lists  are  sent  to  the  wrong  officers.  The  Secondaries 
are  the  officers  of  the  .Sheriffs,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
admission  of  city  freemen,  and  their  functions  give  them  no  kind 
of  knowledge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  voters.  The  Secondaries 
have  no  place  in  Guildhall.  The  lists  might  as  well  be  sent 
to  the  Horse  Guards  or  the  Admiralty.  The  city  officers,  pro- 
perly cognizant  of  the  qualifications,  are  the  Town-clerk  and 
the  Chamberlain,  but  the  latter  alone  has  in  his  possession  the 
records  by  which  any  fact  relating  to  the  city  freedom  can  be 
proved  or  disproved.  However,  even  if  this  error  (which  pro- 
bably arose  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the 
city  constitution)  be  corrected,  nothing  is  gained.  The  notice 
of  claim  is  so  vague  and  meagre  as  to  be  quite  beside  the  mark. 
It  does  not  give  the  objector  any  fair  chance  of  discovering  the 
defects  in  the  title,  and  is  only  calculated  to  throw  dust  in  his 
eyes.     Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  three  gentlemen,  father, 

*  List  of  Claimants  to  be  published  by  the  Secondaries  of  the  City  of  I^ndon. — The 
following  persons  claim  to  have  their  names  inserted  in  the  last  of  Persons  entitled  to 
rote  aa  Freemen  of  the  City  of  London,  and  Liverymen  of  the  several  Companies  herein 
gpecified  in  the  Election  of  Members  for  the  City  of  London : — 


Christian  Name  and  Surname  of 
Claimants,  as  in  the  Claim. 

Name  of  the  Company. 

Place  of  Abode. 

Dated  the 


day  of 


VOL.   LXXI.    NO.  CXLII. 


(Signed)        A.  B.  1  Secondaries  of  the  City 
CD. J  of  London. 

2  L  son. 
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son,  and  partner,  who  gave  their  bad  votes  before  half-past  eight 
in  the  morning,  were  liverymen  of  the  worshipful  company  of 
Pinmakers  (we  name  a  company  which  does  not  exist,  to  avoid 
personalities),  and  that  the  sharp  Clerk,  the  stout '  Prime-warden/ 
the  jolly  *  Renter-warden,'  and  the  jovial  Court  of  the  Company 
had  an  understanding  with  the  voter,  the  objector  may  be  left  in 
entire  obscurity  as  to  the  title  under  which  the  voter  acquired  his 
freedom  and  livery,  and  as  to  the  time  or  times  of  the  acquisition 
of  freedom  and  livery,  upon  which  all  depends.  In  such  a  con- 
stituency as  London,  nothing  short  of  the  most  jealous  and  strin* 
gent  precautions  can  fairly  guard  the  poll  from  the  deceptions 
arising  out  of  fraud  or  collusion. 

Lastly,  supposing  an  objector  gets  scent  of  a  defect,  bow  is  he 
to  substantiate  his  opposition  ?  By  the  proposed  Bill  (§  39)  the 
Secondaries,  Town-clerk,  and  Clerks  of  the  Livery  Companies,  are 
to  produce  all  dot:uments,  papers,  and  writings,  in  their  cuMtodyy 
possession,  and  power,  touching  any  matter  required  for  revising 
the  lists  of  voters.     And  in  what  manner  will  this  clause  operate  ? 

L  The  Secondaries  have  no  such  documents  in  their  custody, 
possession,  or  power. 

2.  Neither  has  the  Town-clerk  any  such  documents ;  for  they 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Chamberlain. 

3.  And,  as  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pin" 
makers,  the  documents  are  all  in  the  power  of  the  Court ;  and  if 
they  transfer  the  possession  and  custody  to  the  Prime  Warden 
and  the  Renter  Warden,  as  they  are  fully  empowered  to  do,  a  re- 
turn of  nihil  may  safely  be  made  by  the  Clerk  who  pul  the  three 
bad  votes  upon  the  register. 

The  clause  is  therefore  a  nullity. 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  '  Court  of  Appeal/  constituting  the 
principal  feature  of  the  new  bill  (§  55—-  68),  and  from  which  it  is 
expected  that  the  greatest  benefit  will  be  derived, — the  projected 
mode  of  treatment,  for  effecting  a  complete  cure  of  the  present 
imperfections  and  uncertainties  of  the  register.  This  tribunal 
will  have  to  deal  with  a  sudden  burst  of  business  at  the  open* 
ing  of  each  new  parliament :  afterwards,  it  will  enjoy  a  lull  of 
nearly  undisturbed  repose.  To  render  such  an  occasional  court 
independent,  efficient^  and  respectable,  is  evidently  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty;  and  we  more  than  doubt  whether  the  framers 
of  the  Bill  have  solved  the  problem,  even  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion. The  three  Chiefs  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Exchequer  are  jointly  to  appoint  three  barristers  to  be  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  arrangement  practically 
amounts  to  each  Chief  having  his  nominee.  All  who  feel  the  value 
of  ancient  precedent,  will,  we  apprehend,  deprecate  this  strange 
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new  plan  of  having  Judge^made  Judges,  as  an  entire  departure 
from  the  forms  as  well  as  the  prmciples  of  the  constitution. 
Some  slight  improvement  might  however  be  made  by  giving  the 
appointment  to  the  Bench  of  each  Courts  instead  of  the  Chiefs 
thereof.  These  Appeal  Judges  are  to  possess  all  the  immu- 
nities of  the  Judges  of  Westminster  Hall :  they  are  to  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  subject  only  to  removal  on  an 
address  from  the  two  houses  of  parliament ;  and  they  are  to  be 
sworn  to  the  due  execution  of  their  offices  before  the  Speaker^ 
if  that  can  possibly  be  called  an  oath^  in  which  the  appeal  to  the 
Almighty,  constituting  the  very  essence  of  an  oath^  is  omitted  / 
and  what  renders  the  matter  more  strange^  is/  that  in  the  form  of 
oath  to  be  taken  by  the  voters  (§  79),  the  adjuration  which  con- 
stitutes the  oath  is  added  in  the  proper  and  legal  form. 

The  powers  of  this  court  of  appeal  are  limited  in  a  singular 
manner.  The  appeals  are  to  be  on  points  of  law  affecting  the 
claims  or  decisions^  and  not  upon  matters  of  fact ;  and,  therefore^ 
if  the  revising  barrister  has  received  improper  or  rejected  pro- 
per evidence,  or  if  he  has  decided  against  evidence,  it  should 
seem  that  his  judgment  cannot  be  questioned,  and  no  remedy  is 
provided.  If  our  construction  be  incorrect,  the  Bill  should  be 
more  clearly  worded.  It  sbould  be  recollected  that  the  stage 
called  an  appeal  is  really  a  new  trial.  In  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords  the  law  and  the  evidence  are  all  opened  again 
before  them. 

The  condition  of  the  Judges  is  left  in  considerable  obscurity. 
The  Judge  of  the  court  of  appeal  is  not  to  hold  any  office  or 
place  of  profit  under  the  crown,  nor  to  be  capable  of  sitting  in 
parliament:  these  provisions  will  not  prevent  him  from  hold- 
ing any  office  in  a  court  of  justice,  of  which  the  salary  is  paid  out 
of  fees  or  the  suitors' fund  ;  still  less  will  they  prevent  him  (nor, 
as  we  collect,  is  it  intended  to  prevent  him)  from  practising  at  the 
bar.  Now,  when  the  Welsh  Judges  were  abolished,  the  impro- 
priety of  allowing  the  same  individual  to  be  a  Judge  upon  the 
bench  to-day,  and  a  fee'd  counsel  to-morrow,  was  very  strongly 
insisted  upon,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  suppression  of  that 
jurisdiction.  Whatever  were  the  objections  in  the  case  of  the 
Welsh  Judges,  and  they  are  too  obvious  to  require  our  enlarging 
upon  them,  if  they  existed  in  that  case,  are  they  diminished  in 
the  present?—- Is  it  advisable  that  the  'Judge  of  the  court  of 
appeal' — whose  independence  you  labour  to  secure,  by  putting 
him,  as  to  permanence,  upon  a  level  with  those  who  are  the  con- 
stitutional guardians  of  life  and  liberty-Hshould  this  week  decide 
the  law  of  parliamentary  franchise,  and  next  week  appear  as  a 
counsel  before  a  railroad  committee? 

2  L  2  These 
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These  Judges  are  to  be  paid  at  a  certain'rate  per  day,  so  \oag 
as  they  shall  be  called  upon  to  sit;  and  here  we  may  notice  a 
remarkable  inconsistency.  The  payment,  per  diem,  of  the  oom« 
mi^sioners  of  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  and  of  the  commissioners 
of  lunacy,  was  considered  as  not  being  calculated  to  increase  the 
respectability  of  the  functionaries ;  and,  consequently,  has  been 
altered  for  a  fixed  salary.  The  same  precedent  is  followed,  in  tku 
very  bill,  with  respect  to  the  revising  barristers,  who  are  to  receive 
a  fixed  sum  in  place  of  payments  per  diem ;  and  yet  in  the  case 
most  open  to  objection,  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  wheel  about, 
and  to  contradict  itself  in  this  same  bill,  by  renewing  the  practice 
which  they  have,  in  an  anterior  clause,  abolished. 

It  will  be  sufiiciently  apparent,  from  the  preceding  statement, 
that  the  point  which  has  perplexed  the  framers  of  the  Bill  has 
been  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  Appeal  Judges  when  unem<* 
ployed.  The  simple  answer  to  this  difficulty  is,  that,  supposing  a 
court  of  appeal  be  needed,  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for 
the  creation  of  special  Judges,  or  for  any  new  tribunal.  If  we 
consult  the  statute-book  (which  seems  a  sealed  volume  to  ouv 
legislators),  we  shall  find  the  best  possible  court  of  appeal 
ready-made  to  our  hands,  composed  of  the  highest  and  most 
responsible  functionaries,  requiring  no  salary,  constantly  in  operas 
tion  in  deciding  appeals  brought  before  them  in  a  manner  closely 
analc^us  to  those  which  would  come  up  from  the  revising  barris* 
ters,  able  and  willing  to  exercise  the  duties  with  ease  to  them-> 
selves  and  entire  satisfaction  to  the  community. 

We  allude  to  the  method  long  since  provided  by  elatute,  for 
adjudicating  u}K>n  cases  of  appeal  stated  and  signed  by  the  assessed^ 
tax  commissioners  at  the  instance  of  parties  appealing  from  their 
decision  (4  Geo.  IV.  c.  2).  Two  or  three  of  the  puisne  Judges 
usually  meet  for  a  day  after  term,  and  decide,  witlKint  counsel  or 
ai^ument,  upon  the  several  cases  brought  before  them.^ — The 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  is  right: — the  decision  of  the 
Commissioners  is  wrong  : — no  expense  is  incurred,  no  trouble  or 
vexation  to  the  parties :  the  decisions  are  annually  laid  before  par-^ 
liament,  and  thus  quietly  are  growing  up  into  a  complete  code 
of  tax-law.  Nothing  would  be  more  easy  or  more  satisfactory 
than  to  adopt  the  same  plan,  with  reference  to  the  decisions  of 
the  revising  barristers ;  and  it  might  be  declared  that  such  ju-* 
dicial  opinions,  after  being  laid  for  a  certain  number  of  days  upon 
the  table,  should,  unless  the  house  dissented  from  the  samej 
acquire  the  force  of  an  enactment.  Thus,  the  law  of  parliamentary 
franchise  would  receive  its  authoritative  explanation,  as  often  as 
any  specific  doubt  or  difficulty  arose.  We  venture  to  ask  our  par* 
liamentary  readers  to  consider    attentively  how  extensitely  this 

simple^ 
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simple,  and  yet  most  efficacioos^  mode  of  proceeding  might  be 
applied  to  the  clearing  up  and  amendment  of  many  other  portions 
of  the  law. 

One  very  important  clause  (§  84)  in  the  proposed  bill,  remains 
to  be  considered.  It  is  a  clause  which,  if  we  construe  it  rightly, 
is  intended  to  give  a  species  of  finali^  to  the  register.  It  should 
aeem  that  the  committee  are  to  be  precluded  from  opeiung,  ex- 
amining, or  deciding  upon  the  right  of  any  vote,  except  on  the 
ground  of  legal  incapacity,  or  such  as  are  marked,  by  having 
become  the  subject  of  a  special  decision  of  the  revising  barrister, 
or  of  the  court  of  appeal.  Now,  the  proposed  clause  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  correction  of  the  errors  of  a  re- 
vising barrister,  deciding  without  or  against  sufficient  evidence, 
HI  cases  where,  from  the  neglect  of  parties,  no  objectixm  was 
made  before  him;  and^  however  shaped,  a  register,  having  the 
character  of  finality,  would  inflict  upon  the  country  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  the  election  fever  in  the  month  of  August 
throughout  the  year,  without  any  possibility  of  diminishing  its 
intensity.  Important  as  it  is  to  fight  the  battle  in  the  register 
courts,  still  you  have  a  chance  in  the  committee.  But  if  every 
vote  is  to  become  conclusively  good,  unless  objected  to,  the  re- 
gister must  be  constantly  watched  with  ten  times  more  vigilance 
than  it  is  at  present  .  In  the  court  of  every  revising  barrister 
there  must  be  a  Radieal  attorney-general  and  a  Conservative 
attorney-general  in  constant  pay,  under  a  perpetual  retainer: 
the  candidates  never,  as  it  were,  can  be  out  of  the  field.  These 
agents  n#w  receive  from  100  to  300  guineas  each;  and  as 
the  new  system  would  require  more  inquiry  and  vigilance,  their 
fees  must  be.  increased  accordingly.  It  is,  without  doubt,  very 
important  to  give  encouragement  to  the  profession ;  and  since  800 
smart  young  attorneys  are,  on  the  average,  added  annually  to  the 
stock  of  about  8000  which  we  now  possess,  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  but  that,  sinking  all  party  differences,  such  an  expansion 
of  the  present  profitable  system  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  popular 
amoi^t  that  influential  branch  of  the  community. 

It  is  far  more  easy  in  all  cases  to  discover  faults  than  to  sug- 
gest remedies.  Here  we  have  to  contend  with  unusual  difficulties, 
arising  from  the  peculiar  complexity  of  the  present  system  of 
elective  franchise,  and  the  unsound  base  upon  which  we  must  let 
it  rest : — an  unsound  base, — and,  as  far  as  any  government  not 
being  openly  and  decidedly  revolutionary  is  concerned,  always 
an  unsound  base ;  for,  whatever  inconveniences  may  be  sustained, 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  tampering  any  more  with  the 
system  of  representation.  The  Reform  Bill  franchise  is  a  done 
thing;  and  there  the  question  must  be  left,  at  least  so  long  as 
'  IcNPds  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons'  continue  to  assemble 
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in  the  high  court  of  parliament :  the  remedies  for  the  disturb- 
ance given  to  the  principles  of  the  monarchy  must  and  will  be 
found  in  another  way. 

Let  us  examine  what  is  the  nature  of  the  document  which,  in 
this  bill  and  in  the  Reform  Bill>  is  called  a  'raster.'  Parlia- 
ment must  often  obey  the  higher  auUiority  of  custom — the  jus  et 
norma  loquendL  It  was  quite  right  that  'cad*  should  be  made 
good  English  by  statute,  in  order  that,  when  Mr.  Byers  or  Mr. 
Stowell  appear  to  lay  their  informations^  the  police-justice  may 
take  cognizance  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  road.  The  law 
which  compels  the  tumpike-toU-taker  to  '  consider  two  oxen  or 
neat-cattle  as  one  horse'  does  not  follow  the  grazier  to  Smith- 
field.  The  clause  in  the  revenue  act  which  defines  *  operation ' 
to  mean  '  a  quantity  of  tobacco  '  is  unobjectionable,  because  yon 
have  at  least  the  parliamentary  explanation  annexed  to  the  parUa^ 
mentary  term,  saving  all  trouble  to  future  parliamentary  lexico* 
graphers.  They  will  know  that  it  is  not  such  an  *  operation'  as 
is  performed  by  Sir  Isaac  Goldsmid  in  *  Mexicans  *  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  by  Mr.  Macmurdo  on  a  limb  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

So  far  is  well — but  if  you  give  the  name  of  '  registration '  to 
that  which  is  iwt  registration,  but  a  complicated  transaction,  of 
which  the  writing  or  printing  is  merely  the  formal  incident,  you 
inevitably  produce  a  constant  swerving  from  any  correct  estimation 
of  the  means  which  are  to  be  adopted  for  rendering  such  transac* 
tion  conscientious  and  correct.  Registration,  in  its  real  and  pro- 
per sense,  is  a  mere  ministerial  act,  in  which  the  registrar  is  not 
invested  with  any  power  of  taking  cognizance  of  any  facts,  except 
such  as  come  before  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty.  He  is  desti- 
tute of  any  power  approximating  to  a  judicial  power.  If  a  Middle- 
sex Registrar  should  be  perfectly  certain  that  a  deed  brought  before 
him  to  be  registered  is  forged,  still,  if  the  party  offering  himself 
as  the  attesting  witness  persist  in  making  the  oath,  the  registrar 
would  have  no  discretion — he  must  register  the  deed.  In  a  parish 
register^  the  Minister  puts  upon  record  the  act  which  he  himself 
has  performed.  But  the  parliamentary  registration  is  quite  another 
thing :  it  involves  a  discussion,  an  unravelment  of  the  indioate 
rights,  which,  when  perfected  by  registration,  create  the  franchise 
•—it  is  a  decision,  a  judgment.  The  registration  is  the  form  or 
ceremony  provided  by  statute,  to  enable  the  individual  having 
such  rights  to  pass  from  the  condition  of  a  non-voter  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  voter. 

The  act,  performed  by  joint  agency  of  the  overseer  and  the  re- 
vising barrister,  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  admission  of  a  free- 
man into  an  ancient  corporation,  e.  g,  that  of  London,  the  only 
one  which  still  is  (and  long  may  it  be  so !)  unaltered  and  unre- 
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formed.  The  severed  conditions  imposed  by  the  Reform  Act  for 
conferring  a  vote  do  noi  make  the  voter,  but  they  give  him  an 
inchoate  right  to  become  a  voter,  which  inchoate  right  is  perfected 
by  means  of  the  register.  His  title  as  a  voter  is  completed  by 
his  being  placed  and  retained  upon  the  register^  but  not  before. 
Now^  in  the  case  of  a  London  freeman^  the  act  of  admission  is 
I)erformed>  always  virtually^  and  in  many  cases  literally,  by  the 
governing  body  or  the  corporation.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  admis- 
sion is  made  by  the  Chamberlain^  one  of  the  highest  officers  of 
the  corporation,  and  who  admits  the  pcurty  upon  proof  of  his 
having  acquired  the  rights  into  which  he,  the  Chamberlain,  ex- 
amines according  to  the  city  law,  of  which  the  Chamberlain  for 
such  purposes  is  the  Judge.  The  entry  in  the  Chamberlain's 
book  is  the  record  of  his  judgment ;  and,  should  the  case  be  spe- 
cial, the  admission  is  made  by  the  express  vote  or  decision  of  the 
aldermen  or  common  Qouncil* 

Following  this  anal(^ — instead  of  having  a  '  claim*  made  by  the 
voter^  which^  as  in  the  present  shape,  does  not  at  all  disclose  the 
elements  of  his  title^  so  as  to  show  an  adversary  how  to  sift  it — be 
should  put  in  a  document  containing  answers  to  every  interrogatory 
which  could  be  administered  to  him,  upon  all  the  points  on  which 
his  electoral  title  depends,*  He  should  exhibit  the  whole  of  his 
title.  He  should  furnish  the  data  whereby  the  functionary,  from 
whom  he  requires  the  admission,  may  judge  whether  he  has  made 
out  a  prima  fade  case  for  admission,  and,  further,  to  enable  such 
functionary  to  call  for  evidence — if  he  thinks  fit — in  support  of  the 

*  The  followuig  is  an  imptrfici  Mketck  of  what  would  be  needtd  in  London :  to  com- 
plete it,  four  or  five  more  heads  of  inquiry  would  be  required : — 

1.  Name  of  voter. 

2.  Place  of  birtb. 

3.  Date  of  birth. 

4.  Date  of  admission  to  city  freedom^ 

5.  Title  of  admission  to  city  freedom,  viz.,  whether  by 

Birth  (a). 
Servitude  (a). 
Redemption. 

6.  Company. 

7.  Date  of  call  to  company *b  livery. 

8.  Place  of  residence  within  the  stetutory  diitaDce. 

9.  Any  other  place  of  residence. 

(a)  If  the  party  claims  by  admission  upon  birth  or  apprenticeship  since  Ist  March, 
1831,  state  in  addition — 

10.  Name  of  father  or  master. 

11.  Date  of  fathef  s  or  master*s  admiwion  to  city  Ireedomy  and  whether  by 

Birth. 
Servitude. 
Redemption. 
13.  Father's  or  master's  company. 
13.  Dote  of  his  admission  to  company. 
And  so  on  as  to  every  person  through  or  from  whom  the  title  to  (he  freedom  had 
been  derived. 
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daim,  althdugb  no  olijector  sbould  appettr;  and  ni  <«8e  of 
any  wilful  ihis-statementi  he  tilKMild  incut  a  rery  heavy  penalty/ 
to  be  recovered  by  aummary  pioceas^  for  the  benefit  of  the 
informer. 

In  place,  tberefore,  of  the  registry,  there  shtMild  b^  a  *  ocAnrt  of 
admission,^  of  which  the  judge  shall  e^  officio  be  bound  to  «ift 
the  title  of  the  claimants ;  akid  this  'court  of  admission'  should 
be  held  before  a  functionary  of  the  same  rank  and  station  as  the 
revising  barrister:  one  or  more  to  be  appointed  for  each  coBnty, 
who  should  make  circuits  through  the  different  nnionk  With 
the  minor  details  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  our  readers*  The 
expense  will,  probably,  not  gfeatly  exceed  the  charges  now  in- 
curred; yet,  if  it  does,  there  will  be  no  reason  to  grudge  it» 
although  the  money  majr  come-^Haot  from  ihe  poor-^ratei  fant^ 
fiom  the  consolidated'  ftmd.  And  die  oovrt  of  appeal  from  the: 
court  of  admission  would  be  the  Judges  of  Westminster  Hidl,  as 
before  proposed. 

The  next  st^p  would  be,  to  gi«e  the  most  effictent  powers  fioor 
having  a  scrutiny  at  the  tifke  of  the  Section,  at  iht  option- cf  tie 
defeated  party ;  and  that,  not  al  his  expense,  so  far  as  the  payment* 
of  the  assessor,  clerks,  and  other  officers  is  oonicernedy  hub  ai 
the  public  espense.  it  is  not  a  private  aftdr.  The  eoirectaesa 
of  the  return  is  really  and  truly  a  public  eonoem.  The  present 
Bill  (§  79)  declares  that  no  scrutiny  shall  be  henceforth  tJlewed/ 
This,  we  apprehend,  is  a  most  mistaken  oopirse.  The  denial 
of  a  scrutiny  deprives  pariiaraent,  and  the  party>  of  otle  of  the 
most  efficient  and  convenient  remedies.  The  bringing  justice 
to  every  man's  door  used  to  be  the  pride  of  1^  English  oonstitu^ 
tion.  Conduct  your  inquiry  upon  the  spot,  whilst  the  matter  is 
fresh,  and  a  great  number  of  the  questions  by  which  the  time  of 
committees  is  wasted  and  worn,  such  as  persenaUon^  change  of 
residence,  and  so  on,  will  be  immediately  and  aatisfiictorily  de- 
termined. One  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  committee  in* 
vestigations  is  the  enormous  expense  attending  the  giving  of 
evidence.  An  efficient  scrutiny  will  intercept  the  expense ;  and 
instead  of  the  tremendous  avanie  inflicted  upon  the  petitioner,  by 
the  need  of  keeping  and  cooping  the  witnesses  for  weeks  and 
weeks  in  the  hotels  in  Palace  lard,  the  whole  inquiry  may  be 
perfected  when  the  parties  have  been  naturally  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of  the  election. 

Lastly,  we  arrive  at  the  court  of  ultimate  resort,  the  court 
whidi  is  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  the  returns.  Can  any  one^ 
after  the  failure  of  all  the  various  amendments  in  the  mode  of 
forming  the  Committee^  expect  that  any  means  <  of  correcting  it9 
defects  will  succeed  ?  And  may  we  not  rather  hope  that,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  calmly  consider  the  question,  ihey  will  see  the 

^    propriety 
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propmty  o£  giving  ap.  die  hncf^iw  it  ia  notbiiig  more— -wbidi 
iDmke*  them  soppote  that,  becauie  thej  eleet  the  members  of  the 
electicm  cooimittoe,  thej  are  eKerGiiiag  any  jurisdiction  orer 
elections  ?  In  fact,  they  are  exercising  none.  They  have,  so  long 
as  the  Grenville  system  prevails,  divested  themselves  of  all  juris- 
diction. How  strangely  are  wise  men  deluded  by  words !  It  is 
true,  the  members  of  the  committee  sit  in  a  room  belonging  to  the 
House,  and  they  report  their  decisions  to  the  House.  But  the 
House,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  legislature,  has  absolutely  de* 
parted  with  all  that  ooostitutes  juiisdictioiK.  The  Haun  gives  no 
one  power  to  the  oveneecs,  no  one  power  to  the  revising  bu'risters» 
no  one  power  to  the  committee.  The  House  has  no  authority  to 
judge  of  the  return.  When  the  election  committee  is  once 
nominated^  the  ccHnmittee  is  as  completely  severed  from. the 
House  of  Commons^  as  the  Court  of  Vice-chancellor  Knight 
Bruce. '  The  election  ocMnmitlee  is  not  a  committee  of  the  H^Mise 
of  Commons.  The  House,  by  the  Speaker,  issues  process  for  the 
committee ;  but  ill  so  doing,  or  when  they  order  the  derk  of  the 
crown  to  attend  with  the  writ  and  to  amend  the  return,  the  acts^ 
whether  of  House  or  Speaker,  with  whateter  form  they  may 
be  clothed^  are  simply  ministerial.  The  House  is  the  officer 
o£  the  conunittee,  and  nothing  more :  the  jarisdicticm  of  the  com* 
ndttee  does  not  proceed  from  the  House  of  Commons,  but»  like 
that  of  Vice-chancellor  Knight  Bruce,  from  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  The  oommittee  is.  no  more  a  House  of  Commons 
tribunal  than  the  Vice-Chancellor  a  Court.  They  have  no  more 
to  do  with  the  R^rt  made  upon  the  petition,  thi^n  they  have 
with  the  equity  decree:  they  have  entirely  abdicated  all  power 
thevein.  This  was.  clearly  and  forcibly  shown  by  Mr,  Dyson,  in 
the  debate  upon  the.  GrenviUe  Bill.     He 

*  objected  first,  as  the  mode  was  novel  and  contrary  to  the  usage  and 
custom  of  parliament,  and  ineonsirtent  with  the,constitution  there«i'i  that 
the  Hovnei  by  comiog  into  euch  a  proposal  of  establisluQg  a  committee, 

WHICH  WAS  TO  DBCI»B  iND£PBKDKKT  OF  TBS  JtIDGM|SNT  OF  TBS  HoUSB, 
HID  NOT*  DIVB8T  ITSBVF  OF  TBS  POWERS  ESSENTIAL  TO  IT  AND  ITS  JURIS- 
DICTION, but  that  the  doing  it  by  act  of  oath  t  was  still  more  dangerous. 
Thai  this  doing  it  by  an  act^  so  far  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  render  the 
House  of  Commons  dependent  on  the  other  branches  of  legislature  in 
the  exerdse  of  itn  jy(ucial  powers,  and  particularly  in  matters  of  Hs 
own  exclusive  rights  and  privileges^  had  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  several  branches  of  parliament,  and  must 
so  far  obstruct  the  freedom  and  even  existence  of  parliament :  that  there- 
fore, if  he  could  see  removed  the  insurmountable  ebjections  which  lay  in 
the  way  of  the  mode  of  the  proposal,  he  could  yet  never  give  his  consent 
to  the  doing  it  b§  Aet  of  Parhament,    That  he  disapproived  the  several 

*  Something  is  wanting  here — ^perhaps  the  word  'only :'  but,  as  we  hare  before  ob- 
scr? id;  tbe  whole  ie  n|xMrted  with  wondeifal  iloreiiLiraik 
f  Ski  qu,  bath  f  regulations 
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regulationfi  proposed,  some  as  impracticable,  others  as  inefficient :  he 
thought  the  various  regulatious  prescribed  for  the  formisg  the  committee, 
«s  proposed  in  the  bill,  intricate  and  impracticable,  and  gave  his  reasons 
in  the  particular  discussion  of  each :  he  said  further,  that  he  thought  that 
partiality  might  creep  into  this  committee  equally  as  well  as  exist  in  the 
House  at  large,  especially  by  means  of  the  two  additional  members  to  be 
nominated  by  the  parties.  He  was  apprehensive  that  some  of  these 
regulations  might  draw  into  dangerous  consequences,  which  the  House 
was  no  longer  at  liberty,  or  had  the  power,  to  remedy,  ichen  it  should  once 
thus  have  delegated  its  judicial  power  to  a  courts  to  be  formed  by  Act 
cf  PmrliamenU-^Debreit,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  282. 

Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  took  the  same  ground  with  equal  emphasis : 
he  said — 

*  That  the  idea  of  reverting  to  the  old  parliamentary  system  of  trials  by  a 
select  committee  did  not  hold  on  this  plan  ;  for  there,  though  the  com- 
mittee tried,  the  House  determined :  whereas^  in  this  billy  the  deier- 
mmaUon  of  the  commUtee  wasjinal.  That  the  trial  of  controverted  elec- 
tions might  be  as  well  referred  to  the  twelve  judges,  as  to  such  an  indb- 

PSNDKNT   COU&T   (F0&  I  WILL   NOT   CALL   IT  A  COMMITTEE)  SS    this   bill 

proposes,  secluded  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  all  communications  with 
the  House.  That  this  proposed  measure  was  very  material — it  was  an 
essential  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  parliament — a  total  abroga- 
tion   OF  ONE   OF   the   MOST   IM1»0RTANT   RIGHTS  AND  JURISDICTIONS  OF 

THE  House  of  Commons,  That  he  doubted  whether  the  representatives 
chosen  under  the  possession  of  these  rights,  and  having  and  using  the 
exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  which  they  had  always  used  in  matters  of 
disputed  elections,  he  doubted^*  he  said,  ^whether  they  could  give  them, 
i*p.' — Debreitj  vol.  xxvii.  p.  294. 

But  they  have  given  them  up.  The  rights  and  jarisdictions 
are  abrogated.  And  at  this  present  mament,  all  that  the  House 
of  Commons  gains  by  adhering  to  what  they  suppose  to  be  their 
privilege  is,  that  the  validity  of  the  return  is  tried  by  an  inde- 
pendent court,  composed  of  seven  gentlemen,  each  of  whom 
enjoys  the  privileges  pf  being  permitted  to  eat  his  beef-steak  at 
Bellamy's,  and  of  receiving  his  prepaid  letters  post  free,  he 
being  addressed  vrith  M.P.  tacked  to  his  name. 

Mr.  Sheila  we  believe,  has  suggested  that  a  master  in  chancery, 
added  as  an  assessor^  might  give  more  stability  to  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  such  an  assessor  would  naturally  end  by  being  every- 
thing. Like  Mr.  Hobler  at  the  Mansion  House,  who  is  per- 
petual Lord  Mayor,  so  would  the  assessor  absorb  the  committee; 
and  we  believe  that  no  efficient  mode  will  be  found  of  remedying 
the  present  most  defective  state  of  the  law,  except  by  considering 
how  the  two  branches  of  jurisdiction,  which,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  exist  in  the  committee,  can  each  be  separately  dealt 
vrith  by  a  separate  form  of  process.  Both  should  be  brought 
before  a  regular  tribunal,  composed  at  least  in  part  of  the  common- 
law  Judges.     Perhaps  there  should  be  special  circuits  for  par- 
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liamentary  purposes  only ;  and  these  should  take  place  between 
the  elections  and  the  sitting  of  the  Parliament.     (We  beliere 
something  like  this  was   suggested   by  Sir  Robert   Inglis  and 
opposed  by  Mr.  Williams  Wynne.)     As  the  law  now  stands, 
the  fate  of  a  ministry,  or  of  the  succession^  or  of  the  constitn- 
tion,  might  be  decided  by  members  illegally  returned  by  gross 
€5orruption,   hy  intimidation,    by  barefaced   violence.      We   will 
not   say  that   any  thing   like  this   ever  really   occurred,  but  it 
might;  and  Parliament  should  look  to  it  whilst  they  have  the 
power.     The  Commissioners  in  each  commission  should  sit  as  a 
Bench  of  Four.     We  should  see   no  objections  to  putting  any 
other  competent  persons  in   the   parliamentary  commissions  in 
addition  to  the  Judges,  nor  to  this  being  done  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  in  the  preceding  parliament.     In  this  case,  each  member 
should  only  be  entitled  to  vote  for  half  the  number  of  commis- 
sioners required, — an  excellent  mode  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
the   minority;  and  which,  by  the  way,   we  would  apply  to  all 
municipal  aiid  parochial  elections.     Possibly,  some  of  the  forms 
of  the  common  law  might  require  to  be  modified ;  but  such  is 
the  wonderful  good  sense  and  consistency  of  its  system— once  so 
prized,  and  now  in  fast  progress  towards  becoming  as  obsolete 
as  the  Dooms  of   Ethelbert  and   Ina--^that  no  real  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  adapting  them  to  the  peculiar  cases  which 
arise  under  election  laws.     And  we  may  add  more — we  believe, 
and  we  make  the  assertion  most  deliberately — that  there  is  hardly 
a  single  secular  want  of  our  present  age,  which  the  common  law 
system,  wisely  expounded^  would  not  supply.      Let  only  those 
who  are  engaged  upon  the  task,  endeavour  to  be  enabled  to 
reject  all  party  politics,  all  conventional  language,  and,  without 
slavishly  adhering  to  the  forms  of  our  ancient  jurisprudence, 
attempt  to  guide  themselves  by  its  reason — and  all  may  yet  be 
well. 

Note. — A  friend,  from  whom  we  have  received  many  valuable  tnggestiom  and 
much  useful  advice,  and  whom  we  would  most  gladly  quote  by  name  if  etiquette 
permitted  us  so  to  do,  is  still  of  opinion  that  a  good  tribunal  might  be  formed  by  a 

giid  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Four  members  from  each  side  of  the 
ouse  to  sit  de  Se  in  dum — and  in  case  of  equality  of  votes,  each  of  the  four  in  rotation 
to  have  the  casting  vote ;  but  with  an  appeal  in  all  cases  in  which  the  Committee  is  not 
unanimous  to  another  Committee  appomted  in  like  mamier^  members  of  either  Com- 
mittee  to  deliver  their  judgments  as  judges  in  open  Court,  with  their  reasons~-with,  on 
difficult  questions  of  law  or  evidence,  power  to  state  a  case,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
does,  for  the  opinion  and  certificate  of  any  of  ihe  Superior  Courts  in  the  manner 
before  suggested.  We  give  this  opinion  because  it  results  from  one  who  has  had  very 
great  practical  experience ;  but  we  object  to  the  casting- vote ;  and  we  cannot  help  pre- 
ferring the  scheme  which  we  have  suggested,  of  taking  the  matter  wholly  out  of  the 
walls  of  the  House^  and  adjudicating  on  the  spot  by  BirliamentBry  circuits,  as  above 
proposed :  besides  which  the  Committee  plan  does  not  provide  a  remedy  for  what  we 
consider  the  greatest  evil,  namely,  the  opexiing  of  the  Parliament  without  a  previous 
verification  of  tiie  powers  of  the  members. 
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TI7E  beartilj  wish — and  for  more  reasons  than  are  at  first 
^*  sight  obvious — that  the  morbid  sensibility  of  our  Trans- 
Atlantic  cousins  to  the  opinion  of  English  visitors  could  be  mo- 
derated. We  wish  it  for  our  own  sakes  as  well  as  theirs,  for  It 
imparts  to  all  their  intercourse  with  us — whether  literary  or  poli- 
tical— a  jealous  aspect  and  a  captious  spirit^  painful  to  them- 
selves, and  therefore  embarrassing  to  us.  If  we  were  disposed  to 
iSatter  our  own  national  pride>  we  might  represent  it  as  a  kind  of 
involuntary  tribute  to  our  superior  taste  ana  judgment — but  it  is 
a  tribute  of  such  dubious  value  that  we  would  willingly  waive  all 
claim  to  it — 

* it  not  enricheth  us, 

And  makes  them  poor  indeed.' 

The  truth  is«  that  instead  of  being  the  result  of  any  ratLonal  defer- 
^ce  or  good  will  towpirds  the  father-land,  it  has  a  very  ojqposite 
origin,  and  tends  to  directly  contrary  results. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  unreasonable  that  Americans 
of  education  and  good  manners  should  feel  so  painfullyj  as  they 
certainly  do,  criticisms  on  those  .other  classes  which  must  in  aU 
countries  be  expected  to  exhibit  some  coarse  peculiarities — why 
s)u>uld  they  be  more  offended  at  such  observations  than  French  or 
Elfish  gentlemen  are  at  exhibitions  of  the  manners  of  La  Rapee 
or  napping?  The  true  explanation  is,  we  believe^  thai  this  sus- 
ceptibility is  a  natural  effect  of  their  political  institutions.  The 
principle  of  universal  equality  tends  not  only  to  make  society  very 
miscellaneous,  but  it  creates  a  feeling  of  co-partnership,  as  it 
were,  among  all  ranks  of  Americans  in. the  results,  whether  good 
or  bad,  which  foreigners  may  attribute  to  that  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  democracy.  And  this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the 
chief  motives  of  the  peculiar  interest  which  the  English  public 
take  in  the  working  of  the  social  machine  in  the  United  States. 
The  curiosity  on  one  side^  and  the  soreness  on  the  other^  on  many 
topics  apparently  very  trifling,  have  a  deeper  root  than  any  kind 
of  personal  jealousy ;  they  are  in  fact  indications  of  that  natural 
and,  we  will  say,  laudable  anxiety  with  which  all  mankind  are 
now  watching  every  step  of  the  great  experimental  contest  be- 
tween democratical  and  monarchical  government.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  as  the  Americans  are  too  apt  to  suppose,  any  personal 
a,nimosity,  nor  any  desire  to  disparage  their  individual  qualities, 
that  sharpens  the  curiosity  and  criticism  with  which  Englishmen 
are  disposed  to  look  at  their  social  system ;  nor  can  they  reasonably 
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expect  that  we — vrho,  like  themselres,  admit  that  the  test  of  a 
good  fof  m  of  government  is  the  degree  of  citilization^  intelligence, 
comfort,  and  general  happiness  which  it  may  confer  on  the  great 
mass  of  the  people — should  refrain  from  inquiring  pretty  diosflir 
into  the  practical  effect  of  their  political  institutions  on  iiatioaal 
morals  and  manners.  It  is  (mly  by  an  appeal  to  such  facts  thiit 
the  relative  merits  of  the  adverse  theories  can  ever  be  decided. 
American  writers  have  no  scruple  in  observing  pretty  freely  on 
the  aristocratical  manners  of  Europe — how  c^  they  wonder  tha^ 
Europeans  use  the  same  freedom  with  the  democratic  habits  oC 
America?  AH  that  either  party  has  aright  to  require  is  thai 
the  facMt  should  be  told  with  truths  jand  the  argument  conducted 
with  temper. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  are  always  disposed  to  deal  with 
American  topics,  and  while  we  gladly  receive  every  successive 
addition  to  the  facts— however  minute— whiich  may  give  us  a 
fuller  insight  into  their  social  life,  we  have  no  desire  to  see  such 
subjects  satirically  or  even  lightly  tteated.  What  may  be  wrong 
we  cannot  afiect  to  think  right,  nor  can  we  always  repress  a  smile 
at  what  may  appear  ridiculous ;  but  we  are  sincerely  anxious  to 
avoid  on  our  own  parts,  and,  as  far  sis  our  influence  might  go,  to 
discountenance  in  other  writers,  any  idle  or  wanton  offence  to 
their  private  feelings,  or  even  their  national  prejudices. 

Both  Englishmen  and  Americans  should  ccmsider  that  our 
common  origin  and  language,  which  theoretically  ought  to  be 
a  bond  of  moral  contiexion,  are  in  practice  verv  liable  to  pro- 
duce a  hostile  and  jealous  spirit  between  the  two  nations. 
When  a  French  traveller,  however  cynical,  visits  America,  he  is 
aware  that  he  is  visiting  a  foreign  land-*-«nd  feels  no  surprise 
that  the  idiom  and  manners  of  New  York  differ  from  those  of 
Paris;  and  if  he  should  happen  to  make  any  unfavourable  ob- 
servations, they  are  buried,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  foreign  tongue : 
the  busy  men  of  Broadway  neither  know  nor  care  what  the  idlers 
of  Hie  Palais  Royal  mzj  be  scribbling  or  jabbering  about  them. 
But  with  an  Englishman  the  case  is  altogether  di^erent.  The 
identity  of  language,  which  promotes  commercial  intercourse  and 
creates  a  community — to  a  certain  extent— of  literary  taste  and  of 
moral  feeling,  has  a  proportionably  bad  effect  where  anything  like 
a  personal  difference  happens  to  arise.  The  mutual  language 
then  becomes  a  double  weapon — the  common  fountain  overflows 
on  each  side  with  the  waters  of  bitterness.  We  think  that,  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject  on  some  former  occasion,  we  said  that  when 
people  write  or  talk  against  one  another  in  different  languages 
they  are  like  boxers  sparring  in  stuffed  gloves;  but  when  the 
English  and  Americans  squabble  in  their  common  tongue  it  is 

like 
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like  hitting  home  with  the  naked  fist — every  blow  gives  a  black 
eye  or  a  bloody  nose. 

•  It  was  therefore,  we  confess,  with  no  particular  pleasure  that 
we  heard  we  were  to  have  a  [ncture  of  America  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Dickens.  Mr.  Dickens  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  author 
of  some  popular  stories  published  origimJiy  in  periodical  parts — 
remarkable  as*  clever  exhibitions  of  very  low  life — treated  how- 
ever, generally  speaking,  with  better  taste  and  less  vulgarity*  than 
the  subjects  seem  to  promise.  We  must  say,  en  passant,  that  we 
have  very  little  taster  for  the  class  of  novels  that  take  their  heroes 
from  Newgate  and  St.  Giles's.  Even  in  the  powerful  hands  of 
Fielding,  Jonathan  Wild  has  always  both  disgusted  and  wearied 
us ;  but  Fielding  professed  to  have  a  moral  object,  and  pracUcaUy 
his  revelations  may  have  done  good — at  least,  they  never  could 
have  operated  as  an  incentive  to  the  same  class  of  crimes,  which 
is  more,  we  fear,  than  can  be  said  for  some  of  the  novels  and 
dramas  of  the  new  school,  whose  Parnassus  is  a  police-office,  and 
whose  Helicon  the  neighbouring  tap. 

Of  Mr.  Dickens,  however,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  little  or 
nothing  of  this  offensive  character  can  be  charged  against  him — he 
manages  his  most  ticklish  situations  with  dexterous  decency — his 
scenes,  though  low,  are  not  immoral — his  characters  are  original 
without  being  unnatural — the  pleasantry  is  broad,  but  never  inde- 
licate, and  seldom  forced — the  pathos  is  firequent  and  touching,  but 
not  maudlin — and  in  the  peculiar  walk  which  it  has  been  his  taste  or 
his  chance  to  adopt,  he  has,  we  think,  fewer  faults  and  more  merits 
than  any  of  his  imitators  or  competitors.  But  we  must  confess 
that  we  doubt  whether  the  powers — or  perhaps  we  should  say 
the  habits  of  his  mind  —  are  equal  to  any  sustained  exertion. 
His  best  things,  to  our  taste,  are  some  short  tales  published  under 
the  absurd  pseudonyme  of  Boz — in  which  a  single  anecdote, 
lively  or  serious,  is  told  with  humour  or  tenderness  as  the  sub* 
ject  may  require,  but  always  with  ease  and  felicity.  His  longer 
works  owe,  we  are  afraid,  much  of  their  popularity  to  their 
having  been  published  in  numbers.  There  is  in  them,  as  in  the 
others,  considerable  truth,  but  in  the  long  run  somewhat  of 
sameness;  and  the  continuous  repetition  of  scenes  of  low  life— 
though,  as  we  have  said,  seldom  vulgarly  treated — ^becomes  at 
last  exceedingly  tedious.  We  at  least  can  say  for  ourselves  that 
we   followed  the  earlier  portions  of  '  Nickleby,*  as  they  were 

*  Thii,  however,  must  be  talc  en  cum  grano  taUw — for  Mr.  Dickens'g  works  afford  a 
double  exemplification  of  the  differexice  between  dttenbing  vu^ar  olrfeeti  and  dt^ 
Mcribing  vulgarly.  Hit  low-life — bis  Weller,  Noggs,  or  Mantelliju — is  never  vulgar — 
it  is  real ;  but  the  vulgarity  of  his  attempts  at  the  aristocracy — his  lords  and  baronets — 
is  woeful. 
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published^  with  that  degree  of  interest  and  amnsement  which' 
serves  Jo  while  away  what  the  French  so  appropriately  call  '  lee 
momen^  perdus :'  but  it  happened  that  we  did  not  see  the  latter 
half  till  the  whole  had  been  collected  in  a  volume — and  then,  we 
most  confess  that  we  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  through,  in 
this  concentrated  shape,  a  series  of  chapters,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  we  should  have  read,  at  the  usual  intervals,  with'  as  much 
zest  as  we  had  done  their  predecessors.  In  short,  we  are  inclined 
to  predict  of  works  of  this  style  both  in  England  and  France 
(where  the  manufacture  is  flourishing  on  a  very  extensive  and 
somewhat  profligate  scale)  that  an  ephemeral  popularity  will  be 
followed  by  early  oblivion. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  there  is,  we  think,  little  doubt  that 
it  was  Mr.  Dickens's  reputation  as  a  kind  of  moral  caricaturist — 
a  shrewd  observer  and  powerful  delineator  of  ridiculous  pecu- 
liarities in  diction  and  in  manners,  that  suggested  the  idea  of  his 
undertaking  a  voyage  to  America  and  this  consequent  publication. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  American  public  was  considerably  excited, 
not  to  say  alarmed,  at  the  supposition  that  he  was  coming  amongst 
them  with  the  design  of  making  and  preserving  in  a  more  lasting 
form  the  same  kind  of  satirical  sketches  of  Transatlantic  manners 
which  Mr.  Mathews  had  so  ludicrously  dramatized. 

Extravagant  as  it  may  seem>  we  can  assure  our  readers  that 
before  the  publication  of  this  work  we  ourselves  heard  from  a 
most  respectable  person,  well  acquainted  with  America,  a  grave 
and  really  heartfelt  apprehension,  whether  '  Mr.  Dickens's  book 
might  not  counterbalance  all  the  good  that  had  been  done  by 
Lord  Ashburtons  mission  I ' 

But  with  whatever  intentions — whether  serious  or  comic — Mr. 
Dickens  may  have  undertaken  his  tour,  the  result,  we  think,  will 
equally  disappoint  those  who  feared  and  those  who  hoped  that  he 
would  exhibit  the  interior  of  American  life  with  the  same  shrewd 
perception  of  the  ridiculous,  and  the  same  caustic  power  of 
describing  it,  for  which  he  had  become  so  celebrated  at  home. 
In  fact  the  work  has  very  little  of  Mr.  Dickens*s  peculiar  merit, 
and  still  less,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  any  other.  It  seems  to  us 
an  entire  failure;  and  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the 
failure  is  probably  more  creditable  to  his  personal  character 
than  a  high  d^;ree  of  literary  success  might  have  been.  We 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Dickens,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  secret  history  of  his  publication,  but  we  think  we 
can  trace  the  general  insipidity  of  his  work  to  very  honourable 
sources.  He  seems  to  have  been  hospitably  received  into  Ame- 
rican society,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  see  the  painful  anxiety 
which  was,  as  wfe  are  informed,   very  generally  felt   and  very 

clearly 
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clearly  exhibited^  as  to  the  colour  which  bis  picture  of  America 
was  likely  to  take.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  he  may  have 
been  much  embarrassed  between  bis  original  literary  object  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  personal  position — between  sincerity  and  grati- 
tude— and  he  seems  to  have  made,  at  least  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  book,  the  prudent  compromise  of  avoiding  as  far  as  possible 
anything  that  was  likely  to  give  offence.  He  seems  also  to  have 
had  a  delicacy — not  very  usual  amongst  modern  travellers— as  to 
mentioning  anything  whatsoever  about  private  persons,  or  even 
private  life.  No  one  can  complain  in  his  case  of  civilities  ill 
requited — of  privacy  violated-— of  confidence  betrayed.  He  does 
not,  we  think,  mention  one  individual  name.*  He  does  not  afford 
us  the  slightest  glimpse  into  private  society ;  nor  does  he,  that  we 
recollect,  repeat  anything  that  he  saw  or  heard  under  any  roof 
save  those  of  taverns,  hospitals,  or  gaols;  nor  make  mention — 
good  or  bad — of  any  more  interesting  persons  than  the  governors 
of  prisons,  the  captains  of  steam-boats,  the  drive's  of  omnibuses, 
and  the  motley  inmates  of  such  receptacles  and  vehicles.  Now 
this,  with  all  our  approbation  of  Mr.  Dickens*s  principle,  we 
cannot  but  think,  is  carrying  it  rather  too  far.  Wc  cannot  doubt 
that  he  might  have  given  us,  without  any  breach  of  the  laws  of 
hospitality — without  revealing  individual  names,  or  any  circum- 
stances that  could  tend  to  identify  the  parties  of  whom  anything^ 
disagreeable  might  be  said — some  general  idea  of  the  interior  of 
American  society  as  he  saw  it — something  of  the  manners  and 
feelings  of  the  no  doubt  respectable  class  with  which  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  associate — and  of  whom  we  hope  and  believe  he 
might  have  told  much  that  would  have  amused  and  informed  us, 
without  offending  them— at  least  individually.  His  not  doing 
so  tends  in  a  double  way  to  defeat  his  kind  intentions ;  for  such 
extraordinary  reserve  might  lead  to  an  ii^urious  suspicion  that 
he  is  silent  because  he  has  nothing  agreeable  to  tell : — and,  then, 
what  he  has  to  tell — of  such  low  persons  as  he  does  mention — 
is  necessarily  of  a  coarser  yam,  and  gives  to  the  whole  work  an 
aspect  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  American  character — which  a 
little  insight  into  better  society  would  have  softened  and  relieved* 
But  this  strange  and,  as  we  think,  ultra-delicate  determination 
that  it  should  not  be  discoverable  from  his  book  that  he  had  ever 
partaken  of  one  private  meal,  or  even  entered  one  private  house 
(or  not  more  than  one),  has  forced  Mr.  Dickens  to  eke  out  his 
volumes  with  such  common  and  general  topics  as  we  have  had 

•  It  it  hardly  an  exception  that  he  once  xnentioDt  Dr.  Cbanning  as  having  preached 
one  day  when  Mr.  Dickens  could  not  attend  to  hear  him,  and  *  his  dear  friend  Mr. 
Washington  Inring,'  whom  he  accidentally  saw  at  the  President's  levee,  when  be  was 
presented  on  receiving  a  diplomatic  appointment 
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oyer  and  over  agaio  from  other  travellers^  and  by  most  of  them, 
we  think,  better  handled.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exhibit,  by 
extracts,  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Dickens  pushes  the  practice  of 
dwelling  on  certain  classes  of  subjects  which,  we  think,  might  have 
been  much  more  succinctly  treated,  and  of  slurring  over  other 
matters  on  which  we  should  have  been  desirous  to  hear  his  opinion ; 
but  the  following  synopsis  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  first  half  of 
his  first  volume,  including  his  sojourn  at  Boston,  and  of  the  space 
allotted  by  him  to  each  subject,  will  explain  the  manner  in  which 
the  book  has  been  concocted. 

His  visit  to  Boston — the  city  of  all  America  in  which  he 
gives  us  to  Understand— and  we  believe  justly— rthat  society  (in- 
cluding^ of  course,  literature,  manners,  arts,  &c.)  is  on  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  footing,  concludes  with  the  1 42nd  page — and 
these  142  pages  are  thus  occupied : — 

Topics.  Pl^fes. 

'Passage  out' 53 

Cases  of  a  boy  and  girl  in  the  Blind  Asylum         •         .  32 
General  observations  on  prisons,  hospitals^  and  houses  of 

correction  .         .         .  .  «         .  .30 

ReligioD,  its  various  sects  and  influence — including  two 

pages  of  a  sermon  by  a  sailor  turned  preacher   .  .  8 

General  description  of  the  city  of  Boston      ....  6 

Courts  of  law  and  administration  of  justice  •  .  .  5 

Hotels — furniture,  attendance,  style  of  living  in  them     .  2 
University  of  Cambridge — excellence  of  its  professors, 

and  beneficial  influence  on  society  .  .  •  li  lina. 

'  Social  customs'  and  general  modes  of  life  •         .  0       17 

The  ladies,  their  beauty,  education,  moral  quahties,  and 

amusements       ...         •  •         .  •         •  0       14 

The  theatres 0        4 

Appearance  and  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  .  .  .  .  .  .03 

•  Tone  of  Society  in  Boston  *     .  .  .   (not  quite)  0         2 

State  of  literature 0        0! 

Fine  arts 0        0!! 

Material,   moral,  and  political   condition,   occupations, 

manners,  &c.  of  the  various  classes  of  the  people         •  0        0 !  I ! 
Trade,  commerce,  finance,  pubUc  works,  army,  navy,  pro- 
fessions, dress,  equipages,  government,  &c.  &c.  &c.    .  0        0 !!!! 

Of  New  York, '  the  beautiful  metropolis  of  Americay  as  he 
designates  it,  his  account  is  still  more  meagre.  In  the  thirty-nine 
pages  dedicated  to  that  city,  there  is  no  intimation  that  he  ever 
entered  a  private  house,  saw  a  private  gentleman,  or  that  there 
even  exists  any  kind  of  civilised  society — except  what  may  be 
inferred  from  a  couple  of  sentences — to  wit : — 
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*  Tlie  tone  of  the  be^t  society  in  this  city  is  like  that  of  fiiwton  [which  he 
had  dispatched  in  less  than  iioo  lines'^ :  here  and  there,  it  may  be,  wiih  a 
greater  infusion  of  the  mercantile  spirit,  but  generally  polished  and 
refined,  and  always  most  hospitable.  The  houses  and  tables  are  el^ant; 
the  hours  later  and  more  rakish;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  spirit 
of  contention  in  reference  to  appearances,  and  the  display  of  wealth  and 
costly  living.     The  ladies  are  singularly  beautiful.* — vol.  i.  p.  229. 

While  all  that  he  says  on  higher  society  and  intell«cti»il  sub- 
jects is  thus  condensed  into  a  few  lines,  j^e  pagei  are  giTen  to 
gaols  and  lunatic  asylums^  and  all  the  rest,  thirty-three  pag«s> 
are  ottt-of-door  descriptions  of  the  grotesque,  squalid  rabble — 
the  very  refuse,  it  would  seem,  of  humanity — that  swarm  in 
its  streets.  And  even  in  the  description  of  this  motley  crowd 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  or  characteristic ;  for  a  '  mulatto  land- 
lady'  and  a  '  black  fiddler,*  the  main  figures  in  this  New  York 
panorama,  might  be  seen  in  Paris  or  London ; — but  again,  as  at 
Boston,  of  private  life,  of  arts  or  science — literature  or  politics- 
law  or  commerce — public  works  or  individual  enterprise — na- 
tional feelings  or  social  manners — not  a  word.  On  all  such 
topics  bis  account  of  the  '  beautiful  metropolis '  is  as  barren  as 
if  be  bad  been  bivouacking  for  a  single  night  in  some  embryo 
village  of  the  western  wild ;  and  this  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
because  New  York  is  not  only,  as  he  admits,  a  very  remarkable 
city,  hitherto  imperfectly  described,  but  it  has  recently  received^ 
and  is  still  receiving,  a  vast  extension  not  merely  of  commerce  and 
population,  but  of  public  works  of  great  utility  and  magnificence : 
— for  instance — there  is,  we  are  informed,  just  on  the  point  of 
completion  a  very  fine  church  in  the  Gothic  style — a  minstert 
indeed,  we  may  almost  call  it — erected  by  our  Anglican  brethren 
of  New  York  ;  and  there  is,  also  nearly  finished — ^^at  the  cost,  we 
are  told,  of  3,000,000/.  sterling — an  aqueduct  for  conveying  an 
enormous  supply  of  water  from  a  distance  of  above  forty  miles 
into  the  city,  which  rivals  the  solid  utility  of  the  old  Roman  works, 
and  promises  to  vie  in  its  ornamental  details  and  adjuncts  with 
Parisian  splendour.  No  private  delicacy  can  be  alleged  as  an 
excuse  for  his  silence  on  such  objects  as  a  cathedral  and  an 
aqueduct — which,  from  their  importance,  their  character ^  and  the 
taste  in  which  they  are  executed,  seem  to  mark  an  era  in  the 
architectural,  and  even  the  moral,  history  of  the  States.  It  would 
not  have  been  indifferent  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  to  have 
heard  by  whose  suggestion  and  designs,  from  what  funds,  and 
under  what  regulations  and  management  this  great  aqueduct  has 
been  erected  and  is  to  be  maintained ;  and  still  more  interesting 
would  it  have  been  to  have  had  some  account  of  the  stale  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  America — of  the  means  by  which,  and  the 
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oongreg;alion  for  which  so  noble  a  t^nple  has  been  erected.  Instead 
of  anything  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Dickens  tells  us  with  much  detail  that 
be  saw  in  New  York — besides  the  '  mulatto  landlady '  and  '  a 
black  fiddler '—' one  barrel-organ* — *one  dancing-monkey'—* 
and,  he  adds  by  way  of  c^limax,  'not  one  white  mouse.*  All  this, 
we  presume,  is  meant  for  pleasantry ;  but  indeed  the  utter  inanity 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  pages  as  to  all  topics  of  information,  or  even 
rational  amusement^  is  not  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  awkward 
efforts  at  jocularity  with  which  he  endeavours  to  supply  their 
places. 

We  might,  in  return,  be  very  facetious  in  exposing  Mr. 
Dickens^s  bad  taste,  but  we  prefer  seriously  remonstrating  with  hini 
on  nonsense  so  deplorable  that  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  give  one 
other  specimen.  We  have  already  stated  that  of  the  account  of  / 
New  York  a  few  lines  only  are  given  to  a  general  view  of  society 
in  that  city,  while  several  pages  are  employed  on  the  lowest  and 
most  trivial  topics ;  but  our  readers  will  hardly  be  prepared  for 
such  stupid  puerility  as  we  have  now  to  produce.  It  seems  that 
the  streets  of  the  '  beautiful  metropolis '  are  very  much  frequented 
by  pig9.  This  gives  Mr.  Dickens  the  opportunity  of  dedicating 
not  merely  to  pigs  in  general,  but  to  one  individual  and  selected 
pig,  three  pages  of  his  '  American  Notes/  being,  we  calculate,  six 
times  more  iqpace  than  he  has  given  to  the  statesmen,  orators, 
literators,  artists,  and  heroes  of  America  all  put  together : — 

*  Here  n  a  solitary  swine,  lounging  homeward  by  himself.  He  has 
only  one  ear ;  having  parted  with  the  other  to  vagrant  dogs  in  the  course 
of  his  city  rambles.  But  he  gets  on  very  well  without  it;  and  leads 
a  roving^  gentlemanly^  vagabond  kind  of  life ^  somewhat  answering  to 
thai  of  our  club-men  at  home.  He  leaves  his  lodgings  every  morning 
at  a  certain  hour,  throws  himself  upon  the  town,  gets  through  his  day  in 
some  manner  quite  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  regularly  appears  at  the 
door  of  his  own  house  again  at  night,  like  the  mysterious  master  of  Gil 
Bias.  He  is  a  free-and-easy,  careless,  indifferent  kind  of  pig,  having  a 
very  large  acquaintance  among  other  pigs  of  the  same  character,  whom 
he  rather  knows  by  sight  than  conversation,  as  he  seldom  troubles  him- 
self to  stop  and  exchange  civilities,  but  goes  grunting  down  the  kennel, 
turning  up  the  news  and  small-talk  of  the  city,  in  the  shape  of  cabbage- 
stalks  and  offal,  and  bearing  no  tails  but  his  own :  which  is  a  very  short 
one,  for  his  old  enemies,  the  dogs,  have  been  at  that  too,  and  have  left 
him  hardly  enough  to  swear  by.  He  is  in  every  respect  a  republican 
pig,  going  wherever  he  pleases,  and  mingling  with  the  best  society,  on  an 
eqval^  if  not  superior  footing,  for  every  one  makes  way  when  he  appears, 
and  the  haughtiest  give  him  the  wall,  if  he  prefer  it.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  205. 

And  so  on  for  three  pages !  Our  readers  will,  we  think,  excuse 
us  from  producing  any  further  specimens  of  this  species  of  plea- 
santry, and  will  only  wonder  how  any  man,  with  a  tithe  of  Mr. 
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Dickens's  cleverness  and  a  grain  of  tact>  could  publish  such 
trash. 

We  have  already  admitted  that  a  considerable  share  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  failure — for  the  failure  is  unquestionable — may  be  at- 
tributed to  his  laudable  reluctance  to  a))use  the  confidence  of 
private  society,  and  to  the  consequent  necessity  of  filling  up 
his  pages  with — no  matter  what ;  but  we  think  also  that  in  no 
circumstances  would  he  have  written  a  good  book  of  travels. 
Artists  of  the  pen,  like  artists  of  the  pencil,  have  generally  a  style 
which  is  proper  to  themselves,  and  from  which  they  can  seldom 
deviate  with  success :  Jan  Steen  never  could  have  become  a 
Vandyke;  nor  Morland,  another  great  painter  of  pigs,  a  Rey- 
nolds ;  and  the  author  of  '  Pickwick '  and  '  Nickleby '  tnust, 
we  suspect — as  he  indeed  may  well — be  content  with  the  bril- 
liant, though  circumscribed,  successes  of  Boz.  This  opinion, 
to  which  we  had  from  the  first  pages  a  kind  of  instinctive  in- 
clination, has  been  strengthened  by  a  closer  consideration  of 
his  narrative ;  of  which  the  best  parts — or,  to  speak  more  truly, 
almost  all  that  are  tolerable — are  scenes  and  descriptions  in  the 
style  and  character  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Messrs.  Samuel 
Weller  and  Newman  Noggs.  In  stage-coaches,  omnibuses, 
steam- boats,  and  taverns,  he  is  in  his  natural  element ;  he  draws 
them  with  spirit,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  accuracy,  and  in  a 
con-amore  minuteness  and  length  of  detail  that  would  fill  very  well 
the  periodical  number  of  one  of  his  novels^  though  they  occupy 
a  great  deal  too  large  a  space  in  the  canvass  of  a  picture  of  the 
United  States.  The  best  of  these  passages  have  been  so  generally 
quoted  in  the  newspapers,  and  are  moreover  so  disproportionately 
prolix,  that  we  hesitate  about  reproducing  them ;  but  having  ex- 
tracted a  few  of  the  worst  parts  of  Mr.  Dickens's  book,  it  is  but 
fair  that  we  should  endeavour  to  make  room  for  some  of  the  best : 
they  are  of  a  very  slight  texture,  but  they  are  sometimes  curious, 
and  generally  amusing.  We  should  have  given  a  description 
of  an  American  stage-coach  and  its  black  driver,  which  would 
have  astonished  Mr,  Weller,  senior,  but  we  have  seen  it  in  so 
many  papers,  and  it  is,  besides,  so  long — no  less  than  seven  pages 
— that  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  shorter  specimens  : — 

•  Whenever  the  coach  stops,  and  you  can  hear  the  voices  of  the  inside 
passengers;  or  whenever  any  bystander  addresses  them^  or  any  one 
among  them;  or  they  address  each  other;  you  will  hear  one  phrase 
repeated  over  and  over  and  over  again,  to  the  most  extraordinary  extent. 
It  is  an  ordinary  and  unpromising  phrase  enough,  being  neither  more 
nor  less  than  "Yes,  sir;**  but  it  is  adapted  to  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance, and  fills  up  every  pause  in  the  conversation.     Thus : 

*  The  time  is  one  o'clock  at  noon.   The  scene,  a  place  where  we  are  to 
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stay  to  dine  on  this  journey.  The  coach  drives  up  to  the  door  of  an  inn. 
The  day  is  warm,  and  there  are  several  idlers  lingering  about  the  tavern, 
and  waiting  for  the  public  dinner.  Among  them  is  a  stout  gentleman 
in  a  brown  hat,  swinging  himself  to  and  fro  in  a  rocking-chair  on  the 
pavement.  As  the  coach  stops,  a  gentleman  in  a  straw  hat  looks  out  of 
the  [coach]  window : — 

*  Straw  Hat  (to  the  stout  gentleman  in  the  rocking-chair). — I  reckon 
that*s  Judge  Jefferson :  a'nt  it  ? 

*  Brown  Hat  (still  swinging ;  speaking  very  slowly,  and  vrithout  any 
emotion  whatever). — Yes,  sir. 

*  Straw  Hat. — ^Warm  weather,  Judge. 

*  Brown  Hat. — Yes,  sir. 

'  Straw  Hat — ^There  was  a  snap  of  cold  last  week. 

*  Brown  Hat. — Yes,  sir. 

*  Straw  ifai.— Yes,  sir. 

*  A  pause.    They  look  at  each  other  very  seriously. 

*  Straw  Hat. — I  calculate  you'll  have  got  through  that  case  of  the  cor- 
poration. Judge,  by  this  time,  now? 

*  Brovm-  Hat. — Yes,  sir. 

*  Straw  Hat. — How  did  the  verdict  go,  sir  ? 

*  Brown  Hat. — For  the  defendant,  sir. 

*  Straw  Hat  (interrogatively).— Yea,  sir? 

*  Brown  Hat  (affirmatively). — Yes,  sir. 

*  Both  (musingly,  as  each  gazes  down  the  street).  —Yes,  sir. 

*  Another  pause.  They  look  at  each  other  again,  still  more  seriously 
than  before. 

'  Brown  Hat. — ^This  coach  is  rather  behind  its  time  to-day,  I  guess. 

*  Straw  Hat  (doubtingly). — Yes,  sir. 

*  Brown  Hat  (looking  at  his  watch). — Yes,  sir;  nigh  upon  two  hours. 

*  Straw  Hat  (raising  his  eyebrows  in  very  great  surprise). — Yes,  sir! 

*  Brown  Hat  (decisively,  as  he  puts  up  his  watch), — ^Yes,  sir. 

*  All  the  other  inside  Pass9ngcrs  (among  themselves). — Yes,  sir. 

*  Coachman  (in  a  very  surly  tone). — No,  it  a'nt. 

*  Straw  Mat  (to  the  coachman). — Well,  I  don't  know,  sir.  We  were 
a  pretty  tall  time  coming  that  last  fifteen  mile.     That's  a  fact. 

'  The  coachman  making  no  reply,  and  plainly  declining  to  enter  into 
any  controversy  on  a  subject  so  far  removed  from  his  sympathies  and 
feelings,  another  passenger  says  '*  Yes,  sir ;"  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
straw  hat,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  courtesy,  says  "  Yes,  sir  "  to  him, 
in  return.  The  straw  hat  then  inquires  of  the  brown  hat,  whether  that 
coach  in  which  he  (the  Straw  Hat)  then  sits  is  not  a  new  one ?  To  which 
the  brown  hat  again  makes  answer,  "  Yes,  sir." 

*  Straw  Hat. — I  thought  so.     Pretty  loud  smell  of  varnish,  sir? 
'  Brown  f/cU.— Yes,  sir. 

*  All  the  otlier  inside  Passengers. — Yes,  sir. 

*  Brown  Hit  (to  the  company  in  general). — ^Yes,  sir. 

^  The  conversational  powers  of  the  company  having  been  by  this  time 
pretty  heavily  taxed,  the  Straw  Hat  opens  the  door  and  gets  out ;  and  all 
the  rest  alight  also.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  153-156. 
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This  is  good  farce^  and  the  better  because  it  '  savours  strongly 
of  the  reality/ 

It  seems  from  several  passages  that  Mr.  Dickens^  while  tra- 
velling in  those  conveniences^  was  not  very  careful  to  preserve  his 
incognito ;  and  indeed  the  public  curiosity  about  the  celebrated 
Boz  seems  to  have  extended  even  to  what  in  Europe  would  be 
called  the  lower  classes  of  society : — 

'  We  stopped  to  dine  at  Baltimore,  and  after  dinner  took  our  seats  in 
the  cars  for  Washington.  Being  rather  early,  those  men  and  boys  who 
happened  to  have  nothing  particular  to  do,  and  were  curious  in  foreigners, 
came  (according  to  custom)  round  the  carriage  in  which  I  sat;  letdown 
all  the  windows,  thrust  in  their  heads  and  shoulders,  hooked  themselves 
on  conveniently  by  their  elbows,  and  fell  to  comparing  notes  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  my  personal  appearance,  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  1  were  a 
stuffed  figure.  I  never  gained  so  much  uncompromising  information 
with  reference  to  my  own  nose  and  eyes,  the  various  impressions  wrought 
by  my  mouth  and  chin  on  differfsnt  minds,  and  how  my  head  looks  when 
it  is  viewed  from  behind,  as  on  these  occasions.  Some  gentlemen  were 
only  satisfied  by  exercising  their  sense  of  touch  ;  and  the  boys  (who  are 
surprisingly  precocious  in  America)  were  seldom  satisfied  even  by  that, 
but  would  return  to  the  charge  over  and  over  again.  Many  a  budding 
president  has  walked  into  my  room  with  his  cap  on  his  h^  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  stared  at  me  for  two  whole  hours ;  occasionally 
refreshing  himself  with  a  tweak  at  his  nose,  or  a  draught  firom  the 
water-jug ;  or  by  walking  to  the  windows,  and  inviting  other  boys  in  the 
street  below  to  come  up  and  do  likewise ;  crying,  *^  Here  he  is !  '* 
"  Come  on  !  "  '*  Bring  all  your  brothers ! "  with  other  hospitable  en- 
treaties of  that  nature.' 

We  fear  that  few  English  folks  of  a  similar  class  ever  took  the 
same  lively  interest  about  Washington  Irving  as  he  sat  in  a  coach  or 
coffee-room  at  the  White-Horse  Cellar  ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  any  who  did  would  have  shown  it  in  a  rather  less  impressive 
way.  All  travellers  are  agreed  as  to  theyree  and  easy  style  with 
which  every  individual  American  thinks  himself  authorised  to 
catechise,  on  the  most  private  and  personal  details^  any  stranger 
he  may  happen  to  fall  in  with ;  but  this  is,  we  think,  the  first  in- 
stance we  have  met  of  an  actual  imposition  of  hands. 

One  scene^  and  one  only,  as  we  recollect^  in  the  whole  book, 
seems  to  exhibit  some  trace  of  individual  character. 

On  board  a  steam-boat>  plying  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg, 
the  commander  had  chosen  to  admit  a  number  of  passengers  be- 
longing to  another  line  of  conveyance,  which  very  much  crowded 
and  inconvenienced  the  proper  passengers  of  the  boat;  this 
brought  forward  one  individual  who  bad  not  been  before  ob- 
served ; — 

*  A  thin-faced,  spare-figured  man,  of  middle  age  and  stature,  dressed  in 

a  dusty 
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a  dii9ty  drabbiBh-coloured  8uit>  such  M  I  never  saw  before.  He  was 
perfectly  quiet  during  the  first  part  of  the  journey :  indeed,  I  don't 
remember  having  so  much  as  seen  him  until  he  was  brought  out  by 
circumstances,  as  great  men  often  are.' 

At  the  introduction  of  these  extra  passengers — 

*  Our  people  grumbled  at  this,  as  people  do  in  such  cases,  but  suffered 
the  boat  to  be  towed  off  with  the  whole  freight  aboard,  nevertheless ; 
and  away  we  went  down  the  canal.  At  home  I  should  have  protested 
lustily,  but  being  a  foreigner  here,  I  held  my  peace.  Nut  so  this  pas- 
senger :  he  cleft  a  path  among  the  people  on  deck  (we  were  nearly  all 
on  deck),  and,  without  addressing  anybody  whomsoever,  soliloquised  as 
follows: — 

*  "  This  may  suit  yow,  this  may ;  but  it  don't  suit  me.  This  may  be 
all  very  well  with  JDown-Easters  and  Men  of  Boston  raising  ;*  but  it 
won't  suit  my  figure,  no  how — and  no  two  ways  about  thai ;  and  so  I 
tell  you.  Now!  I'm  from  the  brown  forests  of  the  Mississippi,  /am; 
and  when  the  sun  shines  on  me,  it  does  shine — a  little :  it  don't  glimmer 
where  /  hve,  the  sun  don't.  No.  I'm  a  brown  forester,  I  am.  I  ant 
a  Johnny  Cake.  There  are  no  smooth  skins  where  I  live :  we're  rough 
men  there — rather.  If  Doton- Easter s  and  Men  of  Boston  raising  like 
this,  I'm  glad  of  it ;  but  I'm  none  of  that  raising,  nor  of  that  breed.  No. 
This  company  wants  a  little ^an'n^,  it  does.  I'm  the  wrong  sort  of  man 
for  'em,  /  am.  They  won't  like  me,  they  won't.  This  is  piling  of  it 
up  a  little  too  mountainous,  this  is."  At  the  end  of  every  one  of  these 
short  sentences  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  walked  the  other  way; 
checking  himself  abruptly  when  he  had  finished  another  short  sentence, 
and  turning  back  again. 

Mt  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  terrific  meaning  was  hidden  in 
the  words  of  this  brown  forester ;  but  I  know  that  the  other  passengers 
looked  on  in  a  sort  of  admiring  horror,  and  that  presently  the  boat  was 
put  back  to  the  wharf,  and  as  many  of  the  Pioneers  [the  intruders]  as 
could  be  coaxed  or  bullied  into  going  away  were  got  rid  of.  When  we 
started  again,  some  of  the  boldest  spirits  on  board  made  bold  to  say  to 
the  obvious  occasion  of  this  improvement  in  our  prospects,  "  Much 
obliged  to  you,  sir  : "  whereunto  the  brown  forester  (waving  his  hand, 
and  still  walking  up  and  down  as  before)  replied,  "  No,  you  an't.  You're 
none  o*  my  raising.  You  may  act  for  yourselves,  you  may :  I  have 
p'inted  out  the  way.  Dottm- Easter s  and  Johnny  Cakes  can  follow,  if 
they  please.  I  an't  a  Johnny  Cake^  I  an't.  I  am  from  the  brown 
forests  of  the  Mississippi,  /am."  And  so  on,  as  before.  He  was 
unanimously  voted  one  of  the  tables  for  his  bed  at  night — there  is  a 
great  contest  for  the  tables — in  consideration  of  his  public  services ;  and 
he  had  the  warmest  comer  by  the  stove  throughout  the  rest  of  the  jour"* 
ney.' — ^vol.  ii,  pp.  58-60. 

This  also  makes  a  good  comic  scene,  which  is  all  that  Mr. 

*  OowH-EoMters^  Men  of  Boston  raising,  and  Johnny  Caku^  are,  it  seems,  the  con- 
temptuous terms  by  which  the  wilder  men  of  the  West  express  the  very  unfounded 
opinion  that  the  folks  of  the  Eastern  States  are  deficient  in  spirit  and  shrewdness. 
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Dickens  intended ;  but  a  less  sketchy  traveUer  would  probably 
have  inquired  on  what  latent  means  of  redress  the  brown  forester's 
ejaculatory  remonstrances  were  founded — as  his  mere  soliloquising 
up  and  down  the  deck  could  not  have  had  the  tcUismanic  effect  of 
expelling  the  intruders ;  nor  does  Mr.  Dickens  make  any  attempt 
to  explain  the  strange  gratitude  and  humility  with  which  lus 
fellow-passengers  accepted  his  contemptuous  protection,  and 
swallowed  like  sugar-plums  the  insulting  epithets  of  *  Dowm 
Easters*  and  'Johnny  Cakes.'' 

This  leads  us  to  notice^  as  a  remarkable  discrepancy,  that  while 
Mr.  Dickens's  general  statements  are  in  the  highest  degree  comi- 
pUmentary  to  American  society,  every  individual  instance  he 
adduces  has  a  direct  contrary  tendency.  For  instance,  the  hotels 
are,  for  the  most  part,  described  as  very  magnificent  establish- 
ments— but  the  details,  when  we  arrive  at  them,  have  rather  aa 
uncomfortable  aspect     The  hotel  at  Boston, 

*  a  very  excellent  one,  is  called  the  Tremont  House.  It  has  more  gal- 
leries, colonnades,  piazzas,  and  passages  than  I  can  remember,  or  the 
reader  would  believe ;  and  is  some  trifle  smaller  than  Bedford  Square.* 
Very  fine ;  but  the  modes  of  life  in  this  great  establishment  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  a  very  polished  taste. 

*  The  bar  is  a  large  room  with  a  sUme  floor ^  and  there  people  stand  and 
smoke,  and  lounge  about,  all  the  evening ;  dropping  m  and  out  as  the 
humour  takes  them.  There  too  the  stranger  is  initiated  into  the  mys- 
tenes  of  Gin-slingy  Cockiaily  Sangaree^  Mint  Julep,  Sherry-cobbler, 
Timber  Doodle,  and  other  rare  drinks.  The  house  is  full  of  boarders, 
both  married  and  single,  many  of  whom  sleep  upon  the  premises,  and 
contract  by  the  week  for  their  board  and  lodging ;  the  charge  for  which 
diminishes  as  they  go  nearer  the  sky  to  roost.  A  public  table  is  laid  in 
a  very  handsome  hall  for  breakfast,  and  for  dinner,  and  for  supper. 
The  party  sitting  down  together  to  these  meals  will  vary  in  number 

firom  one  to  two  hundred:  sometimes  more Our  bedroom 

was  spacious  and  airy,  but  (like  every  bedroom  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic)  very  bare  of  furniture.^ 

These  and  such  like  uncomfortable  habits  seem  to  prevail 
everywhere.     On  board  the  canal-boat  (vol.  ii.  p.  7) 

*  the  washing  and  dressing  apparatus  for  the  passengers  generally  con- 
sists of  two  jack-towels,  three  small  wooden  basins,  a  keg  of  water  and  a 
ladle  to  serve  it  out  with,  six  square  inches  of  looking-glass,  two  ditto 
ditto  of  yellow  soap,  a  comb  and  brush  for  the  head,  and  nothing  for  the 
teeth,*  Everybody  uses  the  comb  and  brush,  except  myself.  Every- 
body stares  to  see  me  using  my  own ;  and  two  or  three  gentlemen  are 
strongly  disposed  to  banter  me  ou  my  prejudices,  but  don't.' 

*  An  American  critic  might  take  his  revenge  on  Mr.  Dickent,  by  asking  what 
general  provinon  for  cleaning  passengers*  teeth  he  expected  the  steam-boat  proprietors 
to  have  made ;  and  we  may  add  that  we  hare  heard  of  clubs  in  London  that  accom- 
modate  their  members  with  common  combs  and  hair-brashes. 

There 
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There  is  another  peculiaritj  that  former  travellers  have  not  failed 
to  observe^  but  which  naturally  enough  seems  to  have  made  a 
deeper  impression  on  a  man  of  Mr.  Dickens's  facetious  turn — 
we  mean  the  melancholy  monotony  of  manners  and  absence  of 
eveiything  like  gaiety  and  good  humour  that  seems  to  pervade  all 
classes  of  people  and  in  all  circumstances — even  at  table,  where 
the  most  reserved  European  relaxes  a  little  of  his  gravity.  Take, 
as  an  example^  one  dinner  out  of  many  possessing  the  same  cha* 
racteristics — 

*  Nobody  says  anything  at  any  meal  to  anybody.  All  the  passengers 
are  very  dismaly  and  seem  to  have  tremendous  secrets  weighing  an  their 
minds.  There  is  no  conversation,  no  laughter,  no  cheerfulness,  no 
sociality,  except  in  spitting ;  and  that  is  done  in  silent  fellowship  round 
the  stove  when  the  meal  is  over.  Every  man  sits  down,  dull  and 
languid ;  swallows  his  fare  as  if  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers  were 
necessities  of  nature  never  to  be  coupled  with  recreation  or  enjoyment ; 
and  having  bolted  his  food  in  a  gloomy  silence,  bolts  himself,  in  the 
same  state.  But  for  these  animal  observances  you  might  suppose  the 
whole  male  portion  of  the  company  to  be  the  melancholy  ghosts  of  de- 
parted bookkeepers  who  had  fallen  dead  at  the  desk :  such  is  their 
weary  air  of  business  and  calculation.  Undertakers  on  duty  would  be 
sprightly  beside  them  ;  and  a  collation  of  funeral-baked  meats,  in  com- 
parison with  these  meals,  would  be  a  sparkling  festivity.  The  people 
are  all  alike  too.  There  is  no  diversity  of  character.  They  travel  about 
on  the  same  errands,  say  and  do  the  same  things  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  and  follow  in  the  same  dull,  cheerless  round.  All  down  the 
long  table  there  is  scarcely  a  man  who  is  in  anything  different  from  his 
neighbour.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  76,  1*7. 

Nor  were  the  manners  in  other  respects  more  satisfiaictory. 
Some  of  the  company  would  'pile  up  on  one  plate  beet-root, 
dried  beef,  yellow  pickle,  maize,  apple-sauce,  pumpkins,  sweet 
preserves,  and  roast  pig ' — but  those  who  do  not  take  all  these 
dainties  on  their  plate  at  once, 

*  and  who  help  themselves  several  times  instead,  usually  suck  their 
knives  and  forks  meditatively,  until  they  have  decided  what  to  take 
next ;  then  pull  them  out  of  their  mouths,  put  them  in  the  dishy  help 
themselves,  and  fall  to  work  again.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

But  worse,  if  possible,  than  all  this,  is  that  most  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  American  society — which  is  so  nauseous  that  we  are 
reluctant  even  to  allude  to  it,  and  would  rather,  have  confined 
ourselves  to  repeating  Mrs.  TroUope's  modest  observation,  that 
^spitting  is  carried  to  an  excess  that  decency  forbids  one  to  de- 
scribe ;  but  it  forms  so  large  a  feature  in  Mr.  Dickens's  picture, 
and  seems  to  have  increased,  even  since  Mrs.  Trollope  s  visit,  to 
so  monstrous  an  extent,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
Mr.  Dickens  first  mentions  it  in  his  railroad  journey  from  New 
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York  to  Philadelphia^  and  treats  it  with  a  kind  of  levity  and  bad 
taste  which  displease  us  almost  as  much  as  the  subject  of  his 
misplaced  drollery : — 

*  My  attention  was  attracted  to  a  remarkable  appearance  issuing  from 
the  windows  of  the  gentlemen's  car  immediately  in  front  of  us,  which  I 
supposed  for  some  time  was  occasioned  by  a  number  of  industrious 
persons  inside,  ripping  open  feather-beds,  and  giving  the  feathers  to  the 
wind.  At  length  it  occurred  to  me  that  they  were  only  spitting,  whidi 
was  indeed  the  case ;  though  how  any  number  of  passengers  which  it 
was  possible  for  that  car  to  contain,  could  have  maintained  such  a  play- 
ful and  incessant  shower  of  expectoration,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand— notwithstanding  the  experience  in  all  salivatory  phenomena 
which  I  afterwards  acquired.' — vol.  i.  p.  233. 

But  it  soon  became  so  serious  as  to  tame,  though  not  quite  sub* 
due,  Mr.  Dickens's  propensity  to  inopportune  pleasantry : — 

'  As  Washington  may  be  called  the  head-quarters  of  tobacco^tinc- 
tured  saliva,  the  time  is  come  when  I  must  confess,  without  any  dis- 
guise, that  the  prevalence  of  those  two  odious  practices  of  chewing  and 
expectorating  began  about  this  time  to  be  anything  but  agreeable,  and 
soon  became  most  offensive  and  sickening.  In  all  the  public  places  of 
America  this  filthy  custom  is  recognised.  In  the  courts  of  law,  the 
judge  has  his  spittoon,  the  crier  his,  the  witness  his,  and  the  prisoner 
his ;  while  the  jiurymen  and  spectators  are  provided  for,  as  so  many  men 
who  in  the  course  of  nature  must  desire  to  spit  incessantly,  in  the 
hospitals,  the  students  of  medicine  are  requested,  by  notices  upon  the 
wall,  to  eject  their  tobacco  juice  into  the  boxes  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  not  to  discolour  the  stairs.  In  public  buildings,  visitors  are  im- 
plored, through  the  same  agency,  to  squirt  the  essence  of  their  quids,  or 
*'  plugs,"  as  I  have  heard  them  called  by  gentlemen  learned  in  uds  kind 
of  sweetmeat^  into  the  national  spittoons,  and  not  about  the  bases  of  the 
marble  columns.  But  in  some  parts  this  custom  is  inseparably  mixed 
up  with  every  meed  and  morning  call^  and  with  all  the  transactions  of 
social  life.  The  stranger,  who  follows  in  tlie  track  I  took  myself,  will 
find  it  in  its  full  bloom  and  glory,  luxuriant  in  all  its  alarming  reckless- 
ness, at  Washington.  And  lethim  not  persuade  himself  (as  I  once  did, 
to  my  shame)  that  previous  tourists  have  exaggerated  its  extent.  The 
thing  itself  is  an  exaggeration  of  nastiness,  which  cannot  be  outdone.* 

Even  in  the  legislative  assemblies  it  seems  to  be  at  least  as  bad 
as  in  the  times  when  *  decency  forbade '  Mrs.  TroUope  to  describe 
it.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  294.)  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  become  a 
habit  as  strong  and  irresistible  as  opium-eating  in  Turkey,  and 
more  so  than  the  worst  and  most  degraded  cases  of  dram-drinking 
amongst  us.  In  that  most  extraordinary  case  of  the  Somers 
national  brig-of-war  which  is  now  under  examination,  amidst  a 
crowd  of  more  awful  circumstances,  we  observe  that  the  Com- 
mander stopped  the  tobacco  of  the  suspected  mutineers,  and  that 
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under  this  infliction  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Spencer^  the  alleged  leader 
of  the  enterprise — who  is  represented  as  haring  planned  murder 
and  mutiny,  and  faced  danger  and  death  with  the  most  stoical 
•eremty<>--aank  at  once  into  feminine  weakness  :-^ 

*  Having  observed,'  says  Cctptain  Mackenzie  in  the  UHmderful  narra- 
tm  which  he  has  given  of  the  affair^  'that  Spencer  wsjb  endeavouring 
to  hold  intdligence  with  some  of  them,  I  directed  the  faces  of  the 
pi%K>uers  to  be  turned  aft,  and  that  no  tobacco  should  be  allowed  them 
when  the  supply  they  had  upon  their  persons  at  the  time  of  their  arrest 
should  be  exhausted.  I  told  them  that  I  would  see  that  they  had  every- 
thing necessary  for  their  comfort;  that  each  should  have  his  ration; 
that  they  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  everything  necessary  for 
their  health  and  convenience.  But  I  told  them  that  tobacco  was  only 
a  stimulant,  and  that,  as  /  wished  their  minds  to  become  as  quiet  and 
tranquil  as  possible — [he  meaning  to  hang  them  up  at  his  leisure^  with- 
out any  form  of  trial] — I  could  not  allow  them  to  use  it. 

-  The  day  after  Spencer's  tobacco  was  stopped,  his  spirit  gave  way. 
He  would  sit  for  a  long  time  with  his  face  buried  in  his  cloak,  and 
when  he  raised  his  head  his  face  was  bathed  in  tears.*-*— Cap^  Mjc- 
kenzieU  Narrative,* 

In  shorty  no  place — no  time — no  company — are  exempt  from 
this  abomination.  It  goes  on  night  and  day — abroad  and  at  home 
< — ^in  private  and  in  public — at  the  President's  court — in  risits  of 
ceremony — at  the  dinner-table — in  bed — and  even  in  female 
society.  Mr.  Dickens  tells  us — and  it  is  very  agreeable  to  us  to 
repeat — ^that  there  is  a  very  general  deference  and  respect  to  the 
fair  sex  even  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  men ;  but  be  does  not  say 
whether  habit  has  so  blunted  the  finer  feelings  of  the  American 
ladies^  that  they  are  become  indiiferent  to  this  vile  practice,  which 
we  cannot  but  consider  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  ill  manners  and 
disrespect  towards  them,  not  only  from  its  nastiness,  but  because 
it  obtrudes  upon  them  a  selfish  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  men^ 
in  which  they  cannot  participate.  In  short,  we  must  confess  that 
we  cannot  understand  how  society  affecting  to  call  itself  civilized 
can  tolerate  s5  filthy  a  nuisance. 

To  the  unfavourable  impressions  that  all  these  details  must  give 
of  American  society,  there  is  one  obvious  palliative  answer, — 
namely,  that  similar  stories  might  be  told  of  any  similar  class  of 
persons  in  Europe ;  and  that  it  is  as  unjust  to  measure  American 
manners  by  the  standard  of  stage-coaches  and  public-houses,  as  it 

*  This  Captain  Alexander  SUdeU  Mackenzie  is,  it  aeema,  the  *  Youn^  ^mertcan,^ 
-whoie  *  Ygar  m  Spain '  was  so  favourably  noticed  in  our  64th  vol.  p.  d2L  Nothing  in 
the  tone  or  sentiments  of  that  work  could  have  led  us  to  anticipate  such  a  spirit  of  cold- 
blooded and  canting  cruelty  as  this,  his  ottm  exculpatory  narrative,  seems  to  us  to  ex- 
hibit. We,  and  we  believe  we  may  say  the  whole  civilised  world,  await  the  result  of 
this  a£Gur  with  more  painA^  anxiety  than  any  question  of  mere  oaral  discipline  could 
have  created. 
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would  be  in  France  or  England.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some. tvuth 
in  this  observation,  and  it  leads  us  the  rather  to  regret  that  Mr. 
Dickens  has  not  given  us  the  more  favourable  view  which  private 
society  would  no  doubt  have  afforded — ^but  truth  obliges  us  to  saj 
that  this  apology  cannot  at  all  apply  to  the  odious  practice  we  have 
last  noticed ;  and  that  with  regard  to  the  other  offensive  habits,  the 
comparison  with  the  stage-coaches  and  public -houses  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  of  England,  is  not  altogether  just.  In  the  first 
place,  though  we  admit  that  very  coarse  manners  are  to  be  found 
in  large  portions  of  the  population  of  this  as  of  every  country,  we 
think  we  may  assert  that  no  American  traveller  has  ever  seen  in 
any  English  steam-boat,  stage-coach,  or  public-house  such  prac- 
tices as  Mr.  Dickens  complains  of ;  but,  in  the  next  place,  we 
believe  that  the  class  of  persons  who  travel  by  such  public  con- 
veyances are  very  different  in  America  and  England.  Hisre, 
when  you  find  low  manners  it  will  be  in  low  company,  and 
persons  of  a  better  taste  need  hardly  ever  subject  themselves  to 
such  disagreeable  associations — but  it  is  not  so  in  America. 
From  the  nature  of  their  institutions,  and  the  feelings  that  these 
generate,  there  seems  to  be  comparatively  less  private  life  there 
than  we  have  ever  heard  or  read  of  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
and  we  apprehend  that  if  the  best  bred  lady  and  gentleman  in 
America  were  disposed  to  make  the  same  tour  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dickens  did,  they  must  have  used  the  same  conveyances,  and 
fallen  into  the  same  society.  In  fact — and  this  is  our  reason  for 
dwelling  on  so  disagreeable  a  subject — ^these  offensive  manners — 
of  which  the  main  and  worst  feature  is  that  they  arise  from  an 
overweening  egotism  and  a  selfish  disregard  of  the  feelings  of 
others — are  the  natural  consequences 

'  De  ce  reve  d'envieux  qu*on  nomine  Egalite.' 
Such  equality  is,  really,  nothing  but  an  assumption  of  individual 
superiority.  It  is  this  arrogant  selfishness  that  makes  an  Ame- 
rican think  that  he  has  a  right  to  require  every  stranger  he  meets 
to  gratify  his  curiosity  to  any  extent.  It  is  this  that  inflated 
the  Brown  Forester  into  such  loud  contempt  for  '  Down- E asters* 
and  '  Johnny  Cakes, ^  and  deluded  him  into  an  imagination  that 
the  sun  shone  brighter  on  him  and  his  than  on  the  rest  of  man- 
kind :  it  is  this  that  leads  an  American  to  suck  his  own  knife  and 
then  thrust  it  into  the  common  dish — it  is  this  that  soils  a  lady*s 
carpet  and  stains  the  marble  columns  of  the  Capitol  with  saliva — 
it  is,  in  short,  to  this  self-indulgence,  self- flattery,  and  self- wor- 
ship, in  all  things,  great  and  small,  that  we  may  trace,  without 
any  strained  inference,  almost  everything  that  is  offensive  in 
American  manners,  as  well  as  some  graver  imperfections  in  the 
national  character,  to  which  we  must  now  allude. 

After 
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After  Mr.  Dickens  has  concluded  the  too-superficial  narrative  of 
his  tour^  he  adds  a  couple  of  chapters  of  general  remarks  on  Ame- 
rican character  and  manners,  which  seem  to  be  intended  as  a  sum- 
marj  of  the  opinions  which  he  formed  in  those  private  societies  to 
which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  introduce  us  in  the  course  of  . 
his  journej.  One  of  these  chapters  is  dedicated  to  the  subject  of 
domestic  slavery,  on  which  Mr.  Dickens  had  already  indulged  in 
several  occasional  tirades,  which  read  to  us  as  if,  having  reluc- 
tantly bottled  up  his  opinions  on  so  many  other  matters,  he  was 
glad  to  give  them  vent  on  that  of  slavery.  We  trust  we  are  not  less 
sincere — ^we  certainly  are  somewhat  older — enemies  of  slavery 
than  Mr.  Dickens^  but  we  can  by  no  means  bring  ourselves  to 
adopt  the  easy  process  by  which  he  is  inclined  to  account  for  all 
the  worst  features  in  the  American  character  by  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  some  of  the  States. 

He  has  republished  a  collection  of  advertisements  of  runaway 
slaves,  a 

*  catalogue  with  broken  arms,  and  broken  legs,  and  gashed  flesh,  and 
missing  teeth,  and  lacerated  backs,  and  bites  of  dogs,  and  brands  of  red- 
hot  irons  innumerable' — (vol.  ii.  p.  266.) 

which  is,  as  he  says,  'sufficiently  sickening ;*  and  which  forms, 
indeed,  a  sad  commentary  on  the  doctrines  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  professed  by  the  model  republic ;  but  when  *  he  turns  to,' 
as  he  says,  '  another  branch  of  the  subject,*  and  produces  a  cata- 
logue of  murders  committed  during  his  residence  in  Americajt 
some  of  them  not  in  slave  states  and  others  arising  out  of  mere 
political  violence,  we  hesitate  to  attribute,  as  Mr.  Dickens  does« 
these  individual  crimes  to  the  general  demoralization  produced  by 
slavery. 

We  readily  admit — indeed  who  does  not  ? — the  brutalising  tend- 
encies of  a  system  of  slavery  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  cases 
produced  by  Mr.  Dickens  are,  we  think,  much  more  distinctly 
traceable  to  the  political  institutions  of  the  whole  country.  Negro 
slavery  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  worst,  slavery  that  exists  in 
the  United  States.  Here  is  one  extract  from  Mr.  Dickens's 
catalogue : — 

*  Horrible  Tragedy. — By  a  slip  from  the  Southport  Telegraph,  Wis- 
consin, we  learn  that  the  Hon.  Charles  C.  P.  Arndt,  member  of  the 
council  for  Brown  county,  was  shot  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  council  cham- 
ber^ by  James  R.  Vinyard,  member  from  Grant  county.  The  affair 
grew  out  of  a  nomination  for  sheriff  of  Grant  county.  Mr.  E.  S.  Baker 
was  nominated  and  supported  by  Mr.  Arndt.  This  nomination  was 
opposed  by  Vinyard,  who  wanted  the  appointment  to  vest  in  his  own 
brother.  In  the  course  of  debate,  the  deceased  made  some  statements 
which  Vinyard  pronounced  false,  and  made  use  of  violent  and  insulting 
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language,  dealing  largely  in  personalities,  to  which  Mr.  A.  made  no 
reply.  After  the  adjournment,  Mr.  A.  stepped  up  to  Vinyard^  and 
requested  him  to  retract,  which  he  refused  to  do,  repeating  the  offensive 
words.     Mr.  Amdt,  then  made  a  hlow  at  Vinyard,  who  stepped  back  a 

pace,  drew  a  pistol,  and  shot  him  dead 

*  Judge  Dunn  has  discharged  Vinyard  on  badl,^ — voL  li.  p.  268. 

We  need  not  give  more  of  this  catalogue — since^  in  reviewing 
not  long  ago  Mr.  Combe  and  Mr.  Buckingham,  we  quoted  largely 
from  an  exactly  similar  one.  The  whole  picture  is  very  frightful : 
the  instances  of  assassination,  in  various  forms  and  on  various 
pretexts,  are  frequent  and  appalling;  but  we  sec  much  more 
reason  to  attribute  them  to  the  fierce  and  ungovernable  temper 
created  in  the  people  by  the  frequency  and  violence  of  their  poli- 
tical contests,  and  to  a  general  spirit  of  indiscipline  and  disorder 
— which  they  mistake  for  independence — than  to  the  indirect 
effect  of  slavery,  particularly  in  districts  remote  from  slavery  and 
its  baneful  influences.  But,  moreover,  domestic  slavery  is  as  old 
as  America  itself,  and  has  been  (we  hope)  gradually  reduced, 
both  in  extent  and  intensity ;  yet  these  assassinations  were  un- 
heard of  (at  least  very  rare)  under  the  old  regime,  and  they  now 
seem  to  grow  every  day  more  frequent  and  atrocious,  particularly 
in  the  new  States — a  practical  proof,  we  think,  (of  what  might 
have  been  expected  a  priori^)  that  these  bad  passions  and  the 
crimes  they  generate  are  the  result  of  that  restless,  reckless,  and 
insulting  egotism  of  which  we  have  already  given  so  many  speci- 
mens. It  is,  we  believe,  the  republican  Cicero  who  says — and 
higher  moralists  than  Cicero  have  inculcated — that  the  best  guide 
to  moral  improvement  is  to  control,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  sub* 
due  all  violent,  sordid,  and  selfish  passions  and  impulses;  but 
an  American  citizen  seems  to  think  that  a  directly  opposite  course 
is  the  best  proof  of  dignity  and  independence. 

But,  after  all,  it  turns  out  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  of  our  opinion : 
for  in  the  very  last  chapter  he  gathers  courage  to  speak  out  a 
little  more  than  he  had  hitherto  done;  and — after  a  due  pre- 
amble of  compliments  to  his  individual  friends — he  gives  us  as 
unfavourable  a  view  of  the  moral  state  of  society  as  any  former 
traveller,  and  indicates,  not  obscurely  though  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly, that  these  national  defects  are  closely  connected  with 
national  institvtions.  After  stating  generally  that  he  believes  tiie 
American  people  to  be,  *  by  nature,  frank,  brave,  cordial,  hospi* 
table,  and  affectionate,'  which  we  are  satisfied  is  as  true  of  them 
as  it  would  be  of  any  other  nation,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  these 
natural  qualities 

<  are,  however,  sadly  sapped  and  blighted  in  their  growth  among  the 
mass ;  and  that  there  are  injluences  at  work  which  endanger  them  still 
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more,  und  give  but  HUle  present  promise  of  their  hfalihy  restoration^ 
is  a  trath  that  ought  to  be  told.* — vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

Mr.  Dickens's  exposition  of  these  bad  influences  and  of  the 
real  working  of  their  political  institutions  on  private  morals  and 
manners  are  by  much  the  best — as  they  are  almost  the  only 
serious  and  thoughtful —passages  of  his  work;  and  they  come 
with  the  greater  authority  from  one  w^ho  was  evidently  reluctant  to 
find  fault  with  America,  and  by  no  means  unwilling,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  to  disparage  British  institutions.  And  we  should 
have  made  large  extracts  from  them,  but  that  we  have  the  same 
subjects  treated,  very  much  in  the  same  style,  by  an  American 
authority,  which  we  think  our  readers  will  be  more  curious  to  see, 
and  to  which  we  shall  proceed  presently ;  but  we  cannot  conclude 
with  Mr.  Dickens  without  observing  the  force  with  which  he 
directly  charges  whatever  is  most  blamable  in  American  manners 
or  character  to  that  circumstance  which  is  the  most  marked  feature 
— in  a  peculiar  degree  the  child  and  champion — of  her  political 
institutions — a  licentious  and  uncontrollable  newspaper  press.  As 
this  is  a  point  on  which  his  testimony  may  be  considered  as 
peculiarly  valuable,  we  will  quote  his  final  remarks : — 

•  Amone  the  gentry  of  America ;  among  the  well-informed  and  mode- 
rate ;  in  the  learned  professions ;  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench  ;  there 
is,  as  there  can  be,  but  one  opinion  in  reference  to  the  vicious  clmracter 
of  these  infamous  journals.  It  is  sometimes  contended — I  will  not  saj 
strangely,  for  it  is  natural  to  seek  excuses  for  such  a  disgrace-^that 
their  influence  is  not  so  great  as  a  visitor  would  suppose.  I  must  be 
pardoned  for  saying  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  this  plea,  and  that  every 
fact  and  circumstance  tends  directly  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

*  When  any  man,  of  any  grade  of  desert  in  intellect  or  character,  can 
climb  to  any  public  distinction,  no  matter  what,  in  America,  without 
first  grovelling  down  upon  the  earth,  and  bending  the  knee  before  this 
monster  of  depravity;  when  any  private  excellence  is  safe  from  its 
attacks,  when  any  social  confidence  is  left  unbroken  by  it,  or  any  tie  of 
social  decency  and  honour  is  held  in  the  least  regard ;  when  any  man  in 
that  Free  Country  has  freedom  of  opinion,  and  presumes  to  think  for 
himself,  and  speak  for  himself,  without  humble  reference  to  a  censorship 
which,  for  its  rampant  ignorance  and  base  dishonesty,  he  utterly  loathes 
and  despises  in  his  heart ;  when  those  who  most  acutely  feel  its  iajfomy 
and  the  reproach  it  casts  upon  the  nation,  and  who  most  denounce  it  to 
each  other,  dare  to  set  their  heels  upon,  and  crush  it  openly,  in  the  sight 
of  all  men;  then  I  will  believe  that  its  influence  is  lessening,  and  men 
are  returning  to  their  manly  senses.  But  while  that  Press  has  its  evil 
eye  in  every  house,  and  its  black  hand  in  every  appointment  in  the  state, 
from  a  president  to  a  postman ;  while,  with  ribadd  slander  for  its  only 
stock  in  trade,  it  is  the  standard  literature  <rf  an  enormous  class,  who 
must  And  their  reading  in  a  newspaper,  or  they  will  not  read  at  all ;  so 
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long  must  its  odium  be  upon  tbe  country's  head,  and  so  long  must  the 
evil  it  works  be  plainly  visible  in  the  Republic' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  294-296. 

Our  readers  will  now  have  seen  that  however  inferior  Mr. 
Dickens's  work  is  to  those  of  Captain  Hall,  Mr.  Hamilton,*  or 
Mrs.  Trollope,  and  however  different  the  points  of  view  from 
which  these  several  writers  looked  at  the  picture,  he  and  they  all 
arrive  finally  at  the  same  conclusion — a  conclusion  highly  un- 
favourable to  the  state  of  society  in  America.  No  one  supposes 
that  physically  or  mentally  the  Americans  are  inferior  to  their 
European  kindred:  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  they  are 
gifted  with  their  full  share  of  personal  and  intellectual  ad- 
vantages. When  they  come  amongst  us  they  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  ourselves,  and  the  difference,  when  percep- 
tible, has  been  in  many  remarkable  instances  not  unfavourable 
to  them.  It  is  with  no  personal  prejudice,  therefore,  against  the 
Americans,  that  we  dwell  on  the  defects,  the  blemishes,  the  errors 
of  the  national  character.  We  see  in  them  the  result  of  their 
political  and  municipal  institutions — the  fruits,  in  short,  of  a 
despot-democracy,  which  we  believe  to  be  essentially  hostile  to 
the  advance  of  civilisation — ^the  refinement  of  manners — ^the  purity 
of  morals — the  growth  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  human  happiness.  We  believe  that  society,  in  the 
civilised  meaning  of  the  word,  could  not  maintain  itself  in  any 
European  country  under  such  a  system,  and  that  even  in  America 
it  is  visibly  and  rapidly  descending  to  a  lower  scale — that  its 
energies  are  taking  a  most  dangerous  direction,  and  would  pro- 
bably ere  this  have  arrived  at  some  violent  crisis  and  explosion, 
but  for  the  great  safety-valve  of  western  emigration  ;  and  as  that 
resource,  though  inexhaustible  for  many  years  to  come,  is  already 
sensibly  diminished,  the  existence  of  the  federal  republic  is,  we 
believe,  at  least  as  problematical  as  that  of  any  European  go- 
vernment. That  the  great  Anglo-American  people  are  immortal, 
we  gladly  acknowledge — that  they  have  before  them  an  inter- 
minable vista  of  power,  happiness,  and  glory,  we  hope  and  believe ; 
but  not — we  are  equally  convinced — under  their  present  institu- 
tions. 

In  this  conviction — founded,  we  think,  on  both  the  soundest 
theory  of  political  science  and  the  best  attested  experience — ^we 
are  confirmed  by  all  that  we  can  learn  of  the  opinions  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  of  the  republic  themselves — who,  proud  of 
their  country,  glorying  in  its  strength,  and  anticipating  a  vast 
increase  of  its  physical  greatness,  appear  to  entertain  considerable 

*  We  regret  to  say  that,  as  we  are  writing,  we  hear  of  the  decease  of  this  amiable  and 
ingenious  gentleman — a  gallant  soldier,  a  well-read  scholar,  and  a  writer  of  remaikaUe 
terseness  and  elegance.    He  died  at  Pisa  in  December,  1842. 
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anxiety  concerning  its  moral  and  political  condition,  and  espe- 
cially the  fitness  and  efficacy  of  some  prominent  parts  of  its 
present  constitution  for  the  purposes  of  good  government.  We 
have  before  us  'An  Oration  delivered  before  the  Authorities  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  4th  July,  1842,  by  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Education  Board,'  which  seems  to  us  to  be  on 
many  accounts  a  very  remarkable  production.  This  oration  was 
delivered  on  the  grand  national  festival  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Independence^  and  very  naturally  turns  on  the 
political  and  social  consequences  of  that  great  event.  Mr.  Mann 
of  course  looks  at  the  event  itself  with  veneration,  and  its  conse- 
quences with  strong  predilection ;  and  this  renders  his  evidence 
as  to  the  defects  of  the  political  machine  produced  by  that  revo- 
lution the  more  valuable.  Mr.  Mann  looks,  as  we  had  done 
before  we  saw  his  publication,  at  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  '  the  great  experiment  of  the  principle  of  republicanism 
— the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government.*  He  of  course  de- 
cides in  the  affirmative,  but  on  conditions  and  under  limitations 
with  the  help  of  which  we  can  go  almost  the  whole  length  of  his 
opinion.  He  would  have  the  man  intrusted  with  any  share  of 
self-government  educated  (this  is  Mr.  Mann's  main  object)  ad 
hoc — so  as  to  be  duly  impressed  with  the  religious,  social,  and 
political  obligations  of  his  station  in  the  commonwealth ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, the  '  abstract  capacity  of  such  men  for  self-government  * 
it  is  not  for  us  or  any  other  friend  of  representative  government  to 
deny ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr«  Mann^  in  his  honest  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  education,  and  sound  religious,  moral,  and  political 
instruction  among  the  people,  is  led  to  show  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  United  States  does  by  no  means  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions on  which  such  a  popular  government  can  be  safely  based. 
Though  he  is  himself  an  anniversary  orator,  he  begins  by  some 
rather  caustic  observations  on  the  national  vanity  that  exhibits 
itself  in  such  proceedings.  But  hear  him  open  the  real  ques- 
tion : — 

•  The  great  experiment  of  republicanism — of  the  capacity  of  man  for 
self-government — is  to  be  tried  anew,  which,  wherever  it  has  been  tried 
— in  Greece,  iu  Rome,  in  Italy — has  failed  through  an  incapacity  in  the 
people  to  enjoy  liberty  without  abusing  it.  Another  trial  is  to  be  made, 
whether  mankind  will  enjoy  more  and  suffer  less,  under  the  ambition 
and  rapacity  of  an  irresponsible  parliament,  or  of  irresponsible  parties  ; 
under  an  hereditary  sovereign,  who  must,  at  least,  prove  his  right  to 
destroy  by  showing  his  birth— or  under  mobs,  which  are  like  wild  beasts, 
that  prove  their  right  to  devour  by  showing  their  teeth.  A  vacant  con- 
tinent is  here  to  be  filled  up  with  innumerable  millions  of  human  beings, 
who  may  be  happy  through  our  wisdom,  but  must  be  miserable  through 
our  folly. 

VOL.  LXXI.   NO.  CXLII.  2  N  *  lu 
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*  In  this  exigency  I  affirm  we  need  far  more  of  wisdom  and  rectitude 
than  we  posaesa.  Every  aspect  of  our  affairs,  public  and  private,  de* 
monstrates  that  we  need,  for  their  successful  management,  a  vast  acces- 
sion to  the  common  stock  of  intelligence  and  virtue.' — ^p«  3. 

One  of  the  boasted  merits  of  a  republican  government  is  its 
simplicity.     This,  however,  is  not  realised  in  the  United  States. 

*  However  simple  oitr  government  may  be  in  theory,  it  has  proved  in 
practice  the  most  complex  government  on  earth.  It  is  now  an  historical 
fact,  that  more  questions  for  legislative  interposition,  and  for  judicial 
exposition  aud  construction,  have  arisen  under  it  during  the  period  of 
its  existence,  ten  to  one,  than  have  arisen  during  the  same  length  of 
time  under  any  other  form  of  government  in  Christendom.' — p«  5. 

Though  this  may  be  vrith  Mr.  Mann  a  matter  of  regret,  we  do 
not  think  that  it  can  be  one  of  either  surprise  or  complaint.  The 
laws  and  constitutions  of  old  nations  have  grown  up  with  tbem 
and  about  them ;  discordant  principles  and  circumstances  have 
been  mutually  reconciled  and  amalgamated  by  long  experience. 
Not  so  America.  She  was  suddenly  called  on  at  full  growth  to 
extemporise  a  constitution  for  immediate  use,  in  which  old  prac- 
tical habits  were  to  be  subjected  to  new  theories ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that — as  in  France,  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances— there  should  have  been  a  great  deal  of  conflict  and  con- 
fusion in  the  working  of  the  heterogeneous  system.  But  though 
the  cause  be  innocent^  the  result  is — ^we  agree  with  Mr.  Mann — 
a  serious  deduction  from  the  merits  of  the  republican  government, 
and  this  is  more  particularly  felt  in  itB  federal  and  intemationcd 
relations,  which^  as  we  have  lately  seen^  are  in  a  very  complicated 
and  perilous  state  of  legal  uncertainty.  But  much  more  serious 
and  important  is  Mr.  Mann  s  exposure  of  the  means  by  which  the 
government  is  constituted^  and  of  the  utter  practical  failure  of  all 
die  plausible  theories  on  which  it  was  founded : — 

*  The  questions  which  arise  for  decision  are  submitted,  not  to  one 
man,  nor  to  a  triumvirate,  nor  to  a  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  but  to 
millions.  The  number  of  votes  given  at  tlie  last  presidential  election 
was  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half.  When  the  appointed  day  for 
making  the  decision  arrives,  the  question  must  be  decided,  whether 
the  previous  preparation  which  has  been  made  for  it  be  much  or  little, 
or  none  at  all.  And  what  is  extraordinary,  each  voter  helps  to  decide 
the  question  as  much  by  not  voting  as  by  voting.  If  the  question  is  so 
vast  or  complicated  that  any  one  has  not  time  to  make  up  his  mind  in 
relation  to  it — or  if  any  one  is  too  conscientious  to  act  from  conjecture 
in  cases  of  magnitude,  and  therefore  stays  from  the  polls — another,  who 
has  no  scruples  about  acting  ignorantly,  or  from  caprice  or  malevolence^ 
votes,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  former,  decides  the  question  against 
the  right. 

*  The  founders  of  our  government,  indeed,  intended  to  increase  re- 
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sponBibility  by  limiting  the  number  of  its  depositaries  in  the  last  resort 
Hence,  in  framing  thb  constitution,  they  gave  a  two-y ears'  tenure  of 
office  to  the  representatives ;  one  of  six  years  to  senators;  and  of  four 
years  to  the  president :  and,  in  their  contemporaneous  expositions  of  thai 
instrument,  they  declared  that  the  incumbents  of  these  offices,  during 
their  official  term,  should  act  according  to  their  own  best  knowledge 
and  ability,  irrespective  of  the  vacillations  of  party,  or  the  gusts  of  po- 
pular clamour.     Indeed  so  runs  the  oath  of  office. 

*  But,  through  the  practice  of  extorting  pledges  from  a  candidate  be- 
fore the  election — through  the  doctrine,  or  right  of  instruction,  as  it  is 
called,  while  one  continues  in  office — and  emphatically  by  the  besom  of 
destruction  with  which  a  man  who  dares  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment  and  conscience,  against  the  will  or  whim 
of  his  constituents,  is  swept  into  political  annihilation — the  theoretical 
independence  of  the  representative,  senator,  president,  is  to  a  great  ex* 
tent  abrogated.  Instead  of  holding  their  offices  for  two,  six,  and  four 
years,  respectively,  they  are  minute  men ;  and  many  of  them  examine 
each  mail  to  see  what  their  oaths  mean  until  the  arrival  of  the  next.* 
-p.  6. 

Mr.  Mann  goes  on  to  expose  the  fallacies,  both  theoretical  and 
practical^  of  the  doctrine  of  nniver»al  suffrage,  with  some  ori- 
ginality (a  merit  on  so  trite  a  subject),  and  great  truth  and  effect, 
and  turns  virith  some  dexterity  against  themselves  the  arguments 
of  the  antagonists  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy : — 

*  We  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of  a  man's  being  bom  a  ruler  or  law* 
giver,  whether  king  or  peer ;  but  men  are  born  capable  of  making  laws 
and  being  rulers  just  as  much  in  the  old  world  as  in  the  new.  With 
us  every  voter  is  a  rtder  and  a  law-maker^  and  therefore  it  is  no  less 
absurd  to  say  here  that  a  man  is  fit  to  be  a  voter,  by  right  of  nativity  or 
naturalisation,  than  it  is,  in  the  language  of  the  British  constitution,  to 
say  that  a  man  shall  be  sovereign  or  lord  by  hereditary  descent.  Quali* 
fication,  in  both  cases,  is  something  superadded  to  birth  or  citizenship ; 
and  hence,  unless  we  take  adequate  means  to  supply  this  qualification 
to  our  voters,  the  Bishop  of  London  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
may  sneer  at  us  for  believing  in  the  hereditary  right  to  vote,  wim  as 
good  a  grace  as  we  can  at  them,  for  believing  in  the  hereditary  right  to 

RULB.' 

He  then  exhibits^  with  equal  force,  the  practical  effects  of  the 
ballot  system — for  the  introduction  of  which  into  the  British 
constitution  there  used,  not  long  since^  to  be^  proh  pudor !  ao 
annual  motion  in  the  British  House  of  Commons : — 

*  In  a  republican  government  the  ballot-box  is  the  urn  of  fate,  yet  no 
god  shakes  the  bowl,  or  presides  over  the  lot.  If  the  ballot-box  is  open 
to  wisdom,  and  patriotism,  and  humanity,  it  is  equally  open  to  ignorance 
and  treachery,  to  pride  and  envy,  to  contempt  for  the  poor,  or  hostility 
towards  the  rich.  It  is  the  loosest  filter  ever  devised  to  strain  out  im- 
purities.    It  gives  equal  ingress  to  whatever  comes.    No  masses  of 
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selfishness  or  fraud,  no  foul  aggregations  of  cupidity  or  profligacy,  are 
so  ponderous  or  bulky  as  to  meet  obstruction  in  its  capacious  gorge.' — 
p.  9. 

But  be  proceeds  to  wider  and  still  more  awful  views  of  the 
whole  state  of  American  society  : — 

*  When  an  election  is  coming  on»  whether  State  or  National,  then  the 
rival  parties  begin  to  pky  their  game  for  the  ignorant,  and  to  purchase 
the  saleable.  Mass-meetings  are  held.  Hired  speakers  itinerate 
through  the  country.  A  thousand  tireless  presses  are  plied,  day  and 
night.  Newspapers  and  pamphlets  are  scattered  thick  as  snow-fliJces  in 
a  wintry  storm.  Reading-rooms  and  committee-rooms  aie  opened,  and 
men  abandon  business  and  family  to  fill  them.  The  census  is  taken 
anew,  and  every  man  is  labelled  or  ear-marked.  As  the  contest  ap- 
proaches, fraud,  intimidation,  bribes,  are  rife.  Immense  sums  are  spent 
to  carry  the  lame,  to  hunt  up  the  skulking,  to  force  the  indifferent  to  the 
polls.  Taxes  are  contributed  to  qualify  voters,  and  men  are  transported, 
at  party  expense,  from  one  State  to  another.  Couriers  are  despatched 
from  county  to  county,  or  from  State  to  State,  to  revive  the  desponding 
with  false  news  of  success.   •    .    • 

*•  For  the  last  ten  years  such  have  been  the  disastrous  fluctuations  of 
our  National  and  State  policy,  on  the  single  subject  of  the  currency,  that 
all  the  prodigality  of  Nature,  pouring  her  hundreds  of  millions  of  pro- 
ducts annually  into  our  hands,  has  not  been  able  to  save  thousands  and 
thousands  of  our  people  from  poverty ;  and  in  manj  cases,  economy, 
industry,  and  virtue  could  not  rescue  their  possessor  from  want.  .    .    . 

'  During  all  this  time  the  course  -of  our  government,  on  this  and  other 
great  questions  of  policy,  has  been  vacillating — enacting  and  repealing, 
advancing  and  receding,  baffling  all  the  plans  of  the  wisest.   .    •    . 

*  And  this  series  of  disasters,  under  which  we  are  suflerii^,  must 
lengthen  to  an  interminable  train :  those  anxieties  which  the  wealthy 
and  the  educated  now  feel  for  their  purse,  they  must  soon  feel  for  their 
characters,  their  persons,  and  their  families ;  the  whole  country  must  be 
involved  in  wider  and  deeper  calamities,  until  a  mere  noble  and  Chris- 
tian policy  is  pursued.   •    .   . 

*  I  have  shown — if  not  an  incurable,  yet,  unless  cured — a  fatal  malady 
in  the  head  :  1  must  now  exhibit  a  not  less  fatal  malady  in  the  heart. 
/  tremble  at  the  catalogue  of  naHonal  crme»  which  we  are  exhibiting 
before  heaven  and  earth  !  The  party  rancour  and  vilification  which 
rage  through  our  newspaper  press — the  fraud,  falsehood,  bribery,  per- 
jury, perpetrated  at  our  elections,  and  the  spirit  of  wantonness  or  malice, 
of  pride  or  envy,  in  which  the  sacred  privilege  of  voting  is  exercised ! 
The  practice  of  double  votings  like  parricide  in  Rome,  unheard  of  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic,  is  becoming  more  and  more  frequent. 
Although  in  some  of  the  States  a  property -qualification,  and  in  some  even 
a  landed  qualification,  is  necessary,  yet  the  number  of  votes  given  at  the 
last  presidential  election  equalled,  almost  without  a  fraction,  one-sixth 
part  of  the  whole  free  population  of  the  Union.  In  one  of  the  States 
the  number  of  votes  exceeded,  by  a  large  fraction,  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
population,  men,  women,  and  children.    Will  it  not  be  a  new  form  of  a 
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Tepublic,  unknown  alike  to  ancient  or  modern  writers,  when  the  question 
shall  be,  not  how  many  voters  there  are,  hut  how  many  ballots  can  be 
printed  and  put  surreptitiously  into  the  ballot-box  ?  Then  there  is  the 
fraudulent  sequestration  of  votes  by  the  returning  officer^,,  because  the 
majority  is  adverse  to  their  own  favourite  candidates,  which  has  now  been 
done  on  a  large  scale  in  three  of  the  principal  States  in  the  Union !  The 
scenes  of  violence  enacted,  not  onlv  without  but  within  the  Capitol  of 
the  nation ;  and  the  halls,  which  snould  be  consecrated  to  order,  and  so- 
lemnity, and  a  devout  consultation  upon  the  unspeakable  magnitude  and 
value  of  the  interests  of  this  great  people,  desecrated  by  outrage^  and  BH- 
iingsgate,  and  drunken  brawls  (/)  ; — challenges  given,  and  duels  fought, 
by  members  of  Congress,  in  violation  or  evasion  of  their  own  lately-enacted 
law  against  them ;  and  within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  a  proud  and  pro- 
minent member,  from  a  proud  and  prominent  state — the  countryman  of 
Washington,  and  Jefferson,  and  Madison — ^put  under  bonds  to  keep  the 
peacey  like  a  wild,  fiesh-landed  Cahb.  In  two  of  our  legislative  assem- 
blies one  member  has  been  murdered  by  another  member  in  open  day,  and 
during  the  hours  of  session : — in  one  of  the  cases  the  deed  being  perpe- 
trated by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  assembly^  who  descended  from  his 
chair  and  pierced  the  heart  of  his  victim  with  a  bowie-knife, — and  still 
goes  unpunished^  though  not  unhonoured.  What  outbreaks  of  violence 
all  over  the  country ; — the  lynching  of  five  men  at  one  time  at  Vicks- 
burg  ; — the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans, 
lighted  almost  as  with  watch-fires  by  the  burning  of  human  beings; — 
the  riots  and  demolitions  at  New  York,  at  Philadelphia,  at  Baltimore,  at 
Alton,  at  Cincinnati ; — yes,  and  the  spectacle  of  our  own  more  serene 
part  of  the  heavens  crimsoned  at  midnight  by  a  conflagration  of  the 
dwelling-place  of  women  and  female  children !.  .    .   . 

*  And,  in  addition  to  this  barbarian  force  and  lawlessness,  are  not  the 
business  relations  of  the  community  contaminated  more  and  more  with 
speculation  and  knavery  ?  Tn  mercantile  honour  and  honesty,  in  the 
intercourse  between  buyer  and  seller,  is  there  not  a  luxation  of  all  the 
joints  of  the  body  commercial  and  social?'  The  number  of  fraudulent 
bankruptcies;  the  rapacity  of  speculation;  the  breaches  of  private 
trust;  the  embezzlement  of  corporate  fiinds;  the  abscondings  with 
government  property ;  the  malversations  of  government  fiduciaries, 
whether  of  a  United  States  Bank  or  of  a  Girard  College ;  the  repudiation 
of  state  debts;  and  that  other  class  of  offences  which  combines  the  cri- 
minality both  of  fraud  and  force — such  as  the  shooting  of  a  sheriff  who 
attempted  to  execute  civil  process — or  the  burning  of  a  bank  vnth  all  its 
contents^  by  a  company,  of  debtors^  in  Mississippi^  because  their  notes 
Aorf  been  lodged  in  it  for  collection  /' — ^pp.  23-25. 

tf  Mr.  Mann  here  pauses  in  what  he  justly  calls  '  this  terrific 
array  of  enormities/  because,  though  his  catalogue  was  not  ex- 
hausted^ he  refrained  from  noticing  some  other  matters  'ominous* 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  Union — these  being  implicated  with 
party  politics,  from  which  he  had  resolved  to  abstain.  But  has  he 
not  said  enough— *ten  times  more  than  enough — to  j  ustify  the  regret 
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and  apprehensions  with  which  we  look  to  the  progress  and  pro« 
spects  of  a  people,  destined,  beyond  all  doubt>  to  have  a  vast  in- 
fluence on  the  future  destinies  of  mankind  ? 

Mr.  Mann  appears  to  see  no  remedy  for  the  enormons  danger 
that  he  describes  so  forcibly  but  education — and,  theoretically,  he 
is  right ;  an  educated  people  would  not  tolerate  such  a  system  of 
government — but  education  can  be  at  best  but  a  slow  and  future 
remedy,  while  the  evils  are  present,  urgent,  violent,  and  will  far 
outstrip  the  schoolmaster  and  the  lecturer.  But,  moreover,  edu- 
cation is  of  different  degcees — ^the  religious  and  moral  education 
with  which  Mr.  Mann  would  fertilize  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men could  hardly  be  expected  to  reach  the  masses  in  whom  he 
has  shown  all  political  power  to  be  lodged.  Such  an  education, 
indeed,  would  of  itself  constitute  a  species  of  aristocracy — but  we 
doubt  whether  mere  reading  and  writing,  even  if  suddenly  ex- 
tended amongst  the  electoral  body,  would  in  any  considerable 
degree  improve  the  working  of  the  constitutional  machine,  which 
exhibits,  we  confidently  believe,  the  *  terrific  enormities*  deplored 
by  Mr.  Mann — not  because  universal  suffrage  and  the  ballot-box 
are  given  to  tongues  that  cannot  read  and  to  hands  that  cannot 
write — but  because  universal  sufirage  and  the  ballot-box  exist  at 
all.  With  such  elements  there  can  be  iko  good  government. 
Where  or  how  this  great  and  growing  nation  is  to  find  its  remedy 
for  these  fundamental  defects  in  her  organization  we  know  not — 
but  scarcely,  we  think,  by  the  slow  processes  of  education.  It 
may  more  probably  arise  from  the  condensation  of  population, 
the  increased  difficulties  of  emigration,  and  the  rivalry  of  states.  It 
may  be  accelerated  by  accidents  of  war,  of  faction,  of  patriotism, 
or  of  ambition.  We  can  only  express — with  our  best  wishes  for 
her  welfare  and  happiness — our  own  fixed  conviction  that  unless 
they  will  allow  something  in  the  nature  of  an  aristocracy  to  create 
itself  in  the  bosom  of  their  society — some  more  permanent  de- 
pository of  public  opinion — some  more  responsible  guardian  of 
national  character  than  can  be  supplied  by  universal  suffrage  and 
the  hallot-4}ox,  they  can  never  attain  that  stability  and  integrity  of 
public  councils,  public  credit,  and  public  principles  which  are 
essential  to  the  dignity,  the  honour,  the  prosperity,  and,  we  may 
even  add,  to  the  civilised  existence  of  a  people. 
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Art.  XI. — Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper y  Bart, ;  interspersed  with 
Sketches  from  his  Note-books  of  di^ingnished  contemporary 
Characters,  By  Bransbj  Blake  Cooper,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  2  vols. 
8vo.     London,  1843. 

O IR  ASTLEY  was  of  respectable  parentage.  His  grandfather 
^  enjoyed  reputation  as  a  surgeon  at  Norwich.  His  father, 
the  incumbent  of  Yelverton,  in  Norfolk,  afterwards  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  seems  to  have  been  an  accomplished  and,  benevolent 
man.  It  appears  that,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Cowper*s 
'Task^'  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  D.D.,  produced  a  poem  with 
the  same  title :  of  this  we  had  never  before  heard,  nor  indeed  is  it 
now  stated  distinctly  that  it  was  ever  printed ;  but  our  author 
records,  with  natural  pride,  that  Dr.  Parr  preferred  it  to  its  name- 
sake— witness  an  epigram  ex  cathedra : — 

*  To  Cowper's  Task  see  Cooper's  Task  succeed ; 
That  was  a  Task  to  write,  but  this  to  read.' 
This  oracle  will  probably  remind  our  readers  of  a  classical  pro- 
totype—         4  ^JQ  ^^  ^acida,  Romanes  vincere  posse  ;* 
and  some   may   still  hesitate  in  what   manner  to  interpret  the 
*  hum '  from  the  vaporous  tripod  of  Hatton.     To  write  a  good 
poem  must  always  demand  time  and  strenuous  exertion  : 

Ey  fivpioiai  ra  icaXa  yiyveraL  wovoit : 
but  it  seems  a  dubious  compliment  to  tell  a  poet  that  the  read- 
ing of  his  piece  is  Task-work.  Almost  the  only  other  circum- 
stance related  by  our  biographer  to  the  special  honour  of  Parr's 
poetical  favourite,  appears  to  us,  we  must  own,  of  equally  ques- 
tionable character.  It  is,  that  the  vicar  of  Yelverton  drove  to  - 
the  parish-church  every  Sunday  morning  in  a  coach  drawn  by 
'  four  powerful  long-tailed  black  horses.'  If  the  distance  was  not 
unusually  great,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  family  might  as 
well  have  performed  their  sabbath-day's  journey  on  foot;  but 
unless  they  were  all  constructed  on  the  model  of  Cheyne  or  Daniel 
Lambert,  what  pretext  could  there  be  for  putting  more  than  a 
pair  of  the  blacks  to  the  carriage  ?  The  story  says  more  for  the 
Doctor's  living  than  for  his  life. 

His  wife,  an  amiable  and  elegant  lady,  enjoyed  in  her  own 
time  a  literary  reputation  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Norfolk 
Task,  One  of  her  novels,  Fanny  Meadows,  must  have  been 
familiar  to  ourselves  at  some  early  day,  though  we  do  not  pretend 
to  remember  more  of  it  than  the  tide :  of  the  rest,  text  and 
margent,  all  memory  seems  to  have  perished.  Mr.  B.  Cooper 
does  not  intimate  that  he  ever  saw  a  copy  of  any  of  his  grand- 
mother's numerous  works. 
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This  couple  bad  a  large  family  to  fill  their  coach — and  our 
author  devotes  a  lengthy  chapter  to  brothers  and  sisters,  and  even 
sisters-in-law,  before  we  have  a  word  about  Sir  Astley.  We 
rather  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  collateral  details  so  introduced  are 
wholly  devoid  of  interest.  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  might  have 
waited  for  some  fitter  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  the  character 
of  his  own  mother,  of  whom  his  uncle  could  have  seen  but  little ; 
and  his  transcriptions  of  the  epitaphs  of  sundry  infant  Coopers 
would  have  been  inexcusable  had  they  belonged  to  the  blood  of 
Cowper. 

At  last>  after  fifty  pages,  we  reach  the  birth  of  the  hero — 
August  23rd,  1768,  and  his  baptism  'on  the  9th  day  of  the  suc- 
ceeding month,  as  appears  from  the  parish  registers  * — with  the 
Shandean  addition,  that  '  Mrs.  Cooper,  while  pregnant  with  him, 
experienced  more  suffering  than  with  any  of  her  previous  children, 
or  than  she  did  with  any  of  those  bom  after  him.'  Tant<B  molts 
erat  Then  come  copious  particulars  of  the  infancy  and  boyhood 
of  the  future  Sergeant-surgeon.  Our  readers  may  perhaps  be 
satisfied  to  know  that  he  was  a  handsome,  good-humoured, 
spirited  lad,  distinguished  for  the  skill  and  courage  with  which 
he  rode,  first  the  cow,  then  the  pony,  and  in  due  season  one  of 
the  four  black-tailed  horses.  His  village  celebrity,  however,  re- 
sulted chiefly  from  his  audacity  in  climbing  trees  for  birds*-nests, 
and  capering  along  bridge-parapets  or  the  roof  of  the  barn,  for 
mere  sport.  Many  a  page  is  given  to  miraculous  leaps  and 
tumbles^  hairbreadth  escapes,  maternal  alarms,  and  fatherly  re- 
bukes. These  tricks  and  scrapes  were,  as  may  be  guessed,  the 
salient  features  of  a  period  of  idleness — and  he  found  favour  with 
no  teacher  except  a  poor  dancing  Frenchman,  who  included  the 
vicarage  in  his  weekly  peripatetics.  All  this  is  told  with  painful 
minuteness  and  solemnity.  If  Sir  Astley  had  risen  to  eminence 
in  any  department  of  letters,  such  details  might  have  had  their 
curiosity.  Was  it  worth  while  to  exhibit  with  elaborate  circum- 
stantiality that  a  man  who  scarcely  read  anything  had  no  turn  for 
books  when  a  boy  ? 

Let  us,  however,  give  one  specimen  of  his  pranks : — * 

•  A  very  laughable  occurrence  took  place  betwixt  Master  Astley  and  a 

Mr. ,  who  had  an  imbecile  wife,  and  was,  consequentlyy  obliged  to 

manage  his  domestic  affairs  himself.  It  came  to  the  ears  of  Master 
Astley  that  this  gentleman  was  much  inclined  to  take  unbecoming 
liberties  with  his  maid-servants,  and,  resolving  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
this  report,  on  hearing  that  Mr. had  a  vacancy  in  his  establish- 
ment for  a  maid-servant,  Master  Astley  took  the  resolution  of  disguising 
himself  as  one,  and  applying  for  the  situation.     For  this  purpose  he 
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borrowed  a  dress  of  one  of  the  servants  in  the  Doctor's  house,  and,  ac- 
coutred in  her  hahiliinents,  proceeded,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  to 

Mr.  's  house.     Arrived,  he   was  introduced  to   Mr. ,  who, 

pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  supposed  maid-servant,  engaged  her 
for  the  vacant  situation,  and,  indeed,  was  apparently  so  pleased  with  Aer, 
that  he  accompanied  her  part  of  the  way  home,  holding  a  conversation 
till  they  arrived  at  a  stile  where  Ihey  were  to  part.     Previously  to  this 

taking  place,  however,  Mr. endeavoured  to  impress  a  kiss  on  the 

lips  of  his  companion,  when  Master  Astley  suddenly  discovered  himself, 

and  said,  "  Now,  Mr. ,  I  have  often  heard  you  were  fond  of  the 

maids,  hut  I  am  Astley  Cooper ;"  and  then,  bidding  him  good  night, 
said,  ''I  shall  say  nothing  about  it  to  the  Doctor/' ' — vol.  i.  p.  53. 

Strong  attachments  of  every  sort  come  usually  by  slow  growth 
from  obscure  and  unsuspected  beginnings ;  but  it  is  never  so  with 
the  love  of  a  modern  romance,  and  very  seldom  with  the  profes- 
cdonal  devotion  of  a  modern  biography.  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper, 
accordingly,  must  trace  his  uncle's  choice  of  the  surgical  calling 
to  some  one  definite  incident  of  his  early  days ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  he  happened  to  call  at  his  foster-mother  g  cottage  one 
fine  evening,  anno  aetatis  thirteen,  just  after  her  son,  the  playfellow 
of  hischildhood^  had  met  with  a  bad  accident  in  the  reaping-field : 
the  femoral  artery  had  been  cut — the  poor  people  knew  not  how 
to  arrest  the  haemorrhage-— life  was  ebbing  fast  away :  young 
Astley  Cooper  took  a  silk  handkerchief  from  his  neck,  and  bound 
it  so  adroitly  round  the  limb,  that  the  flow  of  blood  was  stopped 
nntil  a  medical  man  reached  the  spoU  To  the  praise  which  this 
presence  of  mind  and  cleverness  of  hand  brought  him,  and  still 
more  to  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  saving  his  humhle  friend  and  com- 
panion, we  owe,  of  course,  the  selection  of  Sir  Astley's  walk  in 
the  business  of  life.  That  the  hiographer  considers  as  indu- 
bitable— his  only  doubts  are,  first,  whether  his  uncle  could  ever 
at  that  time  have  heard  of  a  tourniquet ;  and  secondly,  whether, 
supposing  him  to  have  heard  the  instrument  described,  we  ought 
to  admire  the  less  on  that  account  his  readiness  in  devising  and 
applying  a  substitute.  But  Mr.  Bransby  forgets  two  circum- 
stances, both  of  them  reoHxled  by  himself — to  wit,  that  the  old 
surgeon  of  Norwich,  having  retired  from  practice,  was  an  in- 
mate in  the  vicar's  house  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  old  surgeon's  son,  William  Cooper,  by  far  the 
most  prosperous  and  remarkable  person  in  that  generation  of  the 
family,  was  an  eminent  London  surgeon,  lecturer  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, and  an  annual  visitor  at  Dr.  Cooper's  parsonage  (vol.  i. 
p.  89).  With  such  connections,  but  especially  as  domesticated 
under  the  roof  with  a  retired  practitioner,  how  could  Astley 
have  failed  to  have  his  boyish  curiosity  excited  on  the  subject  of 
surgery  ?     How  unlike  all  other  grandfathers  must  his  hare  been, 
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if  he  had  never  heard  at  least  of  a  toamiquet.  Bnt  is  it  likely 
that  the  old  gentleman  had  so  entirely  dropped  his  trade  as  not  to 
retain  about  him  its  commonest  implements  in  case  of  domestic 
accidents  ?  We  should  be  surprised,  if  the  truth  could  be  ex- 
piscated,  to  find  that  a  tourniquet  had  not  been  among  young 
Astley*s  playthings.  For  the  rest,  we  have  it  in  a  subsequent 
page  from  Sir  Astley  himself,  that  at  Norwich,  two  or  three 
years  later,  he  chanced  to  visit  the  hospital,  and  '  saw  Mr.  Donnee 
operate  (for  the  stone)  in  a  masterly  manner ;  and  it  was  this,* 
he  says,  'which  inspired  me  with  a  strong  impression  of  the 
utility  of  surgery,  and  led  me  to  embark  in  it  as  my  profession.' 
(voL  ii.  p.  421.)  So  much  for  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper's  story  of  the 
foster-brother  s  ligature — 

*•  one  of  those  unaccountahU  occurrences  in  which  an  individual,  by  a 
single  action,  seems  to  display  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  a  principle 
which  it  has  taken  others,  in  the  progress  of  science,  years  to  arrive  at; 
and,  in  this  instance,  seems  to  justify  the  application  to  the  surgeon  of 
the  observation  usuaUy  applied  only  to  the  poet — Nascitur^  non  fii'^-- 
vol.  i.  p.  54. 

Nor  is  the  last  incident  in  Astley 's  Norfolk  history  a  whit  lets 
extraordinary.  It  appears  that  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  con- 
ceived a  tender  admiration  for  a  neighbouring  clergyman's  pretty 
daughter  of  the  same  age ;  and  so  violent  was  the  passion,  that  he 
borrowed,  on  a  false  pretence,  one  of  the  long-tailed  horses,  and 
actually  rode  twenty-four  miles  to  see  his  nymph  and  back  again 
the  same  summer  evening.  Portentoos  exertion !  But  the  bio- 
grapher proceeds: — 

'  What  it  was  that  prevented  this  mdenily  mutual  attachment  from 
leading  to  their  future  union,  their  ages  and  position  in  life  being  so 
similar,  I  never  heard :  their  youth,  and  the  /act  of  their  being  at  so 
early  a  period  separated  from  each  other,  were  probably  the  only  circum- 
stances which  presented  an  obstacle  to  their  apparently  mutual  wishes.' 
—vol.  i.  p.  83. 

Cruel  Mr.  B.  Cooper  affords  us  no  hint  as  to  the  subsequent 
fate  of  the  heroine :  it  is  so  unusual  a  thing  for  a  boy  and  girl  to 
be  enchanted  with  each  other  at  sixteen,  and  yet  not  found  at  six- 
and-twenty  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wife,  that  we  have  reason 
to  complain  of  this  silence ;  but  he  is  too  good  a  biographer  not 
to  make  amends  by  communicativeness  on  topics  apparently  less 
in  his  way : — 

*  During  my  late  visit  to  Norfolk,  I  went  to  this  parsonage,  and  there 
saw  the  very  room^  the  only  one  which  has  not  undergone  alterations 
tmce  that  period^  in  which  Miss  Wordsworth  and  her  father  were  sitting 
when  young  Astley  made  his  appearance  after  his  long  ride.  It  was 
then  used  as  the  dining-room,  and,  small  as  it  is,  the  present  incumbenti 
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B  relative  of  the  late  Mr.  Wordsworth^  informed  me,  that  pers&Hs  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  county,  at  that  iime,  frequently  met  there  and  par- 
took of  fun  relation's  kospitalUy ;  for  Mr.  fFordsworth  was  distin- 
guished for  Ins  potoers  of  conversation^  and  held  a  high  revutaiionfor 
profound  classical  attainments^  as  well  as  solid  worth  of  character. 

But  enough  of  this  nonsense.  In  1784  the  London  snrgreon 
paid  the  usual  visit  at  the  parsonage.  The  biographer  notv  thinks 
fit  to  tell  us  that  this  Mr.  William  Cooper  was  not  only  a  skilful 
practitioner,  but  a  man  of  lively  conversational  talents — that  he 
was  pleased  with  Astley,  and  assured  the  desponding  Vicar  that 
many  a  lucrative  career  had  begun  with  horror  of  book-learning — 
that  Astley  was  captivated  with  his  descriptions  of  Life  in  London 
— and^  finally,  that  a  very  natural  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
uncle,  that  the  nephew  should  be  articled  to  himself  and  accom- 
pany him  to  town^  was  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  family 
party.  The  youth  travelled  to  London  accordingly — but  the  bio- 
grapher is  of  opinion  that,  after  all,  he  had  been  more  smitten 
with  the  probable  freedom  and  gaiety  of  a  metropolitan  existence 
under  the  roof  of  an  agreeable  bachelor  uncle,  than  with  the 
charms  and  attractions  of  anatomical  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  that  the  uncle,  though  very  willing  to  amuse  and 
be  amused  in  the  intervals  of  business,  had  a  profound  respect 
for  Number  one  and  the  main  chance,  and  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  allowing  his  own  interests  or  avocations  to  be  interfered  with 
by  the  domestic  accommodation  of  a  young  gentleman  of  pleasure 
about  town.  We  gather  that  during  several  months  there  was  a 
pretty  constant  succession  of  squabbling  in  the  establishment; 
but  the  connection  received  its  coup  de  grace  from  the  occurrence 
thus  related : — 

'  One  day  he  had  obtained  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and  in  this  dis- 
guise was  walking  about  town,  when,  on  going  along  Bond  Street,  he 
suddenly  observed  his  uncle  advancing  towards  him.  Not  having 
time  to  avoid  meeting,  he,  with  the  utmost  presence  of  mind,  deter- 
mined to  brave  out  the  affair,  should  his  uncle  recognise  him.  Mr. 
Cooper,  divided  between  the  familiar  countenance  and  strange  dress,  for 
a  few  moments  could  not  decide  in  his  mind  whether  it  was  his  nephew 
or  not;  but,  soon  convinced  that  it  was  he,  and  this  one  of  his  pranks, 
he  went  up  to  him,  and,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  commenced  a  some- 
what angry  address  about  his  idleness  and  waste  of  time.  Astley, 
regarding  him  with  feigned  astonishment,  and  changing  his  voice,  replied, 
that  he  must  be  making  some  mistake,  for  he  did  not  understand  to  whom 
or  what  he  was  alluding.  *'  Why,"  said  Mr.  Cooper,  *'  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you  are  not  my  nephew  Astley  Cooper  ?  "     "  Really,  sir,  I 

have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  any  sudi  person.    My  name  is 

of  the th,"  replied  the  young  scapegrace,  naming,  with  unflinching 

boldness,  the  regiment  of  which  he  wore  the  uniform.     Mr.  William 
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Cooper  apologized,  although  still  unable  to  feel  assured  he  was  not  being 
duped,  and  bowing,  passed  on.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  104,  105. 

Very  speedily  after  the  detection  of  this  masquerade^  the  articles 
were  transferred  from  Mr.  William  Cooper  to  Mr.  Cline — and 
Astley,  on  becoming  an  inmate  in  that  great  surgeon's  hou8e> 
appears  to  have  in  good  earnest  resolved  on  no  longer  trifling  with 
tus  position.  He  soon  acquired  favour  with  Mr.  Cline  by  the 
zeal  with  which  he  took  to  the  practice  of  dissection ;  and  his 
genius  for  adventures  displayed  itself  in  the  acquisition  of  subjects 
for  experiment.    Exempli  gratia — thus  writes  a  felk>w-pupil : — 

*  I  recollect  one  day  walking  out  with  him,  when  a  dog  followed  us 
and  accompanied  us  home,  little  foreseeing  the  fate  that  awaited  him. 
He  was  confined  for  a  few  days,  till  we  had  ascertained  that  no  owner 
would  come  to  claim  him,  and  then  brought  up  to  be  the  subject  of 
various  operatU)ns.  The  first  of  these  was  the  tying  one  of  the  femoral 
arteries.  When  poor  Chance,  for  so  we  appropriately  named  the  dog, 
was  sufficiently  recovered  from  this,  one  of  the  humeral  arteries  was  sub- 
jected to  a  similar  process.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  ill-fated 
animal  was  killed,  the  vessels  injected,  and  preparations  were  made  from 
each  of  the  limbs.'' — vol.  i.  p.  \42. 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  follows  up  his  anecdotes  of  this  class  and 
date  by  a  philosophical  disquisition  on  the  use  and  advantage  of 
dissecting  living  animals :  the  chief  argument  being  that 

*  the  surgeon's  hand  becomes  tutored  to  act  with  steadiness,  while  he 
is  under  the  natural  abhorrence  of  giving  pain  to  the  subject  of  experi- 
ment, and  he  himself  is  thus  schooled  for  the  severer  ordeal  of  (grating 
on  the  human  frame.' — vol.  i.  p.  144. 

He  goes  on  to  quote  his  'friend  Dr.  Blundell,*  who  'has  elo- 
quently discussed  thie  question  :* — 

*  Men  (says  he)  are  constantly  forming  the  most  erroneous  estimates 
of  the  comparative  importance  of  objects  in  this  world.  Of  what  im- 
portance is  it  now  to  mankind  whether  Antony  or  Augustus  filled  the 
imperial  chair?  And  what  will  it  matter^  a  few  centuries  hence, 
whether  England  or  France  swept  the  ocean  with  her  fieets?  But 
mankind  will  always  be  equally  interested  in  the  great  truths  deducible 
from  science,  and  in  the  inferences  derived  from  physiological  experi- 
ments.'— vol.  i.  p.  146. 

Now  we  do  not  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  eater  into  the  eloquent 
Blundell's  discussion,  for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
'which  alone  Mr.  B.  Cooper*s  clumsy  narrative  sug^ests%  That  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  dissection  of  living  animals  may  or  may  not 
be  justifiable  under  any  given  circumstances,  but  whether  it  is 
justifiable  in  the  case  of  apprentices  of  "seventeen,  who  have  not 
yet  acquired  any  knowledge  worth  mentioning  from  the  dissection 
of  dead  subjects,  either  animal  or   human.      And   we   believe 
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Mr.  B.  Cooper  may  rest  assured  that  this  question  will  re-* 
ceive  but  one  answer  beyond  the  precincts  of  Guy's.  In  young 
Astley  Cooper's  case  it  is  very  evident  that  '  the  natural  abhor- 
rence of  giving  pain'  was  a  slender  influence.  However,  he, 
ere  long,  under  Cline's  tuition,  became  an  expert  carver,  and 
made  rapid  progress  in  all  the  knowledge  requisite  for  his  p^o* 
fession.  The  biographer  adds  with  regret  that  the  society  of  the 
master's  house  was  less  beneficial  than  his  anatomical  instruction. 
In  later  days.  Sir  Astley  himself  thus  sketched  the  character  of 
Cline : — 

'  Mr.  Cline  was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  of  great  caution,  of  ac« 
curate  knowledge ;  particularly  taciturn  abroad,  yet  open,  friendly,  and 
very  conversationable  at  home.  In  politics  a  democrat,  Uving  in  friend- 
ship with  Home  Tooke.  In  morals  thoroughly  honest ;  in  religion  a 
Deist.  A  good  husband,  son,  and  father.  As  a  friend  sif  cere,  but  not 
active;  as  an  enemy  most  inveterate.' — vol.  i.  p.  9S. 

A  most  amiable  picture  of  a  highly  useful  friend  and  bene- 
factor ! — But  let  that  pass.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper  and  his  worthy 
wife  learned  presently,  to  their  great  grief  and  dismay,  that  their 
son  had  embraced  the  politics  of  his  master  and  his  friends,  Thel- 
wall.  Home  Took«,  and  Co.  Our  author  admits  that  he  took  up 
the  religious  opinions  or  no-opinions  of  the  set  with  equal  docility ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  good  folks  in  Norfolk  were  ever 
at  all  enlightened  on  that  score. 

We  now  begin  to  be  favoured  with  those  '  sketches  of  distin- 
guished contemporaries^  which  eventually  are  found  to  occupy  a 
full  half  of  these  '  Memoirs  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.'  Some  are 
from  the  note-books  of  Sir  Astley — others  from  various  corre- 
spondents of  his  biographer — the  greater  part  by  Mr.  B.  Cooper, 
himself.  The  earliest  subjects  for  this  species  of  dissection  are 
fellow-pupils  at  Mr.  Cline's  —  and  most  elegant  youths,  to  be 
sure,  most  of  them  had  been.     Fqr  instance  : — 

*  Clarke  was  a  singular  character :  he  was  an  admirable  scholar ;  but 
a  very  idle  fellow,  and  never  studied  his  profession.  His  father  died 
during  his  pupilage,  and  left  him  a  thousand  pounds,  and  he  bought  a 
commission  in  the  Royals.  He  drank  hard.  When  in  the  West  Indies 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  Colonel's  daughter ;  and,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  her,  he  became  the  soberest  man  in  the  regiment,  and  the  Colonel 
used  to  point  him  out  as  a  pattern  of  excellence:  so  he  succeeded  in 
marrying  Miss  Duncan,  and  in  imposing  himself  upon  her  father  as  a 
man  of  fortune.  He  brought  his  wife  to  Dublin,  and  was  drunk  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  passage,  &c.  &c.' — [died  in  a  ditch]. 

*  Mr.  S also  lived  at  Mr.  Chine's.     He  was  desperately  in  love 

with  Miss  C ,  who  refused  him,  and  he  went  into  Essex  disconsolate : 

there  meeting  with  a  Mrs.  B ,  a  widow,  he  offered  to  her,  a  fort- 
night after  her  husband's  death,  but  she  said  she  had  been  engaged  three 

weeks. 
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weeks.    Howeyer,  she  jilted  the  man  she  had  promiaed,  and  married 
S '—[ditto].— vol.  i.  pp.  146,  149. 

It  had  been  stipulated  in  the  articles  of  apprenticeship  that 
Cooper  should  be  at  liberty  to  spend  one  winter  at  Edinbui^h— • 
and  he  chose  to  do  so  in  1787 — being  then  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  already  well  advanced  in  anatomy  and  practical  sui^ery.  He 
had  good  introductions,  and,  besides  attending  diligently  on  Dr. 
Cul ten's  medical  course,  Fyfe*s  anatomical  lectures,  and  Black's 
chemistry,  found  time  to  be  a  rather  active  member  of  the  '  Specu- 
lative Society,'  a  debating  club  then  and  afterwards  of  consider- 
able celebrity  and  influence,  which  was  recruited  from  students  of 
all  classes,  and  was  also  indeed  the  favourite  arena  of  as  yet  brief- 
less barristers.  Each  evening  opened  with  an  essay.  The  only 
recorded  one  of  Astley  Cooper's  was  meant  to  demonstrate  the 
non-existence  of  matter — probably  a  Clinical  theory.  The  con- 
nections thus  formed  must  have  been  highly  useful — his  notes 
indicate  some  on  which  any  man  might  have  been  proud  to  look 
back: — 

*  Dugald  Stewart  was  beyond  my  power  of  appreciation, — meta- 
physics were  foreign  to  my  mind,  which  was  never  captivated  by 
speculation ; — ^but  Dr.  Black's  lectures  were  clear,  and  I  knew  enough 
of  the  subjects  he  treated  upon  to  understand  them.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  veneration  with  which  I  viewed  Cullen  :  be  was  then  an  old  man  ; 
physic  may  have  much  improved  since  his  time,  but,  if  Hippocrates  was 
its  father,  Cullen  was  its  favoured  son.' 

'  Fyfe  I  attended,  and  learned  much  from  him.  He  was  a  horrid 
lecturer,  but  an  industrious,  worthy  man,  and  good  practical  anatomist 
His  lecture  was,  **  I  say — eh,  eh,  eh,  gentlemen  ;  eh,  eh,  eh,  gen- 
tlemen— ^I  say,"  &c. ;  whilst  the  tallow  from  a  naked  candle  he  held  in 
his  hand  ran  over  the  back  of  it  and  over  his  clothes :  but  his  drawings 
and  depictions  were  well  made  and  very  useful.' 

*  Adam  Smith  was  good-natured,  simple-minded,  unaffected,  and  fond 
of  young  people.  Lord  Meadowbank  was  a  sharp  man,  something  like 
Wollaston.  Charles  Hope  was  a  man  of  reading,  a  gentleman,  and 
dignified,  and  very  eloquent.' — vol.  i.  p.  171. 

Of  Dr.  Gregory  we  have  some  good  anecdotes  in  this  chapter  — 
the  best  from  the  biographer's  own  recollection — ^for  he,  too,  in 
after-days  was  an  Edinburgh  student. 

*  It  was  the  custom  for  each  professor  to  receive  at  his  own  house  the 
fees  from  the  new  pupils.  One  day  Dr.  Gregory,  thus  engaged,  had 
used  all  his  blank  tickets,  and  was  obliged  to  go  into  an  adjoining  apart* 
ment  to  procure  another  for  a  student  whom  he  left  sitting  in  his  con- 
sulting^room.  The  accumulated  money  was  lying  on  the  table,  and 
from  this  sum,  as  he  was  re-entering  the  room,  he  saw  the  young  man 
sweep  a  portion,  and  deposit  it  in  his  pocket.  Or.  Gregory  took  his  seat 
at  the  table,  and,  as  if  nothing  bad  occurred,  filled  up  the  ticket,  and 
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gave  it  to  the  delinquent.  He  then  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and 
when  at  the  threshold,  with  much  emotion,  said  to  him,  *'  I  saw  what 
you  did  just  now  ;  keep  the  money,  I  know  what  must  he  your  distress ; 
but  for  Grod's  sake  never  do  it  again,  it  can  never  succeed."  The  pupil 
in  yain  offered  him  back  the  money ;  and  the  Doctor  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  this  moral  lesson  produced  the  desired  impression  on 
his  mind.' — vol.  i.  p.  162. 

The  session  over.  Cooper  made  a  solitary  tour  into  the  High- 
lands on  horseback,  and  then  resumed  his  quarters  at  Mr.  Cline's, 
and  the  regular  course  of  his  attendance  at  the  best  schools  in  the 
metropolis.  He  is  said  to  have  attracted  much  notice  at  Edin- 
burgh by  his  superiority  to  the  other  surgical  students  of  similar 
standing— especially  by  the  skilfulness  already  of  his  diagnosis — 
the  fruit  of  watchful  observance  of  Cline's  precepts  and  practice. 
He  now  attended  John  Hunter,  and  that  eagerly,  and  with  vast 
profit. 

In  1789  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital; and  his  time  seems  to  have  been  fully  occupied  in  the 
duties  of  this  office,  and  study  of  his  profession,  until  1791,  when 
Mr.  Cline  paid  him  the  high  compliment  of  procuring  his  nomi- 
nation as  joint  lecturer  with  himself  in  surgery  and  anatomy. 
From  this  date  the  career  was  one'  of  rapid  and  uninterrupted 
advancement.  It  was  by  and  by  found  advisable  to  give  him  a 
distinct  course  of  lectures  on  surgery ;  and  by  degrees,  though  he 
was  not  as  yet  anxious  for  private  practice,  a  share  of  that  also 
came  to  his  hand. 

His  elevation  at  the  hospital  seems  to  have  given  satisfaction  to 
everybody  but  the  eloquent  Dr.  BlundelFs  micle,  Haighton — the 
'  merciless  doctor '  of  the  '  Pursuits  of  Literature.'  *  This  gen- 
tleman, however,  was  soon  appeased  by  his  own  promotion  to 
another  chair,  and  the  social  intercourse  of  the  rivals  resumed  its 
usual  channel.  One  of  our  biographer^s  correspondents  furnishes 
him  with  a  pleasing  after-dinner  anecdote  of  the  period.  Astley 
Cooper  asserted,  inter  pocula,  the  impossibility  of  any  animal's 
surviving  a  certain  operation.  Haighton  took  the  opposite  side — 
the  dispute  waxed  warm.  It  was  terminated  against  Cooper  by 
Haighton's  sending  for  a  pet  spaniel  of  his  own. 

'  He  asked  Astley  to  notice  his  bulk,  his  healthy  aspect,  and  his  good 
keeping,  and,  this  done,  put  a  period  to  his  existence  in  a  moment.  He 
then  at  once  demonstrated  the  results  of  a  most  careful  and  rigid  opera- 
tion to  which  the  unfortunate  animal  had  been  subjected  some  three  or 
four  years  preceding  this  denouement.    If  ever  he  had  a  favourite  in  ani- 

*  See  in  Dialogue  Foarlh — 

*  I  spam  unfeelmg  Science — cruel  tales 
Of  virgin  rabbits  and  of  headlen  inaiLi,'  &c. ; 
with  the  long  note  about  Spalanzani  and  other  amateur-butchera. 
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mal  Kfe,  this  poor  dog  was  one :  his  Tendo  Achillis  had  been  cut  asunder ; 
his  Femoral  artery  had  been  left  to  nature's  curative  process,  having 
been  subjected  to  operation;  and  hi% Recurrent  nerve  (a  nerve  connected 
with  the  power  of  voice)  had  been  divided, — I  rather  think,  to  prevent 
his  making  known  his  subsequent  su£FeringB ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said 
the  faithfiil  animal  had  fairly  won  his  honours.  But  to  confute  a  rival 
iu  a  question  of  science  and  physiology,  my  much-valued  old  friend  and 
master  made  not  the  slightest  scruple  to  sacrifice  the  only  animal  I  ever 
knew  him  to  be  in  the  least  degree  attached  to.  With  all  his  foibles, 
and  they  were  all  of  a  little  and  trifling  nature.  Dr.  Haighton  was  a 
most  superior  man  in  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  the 
human  structure.' — vol.  i.  pp.  201,  202. 

This  hellish  story  immediately  precedes  the  tender  one  of 
Astley  Cooper's  courtship.  Miss  Anne  Cock  (we  believe  a  hand- 
some and  clever  lady)  was  the  daughter  of  an  intimate  friend  of 
Cline's,  a  rich  retired  merchant,  inhabiting  a  villa  at  Tottenham. 
Thither  Cline  often  went  on  Sunday — his  favourite  pupil  occa- 
sionally accompanied  him.  The  care  of  Mr.  Cock,  during  a  fit 
of  gout,  was  principally  devolved  on  the  young  surgeon — and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  the  consequences.  Towards  the  end 
of  1791  the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  when  Mr.  Cock  was  taken 
ill — so  ill,  that  his  intended  son-in-law  had  to  announce  the  total 
absence  of  hope.  The  old  man  received  the  intelligence  with 
calmness,  called  for  his  cash-book,  summed  up  the  current  page, 
'  to  save  his  executor  trouble,*  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  Cooper 
and  Miss  Anne.  He  died  the  very  day  that  had  been  settled  for 
the  marriage,  November  the  2ist.  Mr.  Bransby  must  give  the 
rest  of  the  romance. 

'  A  short  time  subsequoit  to  this  bereavement  the  friends  of  the  young 
people  considered  it  advantageous  that  their  marriage  should  be  no 
longer  deferred.  In  December  a  christening  was  to  take  place  from  the 
house  of  Mr.  Cline,  and  he  thought  that  this  would  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  his  young  friends  to  be  united,  without  attracting  much 
observation,  as  they  might  join  with  the  christening  party  on  its  way  to 
church.  The  marriage  was  solemnized,  and  they  afterwards  retired,  as 
if  they  had  been  merely  witnesses  of  the  christening.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  Mr.  Cooper  delivered  his  surgical  lecture  with  all  the 
ease  of  manner  which  characterized  him  on  ordinary  occasions;  and 
the  pupils  dispersed  without  a  suspicion  of  the  occurrence.  After  lec- 
ture he  went  to  the  house  in  Jefi^ries  Square,  which  Mr.  Cock,  pro- 
mising to  himself  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  daughter  surrounded  with 
every  comfort,  had  but  a  short  time  before  his  decease  purchased  and 
furnished  for  them.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  208. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  wedding  trip  was  put  ofT  till 
June,  1792;  and  then  the  happy  couple,  neither  of  whom  had 
ever  before  been  on  the  Continent,  proceeded  to  Paris.     They 
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remained  there  during  three  terrible  months — Mr.  Cooper  wit^ 
nessed  the  10th  of  August  and  the  2nd  of  September,  and  many  of 
the  horrors  that  intervened  and  ensued ;  but  though,  in  the  few 
extracts  which  his  nephew  produces  from  his  journal,  he  expresses 
some  disgust  with  the  atrocities  brought  under  his  eye,  they  were 
not  able  to  divert  him  from  the  two  great  objects  of  the  nuptial 
excursion — namely,  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by  attendance  at  tho 
debates  of  the  National  Assembly,  &c.,  and  to  improve  his  pro- 
fessional knowledge  by  comparing  the  Parisian  practice  of  surgery 
with  our  own.  It  must  indeed  have  been  a  very  favourable  season 
for  anatomical  researches  in  the  case  of  a  student  of  his  temper. 
No  scarcity  of  subjects  certainly.  He  seems  to  have  gone  to  the 
hospitals  daily,  being  decorated  with  a  democratic  badge,  which 
ensured  his  personal  safety  in  the  streets,  and  jx)Iitely  welcomed 
in  the  interior  by  some  of  the  leading  surgeons,  of  whom  the 
Journal  has  one  or  two  entertaining  anecdotes :  e.  g. — 

'  I  once  saw  Desault  dissect  out  a  diseased  absorbeDt  gland  from  the 
neck  of  a  boy,  and,  having  succeeded  in  its  removal,  he  began  to  extir- 
pate another ;  but  his  assistant  suddenly  looked  up  in  the  face  of  M. 
Desault,  and  said,  '*  Monsieur,  le  gar^on  est  mort."  The  boy  was 
removed  from  the  operating-table,  but  the  cadavre  was  brought  in  the 
next  day  in  order  to  show  us  that  no  great  vessel  had  been  wounded.' 

He  could  have  learnt  no  lessons  either  of  humanity  or  of 
modesty  in  this  school — though  he  may  have  treasured  up  some 
flourishes  of  dexterity  and  graces  of  the  scalpel. 

Nor  did  his  Parisian  experience  at  all  disturb  Mr.  Cooper  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  'views  which  he  had  imbibed  from  Mr.  Cline 
and  the  talented  but  misguided  men  with  whom  he  had  associated ' 
(p.  218)  :  on  the  contrary,  immediately  after  his  return  he  is  found' 
in  regular  attendance  at  Thel wall's  '  Classical  Lectures.**  And 
Mr.  Travers  bears  testimony  that  he  '  went  a  step  beyond 
Whiggism,  being  an  active  steward  at  the  festival  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Society  of  London,  in  1793.* 

Our  readers  have  by  this  time  discovered  that  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper's  present  work  is  by  no  means  intended  in  the  main  for 
readers  of  his  uncle's  and  his  own  profession.     The  Introduction,  ; 
in  fact,  announces  a  separate  work,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  his-  i 
tory  of  Sir  Astley's  researches  in  anatomy  and  surgery — the  only  '. 
sciences  to  which  he  ever  applied  himself  with  any  zeal — and 
the  development  of  his  skill  as  an  operator.    What  we  now  have  is 
avowedly  that  part  of  his  history  which  must,  in  the  biographer's 
opinion,  be  acceptable  to  all  who  feel  a  curiosity  about  eminent 
men  of  their  own  day,  in  whatever  department  they  may  have 

*  See  'Pumiitsof  Literature'  (notes  34  and  210) — on  the  impudent  wickednew 
of  these  *  Lent  Lectures  *  and  ThelwalVs  <  School  of  Reason.* 
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attained  their  emin^ice.  We  need  not  therefore  offer  many  apo- 
logies for  passing  very  ra^ndly  over  the  strictly  professional  topics 
which  do  find  here  and  there  a  place  in  the  pages  now  before  us. 
There  is,  for  example,  at  the  stage  we  have  now  reached,  a  neat 
enough  disquisition,  by  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  on  the  doctrines  of  John 
Hunter,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  bold  adoption  and  clever 
exposition  of  these  by  Astley  Cooper  contributed  to  fix  public 
attention  on  him,  and,  in  fact,  coupled  with  his  constant  and  most 
skilful  use  of  the  cases  which  his  pupils  might  themselves  trace 
in  the  hospital  at  the  moment,  made  his  fortune  as  a  lecturer. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  that  he  very  soon  took  rank  with  the 
most  instructive  surgical  teachers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  His 
first  appointment  to  the  professorship  at  Surgeons*  College  oc- 
curred in  this  year,  1793 ;  and  he  filled  the  chair  with  such 
applause  that  he  was  re-elected  to  it  by  the  Royal  College,  year 
after  year,  as  long  as  he  could  place  his  services  at  their  disposal. 
Though  still  far  from  pushing  for  private  practice,  the  name  he 
had  acquired  of  course  told  powerfully  in  that  direction  ;  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  century  he  had  reached,  both  as  lecturer  and 
as  practitioner,  an  eminence  with  which  any  man  of  his  standing 
might  well  be  contented. 

The  secret  was  industry.  We  may  see  how  he  felt  this  from 
what  he  writes  about  one  who  added  industry  to  genius  : — 

*  "Mr.  Hunter  was,  as  Lavater  said,  a  man  who  thought  for  himself ; 
but  he  was  more  :  he  was  the  most  industrious  man  that  ever  lived. 
He  worked  from  six  in  the  morning  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and 
sometimes  later.  He  would  stand  over  the  most  minute  object  for  three 
or  four  hours  before  breakfast,  dissecting  and  exploring  it.  His  vast 
'museum  is  a  proof  of  what  industry  can  accomplish,  for  it  contains 
matter  for  aeven  years'  investigation.  He  worked  at  each  thing  for 
himself,  although  he  might  have  heard  about  it  by  his  brother's  lectures, 
or  by  men  who  read  for  him.  I  went  with  him  to  the  dissection  of  a 
Aivhale,  and  he  examined  every  part  for  himself,  caring  nothing  about 
dirt  or  trouble,  and  taking  out  parts  of  the  animal  for  minute  subse- 
quent examination." ' — vol.  i.  pp.  288,  289. 

The  following  statement  from  Sir  Astley's  fee-book  is  curi- 
ous:— 

"  My  receipt,"  says  he,  "  for  the  first  year  was  5/.  5^.  j  the  second, 
26/. ;  the  third,  64/. ;  the  fourth,  96/. ;  the  fiilh,  100/. ;  the  sixth,  200/. ; 
the  seventh,  400/.;  the  eighth,  610/.;  the  ninth,  1100/."  He  himself 
appends  a  remark,  which  sufficiently  shows  his  feeling  on  this  subject : 
— "  Although  I  was  a  lecturer  all  the  time  on  anatomy  and  surgery."  * 

Blessed  with  vigorous  health,  buoyant  spirits,  an  affectionate 
wife,  extending  reputation,  and  yearly  increasing  profits — he  had, 
however,  his  share  of  losses  and  griefs  even  during  this  bright 
early  period.     Above  all,  the  only  child  Mrs.  Cooper  ever  gave 
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hirUi  to  was  so<hi  taken  from  them;  and  this  affliction  seems  to 
have  left  a  deep  trace  behind  it.  Another  sensible  distress  was 
the  expulsion  of  his  friend  Thelwall  from  a  certain  Physical 
Society,  the  majority  of  whose  members  did  not  approve  of  the 
philosopher  s  pertinacity  in  urging  on  their  attention  his  grand 
doctrine  of  Materialism.  Thirdly,  his  practice  was  interrupted 
for  part  of  1798>  in  consequence  of  a  severe  fall  he  had  when 
riding  '  one  of  the  carriage-horses '  in  the  city.  The  head  was 
much  damaged^  and  life  for  some  time  despaired  of  :-^ 

^  Mr.  Cooper  was,  one  morning  afler  the  accident,  when  in  the  full 
belief  that  he  was  about  to  die,  lamenting  to  Mr.  Cline  the  event,  not  so 
much  on  his  own  account,  as  because  it  arrested  a  train  of  professional 
inquiry  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  and  which  he  thought  would 
prove  of  the  highest  public  benefit.  ''  Make  yourself  quite-  easy,  my 
friend,"  replied  Mr.  Cline ;  "  the  result  of  your  disorder,  whether  fatal 
or  otherwise,  will  not  be  thought  of  the  least  consequence  by  mankind." 
The  eager  aspiring  ambition  of  the  young  patient,  and  the  calm  philoso- 
phic coolness  of  his  preceptor,  form  a  curious  contrast ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  anecdote  exhibits  feelings  highly  characteristic  of  each  of  the 
two  parties.' 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  cannot  write  with  a  little 
more  precision.  The  man  who  uses  words  so  absurdly  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  see  things  clearly.  For  '  but  at  the  same  time,*  in 
this  last  sentence,  lege  '  in  other  words.'  The  story  deserved 
better  treatment.     Old  Cline  understood  the  world. 

The  next  great  step,  the  appointment  as  surgeon  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  in  1800,  was  not  unopposed.  Astley  Cooper's  French 
polities  were  extremely  offensive  to  many  of  the  electors;  but 
the  difficulty  was  got  over  by  his  giving  a  distinct  pledge  to  the 
treasurer  that  he  had  '  determined  to  relinquish  the  companion- 
ship and  intimacy  of  his  late  democratical  friends,  and  abandon 
for  the  future  all  participation  in  the  strife  of  politics  and  party.' 

'  His  maxim  became,  and  this  he  never  fiiiled  to  inculcate  in  the  younger 
portion  of  his  acquaintance,  "  That,  as  the  duties  of  a  surgeon  extend 
alike  to  men  of  all  parties  and  views,  it  must  be  most  unwise  for  him  to 
attach  himself  to  any  one  particular  set,  and  thus  render  adverse  to  him 
all  maintaining  contrary  opinions."  * — vol.  i.  p.  298. 

All  this  is  well;  but  we  find  nothing  to  justify  the  biographer  in 
going  on  to  speak  of  '  this  important  change  in  his  political  feel- 
ings *  as  one  that  must  have  given  'joy'  to  his  loyal -hearted  pa- 
rents in  Norfolk.  They  might  well  approve  the  prudence  of  his 
change  in  conduct  He  was  elected  without  further  demur ;  aiKl 
Dr.  Roots  says  strongly,  but  truly, — 

*  From  the  period  of  Astley's  appointment  to  Guy's  until  the  mo- 
ment of  his  latest  breath,  he  was  everything  and  all  to  the  suffering 
and  afflicted :  his  name  was  a  host,  but  his  presence  brought  confidence 
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and  comfort ;  and  I  have  often  observed  thai,  on  an  operating  day, 
should  anything  occur  of  an  untoward  character  in  the  theatre,  the  mo- 
ment Astley  Cooper  entered^  and  the  instrameot  was  in  his  hand,  every 
difficulty  was  ov/ercome,  and  safety  generally  ensued.' 

This  is,  we  repeat,  most  true.  It  was  the  result  of  his  retain- 
ing the  most  perfect  possession  of  himself  in  the  theatre.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  great  actor  in  more  senses  than  one.  His  admi- 
rable manual  dexterity  was  not  more  obvious  than  the  love  of 
display  that  he  brought  to  the  most  critical  of  incisions.  His 
nephew,  we  see,  produces  two  »i:tracts  from  his  note-book,  in 
which  he  says  that  for  certain  classes  of  operation  he  had  *  too 
much  feeling.'  (vol.  ii.  pp.  474-5.)  But  we  believe  no  really 
great  artist  ever  quite  satisfied  himself.  A  satirical  Sawbones 
thus  sung  many  years  ago  : — 

*  Nor  Drury  Lane  ner  Common  Garden 
Are  to  my  fancy  worth  a  farden ; 

I  hold  them  both  small  beer  : 
Give  me  the  wonderful  exploits, 
And  jolly  jokes,  between  the  sleights. 

Of  Astley' s  Amphitheatre.^ 

About  this  time  Cline  removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and 
Cooper  succeeded  him  in  his  spacious  premisses  in  St  Mary  Axe. 
He  of  course  succeeded  also  to  a  great  share  of  Cline^s  city  practice 
— and  that  was  in  those  days  most  lucrative.  As  yet  the  great  mer- 
chants of  London  had  not,  generally  speaking,  abandoned  the  old  cus- 
tom of  having  their  town  residences  in  connection  with  their  places 
of  business.  They  had  comfortable,  sometimes  magnificent,  villas 
within  a  few  miles  ;  but  the  stately  mansions,  with  their  quiet  in- 
terior quadrangles  and  little  patches  of  garden,  approached 
through  massive  folding-doors  from  some  narrow  street  or  lane 
in  the  heart  of  the  traffic  of  this  our  Babylon — mansions  which 
bad  originally,  in  many  cases,  been  erected  and  tenanted  by  the 
nobility  of  the  seventeenth  century — these  were  still  kept  up  in 
splendour,  and  blazed  with  hospitable  light  all  through  the  winter. 
They  are  now,  with  hardly  an  exception,  warehouses — their  mas- 
ters flown  to  the  precincts  of  the  Regent's  Park,  or  Pimlico, 
or  Dr.  Chambers's  favourite  locality,  the  splendid  new  city 
springing  up  on  the  estate  of  the  see  of  London,  towards  Bays- 
water.  In  1800  St.  Mary  Axe  was  about  as  different  from  what 
it  is  in  1843,  as  the  Strand  of  1800  was  from  the  Strand  of  Bur- 
leigh or  Buckingham.  Mr.  Cooper  was  in  the  centre  of  a  most 
intelligent  and  opulent  society ;  and  he  lived  to  regret  the  days 
when  his  dealings  were  chiefly  with  our  merchant  princes.  They 
seldom,  it  seem$,  had  much  loose  cash  about  their  persons;  and 
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•  You  know,'  said  Sir  Astley,  '  when  a  man  writes  a  cheqae^  lie 
can  hardly  make  it  for  less  than  five  guineas.'  By  and  by  he 
became  accustomed  to  munificent  fees.  One  ancient  merchant^ 
Mr.  Hyatt,  when  pronounced  all  right  again,  tossed  his  nightcap 
to  the  surgeon,  who,  bowing  politely,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
on  entering  his  chariot  found  pinned  inside  a  bank-note  for  lOOOi. 
We  doubt  if  any  duke  ever  had  heart  for  the  like  of  this.  It  beats 
even  the  '  big  bag  of  gold '  which  CromweU's  pious  son-in-law, 
Ireton,  when  in  a  scrape,  ofiered  to  old  Hamey.*  Others  regularly 
paid  him  liberal  annuities — a  Mr.  Coles,  of  Mincing  Lane,  for  a 
long  course  of  time  gave  him  600/.  every  Christmas. 

He  was  now  in  high  practice,  and  of  course  thrown  constantly 
into  familiar  contact  with  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the 
time.  His  notes  supply  some  shrewd  sketches  and  some  lively 
anecdotes : — 

*  I  recollect  many  of  the  physicians  of  my  early  time ;  and  they  w«re 
all  empirics.  With  Dr.  Curry  there  was  only  one  organ  diseased,  the 
liver ;  and  only  one  medicine  to  be  prescribed,  calomel.  He  could  not  be 
corrected :  for  if  one  of  his  patients  died,  and  was  examined,  and  Dr. 
Curry  was  told  that  there  was  no  disease  of  the  liver,  he  replied  that 
he  had  cured  it. t  Dr.  Fordyce  was  a  coarse  man,  a  bad  lecturer,  got 
drunk  every  evening,  and,  Mr.  Cline  said,  was  not  over-careful  about 
truth.  He  himself  said  he  was  the  only  Scotchman  he  ever  knew  that 
had  entirely  lost  his  native  dialect ;  and  this  he  would  assert  in  the 
broadest  Scotch  it  could  be  spoken  in.' 

^  Dr.  Fordyce,'  adds  the  biographer,  'was  one  evening,  at  a  late 
hour,  called  to  see  »  lady  of  title  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
suddenly  ill.  Arrived  inthe  apartment  of  his  patient,  he  seated  himself 
by  her  side,  and,  having  listened  to  the  recital  of  a  train  of  symptoms 
which  appeared  rather  anomalous,  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  state 
of  her  pulse.  He  tried  to  reckon  the  number  of  its  strokes,  but  in  vain ; 
the  more  he  endeavoured  to  effect  his  object,  the  more  his  brain  whirled, 
and  the  less  self-control  could  he  exert.  Conscious  of  the  cause  of  his 
difficulty,  in  a  moment  of  irritation  he  inadvertently  muttered  out  an 

exclamation,  'Drunk,  by !'      The  lady  heard  the  remark,  but 

remained  silent ;  and,  having  prescribed  a  mild  remedy,  one  which  he 

*  We  believe  the  handsoiuett  fee  on  record  i»  that  which  Dr.  Dimsdale  of  Hert- 
ford received  from  the  Empren  Catharine  for  inoculating  her  children.  He  had 
12,000/.,  it  is  said  v  besides  a  snuff-box  and  the  rank  of  a  Russian  Baron* 

f  Mr.  B.  Cooper  adds,  <  With  respect  to  himself,  Dr.  Curry  always  believed  he  was 
labouring  under  a  disease  of  the  liver,  and  one  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  for  he  thought 
that  there  was  a  worm  in  Uie  gall-bladder.  The  supposed  attempts  which  this  worm 
every  now  and  then  made  to  effect  its  escape  through  the  duct  created  considerable 
irritation,  and  constituted  one  of  the  Doctor's  hepatic  attacks.  For  these  he  immediately 
flew  to  his  favourite  remedy,  calomel.  The  reason  which  he  gave  for  always  failing  in 
getting  rid  of  the  worm  was  amusing ;  for  he  said  ''  That  directly  the  creature  felt  the 
influence  of  the  mercury  it  ran  back  again  to  its  gall-bladder.'"  1  remember,  when  I 
was  a  pupil  at  Guy's,  that  a  report  prevailed  that  Dr.  Curry  sjjfinkled  calomel  on  the 
meat  in  the  sandwiches  which  lie  ate  for  luncheon.' — vol.  i.  p.  310. 
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inyariably  used  on  such  occasions^  the  Doctor  shortly  afterwards  took  his 
departure.  Early  the  next  morning  he  was  roused  by  a  somewhat  im- 
perative message  from  his  patient  of  the  previous  evening,  to  attend  her 
immediately ;  and  he  at  once  concluded  that  the  object  of  this  summons 
was  either  to  inveigh  against  him  for  the  state  in  which  he  had  visited 
her  on  the  former  occasion,  or  perhaps  for  having  administered  too 
potent  a  medicine.  Ill  at  ease  from  these  reflections,  he  entered  the 
lady's  presence,  fully  prepared  to  listen  to  a  severe  reprimand.  The 
patient,  however,  began  by  thanking  him  for  his  immediate  attention, 
and  then  proceeded  to  say  how  much  she  had  been  struck  by  his  dis- 
cernment on  the  previous  evening  \  confessed  that  she  was  occasionally 
addicted  to  the  error  which  he  had  detected ;  and  concluded  by  observ- 
ing that  the  object  of  her  sending  at  so  early  an  hour  was  to  obtain  a 
promise  that  he  would  hold  inviolably  secret  the  condition  in  which  he 
had  found  her.  *  You  may  depend  upon  me,  madam/  replied  Dr.  For- 
dyce,  with  a  countenance  which  had  not  altered  its  expression  since  the 
commencement  of  the  patient's  story  ;  *'  I  shall  be  silent  as  the  grave.' 
Dr.  Fordyce's  patient  was  a  lady  of  fortune  and  influence,  and  proved  of 
essential  service  to  him,  by  introducing  him  into  the  circle  of  her  ac- 
quaintance.' 

Sir  Astley  says— it  is>  no  doubt,  a  passage  rich  in  innuendo — 
*  Matthew  Baillie  was  remarkable  for  his  kindness  to  the  whole  pro- 
fession, but  especially  so  to  the  junior  members  of  it:  he  knew  his  frown 
could  chill  their  aspiring  hopes,  or  a  oontemptuoua  word  crush  and  de- 
stroy them.  They  had  no  fear  oil  his  seeing  their  patients  without  them« 
as  they  knew  no  word  of  censure  would  escape  his  lips.  He  was  not  aa 
assassin,  who  would  proffer  one  hand  in  friendship  and  stab  in  the  back 
with  the  other.  His  integrity  was  as  remarkable  as  his  consideration 
and  kindness.  The  candour  of  Baillie  was  another  striking  feature  in 
his  character.  It  was  his  cultivation  and  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  numerous  opportunities  in  practice,  which  gave  to  medicine  the 
scientific  character  it  now  holds.' — p.  308. 

But  we  must  return  to  Astley  Cooper  himself^  as  professor  to 
the  Royal  College,  and  surgeon  at  Guy's.  In  his  later  days  he 
used  to  say  that  he  had  instructed  8000  surgeons ;  and,  in  fact, 
not  only  in  every  comer  of  England,  but  almost  in  every  con- 
siderable town  in  the  north  of  Europe^  there  is  at  this  moment 
some  flourishing  pupil  of  his  school.  He  was  a  kind  as  well  as 
careful  master  :  this  is  apparent  from  all  the  reports,  without  ex- 
ception, with  which  his  biographer  has  been  favoured  by  those 
who  had  sat  at  his  feet,  especially  those  who  had  been  his  dressers^ 
assistants  in  the  hospital,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  had  '  carried  a  box 
under  Cooper.'  The  most  valuable  of  these  reports  comes  from 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them  all,  Mr.  Travers ;  but  it  is 
far  too  long  to  be  copied  here.  By  a  few  sentences,  however, 
and  especially  by  one  happy  phrase,  which  we  mark  with  italics, 
be  sets  the  man  before  us  to  the  life  : — 
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*  Astley  Cooper,  when  I  first  knew  him,  had  decidedly  the  hand- 
somest, that  is,  the  most  intelligeut  and  6nely-formed  countenance  and 
person  of  any  man  I  rememher  to  have  seen.  He  wore  his  hair 
powdered,  with  a  queue,  then  the  custom,  and  having  dark  hair,  and 
always  a  fine  healthy  glow  of  colour  in  his  cheeks,  .this  fashion  hecame 

him  well He  was  remarkahly  upright,  and  moved  with  grace, 

vigour,  and  elasticity ;  nor  was  he  altogether  unconscious  of  the  fine 
proportions  of  his  frame,  for  he  would  not  unfrequently  throw  his  well- 
shaped  leg  upon  the  tahle  at  lecture,  when  describing  an  injury  or  ope- 
ration of  the  lower  limb,  that  he  might  more  graphically  demonstrate 

the  subject  of  his  discourse He  would  look  at  particular  or 

urgent  cases  before  and  after  lecture ; — and  he  generally  went  rounds 
d  loisir^  as  a  florist  would  visit  his  parterre^  with  two  or  three  elder  ^ 
students,  on  a  Sunday  morning.' 

But  the  private  parterre  at  St.  Marj  Axe  was  his  paradise,  the 
constant  object  of  his  care  and  scene  of  his  delighting  study.  He 
had  a  set  of  rooms  over  a  long  range  of  stabling  fitted  up  entirely 
for  dissection.  There  he  was  to  be  found  at  peep  of  day; 
and  if  by  chance  he  had  an  unoccupied  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, there  it  found  the  ardent  flori9t,  luxuriating  over  some  choice  , 
specimen.  We  cannot  liken  it  to  a  kort%u  siccus.  John  Hunter,  ; 
we  htfve  heard,  when  a  young  man  from  the  country  asked  his 
advice  'about  the  study  of  anat<»ny,  said,  ^  The  first  thing  is  to  , 
conquer  your  nose.*  This  triumph  no  one  ever  achieved  in 
higher  perfection  than  Astley  Cooper.  Among  other  purveyors  ^ 
that  he  had  in  pay  were  several  eminent  fishmongers,  who  sent 
regularly  to  St.  Mary  Axe  whatever  article  of  any  mark  or 
dignity  had  been  kept  too  long  for  the  manipulations  of  the  cook. 
With  him  all  was  fish  that  came  to  the  net.  An  elephant  died  in 
the  Tower.  He  begged  the  carcase,  and  it  was  safely  delivered 
in  his  court-yard,  but  no  effort  could  hoist  the  huge  spoil  into 
the  rooms  over  the  stable.  Mr.  Cooper  had  a  tall  hora  erected 
in  front  of  the  house,  as  if  repairs  were  going  on,  and  day  after 
day,  with  a  chosen  band  of  pupils,  cut  and  carved  away — season, 
the  height  of  summer—until  every  fragment  of  the  putrid  n^ass 
had  been  dealt  with.  The  skeleton  is  now  in  the  Royal  College. 
But  the  poor  dogs  paid  for  their  confidence  in  mankind ;  they 
were  the  chief  victims.  A  pupil  states  that  he  remembers  as 
many  as  thirty  dogs  of  various  degrees,  all  tied  up  at  one  time 
in  an  outhouse,  waiting  their  turns  to  be  experimented  on, 
and  finally  killed^  and,  if  finely  boned,  articulated  for  the  mu- 
seum. The  biographer  intimates  that  the  supply  depended 
principally  on  the  professional  dog-stealers ;  but  his  own  ser- 
vants, it  is  confessed,  were  all  dabblers  in  the  trade.  The 
coachman  and  footman  had  their  eyes  about  them  while  he  was 
paying  a   visit;  and  many  an  unsuspicious  pet  wiu}  lured  into 
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the  odorouft  basket  beneath  the  bammercloth.  The  peccant 
parts  of  the  patients  themselves  were  of  course  lawful  prize. 
Mr.  Travers  evidently  smiles  over  his  recollection  of  the  trophies 
they  used  to  carry  home  from  a  post  mortem  examination : — '  a 
curious  but  not  over-fragrant  part  of  the  old  lady,*  and  so  on. 
Peradventure  the  business  did  not  always  rest  here.  When  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  and  fortune^  Sir  Astley  could  safely  tell  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  '  No  person  dies  in  Lon- 
don, no  matter  of  what  rank  or  station,  but  I  could  have  liis  body 
in  my  dissecting-room  if  I  chose.' 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  pages  (being  an  eighth  part  of  this 
work)  are  devoted  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  to  one  particular  class 
of  his  uncle's  '  distinguished  contemporaries  ;*  and  who  are  these  ? 
physicians,  surgeons,  or  patients  ?  They  have  their  space ;  but  it 
is  more  moderate.  The  favoured  heroes  are  the  body-snatchers, 
or,  to  adopt  their  own  technical  designation,  the  '  resurgam  hovn- 
mos,*  on  whose  exertions  Asdey  Cooper,  while  at  St.  Mary  Axe, 
relied  mainly  for  what  the  same  dialect  calls  '  things.'  We  can- 
'  not  deny  that  the  biographer  might  justly  consider  this  subject 
'  within  his  province ;  for  he  proves  abundantly  that  his  uncle  had 
really  a  most  dose  and  confidential  connexion  with  several  of  the 
most  infamous  desperados  of  his  time ;  that  he  was  so  intimately 
mixed  up  in  their  transactions,  that,  when  they  had  been  tried 
and  imprisoned,  he  acknowledged  their  perfect  right  to  de- 
pend on  him  for  pecuniary  support  to  themselves  and  for  pensions 
to  their  families ;  but  nevertheless  we  must  wish  the  af&ir  had 
not  been  dealt  with  in  such  detail.  The  fact,  we  canndt  but 
suspect,  is,  that  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  was  educated  by  his  uncle 
exacdy  when  the  trade  of  the  resurrection- men  was  in  its  most 
palmy  state.  He  was  himself  thrown  into  association  with  these 
daring  ruffians  at  a  time  of  life  when  adventure,  of  whatever  sort, 
has  its  charms ;  and  now  that  the  system  is  at  an  end — vfe  trust 
far  ever — he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  soft  indulgence 
in  the  *  pleasures  of  memory.'  His  picture  of  the  traffic,  more- 
over, may  prove  a  popular  feature.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to 
see  it  drawn  upon  liberally  by  the  masters  of  our  Jack  Ketch 
school  of  romance. 

In  these  odious  chapters  we  find  a  few — ^but  a  few — quotable 
things.  It  appears  that  during  the  Peninsular  war  the  London 
resurrectionists  frequently  followed  the  march  of  our  armies. 
Had  steam-boats  been  in  fashion,  the  parterres  at  Guy's  and  St 
Mary  Axe  would,  indeed,  have  shown  a  plentiful  succession. 
But  that  was  out  of  the  question.  The  object  was  more  limited. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  struggle  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  was  him- 
self attached  to  one  of  our  regiments.     One  day  a  face,  not  to  be 
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forgotten,  presented  itself  at  his  quarters,  near  Sarre.  This  was 
one  of  the  leading  purveyors,  bearing  this  laconic  note  from  the 
patron : — 

*  My  dear  Bransby, — Butler  will  tell  you  the  purport  of  his  visit.  [ 
hope  you  are  well  and  happy.  Your  affectionate  uncle,  Astlet  Cooper.' 
-A  nd  what  was  the  purport  of  his  visit  ? — 

'  Oh,  Sir,  only  let  there  be  a  battle^  and  there'll  be  no  waut  of  teeth. 
I'll  draw  them  as  fast  as  the  men  are  knocked  down.' — lb.  p.  401. 

This  seenns  always  to  have  been  a  regular  though  subordinate 
pursuit  with  them  even  at  home.  One  of  our  author's  acquaint- 
ances, Mr.  Murphy,  robbed  the  vauH  under  a  London  meeting- 
house, in  one  night,  of  teeth  which  he  sold  for  60/.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  we  find  in  a  subsequent  page  that  one  of  these  fellows  re- 
turned from  Waterloo  with  a  box  of  teeth  and  jaw-bones  valued  at 
700/.  Did  the  autumnal  beauties  of  1816  suspect  this?  But  the 
most  precious  harvest  of  all  was,  we  are  told^  that  of  IS  13.  '  The 
German  universities,'  says  a  French  dentist,  '  turned  out  many 
youths  in  their  very  bloom  ;  and  our  conscripts  were  so  young 
that  few  of  their  teeth  had  been  injured  by  the  stain  of  tobacoo.' 
The  Polish  Jews  were  very  active  at  this  work  during  Napoleon's 
later  campaigns;  and  we  remember  a  British  dentist  who  was 
nicknamed  Dr,  PuUtuski  from  the  notoriety  of  his  dealings  with 
them.  After  all^  such  things  are  not  the  worst  that  might  be 
quoted  in  the  tooth  department;  and  we  need  not  wander  into 
the  kindred  one  of  curls  and  ringlets. 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  winds  up  his  annals  of  the  resurrectionists 
with  a  long,  grave,  solenm,  even  pompous,  apology  for  his  uncle. 
We  all  muat  admit  that,  as  the  law  then  stood,  it  was  hn possible 
for  any  man  to  become  a  great  anatomist  without  at  least  winking 
at  most  heinous  practices ;  but  the  less  that  is  said  on  the  subject 
the  better. 

We  have  hitherto  referred  to  the  first  of  these  volumes. 
Throughout  the  second  we  have  Astley  Gooper  before  us  as  at 
the  head  of  his  calling;  and  his  nephew  (though  not  on  the 
present  occasion  going  into  minute  professional  details)  affords 
the  general  reader  some  notion  of  the  most  important  opera- 
tions by  which  his  high  skill  was  from  time  to  time  manifested 
— his  reputation,  if  possible^  still  further  raised  and  extended. 
He  notices  also  various  essaya  which  were  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  separately,  and  some  of 
which — especially  those  on  the  Membrana  Tymjjoni,  on  Hernia, 
on  his  own  great  operation  of  Tying  ihe  Aorta y  on  Fractures 
and  Dislocations,  and  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Breast — will 
always  continue  to  hold  a  respectable  place  among  the  re- 
cords 
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cords  of  the  surgical  art,  tbough  it  caonot  be  said  thai  any 
of  them  reflect  credit  on  their  author  as  compositions.  But 
the  principal  merit  of  this  compilation  is  in  the  dear  light  it 
throws  on  the  actual  life — the  daily  existence — of  a  first-rate 
London  surgeon.  Astley  Cooper  made  more  money  than  any 
surgeon  that  ever  lived  before  him.'  In  one  year,  1815,  his  pro- 
fessional income  amounted  to  upwards  of  ticenty-one  thousand 
pounds.  No  physician  in  the  world  has  at  all  approached  this. 
VFe  do  not  believe  that  any  barrister — not  even  Lord  Abinger  as 
attorney-general — came  very  near  it.  The  nephew^  the  pupil, 
and  frequent  assistant  of  such  a  man  as  this  must  have  his  memory 
stored  with  details,  which,  if  but  tolerably  set  forth,  are  sure  to 
be  thankfully  received.  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper^  however,  tells  bis 
tale  with  such  profuse  verbosity  and  long-windedness  that  it  must^ 
in  mercy  to  the  reader,  undergo  a  compressing  process. 

Throughout  the  whole  thoroughly  active  period  of  his  life, 
then,  Astley  Cooper  was  in  his  dissecting-room,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, by  six  o'clock  at  the  latest ;  by  eight  he  was  dressed  (per- 
haps rather  over-dressed)  for  the  day^  and  at  the  service  of 
gratuitous  patients,  who  occupied  him  till  half-past  nine.  Young 
physicians  and  surgeons  owe  much^  of  course,  to  their  practice 
among  tlie  poor;  but  the  generosity  with  which  the  best- 
employed  men  in  both  branches  devote  many  hours  every  week — 
'  every  minute  being  a  guinea' —  tt)  this  inestimable  charity,  is 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  considered  by  the  wealthier  classes  when 
the  matter  of  fees  is  in  discussion.  No  professional  men  sacrifice 
time  to  duty  and  benevolence  at  such  a  heavy  cost  to  themselves. 
Few  men  liked  money  better  than  Cooper  ;  but  he  never  aban^ 
doned  this  honourable  custom.  His  breakfast  with  his  family 
occupied  but  a  few  gay  minutes ;  and  by  ten  his  waiting-rooms 
were  thronged  with  patients^  who  continued  to  stream  in  by  the 
dozen  until  one  o'clock : — 

*  To  the  right  of  the  hall  were  two  large  rooms,  occupied  by  gentle- 
men padentB ;  two  drawing-rooms  immediately  above  were  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  ladies.  The  haU  had  generally  servants  waiting  for 
answers  to  notes  ;  the  ante-room  was  for  the  one  or  two  patients  next 
in  succession.  The  farther  room  on  the  right  was  full  of  gentlemen 
waiting  their  turn.  These  were  anxious,  perhaps,  hut  still  in  a  much 
less  pitiable  state  than  the  occupants  of  the  first  to  the  right.  All  in 
this  room  had  undergone  some  operation,  which  unfitted  them  for  the 
present  to  leave  the  house.  It  was  certainly  an  object  of  interest,  at 
times  partaking  no  little  of  the  ludicrous  to  me  as  an  inconsiderate 
youngster,  to  see  six  or  eight  persons  who  had  never  set  eyes  upon  one 
another  before,  contorting  their  features  into  expressions  of  all  the  kinds 
of  sufiering,  fVom  the  dullest  torment  to  the  must  acute  pain — [happy 
youngster,  and  happy  language !] — others  moving  in  anxious  restless- 
ness 
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neBB  to  different  parts  of  the  room — while  Bome  one  would  be  asking  his 
Deighbour  with  eager  curiosity  what  was  the  nature  of  the  infliction  he 
had  undergone,  still  writhing,  perhaps,  under  the  effects  of  his  own. 
These  patients  used  to  remain  in  this  room  until  either  their  pain  had 
ceased,  or  Mr.  Cooper  himself  dismissed  them  after  completing  the  ope- 
ration to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 

*  The  patience  of  the  ladies,  perhaps,  was  more  severely  tried  than 
even  that  of  the  gentlemen ;  for  as  in  Charles's  judgment  their  occu- 
pation was  not  likely  to  be  so  important,  nor  their  time  so  precious, 
he  was  accustomed  rather  to  expedite  the  admission  of  the  gentlemen 
than  theirs.  He  most  ungallanUy  used  to  observe,  *'  There  was  more 
difficulty  in  drawing  one  lady  than  two  gentlemen;"  meaning  in  with- 
drawing the  lady  from  Mr.  Cooper's  presence.  The  manner  by  which 
the  ladies  exhibited  their  impatience  was  by  frequently  opening  the 
drawing-room  door,  peeping  over  the  banisters,  or  sometimes  coming 
down  into  the  hall  and  supplicating  Charles;  requests  which  he  knew 
well  enough  how  to  answer. 

'  The  ante-room  was  sometimes  applied  to  another  purpose  than  the 
legitimate  one,  for  Charles  had  son^e  few  chosen  friends,  who  knew 
how  to  pay  their  way  into  this  room  at  once. 

'  Sometimes  the  people  in  the  hall  and  ante-room  were  so  numerous 
and  so  importunate  that  my  uncle  dreaded  the  ordeal  of  explaining  the 
necessity  for  his  departure.  He  was  in  the  habit,  under  such  circum- 
stances, of  escaping  through  the  back-yard  into  his  stables,  and  so  into 
the  passage  by  the  side  of  Bishopsgate  church.  He  would  then  run 
round  past  his  carriage,  which  was  standing  at  the  front  door,  into 
Wormwood  Street,  to  which  place  he  would  be  immediately  followed  by 
his  coachman,  who  well  understood  this  ruse.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  72-77. 

He  was  in  a  few  minutes  at  Guy's — where  a  hundred  pupils 
were  waiting  on  the  steps.  They  followed  him  into  the  wards 
of  the  hospital,  and  from  bed  to  bed^  until  the  clock  struck 
two — then  rushed  across  the  street  to  the  anatomical  theatre,  and 
the  lecture  began.^  At  three  he  went  -to  the  dissecting-rooms, 
and  observation,  direction,  and  instruction  kept  him  busy  here  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  be  got  into  his  carriage^  attended  by  a 
dresser,  and  his  horses  were  hard  at  work  until  seven  or  half-past 
seven.  His  family  were  assembled :  dinner  was  instantly  on  the 
table,  and  be  sat  down  apparently  fresh  in  spirits^  with  his  at- 
tention quite  at  the  command  of  the  circle.  He  ate  largely,  but 
cared  not  what — after  twelve  hours  of  such  exertion  he,  as  he 
said,  '  could  digest  anything  but  sawdust.'  During  dinner  he 
drank  two  or  three  large  tumblers  of  water,  and  afterwards  two 
glasses  of  port — no  more.  Then  he  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair  and  slept.  He  seldom  required  to  be  roused,  but  awoke 
exactly  as  the  allotted  ten  minutes  expired — started  up,  '  gave  a 
parting  smile  to  everybody  in  the  room,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was 
again  on  bis  way  to  the  hospital.* 

There 
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There  was  a  lecture  every  other  evening  during  the  season — on 
the  odd  nights,  however,  the  carriage  was  equally  at  his  door  by 
eight — and  he  continued  his  round  of  visits  till  midnight^  often 
till  one  or  two  in  the  morning. 

His  carriage  was  well  lighted ;  and  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
in  passing  from  one  house  to  another^  his  attendant  was  writitng  to 
his  dictation — the  chronicle  of  each  case  kept  pace  with  the 
symptoms ; 

'  And  Sunday  shone  no  sabbath-day  for  him.' 
When  called  into  the  country  be  usually  said  to  the  postboys — 
'  I  give  threepence  a  mile  for  bad  driving,  fonrpence  for  good,  but 
sixpence  if  you  drive  like  the  devil.'  Such  for  full  fifteen  years 
was  the  existence  of  the  great  surgeon  of  Broad  Street,  Saint 
Mary  Axe. 

Industry  of  such  '  high  pressure*  had^  of  course,  some  in- 
terruptions of  relaxation  ;  but  the  diversions  of  the  very  busy 
are  rarely  very  delicate.  They  are  willing  to  accept  what  is 
nearest  at  hand,  and  may  be  entered  on  without  preparation,  and 
enjoyed  without  effort.  He  was  hospitable  to  his  pupils,  whose 
reverence  and  submissi(m  made  them  attentive  listeners  and  ready 
laughers.  He  al&o  entertained,  though  less  frequently,  those  of 
his  own  or  the  other  branches  of  the  profession,  with  whom  he 
had  been  connected  familiarly  in  early  years,  or  whom  he  en- 
countered daily  in  the  rounds  of  his  practice.  Of  these  such  as 
were,  like  himself,  successful — were,  if  not  like  himself  actually 
overworked,  aware  that  he  was  so,  and  under  the  habitual  im- 
pression of  his  great  professional  ability;  if  the  less  fortunate  did 
not  always  regard  his  prosperity  without  envy,  his  authority  was 
so  extensive^  that  some  advantage  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  goodwill :  among  neither  set,  therefore,  was  he 
1  ikely  to  find  over-critical  guests.  With  accomplished  men,  beyond 
bis  own  calling,  he  seems  in  his  prime  neither  to  have  held  nor 
desired  to  hold  much  social  intercourse ;  and  in  no  particular  did 
he  less  resemble  most  of  those  among  his  own  brethren  who  in 
our  time  have  attained  similar  reputation.  Their  minds  have, 
in  general,  been  expanded  and  refined  by  a  variety  of  studies ;  they 
delight  in  the  society  of  their  intellectual  compeers ;  and  we  think 
on  the  whole,  of  all  orders  of  professional  men,  their  conversation 
in  mixed  company  has  been  commonly  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
interesting,  affording  the  happiest  combination  of  instructiveness 
and  entertainment.  We  might,  it  is  possible,  fill  an  amusing  page 
by  quoting  from  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper's  picture  of  his  uncle's  city 
dinners  and  suburban  clubs,  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  result  might 
be  to  leave  a  somewhat  disrespectful  notion  of  the  profession  itself 
— that  which  has  perhaps  justly  been  called  *  our  most  accom- 
plished 
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plished  profession.*  We  leave  therefore  some  chapters,  filled 
with  what  seems  low-enough  merriment,  and  occdAioniX  verses ^  in 
which  we  can  discover  nothing  but  dismal  imbecility,  to  be 
explored  by  those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters.  Cooper's 
own  chief  distinction  amidst  thes^  scenes  of  festivity  appears  to 
have  depended  on  joyous  hilarity*  practical  jokes  (much  in  the  style 
of  his  youth  at  Yarmouth),  and,  above  all,  the  incessant  audacity 
of  puns. 

It  is,  however,  well  attested  that  he  was  even  then  a  very  different 
sort  of  converser  in  a  tete-a-tete.     When  shut  up  by  chance  in  the 
same  carriage  with  any  man  of  talents,  the  tenacity  of  his  memory    ; 
— the  searching  sagacity  with  which  he  had  observed  whatever  the    • 
course  of  life  had  brought  under  his  view — and  the  unaffected    J 
frankness  of  his  temperament,  seem  to  have  been  more  than  suffi- 
cient  to  render  his  talk  richly  diverting.     To  hear  him  thus,  we    ; 
suppose,  was  like  being  present  at  one  of  the  best  of  his  easy  ) 
colloquial  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy.      The  truth  is,  ho 
was  then,  as  at  his  lecture,  enjoyipg  the  exertion  of  his  powerful 
faculties.      In  the  favoured  conviviality  of  the  evening  he  thought 
only  of  unbending  them ;  or  if,  indeed,  he  had  come  at  last  to 
confound  boisterous   pleasantry  with  the  fascinations  of  wit,    we 
must  not  forget  how  easily  almost  any  man  who  is  much  flattered 
learns  to  flatter  himself;  and  that  of  all   weaknesses  the  most 
harmless,  as  well  as  the  most  common,  is  vanity. 

Of  his  memory  his  nephew  gives  some  striking  examples ;  and 
they  will  be  considered  as  of  great  importance  by  those  whose . 
experience  has  brought  them  to  our  own  conclitsion — namely,  that 
this  faculty  is  almost  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the  general  ca- 
pacity and  vigour  of  the  intellect.  It  may  be  greatly  strengthened 
by  culture :  but  where  it  has  not  been  largely  given,  or  successfully 
improved,  all  other  talents  are  vain  and  fruitless.  We  are  aware 
that  some  people  on  the  verge  of  idiotcy  will  exhibit  an  all  but 
miraculous  power  of  memory  as  to  some  one  particular  class  of 
objects ;  but  we  speak  of  cases  where  the  mind  is  not  actually 
incomplete  or  deformed — ^where  there  is  the  usual  set  of  faculties 
to  be  measured  and  appreciated. 

His  sagacity  was  shown  in  some  remarkable  extra-profes- 
sional incidents.  Being  called  in  to  see  Mr.  Blight  of  Deptford 
when  wounded  in  1806,  the  aspect  of  the  partner,  Mr.  Patch,  in- 
stantly conveyed  to  him  conviction  of  his  being  the  assassin. 
When,  on  examination  of  the  localities,  he  signified  that  the  shot 
must  have  been  fired  by  a  left-handed  man,  the  attendants,  who 
were  far  from  having  taken  up  any  similar  suspicion^  exclaimed 
that  there  was  no  left-handed  person  near  except  friend  Patch 
— who  was  tried  and  condemned^  and  who  confessed  before  his 
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execution.  In  like  manner  when  Nioolson,  the  trusted  and  re- 
spected old  servant  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar,  arrived  in  Broad 
Street  with  the  news  of  that  midnight  catastrophe^  the  man's  conn- 
tenance  satisfied  Astley  Cooper  that  the  mnrderer  was  before  him. 
We  all  know  how  slow  the  family  were  to  adopt  this  opinion — 
and  also  that  he  too  confessed  his  crime.  In  neither  of  these 
cases,  however,  could  the  acute  anatomist  pretend  to  define  the 
source  of  his  impressions.  He  could  only  say  '  There  was  an 
indescribable  something.' 

To  illustrate  the  happy  exercise  of  these  gifts  loithm  Sir 
Astley's  professional  department  would  be  to  write  his  life— as  it 
has  not  yet  been  written. 

By  1815  the  change  in  city  habits  was  well  advanced,  and  he 
had  besides  come  into  very  great  practice  among  the  nobility  and 
gentry  at  the  other  end  d  London.  He  therefore  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  as  Cline  had  done  before  him,  and  established  him- 
self in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Court — New  Street,  Spring 
Gardens-^where  he  ccmtinued  a  coarse  of  life  not  mudi  unlike 
that  of  Broad  Street,  except  that  he  had  now  retireil  from  his  pro- 
fessorship at  the  Royal  College,  and  begun  to  aAect  more  silkiness 
of  manner  and  finery  of  habits. 

With  his  private  patients  he  was,  we  believe,  more  popular  than 
any  other  contemporary  practitioner  in  either  branch.  His  goodly 
person  had  its  effect  with  the  ladies-*^his  good-nature  with  dl— 
and  the  varnish  of  feeling  with  most.  With  oil  enough  for  every 
wound,  he  was  the  conveyer  of  more  comfort  than  any  one  of  his 
more  sensitive  brethren.  We  know,  from  Cheselden's  account 
of  himself,  that  the  greatest  of  surgeons  may  feel  his  profession  a 
burden  and  torment  all  through  the  most  successful  of  lives. 
John  Hunter  turned  pale  as  death  whenever  he  had  to  use  the 
knife.  Abemethy,  in  our  own  time,  whom  many  took  for  a 
coarse  man  merely  because  of  his  rough  humour,  could  never 
think  of  an  operation  without  heart-sickness.  It  was  the  same 
with  that  great  and  ill-requited  genius.  Sir  Charles  Bell — we  must 
not  name  living  names.  But  all  came  and  went  more  easily  with 
Astley  Cooper.  When  a  friend  of  ours,  returning  casually  with 
him  from  a  coiisultation  one  clay,  dropped  something  in  a  me- 
lancholy tone  about  the  anxieties  of  their  common  profession^ 
'  I  don't  understand  you/  said  he ;  *  upon  my  word  I  think  ours 
a  very  pleasant  life.  Is  it  such  a  hardship  to  chat  with  a  &ucce8- , 
sion  of  well-bred  people  every  morning,  and  seal  up  a  round 
sum  for  your  banker  as  often  as  you  get  home  ? '  But  we  must 
not  understand  such  sayings  too  literally.  No  man  had  a  better 
right  to  the  natural  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  human  suffer- 
ings had  been  largely  relieved  by  his  ministry. 

If 
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If  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  had  thought  fit,  we  dare  say  he  might  , 
have  produced  extracts  from  the  Notes  of  this  period  which 
would  have  gratified  abundantly  the  malicious  curiosity  of  the  ' 
public.  As  it  is,  they  supply  but  little  amusemeat,  and  very  ;' 
seldom  demand  censure.  The  most  interesting  passages  are  per-  i 
baps  those  about  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  York>  and 
George  IV.;  but  even  these  contain  nothing  novel  as  r^ards 
characters  or  even  manners.  Mr.  Cooper  was  not  on  the  royal  esta- 
blishment when  the  king  first  chose  him  to  operate  on  his  person. 
There  was  an  ugly  tumour  on  the  head ;  and  it  was  understood 
at  the  time  that,  for  once.  Cooper  s  nerves  rather  failed  him,  and 
that  Cline  had  to  complete  the  job ;  and  the  bi(^prapher,  though 
he  does  not  confirm  the  common  story,  says  nothing  that  distinctly 
contradicts  it.  He  mentions  Cline  as  present,  and,  casually  as 
it  were,  that  he  did  something.  The  king,  however,  made  Cooper 
his  serjeant-surgeon  soon  afterwards,  and  in  due  time,  most  pro- 
perly, a  baronet  (with  remainder  to  his  eldest  nephew) — and  our 
author  says  he  continued  to  grow  in  favour  until  he  made  an  un- 
lucky lapsus — that  is,  told  his  illustrious  patient  a  certain  oiFen- 
sive  anecdote.  But  though  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  twice  promises 
to  give  his  readers  this  anecdote,  he  reaches  finis  without  having 
screwed  his  courage  to  the  point.  It  must,  we  suppose,  have 
been  something  far  more  awful  than  what  he  does  mention  as 
having  occasioned  a  little  interruption  in  the  intercourse — namely. 
Sir  Astley's  waiting  on  His  Majesty  one  morning  just  after  per- 
forming an  operation: — The  King*s  face  darkened*— the  jocular 
baronet  was  abruptly  dismissed — and  discovered,  as  he  entered 
his  chariot,  that  there  was  blood  on  his  wristband — *  Out,  damned 
spot !  *  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  cap  that  story  if  we 
chose. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane*s  baronetcy,  given  by  George  I.,  was  the  first 
title  of  hereditary  honour  granted  to  any  medical  gendeman  in 
this  country.  The  profession  has  since  furnished  at  least  its  fair 
share  of  recruits  to  the  baronetage.  Between  1796  and  1837  that 
rank  was,  if  we  reckon  aright,  conferred  on  seventeen  physicians 
and  surgeons,  one  oculist,  and  two  apothecaries. 

The  complete  change  which  time  and  prosperity  had  wrought 
in  Sir  Astley's  political  sentiments  is  evident  from  some  of  his 
Notes. 

*  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  George  the  Fourth  was  at  the  time  be  was 
Prince  Regent.  He  was  walking  with  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  he  looked  far  superior  to  either.  They  were  the  three 
finest  men  in  England,  but  he  was  the  prince  of  grace  and  dignity.' 

Here  is  some  mistake.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  who  was  a  'fine 
fnan' — Francis — died  a  dozen  years  before   George    IV.  was 
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Regent :  nor  do  we  tliiilk  that  Cooper  ever  saw  fhetn  walking 
together. 

*  He  often  awoke  early,  and  read  from  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  nine  or  ten,  and  thus  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the  new 
books,  which  he  read  of  every  description — novels,  pamphlets,  voyages^ 
travels,  plays — and  he  liked  to  talk  of  them.  He  usually  received  me  at 
from  ten  to  eleven  o'clock,  in  his  bed.  He  chatted  with  me  for  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour,  and  was  generally  very  agreeable,  although  now  and 
then  irritable.  He  was  not  strictly  attentive  to  facts,  but  embellished 
all  his  stories  to  render  them  more  amusing,  so  that  it  would  not  answer, 
always  to  repeat  his  sayings  of  others. 

'  When  ill  the  King  would  never  allow  that  it  was  caused  by  his  own 
imprudence.  One  morning  his  tongue  was  white,  and  he  was  much 
heated.  "  By  G — ,"  said  he,  *'  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  I  should 
be  thus  heated,  for  I  lived  very  abstemiously,  and  went  to  bed  in  good 
time — I  must  have  some  heaunie  de  vie^  sir."  When  we  went  out  of 
the  room,  W —  said,  ^'  You  must  not  professionally  act  upon  what 
His  Majesty  said:  he  wais  drinking  maraschino  at  two  o'clock  this 
morning." 

'  He  was  a  good  judge  of  the  medicine  which  would  best  sui(  him.* 
He  bore  enormous  doses  of  opiates — one  hundred  drops  of  laudanum, 
for  instance.  In  bleeding,  also,  I  have  known  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  ounces  taken  from  him  several  times. 

*  The  King  was  irregular  in  his  times  for  eating  and  drinking. 
**  Bring  me  cold  chicken,"  he  would  say  at  eleven,  before  he  rose. 
"  Yes,  sire."  "  Bring  it,  and  give  me  a  goblet  of  soda-water."  Soon 
after  be  ate  again,  and  at  dinner  largely ;  but  he  did  not  in  general 
drink  much  at  dinuer  unless  tempted  by  the  society  of  m&i  he  hked.' 

It  is  hardly  fair  for  a  gentleman  who  visits  a  Prince  only  in  his 
medical  capacity  to  volunteer  descriptions  of  the  patient^s  onlinary 
habits.  When  out  of  sorts  the  King's  meals  were,  we  suppose,  ir- 
regular enough ;  but  in  general,  we  believe,  he  abstained  entirely 
from  meat  of  a  morning.  Probably  he  was,  like  ourselves,  of  the 
sect  whose  tenet  it  is  that  no  man  eats  luncheon  who  has  a  proper 
respect  for  his  dinner. 

^  The  King  would  sometimes  be  coarse  in  his  conversation  and  anec- 
dotes, but  again  nobody  could  be  more  refined  and  polished  when  he 
chose.  Every  story  of  a  character  about  town,  every  humorous  anecdote, 
he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with,  and  was  constantly  seeking  means  of 
adding  to  his  stock,  and  then  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  relating  them 

*  The  biographer  says : — *  He  had  been  very  early  instructed  in  anatomy,  by  the 
desire  of  his  father,  at  whose  request  John  Hunter  made  a  complete  set  of  prepa- 
rations, especially  for  the  use  and  information  of  the  youDg  prince  and  his  brothers. 
He  frequently  conversed  on  the  subject;  and  on  several  occasions,  when  an  account 
reached  his  ears  of  something  novel  or  extraordinary  being  met  with  in  the  course  of 
anatomical  investigation,  he  had  the  actual  specimen  brought  to  him  for  hi»  inspection. 
His  knowledge  of  medicine  was  so  acute  that  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say  ne  waa 
obliged  to  be  unusually  careful  when  writing  a  prescription  for  the  King.' 
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to  others.     He  was  himself  witty,  but  the  points  of  his  conversation 
consisted  principally  in  anecdote  and  the  relation  of  jokes. 

^  The  King  was  indolent,  and  therefore  disposed  to  yield,  to  avoid 
trouble ;  nervoiis,  and  therefore  anxious  to  throw  every  onus  from  his 
own  shoulders.  He  was  the  most  perfect  gentleman  in  his  manners  and 
address^possessing  the  finest  person,  with  the  most  dignified  and 
grmcioas  condescension,  yet  excessively  proud;  familiar  himself,  bat 
Bhodced  at  it  in  others ;  violent  in  his  temper,  yet  naturally  kind  in  his 

disposition.     I  have  seen  him  spurn from  him,  yet  in  ten  minutes 

say  that  he  liked  nobody  so  much  about  him,  and  that  no  one  but  he 
should  do  anything  for  him. 

*  George  the  Fourth  had  an  extraordinary  memory, — he  recollected 
all  that  he  had  read  or  seen,— *and  had  the  faculty  of  quickly  compre- 
hending everything.  If  he  saw  a  steam-engine,  he  would  describe  not 
only  its  principles  of  action,  but  enter  minutely  into  its  construction. 
He  could  recount  anecdotes  of  everybody,  and  could  quote  the  beauties 
of  almost  all  the  works,  in  prose  or  verse,  in  English  literature.  He 
also  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  being,  in  fact,  an 
excellent  classic,  and  frequently  quoted  Horace.  Dates,  also,  in  history 
he  could  well  recollect ;  and  it  was  dangerous  to  differ  with  him  con- 
cerning them,  as  he  was  sure  to  be  right.  The  connexions  and  families 
of  the  nobility  he  was  quite  familiar  with. 

*  He  spoke  German  and  French  as  well  as  his  own  language,  and 
knew  a  little  of  others.  He  spoke  remarkably  well,  but  did  not  write  so 
well,  because  he  would  not  give  himself  the  trouble,  and  therefore 
always  sought  assistance  from  others.  His  life  had  been,  since  the  age 
of  sixteen,  conversational,  from  which  time  he  had  given  very  little 
attention  to  writing  or  composition.  He  told  me  that  from  the  time  he 
was  sixteen  he  knew  everything,  bad  and  good,  and  that  he  had 
entered  into  every  amusement  that  a  gentleman  could  engage  in.  His 
judgment  was  good  as  regarded  others,  and  as  respected  his  country. 
If  I  had  wanted  to  decide  upon  what  I  ought  to  do,  nobody  would  have 
given  me  better  advice ;  but  he  very  likely  would  have  practised  just 
the  contrary  himself. 

*  The  abilities  of  George  the  Fourth  were  of  the  first  order.  He 
would  have  made  the  first  physician  or  surgeon  of  his  time,  the  first 
lawyer,  the  first  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  Lords,  though, 
perhaps,  not  the  best  divine.  As  a  king  he  was  prosperous,  for  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  be  led  by  good  ministers,  although,  however,  he  did 
not  like  them  all.'— vol,  ii.  p.  341-352. 

In  all  this  about  the  King  we  see  nothing  to  complain  of.  Of 
some  of  the  accomplishments  above  mentioned  the  Serjcant-sur*- 
geon  was  little  qualified  to  judge :  but  if  he  formed  an  extravagant 
opinion  of  His  Majesty's  natural  talents,  he  at  least  erred  in 
good  company.  Sir  Astley's  thinking  it  worth  record  that  the 
King  of  England  was  well  versed  in  the  family  histoiy  of  the 
English  nobility  is  very  good.  We  doubt  as  to  the  criticism  on 
the  King's  writing.     The   letters  printed  in  Sir  W.  Knighton's 
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Life  are  poor  and  slovenly ;  but  they,  we  believe^  were  mere  re- 

Jiise,  put  in  to  fill  space,  when  the  real  intended  publicaion  was 

suppressed.     We  once  read  part  of  a  MS.  Memoir  on  some  inci- 

.   dents  in  His  Majesty *s  personal  history^  and  it  seemed  to  ns  easy^ 

'    elegant  English*     If  he  had  been  'invisibly*  helped,  assuredly 

L  It  was  not  by  either  Knighton  or  Cooper. 

The  Notes  on  Lord  Liverpool  have  not  been  weeded  ao  care- 
fully. It  was  hardly  fair  to  print,  if  to  write  down,  some  of  the 
Premier's  unkindly  communications  about  one  of  his  colleagues* 
^he  mere  fact  of  his  lordship's  opening  his  lips  at  all  on  such  a 
subject  to  his  sui^cal  visitant  must  be  considered  a  symptmn  that 
bis  disease  had  reached  his  mind  ;  and  in  such  a  state  what  more 
common  than  fretful  jealousy?  Our  author  should  also  have 
thought  twice  before  he  published  his  own  sarcastic  description  of 
a  '  court  physician  *  coming  into  Lord  Liverpoors  chamber  just 
after  be  had  been  bled  for  apoplectic  symptoms  by  Mr.  B.  Cooper 
himself — bowing  three  times  to  the  patient  as  he  lay  insensible 
on  the  sofa — and  then  asking  the  young  surgeon  if  he  was  aware 
of  the  responsibility  he  had  assumed  in  bleeding  the  prime 
minister  of  England  before  his  own  arrival.  The  passage  indi* 
cates  no  great  respect  for  the  physician  on  the  part  of  the  nar- 
rator— but  it  also  suggests  what  the  physician^s  opinion  was  of 
Mr.  Bransby  Cooper.  Dr.  Radcliffe  has  recorded  how  narrowly 
William  III.  escaped  dying  before  his  time,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  held  unlawful  to  bleed  the  sovereign  without  the  consent, 
not  of  the  court  physician  only,  but  of  the  privy  council :  but 
we  were  not  before  aware  that  such  notions  of  sanctity  had  ever 
been  attached  to  the  vein  of  a  minister. 

Sir  Astley  was  also  sergeant-surgeon  to  King  William  IV.— 
and  we  shall  gratify  all  our  readers  by  one  extract  from  his  Notes 
under  that  head. 

'  We  often  saw  the  queen,  who  appeared  a  most  amiable  lady,  elegant 
but  simple  in  her  manners,  and  sensible  in  her  conversation.  She  was, 
in  truth,  an  excellent  person,  and,  though  gracing  the  dignified  position 
which  she  occupied,  would  equally  have  made  an  admirable  clergyman's 
wife,  and  in  such  a  situation  have  employed  herself  among  her  parishion- 
ers in  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence  from  morning  to  night.' 

There  is  a  very  striking  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Leach^  when  first  cut  for  the  stone.  The  patient 
having  been  placed  in  the  required  position^  Sir  Astley,  who  had 
already  the  knife  in  his  hand,  laid  it  aside  for  a  moment  to 
write  a  prescription.  As  he  resumed  his  instrument,  the  ex- 
pectant's countenance  indicated  much  disturbance.  Sir  Astley 
paused.  'Excuse  me,'  said  the  Judge;  'but,  pray,  don't  leave 
the  pen  in  the  ink.*    During  the  operation,  which  occupied  longer 
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time  than  usual,  he  never  moved  a  muscle.  When  it  was  over. 
Sir  Astley  left  his  nephew  to  keep  watch  in  the  chamber.  By- 
and-by  Sir  John  Leach  turned  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  whis- 
pered that  he  wished  to  see  his  housekeeper  :  it  was  to  tell  her 
that  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  would  stay  to  dinner,  and  to  order  some 
entree  in  which  his  cook  was  suppoised  to  show  particular  merit. 
He  had  to  undergo  that  terrible  operation  three  times,  and  al- 
ways did  so  with  the  same  imperturbable  coolness.  What  a 
mixture  is  man!  Who  has  forgotten  Lord  Byron's  scornful 
sketch  of  this  astute,  hard-faced  old  lawyer,  as  a  Mayfair  tuft- 
hunter,  aping  dandies,  and  fawning  on  dowagers?  We  hope 
Byron's  future  editors  will  have  the  candour  to  quote  the  sur- 
geon*s  testimony  to  the  higher  qualities  of  this  victim.  Much 
less  heroism,  we  apprehend,  was  shown  at  Missolonghi. 

In  these  later  years  our  author  was  the  regular  assistant  of  his 
uncle,  who  had  himself  begun  to  suffer  from  attacks  of  vertigo^ 
and  was  not  always  in  condition  for  exertion.  Sir  Astley  was  by 
this  time  very  rich — and  he  now  indulged  himself  by  purchasing 
a  considerable  estate  in  Hertfordshire,  with  a  handsome  mansion- 
house  and  grounds^  to  which  he  often  retired  for  repose  and  re- 
laxation. By  degrees  he  became  extremely  fond  of  the  place — at 
last  he  usually  spent  three  days  of  the  week  there — and  contracted 
many  of  the  feelings  and  even  the  habits  of  his  new  order.  He 
was  a  rigid  preserver  of  his  game,  for  example ;  and  what  is  by 
no  means  so  common^  he  made  money  by  keeping  a  large  farm  in 
his  own  hands.  This  was  chiefly  the  result  of  his  and  his  coach- 
man's skill  in  horseflesh.  Michael  having  informed  him  that  the 
horses  sold  at  Smithfield  were  usually  of  three  classes,  almost  all 
cripples,  some  fit  only  for  the  knacker,  others  bought  for  the 
chance  of  their  becoming  sound,  others  by  people  who  did  not 
care  for  permanent  lameness  so  they  would  but  draw, — 

*  my  uncle  desired  him  to  go  every  market  morning  into  Smithfield, 
and  purchase  all  tlie  young  horses  exposed  for  sale  which  he  thought 
might  possibly  be  convertible  into  carriage  or  saddle-horses,  should  they 
recover  from  their  defects.     He  was  never  to  give  more  than  seven 

pounds  for  each,  but  five  pounds  was  to  be  the  average  price In 

this  manner  I  have  known  thirty  or  forty  horses  collected  at  Gades- 
bridge,  and  thus  Sir  Astley  procured  stock  to  cat  off  his  superfluous 
herbage.  lu  the  winter  these  horses  were  put  into  the  straw-yard,  and 
his  waste  straw  thus  converted  into  manure,  thereby  saving  many 
hundred  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  this  commodity. 

'  1  believe,  however,  the  greatest  pleasure  derived  from  this  new  plan 
was  the  occupation  it  afforded  him,  by  treating  these  horses  as  patients, 
and  curing  them  of  their  various  complaints.  On  a  stated  morning 
every  week  the  blacksmith  came  up  from  the  village,  and  the  horses 
were  in  successive  order  caught,  haltered,  and  brought  for  inspection. 

2p2  He 
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He  then  examined  into  the  causes  of  the  particular  defect  of  each 
animal,  and  generally  ascertained  that  there  was  disease  of  the  foot. 
The  blacksmith  took  off  the  shoe,  pared  out  the  hoof,  and  then  Sir 
Astley  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  part.  Having  discovered  the 
cause  of  the  lameness,  he  proceeded  to  perform  whatever  seemed  to  him 
necessary  for  the  cure — cut  out  a  com,  make  a  depending  opening  to 
cure  a  quittor — order  the  proper  shoe  for  a  contracted  heel,  &c 

*  The  improvement  produced  in  a  short  time  by  good  feeding,  rest, 
and  medical  attendance,  such  as  few  horses  before  or  since  have  enjoyed, 

appeared  truly  wonderful I  have  myself  paid  fifty  guineas  for  one 

of  these  animals,  and  made  a  good  bargain  too ;  and  I  have  known  my 
uncle's  carriage  for  years  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  which  together  only 
cost  him  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings.' 

The  baronet's  battues  had,  in  like  manner,  their  professioaal 
features.  The  brother  sportsmen  were^  for  the  most  part,  phy- 
sicians or  surgeons  of  renown.  Some  of  them  were  tolerable 
shots,  and  so  was  their  host ;  but  he  at  least  could  seldom  play 
ont  the  Squire's  part  for  a  whole  morning. 

'  It  was  not  an  uncommon  event  to  lose  him  for  an  hour  or  two;  for 
if  a  bird  towered,  or  a  hare,  after  being  shot  at,  evinced  anything  par- 
ticular in  her  death-throes,  he  would  either  quietly  sit  down  under  a 
hedge,  or  would  walk  home  to  his  dissecting-room,  and  examine  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  and  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  had 
attracted  his  notice.  Nothing  could  afford  him  greater  delight  than  when 
he  arrived  at  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  which  had  insti- 
gated him  to  make  the  inquiry.' 

The  vision  of  Arcadia  would  be  incomplete  without  what  fol- 
lows :— 

'  It  rarely  happened  but  that  one  or  two  of  the  dogs  which  we  had 
out  with  us  had  been  submitted  by  Sir  Astley  to  some  operation  or  ex- 
periment, a  circumstance  which  in  some  measure  accounted  for  their 
inferiority  as  sporting  dogs.  Some  amusement  was  always  afforded  by 
the  timidity  which  these  animals  manifested  when  near  my  uncle.' 

Hereabouts  the  biographer  describes  his  uncle  as  *  crying  like 
a  child '  over  something  in  '  Oliver  Twist'  It  most  have  been  a 
great  relief  to  his  Recurrent  Nerves. 

An  unfailing  member  of  these  shooting-parties  was  Dr.  Babing- 
ton,  whose  Irish  humour  seems  to  have  been  the  prime  condiment 
of  the  evening  banquet.  Our  author  gives  several  of  the  Doctor  s 
stories — let  us  find  room  for  one  : — 

*  He  told  us  that,  after  having  been  many  years  from  Ireland,  an 
irresistible  desire  again  to  see  his  native  soil  made  him  determine,  dttr* 
ing  a  certain  vacation,  to  revisit  it.  In  order  to  reach  his  native 
village  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  cross  a  river  by  a  ferry.  Years 
before  he  had  passed  at  this  spot  a  thousand  times,  and,  as  he  sat  in  the 
boat,  vivid  recollections  of  his  youth  recurred,  filling  him  with  mingled 
sentiments  of  pleasure  and  pain.  After  some  minutes'  silence,  he  in- 
quired 
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quired  of  the  ferryman  if  he  Imd  known  the  Rev.  Mr.  Babington,  the 
former  rector  of  the  place.  '^Did  I  know  him?  Faith,  and  I  did,  for 
the  kindest  of  men  he  ^as  to  us  all."  ^'  He  was  my  father,'*  said 
Dr.  Bttbington.  "  Was  he,  by  the  powers  !"  exclaimed  the  fellow,  and, 
wrought  up  at  once  to  a  wonderful  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  *^  Then  FU 
take  you  nearer  to  the  falls  than  ever  man  showed  his  nose  before."  ' 

Sir  Astley  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  lady  in  June,  1827, 
and  the  shock  was  so  severe  that  he  resolved  on  withdrawing  from 
practice.  In  September  he  sold  his  house  in  Spring  Gardens, 
and  remained  for  a  time  shut  up  in  Hertfordshire ;  but  the  in- 
terval was  not  long.  The  retirement  became  intolerable — within 
a  few  months  he  had  taken  another  house  in  town,  and  resumed 
his  profession — and  in  July,  1828,  he  re-married. 

His  anatomical  seal  att^ulcd  him  to  the  last,  wherever  he  was. 
He  makes,  late  in  life,  an  excursion  to  his  native  Norfolk— -and 
his  journal  is  mostly  of  this  tenor : — 

'  Cromer y  Sunday,  SepL  2btk. — Rose  eariy  and  dissected  eels  ;  went 
to  church. 

^  2^h, — ^Rose  early  ;  rode  on  horseback  along  the  beach,  and  saw  a 
boat  with  1400  herrings  come  in :  the  beach  a  busy,  scene.     Picked  up 
three  dog-fish;  beautifully  clean  animals  for  dissection. 
.    *  27^A. — liose  early,  and  rode  before  breakfast.     A  porpoise  this 
morning  of  about  four  feet  in  length.     Dissected  a  gurnet. 

^  2Sth. — Before  breakfast  walked  on  the  beach,  and  dissected  dog-  < 
fish  and  herrings'  brains. 

*  "  2\)tli. — It  rained,  but  I  went  to  the  beach  for  a  little  time  before 
breakfast.  They  brought  me  a  porpoise;  I  sent  the  heart  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  dissected  dog-fish.  The  brain  is  composed  of,*'  &c.'— 
vol.  ii.  pp.  421,  422. 

Another  of  his  later  trips  was  to  Paris.  His  reputation 
procured  hint  a  most  flattering  reception  there.  Among  other 
attentions  he  was  invited  to  a  grand  dejeuner  by  Dupnytren : — 

*  *'  We  went  to  the  H6tel  Dieu,  and  I  found  a  room  devoted  entirely 
to  myself,  a  cadavre  there,  &c,  I  dissected  for  nearly  two  hours  before 
breakfast."  '—vol.  ii.  p.  408. 

Sir  Astley  was  made  on  this  occasion  a  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute. His  honours,  indeed,  had  accumulated  rapidly.  William 
IV.  bestowed  a  Grand-Cross  of  the  Guelphic  Order-*-Louis 
Philippe  sent,  through  Talleyrand,  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
— various  Scotch  and  foreign  Universities  showered  diplomas  on 
him-^and  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Oxford  Installation  in 
1834  he  was  admitted  D.C.L. 

He  continued  ardent  in  practice  until  his  increasing  infirmities 
disabled  him  for  it,  and  expired  at  his  country-seat,  after  a  short 
confinement,  oft  the  12th  of  February,  1840,  in  the  seventy-third 

year 
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year  of  his  age.  His  will  is  in  all  respects  honourable  to  him — 
not  least  so,  considering  what  his  mode  of  study  had  been,  the 
clause  by  which  he  commanded  the  dissection  of  his  own  body. 

He  left  a  very  large  fortune — and  a  reputation,  as  a  practiced 
surgeon,  second  to  none.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  was  a  man  of  genius,  or  even,  in  any  high  sense  of  the 
word,  a  man  of  science.  He  will  never  be  classed  with  the 
great  luminaries  of  his  own  branch  of  the  profession — and  out 
of  that  he  was  no  more  than  a  shrewd,  intelligent  man  of  robust^ 
vigorous  faculties,  sharp  set  on  the  world  and  its  interests,  scarcely 
tinctured  with  letters,  as  remote  as  any  clever  man  could  well  be 
from  high  aspirations  or  elegant  predilections  of  any  sort.  It  was 
said  of  Lawrence  that  he  could — 

«  '  Fix  noble  thought  on  Abel  Drugger's  face. 
And  turn  Malvolio's  attitude  to  grace  :* — 
but  his  pencil  has  preserved,  without  flattering,  Sir  Astley's  portly 
presence — his  handsome^  acute,  self-satisfied,  and  unrefined  phy- 
siognomy. It  was  also  most  proper  that  his  Life  should  be 
written ;  but  if  we  are  to  have  two  bulky  volumes  of  this  gossiping 
class,  and  then  a  strictly  professional  supplement,  about  every 
man  of  such  calibre,  the  prospect  is  rather  formidable. 

Of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper's  taste  and  talents  we  have  enabled 
our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion. 


Art.  XII. — 1.  Observations  upon  the  Treaty  of  fFashinyton, 
signed  9th  August,  1842,  <^c.  By  George  William  Featherston* 
haugh,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  late  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners for  the  North  American  Boundary.     London.  1842. 

2.  Speech  of  Mr.  Benton,  Senator  for  Missouri  in  the  Secret 
Session  of  Congress,  in  Opposition  to  the  British  Treaty,  18M 
August,'l%42.     Washington.     1842. 

3.  Speech  of  W.  C,  Rives,  of  Virginia,  on  the  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  delivered  in  the  Senate  17th  and  I9th  August, 
1842.     Washington,  1842. 

/^UR  readers,  having  heretofore  received  from  us  such  detailed 
^^  information  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  boundary  dis^ 
pute  with  the  United  States,  will  naturally  expect  us  to  complete 
our  task  by  laying  before  them  the  final  result  of  that  complicated 
discussion — a  result  which,  though  it  falls,  in  our  opinion,  far 
short  of  the  abstract  justice  of  our  case,  is  yet,  we  think,  as 
satisfactory  as — considering  all  the  difficulties  in  which  the  incre* 
dible  ignorance,  negligence^  and  incapacity  of  our  former  n^;o- 
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tiators  bad  entangled  the  question—  could  reasonably  have  beeq 
looked  for. 

Of  the  clear,  unequivocal  justice  of  the  whole  of  our  claim  we 
never  have  had  the  slightest  doubt,  nor  do  we  believe  that  any 
one»  even  amongst  the  Americans,  has  ventured  directly  to  deny 
that  the  British  line  approached  most  nearly  to  the  intentwns 
of  the  original  negotiators ;  but  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
ahow  that  the  wording  of  the  treaty  was  so  curiously  infelicitous 
as  to  be  nothing  short  of  nonsense,  or  at  least  to  afford  a  sufficient 
colour  for  the  King  of  Holland's  award  that  its  terms  were  *  in^ 
eocplieable  and  impracticable.'  {Quart,  Rev,,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  507.) 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulty,  or,  as  the  royal  umpire  thought* 
the  impossibility  of  reconciUng  the  letter  of  the  treaty  with  the 
claims  of  either  of  the  parties,  he  took  upon  himself  to  recommend 
a  new  line,  far  to  the  northward  of  the  St.  John^s,  of  which  the 
result  would  have  been  to  give  the  United  States  two-thirds,  and 
England  about  one-third  of  the  disputed  territory. 

We  confess  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the 
rationale  of  that  award.  On  what  imaginary  evidence  the  royal 
umpire  carried  the  United  States  beyond  the  Kiver  St  John*s«-K>r, 
having  once  crossed  the  River  St.  John's,  upon  what  reasoning 
he  stopped  short  of  conceding  their  entire  claim — or  why,  finally^ 
when  be  had  discarded  both  the  terms  and  intentions  of  the 
treaty,  he  did  not  carry  his  conventional  line  along  so  obvious 
a  boundary  as  that  of  the  St.  John's — ^we  cannot  comprehend. 
Mr.  Benton,  in  his  vehement  attack  on  the  treaty  of  Washington 
as  more  unfavourable  to  the  United  States  than  even  the  Dutch 
award,  thought  proper  to  remind  Congress  that  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  was  '  on  the  list  of  British  generals,  and  in  the  pay 
of  the  British  Crown '  (p.  6) — a  statement  which  happens,  like 
too  many  others  in  Mr.  Benton  s  speech,  to  be  totally  untrue : 
but  might  it  not  with  more  plausibility  be  surmised^  considering 
the  state  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Holland  in 
January  1831,  when  this  award  was  made,  that  any  bias  which 
might  be  imputed  to  the  umpire  was  not  likely  to  lean  towards 
a  power  which  was  at  that  moment  threatening  Holland  with 
hostilities  in  favour  of  the  Belgian  insurgents  ?  But  the  per* 
sonal  feelings  of  the  Ez-King  of  Holland— if  (which  we  are 
reluctant  to  believe)  any  such  existed-^can  change  nothii^  in  the 
facts  of  the  case,  as  we  have  now  to  deal  with  them.  The  award 
was  made,  and,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  reference,  ought  to 
have  been  final  and  conclusive!  The  British  ministry,  with 
what  we  may  almost  call  an  excess  of  good  faith,  accepted  it ; 
and  it  would  no  doubt  have  also  been  accepted  by  the  United 
States,  but  it  happened  that  at  .this  picmient  tbe  American  minis* 
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ler  in  Holland  happened  to  be  Mr.  Preble,  himself  a  eithen  of 
the  state  of  Maine,  which  had  a  great  territorial  and  pecuniary 
snteregt  in  establishing  their  ]wetended  boundary,  and  luid  shown 
a  great  deal  of  angry  feeling  in  the  preceding  discussion.  We 
have  seen  of  late  such  remarkable  ins^nces  of  ministers  of  the 
United  States  at  foreign  courts  taking,  without  reference  to  their 
govenunent>  public  steps  with  the  apparent  and  almost  arowed 
object  of  making  themselves  individiuJly  popular  at  home,  that 
we  now  look  back  with  less  surprise  Uian  we  then  felt  at  this 
citizen  of  Maine  having,  two  days  after  the  award,  addressed,  iu 
his  public  character,  to  the  Dutch  government  a  protest  against 
the  award,  on  the  ground  that  the  arbiter  had  exceeded  his  powers 
by  recommending  a  new  boundary,  instead  of  adjudicating  the 
boundary  specified  by  the  treaty  of  1783  ;*^and  though  it  is  known 
that  President  Jackson  was  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  accept 
and  ratify  the  award,  the  Senate — to  which  the  opposition  of  the 
State  of  Maine  obliged  General  Jackson  to  refer  the  question—* 
adopted  Mr.  Preble's  view  of  the  matter,  and  rejected  it  by  a 
decisive  majority  of  34  to  8 ;  the  present  President,  Tyler^  and 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Webster — ^who,  as  Mr.  Benton 
insists,  have  made  a  less  favourable  arrangement— voting  in  the 
majority. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  difficult  to  understand  why  the  United 
States  should  have  rejected  a  decision  which  was  so  extravagantly 
ixL  their  favour;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that»  under  their 
Constitution^  the  general  Government  is  held  to  have  no  right 
to  dispose  of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  any  individual  State, 
and  as  Maine ;  insisted  that  the  whole  disputed  region  was  her 
incontrovertible  right,  the  President  could  not  cede  an  inch 
without  her  consent.  Nor  are  we  much  surprised  at  the  re- 
sistance of  Maine ;  for  when  the  King  of  Holland  had  once  taken 
the  extraordinary  step  of  carrying  the  line  to  the  northward  of  the 
St.  Johu*s,  we  ourselves  must  confess  that  he  seems  to  have  esta* 
blished  the  whole  principle  of  the  American  claim  (tbouf^  be 
negatived  it  in  several  minor  points),  and  that  it  therefore  was  not 
unreasonable  in  the  people  of  Maine  to  insist  that,  the  principle 
being  thus  decided  in  their  favour,  they  were  entitled  to,  and  w<mld 
by  perseverance  undoubtedly  obtain^  all  its  consequences  ;*— an 
expectation  which>  however,  we  think  it  no  disgrace  nor  even  inccm- 
sistency  in  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Webster  to  have  resigned  when  expe- 
rience had  proved  its  futility*  We  must  also  recollect  that  England 
was  at  that  moment  under  the  misrule  of  the  Reform  mob, 
and  in  a  condition  that  may  have  encouraged,  if  it  did  not  suggest, 
the  idea — not,  it  seems,  altogether  unfounded — that  she  might  be 
safely  pressed  upon  with  impunity.     These  were,  perhaps,  the 
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inolive»  that  influenced  the  Senate  at  that  day ;  but  we  cannot  so 
easily  explain  the  readiness  of  Lord    Palmerston  *  to   acquiesce 
in  this  award*     No  doubt  the  precarious  state  of  the  country 
— the  general  and  growing   difficulties  of    the  Whig  cabinet^ 
and   the   obvious  jealousy  of  all   the  Conservative  cabinets  of 
Europe^  may  have  made  him  over^anxious  to  extract  spinM  de 
plnribus  unam— but  superadded  to  these  motives  there  was  also^ 
we  have  no  doubt,  some  feeling  of  respect  to  the  decision  of  the 
arbiter,  whose  award,  however  erroneous  it  might  really  be,  would 
nevertheless  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  public  opinion 
of  mankind ;  and  the  rather,  as  the  antagonist  party  appeared  to 
complain  of  it  as  unjust  towards  them.     But  whatever  were  his 
Biotives,  Lord  Palmerston,  carrying  candour  and  patience  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  endurance,  continued  willing  to  accept  the  Dutch 
decision,  till  at  length,  finding  that  the  States  would  not  give  way, 
he,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1835,  '  withdrew  his  consent  to  the 
territorial  compromise  recommended  by  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands.'    So  far,  although  we  think  the  offer  of  acquiescence  in 
the  Dutch  award  was  impolitic  in  itself  and  persisted  in  too  long, 
we  impute  no  blame  to  Lord  Palmerston ; — but  while  he  was  de- 
bating this  point  in  a  very  desultory  correspondence,  another  pro- 
posal was  interjected  by  the  American  government,  on  which  we 
think  his  Lordship's  conduct  is  more  liable  to  question,  if  not  to 
reproach. 

The  then  President,  General  Jackson,  had,  we  have  no  doubt, 
an  anxious  desire — a  laudable  ambition  we  may  venture  to  call  it — 
to  settle  this  boundary  question;  and  when  the  constitutional  diffi- 
culties raised  by  Maine,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Senate,  restricted 
him  not  merely  from  ratifying  the  King  of  Holland  s  arbitration^ 
but  from  concluding  cmy  conventional  line  whatsoever,  by  binding 
him  to  the  strict  terms  of  the  treaty,  he  evinced  something,  as  we 
think,  of  his  characteristic  spirit,  by  making  a  proposition  which — 
evading  the  constitutional  difficulty  by  which  he  had  been  just  de- 
feated— would  have  accomplished  lus  object  of  concluding  the 
affair  on  terms  not  more  onerous  to  England,  and  even  less  advan- 
tageous to  Maine,  than  the  award  that  Maine  had  compelled  him 
to  reject.  O  ur  readers  will  recollect  that  one  of  the  first  difficulties 
in  following  out  the  treaty-boundary  was  this  : — ^the  treaty  provided 
that  the  boundary-line  should  run  due  north  from  the  head  of  the 
River  St  Croix,  till  it  came  to  certain  Highlands — ^which  were 
supposed  by  the  British,  and,  we  believe,  by  the  United  States,  to 

*  Though  Ibrougbout  the  article  we  shall  geDerally  use  bis  Lordship*8  name  as  the 
ostensible  Minister,  yet  we  are  very  well  aware  that  he  must  iu  strictness  be  considered 
as  one  only  of  a  cabinet,  all  equally  responsible.  Against  Lord  Palmerston  indi- 
vidually we  can  have  no  fersonal  oias— yi«"/<?  the  reverse/ 
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exist  ^outh  of  ike  St  John^s  ;  but  when  the  due  north  line  came 
to  be  drawn,  it  appeared  that  there  were  no  such  Highlandt  to  be 
found  in  that  line.  This  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  subsequent 
difficulty — and  this  General  Jackson  professed  to  obviate  by  pro- 
posing,  through  Mr.  Livingston,  his  secretary  of  state,  to  Sir  Charles 
Vaugban,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  that  a  joint  com- 
mission should  be  appointed,  with  a  mutual  umpire,  to  make  a 
scientific  sur\'ey  of  the  country,  and  if,  as  was  supposed,  the  due 
north  line  did  not  fall  in  with  the  required  Highlands,  then  that 
such  Highlands  should  be  looked  for  elsewhere,  and  that^  wherever 
found,  a  line  drawn  from  them  straight  to  the  head  of  the  St. 
Croix  should  be  taken  to  be  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  This  proposition  was  accompanied  by  the  follow* 
ing  diagram, 


UNITED  STATES. 


NEW  BRUNSWICR. 


showing  that  if  the  Highlands  should  be  found  at  C  or  D,  the 
lines  A  C  or  A  D,  as  the  case  might  be,  should  be  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  United  States ;  and  this  Mr.  Livingston 
further  explained  verbally,  by  exhibiting  a  map  which  showed 
that  the  probable  point  of  the  Highlands  was  about  50  miles  west- 
ward  of  the  river  St  Francis* 

This  was  the  proposition  for  which  the  shrewdest  and  most 
experienced  of  the  advocates  of  the  United  States*  claim,  Mr. 
Gallatin,  censured  the  American  Secretary  of  State, — 
•  who,  on  this  very  question,  did,  subsequent  to  the  award,  propose  to 
substitute,  for  the  due  north  line,  another  which  would  have  given  to 
Great  Britain  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  disputed  territory. 
Why  the  proposal  was  made,  and  why  it  was  not  at  once  accepted^ 
cannot  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  offer, 
than  by  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject.' — Correspondence  laid 
before  Parliament^  1838,  p.  ix. 

We  are  entirely  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  opinion,  and  so,  we  think> 
will  be  our  readers,  when  they  shall  have  examined  and  com* 
pared  Mr.  Livingston's  proposition  and  explanation  with  the  sub- 
joined sketch  of  the  country,  where  we  have  marked  the  American 
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and  British  claims  respectively,  and  the  King  of  Holland's  award  ; 
and  have  also  applied  to  the  actual  locality  the  lines  of  Mr.  Living- 
ston's diagram: — those  lines,  be  it  always  remembered,  which 
were  to  be  in  the  specified  cases  the  north-east  boundary  of  the 
United  States. 


The  very  inspection  of  this  little  map  will  satisfy  our  readers  of 
the  many  great  advantages  which  this  proposition  opened  to  us ; 
but  let  us  observe  specifically, — first,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  the  new  survey,  it  must  be  of  great  value  to  us  in 
ulterior  negotiation,  that  the  United  States,  while  stickling  for 
the  strict  terms  and  very  letter  of  the  treaty,  should  have  volun- 
tarily departed  from  the  only  terms  of  the  treaty  that  were  un- 
disputed and  undisputable — the  due  north  line  : — secondly,  any 
alteration  which  could  have  been  made  on  Mr.  Livingston's  prin- 
ciple 
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cijile  in  the  origiDoI  American  line  must  have  been  to  our  cer* 
tain  advantage;  every  degree  of  deflectum  to  the  westward 
was  so  much  ceded  of  the  American  claim,  and  so  much  clear 
gain  to  us :  the  gain  might  be  more  or  less,  as  the  Highlands 
might  happen  to  be  found  more  or  less  to  the  southward  of  the 
American  claim,  or  more  or  less  to  the  westward  of  the  due  nordi 
line ;  but  it  must  always  be  a  gain,  and  in  no  possible  circum- 
stances could  be  a  loss.  The  result  might  have  been  that  we 
should,  as  Mr.  Gallatin  thought,  have  obtained  the  whole  of  our 
claim,  or  if  Mr.  Liiingston's  anticipation — of  carrying  the  line 
fifty  miles  westward  of  the  St.  Francis — ^should  be  fulfilled, 
something  as  good  as  our  claim ;  but  in  no  event  could  the 
United  States  hare  gained  an  additional  inch  upon  theirs. 

This,  as  it  seems  to  us,  most  conciliatory  proposition — accom- 
panied by  the  strongest  professions,  and,  we  may  say,  proofs  of 
General  Jackson's  sincere  hope  and  wishes  for  the  success  of 
the  expedient-**Lord  Palmerston  treated  with  unaccountable  cool- 
ness. For  six  montfis  he  took  no  notice  whatsoever  of  it;  and 
then  Qnly  after  the  American  Secretary  of  State  had  jogged  Sir 
Charles  Vaughan,  and  .  Sir  Charles  Vaughan  had  jogged  his 
lordship ;  and  when  at  last  he  did  answer,  it  was — to  use  a  com- 
mon, but  expressive  phrase — by  throwing  cold  water  upon  ijt. 
He  b^;an,  by  objecting  that  if  the  President  could  not  ratify  the 
King,  of  Holland's  deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  how 
could  he  ratify  the  greater  deviation  suggested  by  Mr.  Living-* 
ston?  This  seems  to  us  to  have  been  exceedingly  strange. 
It  would  have  been  an  exoellent  objection  in  Mr.  Livingstons 
mouth  if  the  proposition  had  been  made  by  Lord  Palmerston ; 
but  was  certainly  not  so  appropriate  as  a  reply  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  to  Mr.  Livingston. 

General  Jackson,  however,  still  persisting  in  thinking  that  he 
best  knew  his  own  power  and  position.  Lord  Palmerston  was  driven 
to  find  other  difficulties,  and  amongst  them  he  suggests  the  delay 
and  expense  of  a  new  survey — as  if  any  probable  delay  and  ex- 
pense could  be  worth  consideration  in  so  momentous  an  affiur, 
which  had  already  lasted  so  long  and  cost  so  much: — but,  admit- 
ting that  the  delay  and  expense  of  a  new  survey  were  likely  to  be 
more  considerable  than  we  suppose — what  then  ?  The  rejection  of 
Mr.  Livingston's  proposition  dvd  in  fact  occasion,  some  years  after^ 
the  expense  of  a  new  survey,  which  was  ordered  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  himself  in  1839 — it  has  caused  a  delay  in  settling  the  ques« 
tion  of  nearly  nine  years — ^and,  finally,  ii  has  settled  the  questionhj 
forfeiting  more  than  half  the  territory  which  that  proposition — as 
far  as  we  can  judge — would  have  secured  to  us. 

But  Lord  Palmerston  s  main  point,   and  that  on  which  the 
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proposition  ultimately  failed,  was,  that  his  lordship  required  as  a 
preliminary  to  his  accepting  Mr.  Livingston's  proposition^  that  the 
President  should  admit,  as  adjudicated  and  seitkd,  so  much  of 
the  Dutch  award  as  intimated  an  opinion  that  the  Si.  John's  and 
Ristigouche  were  not  Atlantic  rivers  in  the  meaning  of  the  treaty. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  douht  of  the  fact  itself,  nor  of  the  King 
of  Holland's  opinion  having  he^i  with  us  on  that  point — ^but  it  is 
not  expressly  stated ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  never  could  have  ex- 
pected the  President  to  make  such  an  admission,  or  to  accept  an 
unfavourable  fragment  of  an  award  of  which  he  had  rejected  the 
whole — even  if  its  meaning  were  unquestionable.  The  impression 
on  our  minds  from  this  part  of  the  correspondence,  coupled 
with  Mr.  Livingstons  explanations^  is,  that  the  President  expected 
that  the  survey  would  give  those  rivers,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  them,  to  England,  and  was  very  reluctant  to  be  forced 
to  say  beforehand  anything  that  might  trammel  his  future  deci* 
sion^  and  probably  defeat  his  ultimate  object.  It  may  be  very 
reasonably  doubted  whether  the  President  would  have  had 
influence  enough  to  have  carried  a  boundary -line  westward  of 
the  due  north,  and  of  course  giving  up  more  or  less  of  the 
American  claim.  But  General  Jackson  was  a  man  of  resolution 
and  sagacity,  and  not  likely  to  have  taken  this  course  if  he 
had  not  seen  his  way  through  it ; — he  had,  we  are  satisfied,  a 
strong  and  laudable  ambition  to  settle  the  question — ^he  thought 
he  had  found  a  mode  of  neutralising  the — we  mast  call  them — 
factious  difficulties  raised  by  the  state  of  Maine ; — and  having  in 
former  days  gallantly  defeated  us  in  the  field,  he  was  stronger  in 
public  opinion  than  any  other  statesman  would  have  been  for  now 
doing  us  justice  in  the  cabinet.  It  was  therefore,  we  must  always 
think,  highly  impolitic  in  Lord  Palmerston  to  push  him  to  the 
wall  by  tWs  preliminary  rine  qtt&  non,  which  he  could  not  possibly 
concede.  But,  however  all  that  may  be,  even  if  General  Jackson's 
proposal  had  been  either  insincere  (which  we  cannot  suspect)  or 
unsuccessful— if  he  had  failed  to  make,  or  been  unable  to  ratify,  a 
satisfactory  treaty,  or  if  any  other  impediment  had  intervened, — 
still  the  very  fact  of  a  negotiation  on  such  a  basis, — ^particularly 
if  the  arrangement  should  be  accepted  by  the  Executive^  even 
though  it  were  to  be  afterwards  negatived  by  the  Senate, — would 
have  been  of  the  greatest  eventual  advantage  to  us,  and  must 
have,  sooner  or  later,  led  to  our  ultimate  success : — just  as  Lord 
Palmerston's  protracted  acceptance  of  the  King  of  Holland's 
award  has  obtained  for  the  United  States  the  acquisition  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  so  awarded — and  would  have  insured 
the  WHOLE  of  it,  and  probably  more  than  the  award  contem- 
plated, but  for  the  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances  by 
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'which  Lord  Ashburion  was  enabled  to  rescue  a  part  of  il--4ii 
extent  comparatively  small^  but  in  importance  and  value  much 
the  greatest — as  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  episode— which  may  now  appear 
somewhat  obsolete — ^for  three,  we  think,  sufficient  reasons — first, 
huiorically,  to  mark  the  hopeless  position  in  which  Lord  Pal- 
merston  placed  the  negotiation,  and  in  which  it  remained — under 
four  Presidents-^from  1833  to  Lord  Palmerstcm's  retirement 
in  1841 :  secondly,  pMUccUlffy  in  hopes  of  leading  the  American 
public  to  a  more  just  appredation  of  their  own  case  than  Mr. 
Benton  and  the  other  violent  opponents  of  Mr.  Webster  wonld 
now  give  them,  by  showing  that  ten  years  ago  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Livingston  were  ready  to  have  risked^  and  had  indeed 
taken  steps  towards  concessions,  infinitely  greater,  in  Mr.  Oalla- 
tin's  opinion,  than  Mr.  Webster  has  eventually  made :  and 
thirdly,  from,  we  must  confess,  a  sense  of  retributive  justice,  with 
a  view  of  showing  that  he  who,  in  this  country,  is  supposed  to 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  censured  the  treaty  of  Washington 
as  a  shameful  capitulation,  is  the  very  person  whose  general 
conduct  of  the  whole  afibir,  and  whose  special  error  in  this  por- 
tion of  it,  had  rendered  so  good  a  treaty,  hopeless — and  a  better, 
impossible. 

JBut  while  these  negotiations  were  dragging  their  slow  and  tor* 
tuous  length  along,  certain  citizens  of  Maine — ^instigated  by  per- 
sonal cupidity — by  the  national  spirit  of  adventure — and  by,  we 
fear,  the  opportunity  of  insidting  England — ^resolved  to  take  the 
decision  of  ^e  question  into  their  own  hands ;  and,  sanctioned  by 
their  local  legislature^  and  subsequently  backed  by  a  militaiy 
demonstration,  they  seized  upon  and  occupied  successive  points 
of  the  disputed  ground,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  in  the 
de  facto  possession  and  jurisdiction  of  the  British  co}<my  of  New 
Brunswick. 

Before  these  successive  and  outrageous  encroachments,  the 
British  cabinet  and  its  local  authorities  retired  I  We  abhor  war 
— particularly  a  war  for  territory— above  all  a  war  for  a  worthless 
territory  on  a  questioned  title ;  but  here  was  assuredly  a  case  of 
land  piracy,  committed  by  an  individual  State,  and  by  individual 
citizens  of  that  State,  not  merely  without  the  sanction  of,  but  in 
direct  opposition  to,  the  desires  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
altogether  under  circumstances  so  unjustifiable,  that  England 
would  have  been  fully  entitled  to  have  repelled  these  robbers  by 
force,  and  to  have  maintained — pending  the  negotiations  with  the 
general  Government — the  status  quo  of  the  territory  against  the 
*  marauders  * — we  thank  Mr.  Benton  '  for  teaching  us  that  word.* 

But  we  do  not  blame  our  Cabinet  for  their  forbearance.     It 
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was  justified  in  point  of  honour  bj  the  amicable  intervention  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  Washington  to  arrest  the  local  mischief ; 
and  it  was  recommended  by  considerations  both  of  humanity  and 
public  policy — for  who  could  foretell  how  far  a  flame  kindled  in 
the  woods  of  Aroostook  might  have  spread  ? — what  distant  echoes 
might  have  been  awakened  by  a  single  shot  on  the  obscure  and 
barren  banks  of  the  Madawaska  ?  But  our  forbearance — justifi-* 
able^  and  we  will  now  say  fortunate,  as  it  was — ^had  naturally  a 
very  unfavourable  effect  on  our  position  in  the  question.  It  not 
only  accredited  throughout  the  United  States,  and  even  in  Europe, 
the  opinion  already  unanimous  in  the  north-eastern  States,  that 
the  right  of  Maine  was  indisputable  and  that  England  would  not 
venture  on  a  hostile  resistance— but  it  took  from  us  the  practical 
advantage  of  the  de  facto  possession,  and  it  deprived  us  of  ^e 
diplomatic  resources  of  the  uti  pomdetis.  Our  readers  will  see 
how  all  this  must  have  fortified  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
citizens  of  Maine,  and  complicated  the  general  question  of  sove- 
reignty  with  additional  difficulties  of  state  finance  and  private 
property. 

In  the  mean  while  there  had  arisen  and  were  in  progress  other 
more  serious,  though  perhaps  not  so  imminent,  dangers  to  the 
peace  of  the  two  countries,  and  elements  of  discord  seemed  to 
accumulate  on  every  side.  General  Jackson— -•who,  like  other 
eminent  soldiers,  seems  to  have  been — from  his  experience  of  the 
calamities  and  risks  of  war — ^sincerely  disposed  to  the  preservation 
of  peace — had  retired  from  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  man 
too  feeble  in  public  opinion  to  make  any  adequate  resistance  to 
popular  impulses,  and  who  could  not  venture,  even  if  so  disposed 
(which  he  certainly  was  not),  to  bate  one  jot  of  anything  that  his 
predecessor  had  stickled  for  —  a  result  that  Lord  Palmerston 
ought  to  have  foreseen,  and  which  should  have  made  him  the 
more  reluctant  to  break  ofi"  the  negotiation  with  General  Jackson> 
who  certainly  could  have  afforded  to  have  given  us  better  terms 
than  any  possible  successor.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  therefore,  had 
nothing  to  offer,  and  there  was  nothing  he  could  accept ;  and  he, 
therefore,  of  necessity,  as  well  as,  we  believe,  from  private  feel- 
ing, took  his  stand  on  the  extreme  and  rigorous  verge  of  the  ori- 
ginal claim.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  conciliatory  to  be 
expected  from  Washington.  * 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  we  have  been  treating  of,  a 
republican  and  revolutionary  spirit  had  been  gradually  developing 

*  There  were  also  boundary  dUBcultaea  in  tbe/ar  ITcsf ;  but  as  they  had  not  then, 
aud  indeed  have  not  yet  (though  forming  a  prominent  object  in  Mr.  Benton*8  philipinc^, 
created  any  sensation  in  the  public  mind,  we  pass  them  over  in  our  present  oiscussion, 
as  not  constituting  any  noticeable  obstacle  to  Lord  Ashburton's  snccess. 
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itself  in-  qut'  GamiflMrti  protHWes^  aad  «e.'M6ed  jeioI  ' 
showing:  in  how  manj^'and  hoW'iii]pMtaiit?ipoint»4hAter*i3tihBpfrjr 
distart^ces  must  fasvainorcaHedaiid'eotnplikmied  oar  diffieilliM 
with  the  people  of  the  UoitedStatesL  Wevsajt  libe  peepla^:  hecao^ 
however  weU  disposed,  the  Federid  GoverniiieAt  night  hsre  been 
to  adheffo  to  the  pmdplc»of  interiiedoimliiaxiiit}^  it.  had  ae  pome 
power  to  control  the.adrevse  ^fiijpiiiAittf^oJvDdindual* Steles. svitb 
the  Canadian  xebelUon^  than  the  indLvuluatStetes^had>>or  at  least 
exennsed^  to  testrain  the^aotiireihestUtjr^of  ind^iduaL  sympatiis^n. 
Our  province  of  Lov^er  Ganads^was  invaded  fami  She'Stale  «of 
Verniont-^and  Upper  Canada,' from  New  Yovlfi  access*  4he«Erie 
watem.  Thm  catfie-the  -ease  of  she  Carotine^ixi  seo6ant  o£  which 
so  lond  a^crjr  wns  raised,  against  ns,  Ueeabae  iwe^had^destec^ed^  in 
waters  common  to  both  patttes^^bnt  elose,  •  we<  .admiti  to>'  their 
shone  and  within  theur  jurisdiction,  a  vfsseLwhic^  wasthefie  .em- 
ployed  bjr  onr  rebds  and  their  J#j^j9aMis9fi/pslUeB  in  actaal  liastti 
lities  against  us»  axid.  with  which  their  aiithockies  ^either  uronld  anl 
or  could  not  interfere.  In  eelf-defenee  4(r&idestroyed^'her;'bat 
our  readers  €anha>^  liUle  idea  of  the  fury  with  wfaioh  we  weve 
assailed  for  this  exercHso  of  the  filnst  right  of  nature  IhMMBgboat 
the  Union>  but  particularly  in  the  very  States  tvhich  .were,  aS  the 
same  mement-^not  in  setf-ideftncc^but-volafitarUy and  wfiaitQal]^^ 
lending  their  territory  and  sending  their  dtiaesis  to  aid  the'  CnosH 
dian  rebellion.  Again,  the  intervention  of. the  GeileiMd'Goiwra^. 
ment — ^tardy  and  imperfect  from  the  defects  of  their  iedfsrative 
constitntion*«-superveiied  and  savcdtbe  connitries  from, immediate 
hostilities. 

WbUethis  unlucky  ooneurvenoe  ofirritatij^.cirenmstanoes«^ 
in  which  we  can  boldly  asser-t  that  England  was  in  no  ease  to 
Mame,  and  in  which  our  go^recnment  showed,  perh«^s,  anegD- 
cess  of  patie«(3^*had  spread  a  hot  joid  hostile  spirit  against  us 
along  ^he- whole  line  of  northern '  States,  «n  accident  o^eurred 
whidi  e&tended  the  eame'  bad  feeUng  to^  tbe'soatli. •  A  ^iBssel 
called  thie  Cr#o/e  was  emplojned.  to. convey  aeaargo  of  slaves  bred 
in  Cavolina-^where  slavery  iS'^lawiail*^ropnd>  as  it  was  alleged^ 
into  one  of  the.Amerioan  ports^in  the^c^.  of -Mexioo/  Xfais 
was,  by  the  Code  of  those  States^  a  lawful  transfer;-  Some  of 
the  slaves,  however,  fearing,  ^jv-  affeotingto.  feai*,  that  th^  were 
not  really  destined  to  an.  Amencanport,  but^were  to  'be-  sold  t» 
theSpaniaiida/  .ro9e'^a4he:aiaster.and  crew,:  murdered -one  man^ 
and  ran  the  ^vessel  into*  thnfej  port  •ef.Nassau^  in  one  of  4onr  ^Bahama 
Islands.  There  the  Amerit:an  consul  demanded  that  the.  ship 
and  slaves  should  be  >  detimetfed  to  him,  to  be.^aU  «citt  >lM;ek*t» 
America.  The  -British*  arttthdndes  ^wer^  ready  to.  deliver 'the- 
vessel,  and  to  keep  the  jdarneS  actwillycoQceamed  in  the>  murder 
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in  ciutody  lor  trial ;  but  the  great  hody  of  the  tlaires  who  were  lUMt 
charged  with  aay  crime^  they  thought  they  had  no  authorily  to 
ioterfere  with,  as,  being  free,  ipso  facto,  on  arriving  in  a  BritiBh 
colony.  This  declaration  excited  great  indignation^  and^  it  would 
seem,  alarm,  in  all  the  slave  States.  Mr.  Benton  is  so  ridicu- 
lously unjust  as  to  characterise  this  accidental  and  unforeseeable 
circumstance  as  a  deliberate  attempt^  on  the  part  of  England,  '  io 
excite  a  San  Domingo  insurrection  in  the  south'  (p.  16).  This 
case  involves  many  curious  and  difficult  questions  of  the  laws  of 
tlie  States,  the  common  and  statute  laws  of  Kngland,  and  die  laws 
of  nations,  into  which  we  need  not  enter :  suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  this  incident  (though  it  did  not  make  much  noise  in  Europe) 
had  a  vast>  and,  to  England,  unfavourable  though  unjust,  effect 
in  all  the  southern  and  western  States. 

Misfortunes,  says  the  proverb*  never  come  alone ;  and  it  is 
peculiarly  true  of  what  we  may  venturie  to  class  as  misfortunes^ — 
national  misunderstandings.  The  spirit  that  generates  one  ge- 
nerates many.  There  arose,  or  rather  were  revived,  about  this 
time,  discussions  on  a  most  serious,  and,  in  the  United  States, 
inflammatory  topic.  The  execution  of  our  slave-trade  conventkms 
<m  the  coast  of  Africa  had  unavoidably  led  to  the  visit  of  ships 
bearing  the  United  States  flag,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  really  Americans,  or  only  guilty  vessels  usurping  and 
abusing  that  flag  to  escape  detection.  Our  readers  will  recollect 
our  explanations  on  this  subject  (QuarL  Rev»,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  273), 
and  our  exposure  of  the — as  we  thought  and  think— most  unwar- 
rantable means  by  which  Mr  Stevenson,  the  late  minister,  of  the 
United  States  in  London,  had  endeavoured  to  confound  the  mutual 
right  of  wit — common  and  necessary  to  all  nations — ^with  a  bel- 
liferent  right  of  search  .-leaving,  at  the  moment  of  his  recall,  an 
inflammatory  remonstrance  against  this  phantom  injury — ^forsuch 
it  really  was — a  remonstrance  which  he  himself  is  stated  to  have, 
somewhat  indecently,  we  think,  characterised  as  '  very  hot  shot, 
and  a  bomb-shell,  thrown  into  the  British  cabinet  at  his  departure.' 
These  proceedings  of  a  public  minister,  with  some  concurrent  cir- 
cumstances in  France,  which  we  shall  mention  presently^  raised 
a  considerable  ferment  in  the  United  States,  which  easily  mixed 
itself  up  with  all  the  other  elements  of  hostility  before  enumerated; 
and,  in  fact,  we  believe  that  never  was  there  a  nation  more  un- 
justly, but  more  completely^  angry  with  another  than  the  United 
States  were  with  Great  Britain  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1841. 
.  On  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  it  was 
felt  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  be  endured  by  either 
country ;  that  the  cup  of  stnfe  had,  by  a  long  series  of  ill-luck 
and  mismanagement  on  both  udes,  become  brun  full,  and  that  the 
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slightest  accident  wa/l  now  certain  to  canse  the  awful  calamity  of 
a  hoistile  onrerflow.  Some  remedy  must  be  founds  but  what? 
and  where  ?  All  the  usufti  topics^  resources,  and  expedients  of 
office  had  been  mutually  exhausted;  the  routine  of  diplomacy 
had  been  itodden  bare,  and  at  every  new  step  the  business,, 
instead  of  advancing,  had  retrograded,  and  was  now  ap- 
piU'ently  in  a  more  desperate  state  tban  at  any  former  stage  of  the 
negotiations.  It  was  a  lucky  sagacity  that  thought  of  a  special 
ndssim;  an  especially  fortunate  judgment  that  selected  Lord 
Ashhurton.  The  special  mission  was  itself  a  conciliatory  over- 
ture :  the  chosen  minister  was  himself  a  pledge  of  the  frank, 
e6rdial,  and  generous  views  of  the  British  cabinet.  We  need 
not  stat^  to  our  readers,  of  a  man  '  so  known,  so  honoured  * 
as  Xord  Ashburton,  all  the  circumstances,  public  and  private^ 
which  rendered  him  the  best  mformed  and  most  competent  judge 
of  all  our  commercial,  and  particularly  of  our  Transadantic  inte- 
rests, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  acceptable  and  popular 
mediator  that  we  could  have  employed  in  a  case,  where  the  pre- 
judices and  jealous  susceptibility  of  our  antagonists  were  to  be 
calmed  before  we  could  hope  for  any  fair  discussion  of  real 
and  substantial  interests.  On  all  matters  of  business  Lord  Ash- . 
burtdn  was  an  authority  whose  weight  must  be  felt  by  both  parties  ; 
and  in  points  of  honour  and  national  pride,  which  constituted,  we 
really  believe,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States^  full  two*thirds 
of  the  difficulties.  Lord  Ashburton  was  certainly  the  Englishman 
to  whom  the  Americans  would  look  with  the  least  jealousy. 

But  what  hope  was  there  that  his  Lordship  would  undertake 
the  office?  Retired  i^ito  the  bosom  of  his  family  after  a  long 
and  prosperous  life,  what  could  induce  him,  at  his  age  and  in 
his  personal  position,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  so  difficult  and 
apparently  inauspicious  a  mission — ^a  mission  having  none  of  the 
ordinary  diplomatic  temptations,  and  which,  exactly  for  the  same 
reasons  that  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  taskj^  must  necei^rily 
be  one  of  peculiar  anxiety  and  painful  responsibility?  This 
sacrifice,  however,  of  private  feeling  to  public  duty  Lord  Ash- 
burton fortunately  consented  to  make.  He  shared,  we  dare  say^ 
something  of  the  same  laudable  ambition  that  we  have  attributed 
to  General  Jackson,  of  closing  this  unhappy  contest ;  and  he  felt 
probably  the  inspiriting  conviction,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  be 
done^  he  was,  from  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the 
man  to  do  it.  The  result  has,  in  every  point,  justified  these 
anticipations ;  though,  even  before  he  embarked,  things  had  oc- 
curred which  rendered  his  success  much  more  problematical  than 
it  tflight  hftve  seemed  a  month  before. 

We  have  nlready  ststedthe  fent&ent  cfealted  hi  the  Antertcan 
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mmd  by  the  question  of  visiting  vessels  suspected  of  carrying  false 
colours,  and  the  uncandid  and  (judging  from  his  own  statement) 
ill-intentioned  misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Stevenson;  but  about 
the  time  wheii  Lord  Ashburton*s  mission  was  first  resolved  on,  a 
circumstance  had  occurred  which  promised  to  smooth  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  question — we  mean  the  treaty  between  Austria, 
France,  Tlrigland,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  conceding  a  conventional . 
and  mutual  right  of  search  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  trade, 
*  We  ourselves  confidently  believed  {Quart.  Rev,  vol,  Ixix.  p.  279) 
that  the  Republic  would  accede  to  this  system — that  she  would 
not  consent  to  remain,  alone  of  all  nations,^  excluded  from  this 
humane  and  honourable  alliance — and  we  still  believe  that  she 
would  have  so  acceded — but  unfortunately  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries  had,  we  know  not  why,  delayed  to  ratify  this  treaty, 
and  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  t)eputies  seized  it  ias  a 
party  weapon  of  personal  animosity  against  M .  Guizot,  and  of 
national  hostility  to  England ; — and  a  vote — more  unconstitutional 
than  anything,  we  believe,  that  had  been  done  by  any  of  their 
assemblies  since  the  days  of  the  Convention — was  carried  which 
forbade  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Towards  exciting  this  com- 
motion, General  Cass,  the  United  States  Minister  at  Paris,  largely 
contributed.  Actuated,  we  believe,  by  the  motive  of  mating 
himself  personally  popular  at  home  (where  we  hear  that  he  is,  on 
the  strength  of  this  public  service,  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency), 
he  took  up3n  himself  to  remonstrate  with  the  French  (govern- 
ment and  Chambers  against  the  ratification  of  this  quintuple  treaty ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  instead  of  the  anticipated  facilities  of 
arranging  the  question  with  the  United  States,  Lord  Ashburton 
found  them  and  France  united  and  arrayed  in  a  most  violent  and 
warlike  opposition  to  any  arrangement  of  the  question.  We  shall 
go  more  at  large  into  this  matter  by  and  by;  here  we  only 
mention  it  to  explain  how  much  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
junction  of — we  will  not  say  interests — (for  the  supposed  right' 
of  search  is  a  mere  bugbear)  but  o{  passion — ^between  two  such 
powers  as  France  and  the  United  States,  must  havie  enhanced 
the  difficulty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  arranging 
our  American  differences. 

Lord  Ashburton  sailed  from  England  in  February,  but,  having 
had  a  passage  of  extraordinary  length,  did  not  arrive  in  Washing-^ 
ton  till  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  above  a  month  was  employed 
in  assembling  at  Washington  three  Commissioners  from  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  and  four  from  that  of  Maine,  whose  consents 

*  BkMil,  Dtomttk,  HoUaod,  Nafku,  Portiigttl,  SiadSaM,  Sfma,  od  8ii^«ii  hid 
already  entered  into  timilar  conventions. 

2  Q  2  ^     were 
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vnrer  cetieliliiiioiiflUy  neeaisary  tii  ihe^'adbpiniV-of  aa^tx)a«eii»- 
tional  line.  "The  iMgotktioin  tbetefore  did  not  fc^miHj  eom- 
Ditoned  till  die  middle  of  i;tuae;'biit  thejwcre  opened  xm  *  both 
sides  *wilh  so  much  fmnkne8s>  and  conducted  with  such  aclftvity» 
diat,  ohbougfaf  Complicated  hf  {he  iMerveatioB  of 'the  Stat4  dmk^ 
misBioners^  they  Svere  terminaAed  by  a  treaij  signed  on  the  Oth  of 
Aag:i]ist,  of  winch  we  may  confidently  assert  that  H  beam  on  ita 
Stice  the-  broad  cbaracteristicq  of  being  a  good,  a  just,  dnd  honour- 
aUe  treaty  >-*4i  moderates  aad  approximates  the  extreme  pretein*- 
atons  (tf'both  parties-^it  grants  to  each  what  ebch  thought -most 
essential  id  ita  own  inte^pests-'^-^it  has  satisfied  the  two  governments 
-^it  has  been  sanctioned' by  the  vaai  majority  of  public  opibipn  in 
both  countries ;  and  in  both  countries  it  has  been  by  a  small  akid 
partisan  section  of  pubKc  men  censured  on  the  most  contradictory 
and  irreooneilable  pretences.  Mr.  Benton  calls  it  a  humiliating 
surrendetot  American  righls-:<-by  Lord  Palmeifston,  or  at  least  by 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  his  Lordship's  orficans,  it  ia  stig- 
matiaed  as  a  shameful  capUuletiim  on  the  jiart  of  England.  With 
whatever  ability*  or  upon  whatever  authority*  such  c^osite  charge 
may  be  urgedrit  is  obvioua  that  they  cannot  botk  be  true,  and  a 
little  consideration  will  .satisfy  us  tibat  neither  is.  Mr.  B<^nton 
thinks  &at  the  whole  claim  of  bis  country  was  inoontrovertibly  just 
-^tDe  think  the  same  of  the  whole  of  our  claim— and  therefore 
sifici  jusiiee  would*  under  these  opinions,  require  .the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  whole  claim  to  one  or  to  the  other.  But  a  treaty  is 
ne4  a  trial  at  law^  in  which  a. court  decides  on  the  issne  joined ; 
-—a  treaty  .is  a  conipromUe  of  national  differences  which  ther^ 
ia  no  tsibunal  io,decide^-***a  balance  of  interests  having  no  defined 
standard  or  measure,  in  which,  to  avoid  the  frightful  alternative 
of-— the  ultima  nsto^-^n  aj^peal  to  the.  swords  concessions. and 
compensations,  are  mutually  made.  In  all  anch  casea>  if  either 
of  the  partiea  will  only  red^on  up  its  own  Bacrifices^  iiithout 
looking  to  the  odiet  side  of  the  acpouat,  the  fairest  treaty  that  ever 
waa  made  would  appear  a  *  humiliating  capitulation ;'  but  when 
you  come  to/examine  the  opposite  acalcj  and  find  that  the  conces- 
sions on  one  side  are  fiiiriy  oouuterbalanced  by  compensations  on 
the  other,  you  have  all  that  national  honour  can  require,  or  hupnaa 
justice  secure. 

We  will  add.otie  6ther  practical  consideration,  which,  obvious 
aa  ir'may.'seem,  is  too  much  overlooked  in  these  unilateral  cviti* 
cismsof  treatie»-^hatno  trea^y>  which  is  not  founded  on  mutual 
and,  as  far  aa  may  be,  equal  advantages,  can  be  either  honouri> 
able  or  safe,  or  be,  in  fact,  expected  to  last  beyond  ih^  first  oppor-^ 
tunity  of  infraction  oK  eaoape.  We  kiok,  therefore,  upon  the  oppa- 
Aa  ystainMlltaMBoaa'attackS'of  Mr<  Benton  .and  Lord  Palaseflton 
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on  the  trealj  of  Wiwibington  ai  plri$m^boieiefiA9naiiMH$  excels 
lence^  and  a  Jiappy  promise^of  ilv  snoeewiand  stability. 

lutt  UB  exam^oc^  bowereT,  the  vahta  of  their  dhjecticns  in  detail ; 
and  in  doing  sowe  shalMW)  oti  the  principle  wehave  juatatal^j 
as  aniiotis  to  do  juatioe  to  Mr.- Webster. ag3aiiisl>Mri^fiekiton>  aii 
tb  Lotd  Ashburton  against  oilr:own.criiicfl«-  'Both;  negotiatora 
acted^  aa  it  seems:  to  wt^  mih  remarkable  ability;  -intelligence, 
and  seal,  and,  we  have  no  donbt,  the  pniest  patriotism-:  We  firmly 
belicfre  that  each  carried  peraevcrtoee  in  his  piroposhians  <to  Ifaie 
very  vetge'of  pradenoe-*^that  the  fund  of  eonoesaioa.  on  bolh  sides 
was  eshausted-^and  that>  had  either  held  out  for  further  »adran« 
tnges,  the  rope  would  have  snapped^  and  tfaeo  ■    ^  ■■■        - 

■    But~ 

'  '    ■  ^  Dit  meliota  pii^  enroremqoe  hostibus  illun».' 
The  good  seDse  of  the  n^gotiatoti  preserrdd  them  from  this  fatal 
errors  into  whidhthe  rash  counsels^  now  advocated  by  their  ene^. 
mies.  Would  have  plunged  them  aind  their  conntries.  ' 

The  main  i^bjedtidn  on  bothaides  is,  of  course,  to  the  settlement 
made  of  the  main  ^uestion*^he  nofth-east  boundary  ;*  and  far  a 
clearer  nnderatakidnig  of 'this  point,  ^  we  beg  our  readers  to' turn 
back  to  our  sketch  of  the  l^yoalities.  They  will  obsepre<«-^  .  .  .> 
'  Ist,'  The  AiMtkanhotmiMj;  mnhing  parallel  to  the  St.  LawJ 
rence,  overlooking- the  valley,  ond'approa^ing  withiiif  afew  miles 
(m  some  poihts'oaly  ^^evi^  or  e?>en  less)  of  thebanths  of  the 
river. 

2nd.  The  Award  boundary,  which  would  have  deprived  the 
United  States  of  the  region  east  of  the  St.  Frauds,  and  north  of 
the  St.  John's,  but  left  them  the  moat  important  pairt  of  the  iron* 
tier  along  the  St.  Lawrence. 

3rd.  The  boundary -obtained  by  Lord  Ashburton,  which  ha» 
nsmoved'  the  franlier  considerably  mland^  dividing  into  nearly 
equal'  parts  the  disputed  territory  between  the  American  claim 
and  the  River  St.  Jobn^s,  and  gvring  England  the  mountainbua 
range  overlooking  the.  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  censmand'^ 
ingthe  communications  between  Quebec  and  our  Nova^Scottan 
provinces.  The  territorial  gam  to  England  by  thia  alteraticm  of 
the  Dutch  boundary  is  calculated  at  893  square  miles,  or  5179520 
square  acres. 

We  hare  also  marked  on  this  sketch  the  «line  of  the  fniti- 
tary  road  that  oonnects  Quebec  •  with-  Nova.  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswidc,  which  we  have  not  seen -in  anyEi^ish*map,.  but 
which  is  an  important  festnve  in'  th^pase^fet  the  facilky  and 
security  of  that  cemmumcation  had  been,  all  ak>ng,  our  great 
objf^ct,  and  that  Lord  Ashburton  las  obtained. 

These  are  the'naked  fnotabf  iHe  case;  and  it  mast  be  admitted 

that 
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that  Mr.  Qentons  Qt)jf9C^m$  (iboQgh,  M  we  |i|i«iU  afterwards  sef, 

not  more  substantially  ju$t)  ^re  muc^  ipore  plaunble  than  tboae 
of  Lord  Palperstoii  and  bis  pi^^ans.  Mr*  Benton  first  insists  on 
ibe  whole  of  ibe  ^qierican  cUim;  and  reminds  President  Tyler 
^pd  Secretary  Webster  tbs^t  iheMy  as  scrxators^  w^re  members  of  tbc 
ZDr'uprity  that  fofced  QpQ^ral  Jackson  tQ  rf^ject  the  Dutch  awar(l. 
and  that  Mr.  Web^tef  on  that  pcqasion  showed  $uch  ^  perspnal 
convictipo  in  the  ^tremest  view  of  the  American  claim,  that  he 
qffered  himself  '  to  shoulder  a  musket,  and  n^arcb  to  the  .north* 
V  eastern  ceraer  of  Maine  in  defeix^e  of  tha^  bpundary/  tIow« 
\tben«  asks  Mr-  Qeatont  cai|  these  same  men  noi|r  propose  to 
sacrifice  the  boviiidaTy  they  ifould  have  so  recently  fought  for»  and 
to  accept*— not  even  the  award  tbey  had  rejected — but  an  efpre- 
giously  unfaiwiqmbl^  fiwinei^t  f^i&^t>  award,  by  '  ih/^  mrrefnder  of 
ihe  moiuntain  bq^vdary?  and  893  square  miles  of  territory  alopg 
the  northern  frontier  ot  Maine  ?  This  point  Mr.  Benton  deve- 
lops at  great  length  and  with  much  zeal — but  the  following  pas- 
sages of  bis  speech  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  to  our  readf  ^^  the 
American  view  of  this  portion  o{  the  Ashburton  i^apitulatian : — 

'  Near  three  hundred  miles  of  this  strong  national  frontier  have  been 
surrendered  by  this  treaty — being  douUe  as  much  as  was  given  up  by 
the  rejected  award.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  although  on  the  Hst 
of  British  generals,  and  in  the  psy  of  the  B^tisl)  Crown  [!!!]«  WM  ^ 
man  of  too  uvuch  honour  to  deprive  us  of  the  comnupding  uMmntain 
frontier  opposite  to  Quebec.  ... 

*  Our  negotiator  gives  up  the  boundary  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
on  this  side  the  head  of  tpe  St  f^rancis,  and  without  pretext ;  for  the 
mountain-tidge  was  there  three  thousand  feet  high.  The  pew  part 
^ren  up,  from  the  head  of  the  St'.  Francis  to  Metjarmette  portage,  is 
invaluaole  to  Great  Britain,  It  covers  her  new  road  to  Quebec^ 
removes  us  fariher  from  that  dty^  places  m  mountain  betttfifek  ti#,  and 
brings  her  into  Maine.  T«  comprehend  the  value  of  this  new  boundary 
to  Great  Britain,  and  its  injury  to  us,  it  is  only  necessary  ta  follow  it 
ou.  a  map— to  see  its  form — know  its  height,  the  depth  of  its  goiges, 
and  its  rai^gh  and  rocky  sides.  •  .  « 

This  tpouatain  barrier  is  yiel^fed  to  Greet  Britain.  Now  take  up  a 
map — follow  the  mountain  noTth~see  how  it  bears  in  iqran  Quebec — 
approaching  wiihin  two  marches  of  iha^  areat  cityy  and  skirting  the 
St.  J^awrence  for  some  hundred  miles.  All  this  is  given  up.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  this  boundary  is  given  up  on  this  side  the 
awarded  line ;  and  the  country  left  to  guess  and  wonder  cU  Ihe  enormity 
and  faiidiUf  of  the  sacrifice.  Look  at  the  new  military  road  from 
Matifat  t&  Oiekec^Yi^x,  part  of  it  which  approaches  Quebec,  and  Has 
between  the  mountain  and  the  St.  lAwrence. 

*•  Even  by  the  awarded  line,  ibis   road  wi^  forced  to  ocosa  the 
mountain  at  or  beyon^  the  head  o|  Uie  St.  Francis,  and  then  to  follow 
the  base^  of  \^e  |i(i;Ountaiu  for  near  one  hundred  m^s,  with  alL  the  dis- 
advantages 
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ftdfantegts  of  croMiog  tbc  sp^it  and  gcoges  of  th&  mountain,  and  the 
(^-eelu  and  ravioefl,  and  cominaQd^d  in  its  whole  e^tte^t  by  the  powei:  on 
the  mountain.  See  tiow  this  is  changed  by  the  new  boundary !  The  road 
perniitted  to  take  either  side  of  the  mountain — to  cross  where  it  pleases 
—and  covered  and  protected  in  its  whole  extent  by  the  mountain  heights 
now  exclusively  British.  Why  this  new  way,  and  this  security  for  the 
road,  unless  to  give  the  British  stilt  glutei*  advantages  ovef  us  than  the 
awarded  boundary  gave?'— J?^f<m'j  Speech^  p.  ®. 

Though  Mr.  Benloii*s  cea^plaint  i»  njoal,  hia  facte  are  farue. 
The  eomplakit  is  mjasty  as  Mr«  Rives,  in  hta  lepljy  oonolnaively 
proffed,  faecauae  it  enswns^  that  ifak  waa  the  laadbl  aad  recog- 
nksed  boundary  of  Matne<**Hirbile  we  wtterly  denied  it^  and  Mr. 
fVeh$ier  might  hate  »aei»--flince  the  former  diacusaion— ^aaaan  to 
9U9peei  that  we  were  in  the  rigfat;  becanae  it  alao  atsnmeathat 
this  wae  a  ^urrmider  witbe«l  oompenaation^  whereas  it  waa  in  fact 
but  one  side  of  a  bavd-foaght  baorgain ;  and  becanse,  when  he 
pfotea  that  this  boundavy  waa  so  ^iseniial  to  England  for  the 
o6nHttinttcaai<in  between  her  Nordi  American  pra^inoaa,  he  eata- 
bUshes  a  main  argument  of  the  British  ea8e*''-<mo  which  we-  have 
always  conaideved  aa  of  the  greatest  hrae^  namely — that  sudi  a 
line  of  boundary  never  cou/^. ba«re  been  in  the  conteo(kplation  of  the 
M%inal  n^^otialora  I  But  bis  facts  ai^e.  ^uet— the  mountain-range 
ia  easential  l#  England  for  her  internal  cowmmiGation»  and  for, 
in  ease  of  aggression^  her  oUemaL  deCenoe»  while  it  can  only  be 
valuable  to  the  United  States  as  a  mena<ing  poaition  against 
Lower  Canada,  and  especially  Quebec.  Mr.  Bmtaareproachas 
the  new  line  with  being '  a  British  line  tnede/hr  the  eeemriiy  ^ 
Quebec,'  (lb.)  Be  it  BO*-»w}iat  fitter  or  more  natural  provision 
could  we  expect  to  see  in  a  treajty  df  peace  and  amity  f  What 
amitj  oould  exisV>— what  peace  could  be  expected — ^if  the  United 
Stales  had  persisted,  in  retaioing  a  position  oofn^iV^edl  to  b#  in  our 
hands,  a  defonsive  one,  but  in  thei]:s  a  means  of  nvenace  and 
aggression? 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  objectiona  made  by  Lord  Pal* 
memtim'a  ergana  to  tbia  benndary  ?  They  eall  it  a  capitulutionf 
because  > "We  really  hardly  know  where  lo  find  their  becauee. 

Is  it  because  it  resigns  about  Aa(^  the  disputed  territory  t — Lord 
Palmerston  had  himself  stated  that  be  thought  the  most  equitable 
adjustment  would  have  been '  an  equal  division  of  the  territoory  in 
dispute/  (Disp.  30th  October.  1835,)  and  had  been  all  along 
wiUing,  and  even  eager  to  give  up— not  merely  one-Aa^  but — 
titO'fhinie. 

Ia  it  because  it  resigns  a.  strip  of  territory  i^prth  of  the  St. 
John's  i — Lurd  Pslmerston  waa  pressingly  msioiia  tp  give  up  that 
same  strip  of  lairiloiyi  and  as  mueh  more  into  the  baigain* 

Is 
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1%  it  becMse  it  abanOmtf  balf  Ae^  M adMmsfat  selllMnenl?*- 
Lord  Ptelmei^toii  faad'offnred  la  (Surrender  tliat  nrnfie  aeltl«^ 
Witfaowt  a  strv^gle;  and  ke  reydsted^Mi'.  LiYiBgBW's  ^mipeatiaa, 
whicb>  wkatever  other  effect  it  might  liave  had^  would  assuredly 
hare  ginen  us  the  nfboleot  the  Madawaska  settkment. 

Is  it  because  Lord  Akfaburton  has  givdA  the  United  Stales  a 
limited  navigaUen  of ,  or^  to  speak  metre  lruly>  an  exit  fos  the 
'  Ymmanofaotured  prodoce  of  the  forest*  thDOagh,  the  Lower  St. 
Jofan-i^?  We  wtil  take  upon  ourselires  to  say  that  that  o^ocession 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  Lord  Palmerston's  acceptoaoe  of 
the  King  of  Holland's  awavd,  tmd  tnitit  have  eveatually  foUowed 
cWjf  atrtfngement  whieh  gore  the  Unked  States  the  upper  waters. 
To-  have  refused  it  would  have  been  tfaneoeasuMi  of  constant 
liicketings  knd  animosity,  (t  would  also  'hanre  been  highly  ii^u* 
rkyus  to  our  own  province  trf  N'OW  Brunswick  and  our  town  of 
St.  Johii's.  They  must,  we  presume^  understand  their  owil  inte«> 
rests,  and  there  the  treaty  is  unanimously  popular ;  and  without 
this  boon  we  are  convinced  that  the  State  of  Maine  never  would 
have  aequiesced-iki  the  loss  of  not  only  the  territory  east<of  the 
St  Francis,  but  of  above  500^000  actses,  whi/rii  Lord  Ashbuilon's 
treaty  has  obtained  beyond  the  award. 

We  healtily  wish  that  Lord  Ashburlon  oould  have  obtained.  Ike 
line  df  the'  St;  Jobn^s-^first^  because  it  wovdd  have  been  a  neaver 
approach  to  what  we  shall  always- consider  as  our.  original  -riq^kl^ 
Imt,  Micondly>  betMuse  it'  would  hav^  been  a  more  distinct  sad 
better  boundary — though  we  learn  from  both  parties  that  the 
strip  which  the  United  States  retain  on  the  north  of  that  river  is 
of  very  httlo'value ;  but  how  oovld  Lotd  Ashburton  have  Ven- 
tikted  to  make  astaad  on  this  poi»t>  which  had  been  over  aiid 
e^er  agAin  iibandoned  by  Lovd  PalinerstM?  How  could  a  Joaii 
of  common  sense,  common  honesty,  or  common  humanity^  rtm 
the  awful  risk  of  a  warlor  the  possesion  of  some  miles  of  morass 
which  for  so  maiqr  years  the  English  Secretary  of  State  had  readily 
and  unequtvidcally  renounced? 

*  We  confess  that  we  ourselves  never  oduld  anticipiiter  by  what 
means  these  reiterated  offers  on  our  part,  and  th6  firm  refusals  o( 
the  United  States  to  accept  the  Dutch  boundary,  were  to  be  got 
over.  The  intervening  circumstances  had  all  tended  to  damage  our 
position^  or,  to  speak  more  accurately^  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
the  United  States  in  their  pretensions : — the  Canadian  revolt — th^ 
cases  of  the  Caroline  and  Creole-^the  right  of  search  question — 
and,  above  all,  the  union  of  France  and  America  in  the  hostile 
feeling  of  which  this  -question  was  made  the  signal  an4  exeuse, 
rendered- it,  in  our  ooiniott,  exeeedingly  unlikely  liiat*  Lord  A»hr 
burton  ahosld  be  aMe  to  estfll>lish  even  the  f&tg  of  Holland's 
^  award. 
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awards  wfakli  Aoimoa  liad  reject^,  fAen  our  general  political 
position  was  much  stl-onger.  We  eertidol  j  had  little  hope  that 
he  woiQld  have  been  able  t6  obtain  anjy  the  elightest  amend- 
inent'of  the  boundary*:  but  to  our  equal  surprise  and  satisiaciion 
he  did  so-^and'for  theeztetit  of  the  advantage  we  ref^  back 
to  the  etidenoe  of  Mn  Benton*  Murii  as  w^  have  iseen  of  the 
injustice  and  blindness  of  paHjr,' we-^certaitily  never  were  more 
afttotnthed  ihan  at  the  disntiifaction  ezpvtesed  at  this  svKoess  by 
those  who  would  hmim  gladly  valified  wntA  less  tfivantageoas 
terms. 

But  a  postocript  to  Mr.  Featherstonhhugh's  ^pamphlet  has 
annottnced  the  accidental  diftooVery  of  a  map,  in  which  Dr.  Frsak- 
lin  himself  had  described  the  British  line  as  the  true  one.  This 
diseoveiy  naturally  created,  for  the  moment^  an  opinion  that,  if  Lord 
A  shburton  had  been  more  pertanacions,  we  mig^t  perhaps  have  ob- 
tained a  better  boundarp«-<me  sooth  of  the  St.  John*s,  if  not  our 
original  and.  right^l  cfaim^  I>r;  Franklin's  map  does  certainly 
confirm  tint  eoriginal  claim  by  addiiional  and,  we  tfatnk^  oonolusive 
evidenoe ;  and*  we  ^canhiot  now  doubt  that  it  has  'been  the  secret 
cause  of  obr  obtaining  not  only  the  awarded  boundary  which  had 
been  so  often  refused^  but  the  important  addition  of  the  mountain 
frontier,  for  the  concession  of  which  we  have  honestly  aduiitted 
that  we  oould  not  very  w«ll  account :  but  we  have  very  strong 
doubts,  which  we  shall  hereafter  explain,  whether  this  ^cre^— rif 
our  negotiator  had  been  fully  aware  of  it-^could  have  procured  us 
any,  or  at  least  ally  considerable  modificatiDn  of  the  terms  we 
have  obtained.     The  faCU  are  these : 

A  little .  before  Lo«d  Asbhiortons  arrival  in  Aracirioa  Mr. 
Webster  received  a  ck>mmunioation  from  Mr.  Jared  Spaiks,  the 
amffneiit  biogmpher  and  historian,  dien  in  Paris,  to  4he  following 
effect:^ 

*  While  pursning  lAy  researches  among  the  voktmineus  papers  re- 
lating   to    the  Americui  Revolution  in   the  Arckms  de»  Aj^aires 
Etrangeres  in  Paris,  I  found  in  one  of  the  boued  voluBies  an  original 
letter  trom  Dr.  Fmnklin  to  Count  de  Viergennes^  of  which  the  following  , 
ia  an  exact  transcript  :-r^         . 

i  '  'f  Pasty,  December  6, 1782. 

,  *  "  Sir»-*I  have  the  honeur  of  returning  herewith  the  map  your  Ex- 
cellency sent  me  yesterday.  I. have  marked  with  a  strong  red  line^ 
according  to  your  desire,  tlie  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  settled  in 
the  preliminaries  between  the  British  and  American  plenipotentiaries. 

•  "  With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c., 

•  '*  B.  Frankun/> 

^This  letter  was  wridien  six  days  afler  !^e  prehminaries  were  signed; 
and^if  we  '-cdalA  proeure^  the- idtotical  map  mentioned  by  Franklin^  it 
would' seiai  to  afiindcsnc/fff ITS  mcf^Vweaa  to  the  meaohig  affixed  by 
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IIm  OfliBmismnflrfi  to  the  ktifwate.  of  the  fti««lj(on  the  .fidajcci  ^  the 
boundaries.  You  mi^y  veil  suppose  that  I  lost  no  time  in  oiakmg  in- 
quiry for  the  inap^  not  doubting  that  it, would  confirm  all  my  previous 
opinions  respecting  the  validity  of  our  claim.  In  the  geographical  de- 
partment of  the  Archives  are  sixty  thousand  maps  and  charts;  but  so 
tr^ll  arranged  with  catalogues  and  indexes  that  any  one  of  them  may 
be  easily  foun<l.  After  a  little  research  In  the  American  division,  with 
th«  aid  of  the  keeper,  I  came  tipdh  a  map  of  North  America,  by 
D'Anvilk,  dsted  1'746,  in  sice  mboiic  eighteen  inches  squtfre,  on  which 
w«s  4rawti  U'itroHff  red  line  throughout  th«  entire  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  answering  precisely  to  Franklin*B  de^ription.  The  Hue 
ia  bold  and  distinct  in  every  part,  made  with  ved  ink,  and  apparently 
drawn  with  %  hair-pencil,  or  a  pen  with  9  t^unt  point.  There  ia  no 
other  colouring  on  any  part  of  the  naap« 

'  Imagine  my  surprise  on  discovering  thai  Ihis  lim  runs  wholly  south 
of  the  St.  JohnrSf  and  between  the  head  waters  of  that  river  and  those  of 
the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec.  In  short,  it  is  exactly  the  line  voxo  con- 
tended for  by  Great  Britain^  except  that  it  concedes  more  than  is 
claimed.  The  ilorth  line,  after  departing  from  the  source  of  the  St 
Croix,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Man  Hill,  ttopi  ftir  short  of  that  point, 
and  turns  off  to  the  west,  so  as  to  k«ve  on  the  British  side  all  the 
sireatns  which  flow  into  tihe  St  J<Am-a,  between  the  aoiirce  of  the  St. 
Croix  and  Mars  Hill.  It  is  evident  that  the  line,  ftom  the  St  Cioix 
to  the  Canadian  highlands,  is  intended  to  exclude  a/i  ib€  waters  miming 
into  the  St  John's. 

*  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  this  map  is  actually  the  one  marked 
by  Franklin ;  yet,  upon  any  other  supposition,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  the  circumstances)of  its  agreeing  so  perfectly  with  his  description, 
and  of  its  being  peserved  in  the  place  where  it  would  naturally  be  de- 
posited by  Count  de  Vergennfei.  F  also  fonnd  another  map  in  the 
Archives,  on  which  the  same  boundary  was  traced  in  a  dotted  red  line 
with  a  pens  apparently  copied  fkam  the  other. 

*  I  eneloae  herewith  a  map  of  Meinei  en  whleh  I  have  dntwti  a  strong 
blaek  line,  corresponding  with  the  red  one  above  mentibned.'^-pp.  104^ 
106. 

With  this  secret  in  his  poaae$ftiQn>  Mr.  Webster  commenced 
what  we  may  call  his  Mple  negotiation— with  Lord  Ashburtoa 
and  the  Commissionere  of  the  States  of  Massachnsetta  and  Maine 
respectively — and  we  think  that  any  one  who  attentively  considers 
the  whole  correspondence  will  see  reason  to  suspect  that  Mr. 
Webater*8  negotiations  with  thesd  Statee  were  quite  as  difficult  as 
that  with  Great  Britain  ;  in  fact^  we  are  ourselves  satisfied  that, 
but  for  the  opportune  discovery  of  Dr.  Franklin's  map^  secretlj 
communicated  to  the  Commissioners  in  terror  em,  not  even  the  con- 
cession of  the  navigation  of  the  St,  John's  would  have  overcome  the 
obstinate  spirit  of  reaistai^ce  that  existed  and  even  still  survives  in 
the  State  oi  Maii^e.  The  conciurence  of  tbe  Sen/ate  in  a  treaty  of 
reasonable  and  mutua]  copces^pn  would, pii^^babljbaye  been  npt  i^ 
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|iopele»  9M  that  of  Maine :  but  it  woiild  still  have  been^  we  believe, 
a  matter  of  considerable  aifficulty — for  even  after  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  made  a  secret  commnnication  to  the  Senate  of  Mr.  Snarks*« 
discovery,  there  was  still  a  strong  inclination  to  resistance,  and  a  very 
general  expression  of  opinion  that  this  piece  of  evidence,  though 
(ic|n(itted  to  be  serious,  was  by  po  meads  conclusive.  Even  Mr, 
KiveSf  tbe  chairman  of  the  cominitteje  of  foreign  relations — who 
made  the  secret  communication^  and  who  answered  with  great  abi- 
lity and  with  several  strong  additional  facts  Mr.  Benton*a  objection 
ta  the  authority  of  the  map  imputed  to  Dr,  Franklin^^was  himself 
obliged — in  compliance,  we  presume,  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
audience — to  introduce  it  as  '  an  embaaraasinsr,  though  apccryphat, 
document.*  In  short,  when  we  consider  the  long  and  pertinacious 
rejection  of  the  Kinff  of  Holland's  award,  and  more  particularly 
when  we  recollect  that  all  the  energy  and  a,uthority  of  General 
Jackson,  with  thp  additional  teinptation  of  1,250,000  dollars, 
failed  to  satisfy  the  State  of  Maine,  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt 
that  without  the  influence  of  Dr.  Franklin's  map  that  State — in  a 
much  stronger  position  than  sh^  was  when  she  rejected  General 
J^kson's  instanees — wovdd  bave  rejected  the  worse  territorial 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Washington* 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  veir  true — but  was  not  the  British 
n^otiator  deluded,  and  is  not  Mr.  Webster  chargeable  with  bad 
faith  and  duplicity  when  in  the  outset  of  the  negotiation  he  thui^ 
addressed  Lord  Ashburton  f — 

*  I  must  be  permitted  to  si\y  that  few  questions  have  ever  arisen  under 
this  Goyemment,  in  regard  to  which  a  stronger  or  tuare  general  con- 
viction was  felt  thai  the  country  was  in  the  rights  than  this  question  of 
the  north-eastern  boundary* — Dixpaich^  Bth  Julyy  1842, 

Upon  this  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  remarks  that^-- 
*  we  ai:e  uqayoidahly  brought  to  i^  conmtiou  that  whilst  tlie  highest 
functionaries  of  the  American  Government  were  dealing  with  Lord 
Ashhurton  with  a  seefning  integrity,  they  were,  in  fact,  deceiving  him  ; 
and  that  whilst  they  werQ  pledging  the  faith  of  their  Government  for  a 
perfect  conviction  of  the  justice  of  their  claim  to  the  territory  which  was 
in  dispute,  they  had  the  highest  evidenee  in  their  possession  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admitted  of,  that  the  United  States  never  had  had  the 
slightest  shadow  of  right  to  any  part  of  the  territory  which  they  have 
been  disputing  with  Great  Brilain  for  near  fifty  yeitrs.' — ^pp.  102,  103, 

Now  we  cannot  quite  concur  in  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh*s  cen- 
sure of  the  American  functionaries.  We  doubt  in  the  abstract 
how  far  a  public  minister  or  a  private  advocate  is  bound  to  pro^ 
duce  to  his  adversary  evidence  hostile  to  bis  own  case,  particularly 
when  that  evidence  has  been  confided  to  him  in  his  capacity  oif 
minister  or  advocate.  Our  readers  all  recollect  Sir  Henry 
Wotton's  punning  definition  of  an  ambassador,  made  when  he 
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himself  was>  on  »mba«sador  :-r-*'' Aa'  faoneit  jiii|ft'»enttO'l>9'abitmd 
for  the  good  of  his  oonntry ;'  and  there  &  womt  cUflerenoeiii  such* 
matters  betweea  the  sugge^iio  /obi  Andihe  nippresM  veti;  bat 
we  need  not  jdiscuss  these  nioo  cqses,  becavrse  *  Mr.- Webster' csta^ 
not,  we  thiok»  be  justly  charged  with  eitliery  foh*  saying  thad 
'  there  were  few  questions  on  which  his  counlryuen  entei^ined  tt 
stronger  or  more  general  cootriction  than  this/ i'or:  if  wa»' per- 
fectly true ; — so  true,  that  we  have'  been  assoved  thatthe  prodttc- 
tion  of  Franklin  s  map  has  not  made  any  cltenge  ill  tbe^  ;iipim6n  of ' 
ev^  the  most  respectable  Americans.'  Thia  beens  wondierfo}; 
but  such  they  tell  us  is.  the  fact.  Bat  there  is  anodier  consider- 
atiojQ. still  more  in  Mr.  W^bster-s  &9oan  All  attempts  M  a^nst* 
ment  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  bad  bc«i|  -  abandoned  by 
mutual  cbnsenti  and  in  the  most  explicit  terms;  and  if  hen  Mr: 
Webster  alluded  in  one  of  his  first  dispatches  4o  evidence expW 
natory  of  the  inietiiions  of  theoriginal  treaty,  Lord  Ashbtnton  re* 
minded  him  that  the  time  of  discussing  the  terms  ot  l^e  treaty 
was  gone  by,  and  that  they  Were  now  to  arrange  a  purely  con* 
vcntional  line,  not  on  discassioiia  of  evidence,  but  on  ooUsider*^ 
ations  of  mutual  convenience  and  compromise.  '  If,  therefore,*  9A^* 
Webster  had  had  still  more  absolute  and  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  English  construction  of  the  treaty  was  the  correct '«ne, 
it  could  not  hove  been  considered/ we  believe,  by  the  most  sdrn* 
pulous  casuisti  as  obUgatory  upon  him,  in  a  new  negotiation  for 
a  line  of  convenience  and  compromtee.  Mr.  Benton,  indeed, 
strongly  insists  that  Lard  Ashburtoa  hhnself  was  aware  of  the 
discovery  of  Franklin's  map^-^ 

**  The  British  minister  knew  our  seoret  before  we  knew  it  ourselves/ 
— Spcedt^  p.  16. 

This,  we  are  sattsfied,  was  not  the  case.  '  Lord  Ashburton- 
knew  that  there  was  a  great— ^aocordinfi;  to  our  own  views  an 
invincible— ^mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  British  line  was 
that  intended  by  the  treaty ;  and  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  informs 
us  that  after  his  lordship*s  departure  further  evidence  was  dlisco* 
vered  in  England  which  coincides  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
Dr.  Franklin's  map.  .But  we  do  not  believe  that  Lord  A-shborton 
had  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Sparks's  discovery-!  the  phrase  in  one 
of  Lord  Afthbnrton^s  letters  to  Mr.  Webster^  on  which  Mr.Btoton 
builds  his  conjecture— 

*  If  this  question  fl)k)u1d  unfortunately  go  to  a  further  reference,  /  slumlil 
by  no  means  despair  of  Jifiding  some  confirmation  of  this  [the  British] 
view  of  the  case  ^-^{Disp.  1 1th  July,  1»43)— 

was  probably  only  a  general  expression  of  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice of  his  case,  or  perhB])s  som^  allusion  to  th^ '  additional  en- ' 
dence  motioned  by  Mr.  Pelith^frSdonhttugb,  •       ■      • 
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\y«(  hore  HO'  •a8pician<wh&to(^erer  (tbongii  ire  ore  told  that 
some  persoDft  fnrofefs  to  have)  of  tUe  aatbentictt^  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin $  map.  U  receiTed,  Mr.  Rivea  informs  us,  '  miOBt  remarkable 
and  unfor^tfen  oonfinnation  (p-  5)  by  oth^r- evidence  found  in 
ike  arobives  of  the  American  Senate,  and  formerly  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jefierion ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  this  iiiap,  and  the 
variou»  corroboratioBd  of  it  which  haore  tince  appeared,  had  been 
known  earlier^  and  submitted  to  the  arbitrator,  they  m«8t  have 
had  their  due  effect.  If  even  tbey  had  been  discoreriad  between 
the  nrbitnUioii  and  Loisd  Ashburton's  mistion^  they  might  hare 
given  a  difS»eot  turn  to  the  negotiations,  and  afforded  us  a  new 
i)iai  tm  thii  belter  evidence;  bnt  when  Lord  Ashburton's  mission 
had  been  once  (^pened  on  the  principle  which  the  British  go- 
vernment had  been  for  so  many  yean  urging  on  the  Cabinet  of 
Washington>**-*of  abandoning  all  discussion  of  the  treaty  iind 
negotiating  for  a  coHverUianal  line^«^we  know  not  that  the  discovery 
could  have  been  better  employed  than  it  was  by  Mr.  Webster, 
in  overcoming  the  hitherto  intractable  violence  of  Maine,  and  by 
moderating  the  formidable  opposition  which  wc  may  learn  from 
Mr.  Benton  s  speech  the  new  treaty  would  have  otherwise  encoun- 
tered in  the  Senate. 

There  are  several  ctrcumatanoes  that  prove  that,  even  with  tbe 
assistance  of  Franklin's  map,  the  success  of  the  treaty  was  not 
easy-t«the  tone  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  was  by  no  means  cor* . 
dial*  One  of  the  seii&tors  of  Maine  voted  against  the  treaty  ;  and, 
after  all,  Mr.  Webster  was  forced  to  draw  from  the  almost  bank- 
rupt coffers  of  the  national  treasury  a  sum  of  500,000  dollars,  by 
way  of  compensation  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts  for  territory  to 
which,  if  Dr.  Franklin's  map  were  to  be  received  with  implicit 
acquiescence,  they  had  not  a  pretence.  This  jmyment  of  500,000 
dollars  is  an  unquestionable  proof  that  the  President  and  Mr. 
Webster  did  not  think  the  map  coiikclusite^  and  that  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  appeared  so  favourable  to  England,  that — ^notwitbstand* 
ing  Mr.  Sparks  s  discovery  —  Maine  and  Massachusetts  were 
entitled  to  this  large  compensation. 

And,  indeed— •- without  relying  impUcitly  on  all.  Mr.  Beaton s* 
abloj  but  we  ii^ust  be.  allowed  to. say  partial,  stat0ment»*r-we  see 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  ia  iertorem  production  of  Dr. . 
Franklin's  map  would  probably  not  have  sufficed,-  if  Lord  Ash- 
burton  bad  not  been  able  to  propitiate  some  of  the  noi*thern 
Stales  OS  well  as  the  public  feeUng  of  the  whole  Uuion^  by 
giving,  in  return  for  the  strong  highland  line  on  the  Canadian 
frontier,  some  local  amendments  of  the  boujodaries  of  New  York, 
Vermon^tf  New  Hampshire, and  Massachusetts.  .  We. cannot  ^to- 
gether deny  Mr.  Benton*s  assertion  that  these  concessions  were 
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really  little  or  no  sacrifice  cmi  oar  part;  but  the  argnment  of  con- 
venience, whicli  Lord  Ashburton  adinitted  id  these  cases^  helped 
him  in  his  ulterior  object^  and  became  applicable  with  the  greater 
force^  as  well  as  the  better  grace,  to  the  Canadian  boundary.  The 
affair  was  this:  the  boundary  between  the  States  just  mentioned 
and  our  possessions  was,  by  the  original  treaty,  a  line  coincident 
with  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude :  immediately  after 
the  treaty  that  line  was  set  out ;  but,  by  an  error  of  the  sur\'eyors, 
it  deviated  by  about  an  average  of  hali*  a  mile  to  the  northward 
of  the  true  parallel.  That  error  had  been  since  discovered, 
but  this  half-mile  strip  had  been  in  the  meanwhile  thickly 
settled  by  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  Lord  Ashburton, 
taking  into  consideration  the  hardship  of  disturbing  people  who 
had  been  so  long  in  a  bond  fide  possession  of  what  they  and  all 
the  world  considered  ds  their  native  soil,  and  feeling  probably,  as 
Mr.  Benton  su^ests,  that  these  American  cilizens  might  not  be 
very  deurable  Canadian  subjects,  he  willingly  consented — indeed 
he  may  be  said  to  have  offered— -that  the  erroneous  line  should  stand 
as  the  true  one — on  the  sam&  principle  by  which  a  similar  error 
made  in  tradng  the  due  north  line  has  been  adopted  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

Upon  the  former  transaction  Mr.  Benton  observes,  first,  with 
reganl  to  a  part  of  the  slip  where  it  joins  Lake  Chaniplain,  and 
where  the  Americans  had  formerly  a  forf,  called  Rouse*s  Point, 
which  the  Dutch  award  had  proposed  to  reserve  to  the  State 
of  New  York,  while  it  granted  all  the  rest  of  the  strip  to  Ca- 
nada:-— 

*  It  is  Hot  to  be  dissembled  that  its  recovery,  gratifies  the  public  feel- 
ing, propitiates  two  States  in  favour  of  the  treaty,  and  facilitates  the 
grand  object  of  the  British  mission.  The  British  negotiator  conducted 
skilfully  in  conceding  for  a  price  what  he  had  no  wish  to  maintain — 
what  had  been  given  up  without  a  price  in  the  award— what  had  an 
illusive  value  in  our  eyes,  and  none  at  all  in  his ;  and  the  concession  of 
which  was  smoothing  his  way  to  Maine. 

*  The  strip  in  Vermont  was  given  up  by  the  British  negotiator  for  the 
same  reasou — he  did  not  want  those  people ;  his  government  Would  not 
have  them ;  but  the  concession  recommends  t£e  treaty  to  Veimont* 
Two  votes  more  for  the  treaisfj — p.  4, 

There  had  also  been  a  question  about  which  was  the  western 
head  of  the  Connecticut  river :  the  King  of  Holland  decided  that 
a  stream  called  Perry's  Creek,  running  into  the  lake  called  Coii- 
necticut,  should  be  so  considered,  though  it  lay  several  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  a  branch  called  Hall's  Creek  :-^the  intermediate 
imace  had  always  been  in  the  possession  of  New  Hampshire. 
Lord  Ashburton  would  not  staled  out,  on  the  more  than  doubtful 
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authority  of  the  Dutch  awards  against  the  plaaii  intention  6f  the 
treaty — he  ceded  the  district  in  question :— . 

*  The  concession/  says  Mr.  Benton,  *  of  the  British  minister  changes 
nothing ;  tnit,  while  dianging  nothing,  it  prevents  an  ohjection,  and 
conciliates  support  for  ihe  iteaJty  in  ihe  StcUe  of  New  Hampshire.* — lb. 

In  the  same  iBtyle  Mr.  Benton  represents  a  kind  of  exchange  of 
two  disputed  islands  in  the  water  boundary— iSW^ar  Island  and 
Bois  Blanc — as  a  mode  by  which  Lord  Ashburton,  while  accom- 
plishing his  own  object, 

*  sweetened  the  treaty  to  the  palate  of  the  young  State  of  Jtf ichigan» 
conciliated  that  State  in  favour  of  his  treaty,  and  marched  straight  to 
the  grand  object  of  his  mission.*— 16.  pp.  3,  .4. 

I^  is  not  for  us  to  make  any  comment  on  the  motives  thus  im- 
puted by  Mr.  Benton  to  so  many  member^  of  the  august  body  to 
which  he  himself  belongs.  We  think  dieir  assent  to  the  treaty  is 
easily  traceable  to  higher,  larger, .  and  more  patriotic  considera- 
tions ;  but  we  may,  at  lesuA,  accept  hid  testimony  that  Lord  Ash- 
burton  reached  what  we  have  hitherto  considered  as  the  beau 
ideal  of  diplomacy,  when,  making  an  excellent  bargain  for  his  own 
employers,  he  satisfied  the  rights  and  conciliated  the  good  feel- 
ings of  the  other  party. 

So  much  for  the  questions  of  boundaries. 

The  next  most  important  provision  of  the  treaty  regards  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Our  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  was  twofold  :^^ 

First : — Hitherto,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  fraudulent  use 
of  the  American  flag  had  obliged  the  British  cruisers  to  inquire,  in 
certain  peculiar  cases,  into  the  right  of  suspicious  vessels  to  the 
flag  they  carried. 

Secondly  : — Great  Britain  has  also,  bv  treaty  with  the  several 
countries  before  enumerated,  not  so  much  the  right  as  the  duty 
of  searching  vessels  under  the  flags  of  those  contracting  parties, 
for  the  detection  of  slave-trading. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  attend  to  the  distinction  between  these 
two  cases — 1st,  the  right  of  inquiring  whether  a  ship  is  what  she 
pretends  to  be ;  and,  2nd,  the  right  of  searching  her  in  execution 
of  a  treaty — a  distinction  which,  clear  as  it  is,  there  seems  not  to 
be  ten  men  in  France,  besides  the  Due  de  Broglie,  M.  Guizot, 
and  M.  de  Gasperin,  who  are  able — or  should  we  not  rather  say 
willing  ? — to  comprehend. 

The  first,  or  right  of  inquiry,  now  somewhat  inaccurately  called 
right  of  visit,  is  a  practice  as  old  as  navigation  itself — common  to 
all  nations  in  all  times — equally  necessary  to  the  safety  of  all>  and 
to  the  security  of  *  the  high-road  of  nations/  as  the  Americans 
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love  to  call  tbc  aea;  and  we,  in  this  discusunon,  can  hare  no 
kind  of  objection  to  the  designation — for,  inasmuch  as  upon 
the  high-roads  of  civilised  states  the  police,  and  even  acci- 
dental passengers,  have  a  right,  in  cases  of  danger  or  strong 
suspicion,  to  satisfy  themselves  that  malefactors  are  not  endanger- 
ing the  safety  of  the  public  under  false  names,  false  passports, 
and  other  guilty  disguises ;  so  it  is  equally  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary for  the  public  safety  that  smugglers,  robbers,  mutineers, 
murderers,  and  pirates  should  not  be  enabled  to  prosecute  their 
criminal  career  with  impunity  by  so  cheap  and  easy  an  expedient 
as  the  hoisting,  when  in  danger  of  detection,  a  piece  of  bunting 
— the  colour  of  any  nation  under  the  sun  save  that  one  to  which 
the  cruiser  which  alarms  them  may  happen  to  belong.  But 
England  has  no  more  desire  for,  and  no  more  interest  in,  this 
practice  than  any  other  country ;  and  if  it  were  really  produc- 
tive of  incoiivenience  to  any  one,  except  the  guilty,  she  would 
suffer  the  more  in  proportion  to  her  extended  commerce. 

The  right  of  search  in  time  of  peace,  either  for  suppressing  the 
slave-trade  or  for  any  other  purpose,  is  altogether  a  dinerent  thing. 
We  admit  no  such  right  in  others,  nor  do  we  claim  it  for  our- 
selves :  no  nation  concedes  or  acquires  that  right  but  hy  treaty — 
by  eipress  stipulation — by  which,  for  reasons  special  to  each  occa- 
sion, two  countries  may,  under  what  limitations  and  restrictions 
they  please,  grant  a  mutual  right  of  search  for  a  particular  object 
Such  are  the  treaties  that  we  have  made  with  so  many  powers  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade ;  treaties,  let  us  observe,  that  for 
any  maritime  purposes  of  our  own  we  Lad  ihuch  rather  be  released 
from, — which  we  entered  into  only  for  the  sake  of  humanity ;  and 
if  any  more  effectual  way  could  be  discovered  of  suppressmg  the 
slave-trade,  there  is,  we  suppose,  no  statesman  in  England  who 
would  not  be  glad  to  be  released  from  the  cost,  the  trouble,  and 
the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  us  by  the  present  system  \  but 
the  truth  is,  that  some  powers  whose  flags  are  the  most  liable  to 
abuse  have  not  themselves  the  means  of  protecting  them  from 
this  abuse^  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  appeal  to  our  assistance. 

The  hostile  French  press  —  that  is,  nineteen-twentieths  of 
everything  published  in  France — is  exceedingly  elated  because 
the  treaty  of  Washington  has  not  created  a  reciprocal  right  of 
search  between  England  and  the  United  States.  Their  triumph 
on  this  matter  is  exactly  proportionable  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
subject,  and  to  the  extravagance  of  the  mistake  they  have  adopted, 
namely,  that  of  supposing  that  we  have  any  individual  object  of 
either  profit  or  honour  in  the  right  of  search.  We  have  neither, 
as  we  have  said,  beyond  the  common  feeling  of  humanity ;  and 
had  abstractedly  rather  be  without  it.     We  are  therefore  quite  as 
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glad  as  ova  Frencli  neighbours  can  be  that  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington does  not  impose  this  fresh  burden  upon  us,  while  it  pro* 
vides  still  more  efiectual  means  for  the  great  and  indeed  only 
object  we  have  in  view,  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade ;  for 
instead  of  throwing  upon  us,  as  most  other  countries  have  done, 
the  whole  trouble  and  expense  of  this  duty  of  humanity,  America 
stipulates  to  send  out  and  maintain  on  the  'African  seas  a  force 
sufficient,  if  duly  employed^  to  the  extermination  of  any  slave- 
trading  on  the  part  of  bond  fide  Americans^  and  conseq.ja0ntly 
of  the  fraudulent  abuse  of  the  American  flag.  But  of  the  ancient 
and  self-defensive  right  of  inquiry  the  treaty  says  nothing,  and 
leaves  that  question  where  it  found  it.  The  vigilance  of  the 
American  cruisers  will  probably  put  aVi  end  to  the  abuse ;  but 
wherever  such  an  abuse  shall  be  found  to  exist — wherever  there 
shall  be  a  fraudulent  assumption  of  false  colours  for  guilty  pur- 
poses, whether  by  slave-traders  on  the  coast  of  Africa-^— or :  by 
smugglers,  Carlists,  or  Bonapartists  on  the  coast  of  France*-or 
by  mutineers  or  pirates  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — we  jnay  be  sure 
that  neither  England  nor  France,  nor  the  United  States,  will  ever 
submit  to  resign  a  right  of  inquiry  necessary  to  their  own  interests 
and  honour,  and  to  the  safety  of  all  who  travel  '  the  great  high- 
road of  nations.' 

What  we  have  just  said  refers  more  particularly  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  treaty  of  Washington ;  but  we  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  add,  that  few  questions  have  suffered  more  under  the  united 
mystification  of  malevolence  and  ignorance  than  this  of  the  right  of 
search.  While  the  great  mass  of  the  public  in  France  and  America 
seem  to  have  known  nothing,  or  to  have  forgotten  everything,  of 
the  earlier  history  of  this  question^  the  disturbers  of  public 
peace  in  both  countries,  a  class  unfortunately  but  too  numerous, 
nave  seized  upon  it  eagerly,  not  for  its  own  merits,  but  for  its  use 
in  promoting  their  mischievous  purposes.  General  Cass,  at  first 
by  a  pamphlet  which  he  sent  round  to  all  the  members  of  the 
French  Chambers,  and  subsequently  by  his  formal  intervention  as 
American  minister,  mainly  occasioned  the  rejection  of  the  quin- 
tuple treaty  by  France.  He  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  France 
not  to  abandon  the  American  to  the  tyrant  of  the  seas  by 
further  sanctioning  this  conventional  right  of  search,  against  which 
they  had  invariably  struggled.  Our  lively  neighbours  have  never 
been  remarkable  for  being  well  informed  of  what  passes  in  the 
world— out  of  their  own  portion  of  it — but  what  shall  we  say  of 
an  American  nunister  who  could  so  state  his  case  ?  We  must  pro- 
nounce him  to  have  been  ignorant,  that  we  may  avoid  bestowing 
upon  him  a  harsher  epithet. 

VOL.  Lxxi.  NO.  cxLir^  2  R  America, 
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'America,  be  says^  bad  been  figbliQg'  per^verittgly  ibU  bMd« 
fas  the  freedom  of  the  9eas. 

Why,dbe8  not  General  Cass  know  that  Itmg  before  France  agreed 
to  tbe  treaties  of  1831  and  1 833— viz.  in  the  year  lS2i— the  Ufi^ed 
States  pressed  earnestly  on  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  in  pnr- 
suance  6f  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  Congref^s,  the  principle  of 
an  universal  right  of  search  ?  The  Ameriqs^n  State  papers  ahow 
their  diligence  and  eagerness  in  this  laudable  crusade  of  humanity. 
The  African  slave-trade  was  to  be  pronounced  ^ piracy;'  aiid^ 
fearful  that  the  signification  of  thf{  word  should  be  misunaerstood^ 
it  must  be  'piracy  by  the  law  of  nations' — a  phrase  which  could 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  slaye-traders,  nqder  whatever  flag, 
might  be  run  at  by  all  as  offenders  against  the  human  rac^.  The 
result  of  this  short-lived  fever  of  humanity,  and  of  sQ|n0  of  the  ap- 
plications to  European  powers,  is  worth  following  i;p.  Ip  Loiidoi^ 
the  communication  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  favourably  received  i 
and  a  treaty  for  reciprocal  search  was  signed  by  Sir  Stratford  Cw 
ning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  on  our  part^  with  Mr.  Rush  on  that  qf 
America.  The  then  secretary  of  state^  Mr.  Canni<ig,  acceded  to 
the  peremptory  demand  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  trad^ 
should  be  delared  piracy — though,  with  more  spbriety  in  )^a  2eal 
than  the  other  party,  he  refrained  ^from  any  '  unauthorized  in- 
terpolations in  the  general  law  of  nations.*  In  this  treaty,  which 
was  iii  substance  the  same  as  propoi^d  to  us  by  the  United  State% 
their  Senate,  on  its  being  presented  for  ratification^  desi^ped  to 
make  an  alteration,  which  we  must  say  appeals  to  us  |iot  to  have 
been  unreasonable.  In  describing  the  aones  within  which  reci- 
procal seizure  might  take  place,  the  coai^  of  America  w«ta  in- 
cluded ;  and  as  these  words  evidently  authorised  pur  i|Ctii^  off 
their  own  immediate  coasts  and  harbours,  the  Senate  proposed  to 
strike  them  out.  The  words  were  not  inserted  by  us,  but  origin- 
ally proposed  by  the  States :  we  are  at  this  distance  c^  time  i^t 
a  loss  to  understand  why  Mr.  Canning  refused  this  seemingly 
reasonable  proposal.  But  for  this  accident,  this  treaty,  thns  lost, 
would  now  be  in  force ;  and  England  and  the  United  &atea  would 
have  been  acting  under  a  reciprocal  right  of  search,  proposed  by 
the  States,  of  an  infinitely  more  stringent  character  than  that 
described  by  the  quintuple  treaty  represented  by  Qeneral  Cass  to 
be  so  insulting  to  his  country,  and  so  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the  secis. 

This  simple  narrative  of  facts  must,  we  think,  su|ioe  to  settle 
our  opinion  of  General  Cass.  This  intrepid  defender  c^  the  sei^ 
may  have  made  among  the  electors  of  the  backwoods  w^t  ia»  wf» 
are  told,  there  termed  Apolitical  capital '  by  his  aeal ;  but  he  csm 
hardly  expect  much  applause  from  persons  possessed  of  the  wost 
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CNr^ary  kifenaadoR,  either  ia  Europe  or  in  his  own  country.  His 
champion  and  follower  in  Paris^  M.  de  Tocqueville,— *an  example 
of  those  oocasiooal  reputations  made  for  a  man  by  a  party,  and 
unmade  by  hinisQlf> — has  been  so  effeotually  demolished  by  Lord 
Brougham,  that  we  abstain  from  further  pursuit  of  the  defence • 
less.  We  must,  out  of  mere  civility  to  him,  conclude  that  he 
really  Imew  nothing  of  the  earlier  history  of  this  question;  and 
we  diiould  think>  with  Lord  Brougham,  this  ignorance  '  marvel^' 
lam,*  if  we  were  not  aware  of  the  levity  with  which  those  vulgar 
elements  of  knowledge  called  facU  are  overlooked  by  ingenious 
theorists  on  laws  and  institutions. 

Among  the  applioationa  by  America  to  the  other  courts  of 
Europe,  that  to  the  Netherlands  is  remarkable  for  a  very  able  and 
pressing  address  to  the  same  purport ;  indeed,  the  known  earnest- 
ness of  this  country  for  the  suppression  of  slave-trading  seems,  if 
possible,  to  have  been  exceeded^  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
iag,  by  the  government  of  America.  Our  limits  will  notyhowever, 
permit  us  to  follow  np  these  details,  but  the  result  of  the  application 
to  the  oottrt  of  France  is  so  singularly  illustrative  of  what  is  now 
taking  pjaee,  that  we  will  close  this  part  of  our  subject  by  shortly 
Botioisg  it. 

Mr.  Sheldon>  the  then  American  minister  at  Paris,  made  pro- 
posals, similar  to  those  made  to  us  and  to  other  governments^  to 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who,  pcsraonally  favourable  to  the  design,  felt 
himself  obliged  to  reject  the  application,  from  the  apprehended 
aversion  of  the  French  people  and  of  the  Chambers,  which — he 
went  on  to  cxplain^^^was  not  to  the  measure  itself,  but  because 
Aey  suspected  that  the  original  frgfosal  was  from  EnglancL  *  If 
we  submit  it  to  the  Chambers,'  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  'fhere 
is  danger^  not  only  that  it  will  be  rejected,  but  that  what  has 
already  been  done  towards  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  will 
be  revoked.'  If,  for  the  year  1824,  we  read,  transposing  the  two 
last  ^ures,  1842,  and  for  Af.  de  Chateaubriand  read  At.  Guizot, 
the  cases  are  identical-«K)nly  the  poet-statesman  seems  to  have 
shown  a  deep^  insight  into  the  humour  and  temper  of  his  country* 
men  than  the  historian  and  moralist. 

The  greatest  impediment  to  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of 
mankixid  seems  to  be  this  unfortunate  angry  and  hostile  feeling^^*- 
we.  will  not  say  between  the  twe  peoples,  because  we  believe  we  may 
safely  affirqi  that  it  does  not  exist  with  Englishmen,  but— on  the 
part  of  Franoe-^^  feeling  industriously  cultivated  and  aggravated 
by  all  that  too  numerous  class  to  whom  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
a  grievance.  M.  Guiaot  says  this  feeling  dates  from  our  opera* 
tioi|s  in  Syria:  we^  wish  we  could  believe  It  had  no  deeper  root; 
but  pf  this  we  are  sure,  that  the  efibrts  evidently  <nade  and  making 
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hj  Sir  Robert  Peers  government  to  cure  this  diseaa^^  4o  fatal  to 
th«  worlds  merit  our  applause  and  our  best  wishes. 

We  have  further^  as  connected  with  these  topics/ to  remark  with 
great  satisfaction  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty^  which  runs  in 
these  terms  :-— 

'Whereas,  notwitliBtanding  all  efforts  which  may  be  made  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  for  suppressiug  the  slave- trade,  the  facilities  for  carrying 
on  that  traflSc  and  avoiding  tlie  vigilance  of  cruisers  hy  the  fraudulent 
use  offlags^  and  other  means,  are  so  areata  and  the  temptations  for  pur- 
suing itf  while  a  market  can  be  found  for  slaves,  sjo  strong^  as  that  the 
desired  result  may  be  long  delayed,  unless  all  markets  be  shut  against 
the  purchase  of  African  negroes :  the  parties  to  this  treaty  agree  that 
they  will  unite  in  all  becoming  representations  and  remonstrances,  with 
any  and  all  powers  within  whose  dominions  such  markets  are  allowed  to 
exist ;  and  that  they  will  urge  upon  all  such  powers  the  propriety  and 
duty  of  closing  such  markets  effectually  at  onoe  and  for  ever.'. 

We  trust  that  this  strong  stipulation  towards  closinff  slave^ 
markets  all  over  the  world — at  once  and  for  ever — will  have  a 
decisive  effect ;  and  we  cannot  see  without  satisfaction  in  so  solemn 
an  international  instrument,  the  broad  admission  of  the  great  ex- 
tent to  which  '  the  fraudulent  use  of  flags  to  defeat  the  vigilance 
of  cruisers '  has  been  carried  on  the  coast  of  Africa— for  it  is  not 
only  an  earnest  that  the  United  States  will  lend  their  cordial 
assistance  to  suppress  that  abuse  hereafter,  but  it  affords  an  obvious 
vindication  of  the  vigilance  heretofore  exercised  by  the  British 
cruisers,  and  which  has  been  made  the  pretext  of  so  much  misre- 
presentation and  rancour,  both  in  France  and  the  United  States — 
of  the  *  bomb-shell  \  dispatches  of  Mr.  Stevenson — the  electioneering 
pamphlets  of  Generad  Cass — the  at  once  flippant  and  profound 
ignorance  of  M.  Tocqueville,  and  the  ridiculous  but  malignant 
falsehoods  of  M.  Emile  Girardin,  or  whoever  does  the  Presse 
under  that  jperson's  auspices. 

The  next  and  last  topic  of  the  treaty  is  one  that  prondes  for 
the  Extradition,  as  it  is  technically  called,  or  the  mutual  delivery 
up  to  justice  of  persons  legally  charged  with  the  crimes  of  murder, 
piracy,  arson,  robbery,  or  forgery. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  case  of  the  Creole  was  com- 
plicated with  many  difficulties  of  municipal  and  international  law, 
as  well  as  of  public  policy,  the  resolution  of  which  no  treaty  could 
accomplish,  and  which  were  therefore  most  properly  adjourned 
to  diplomatic  communications  in  London.  We  very  much  incline, 
as  Lord  Ashburton  seems  to  do,  to  Mr.  Webster's  doctrine,  that 
ships  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a  foreign .  port,  carry  with 
them  what  we  may  call  their  native  rights,  and  are  liable  only  to 
a  kind  of  municipal  jurisdiction  in  the  port  in  which  they  happen 
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to  arrii^e;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  slctves — a  main  branch  of  the 
case  of  the  Cfreole — ^we  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  a  foreign 
vessel,  having  slaves  lawfully  on  board,  should  be  forced  by  stress 
of  weather  or  other  irresistible  circumstances  into  a  British  port, 
the  British  law  that  emancipates  slaves  on  touching  the  British 
soil  cannot  fairly  apply  to  such  a  case ;  and  although,  if  such 
slaves  should  escape  ashore,  it  seems  certain  that  our  municipal 
law  could  afford  no  means  of  apprehending  and  sending  them 
back  to  the  foreign  vessel,  still  it  seems  equally  reasonable,  though 
not  equally  certain,  that  our  municipal  law  ought  not  to  intervene 
to  alter  their  condition  towards  their  ship — that  is,  their  country — 
and  we  can  say,  with  a  fuller  conviction,  that  no  local  authorities 
should  interpose  to  help  any  such  escape,  or  to  encourage  any 
part  of  the  crew  of  any  vessel  to  any  infraction  of  the  law  of  the 
cx>untry  to  which  the  vessel  belongs  and  under  which  they  stood 
before  the  accident  had  forced  the  ship  into  the  British  harbour. 
For  instance,  if  while  the  Warspite  was  lying  at  New  York 
waiting  for  Lord  Ashburton,  some  of  the  crew  had  been  spirited 
away  by  the  American  authorities,  under  the  plea  that  their  en- 
gagement to  her  Majesty  s  service  was  not  valid  in  New  York, 
could  it  be  pretended  that  such  conduct  would  be  justifiable? 
We  think  not — and  we  confess  that  we  do  not  see,  in  an  inter- 
national view,  such  a  difference  between  service  and  sertitude  as 
to  justify  the  Bahama  authorities  in  dealing  with  the  crew  of  an 
American  ship  (above  all  if  forced  in  by  stress  of  weather)  differ- 
ently from  what  the  American  authorities  would  be  authorised 
in  doing  to  a  British  ship  at  New  York.  But  though  we  see  this 
obvious  principle  to  which  we  might  appeal  as  a  general  rule,  we 
are  by  no  means  so  clear  about  its  individual  application,  for 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  accidents  which  would  vary  each 
particular  case.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  Creole  affair  is  that 
— after  Mr.  Webster  had  written  a  very  able  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  concluding  with  a  severe  censure  of  the  British  autho- 
rities at  Nassau — Lord  Ashburton  replies  to  Mr.  Webster— 
himself  lately  a  senator  of  Massachusetts — by  the  following  un- 
answerable fact : — 

*  The  present  state  of  the  British  law  in  this  respect  [the  emancipation 
of  slaves  on  arrival  in  the  British  dominions]  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire repetition ;  nor  need  I  remind  you  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  with 
the  laws  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  in  which  a  state  of  slavery 
is  not  recognised ;  and  that  the  slave  put  ashore  at  Nassau  would  be 
dealt  with  exactly  as  would  a  foreign  slave  landed  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever  at  Boston.' — Dispatch^  6th  August. 

This  was,  to  be  sure,  a  pretty  convincing  reason  why, Lord 
Ashburton  could  make  no  arrangement  on  the  subject;  and  it  is 
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a  still  stronger  answer  to  the  iifsinuatioii  wldck  disfigHfet  Mr.  Ben* 
ton's  able  speech,  where  be  represents  this  fortoitoui  toi  Unfore- 
seen transaction  at  Nassau  as  the  '  result  6f  a  plan  fmnkd  m 
England,  io  create  a  SL  Domingo  in  the  Southern  United  SkUesJ* 

But  though  this  question  was  not  settled,  and  in  fact  eonld 
not  be  settled  by  the  treaty,  it  probably  prodooed  tbe  avtido 
of  Extradition  that  we  have  just  mentioned.  Besideii  the  ques* 
lion  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Creole,  there  waa 
also  a  questbn  of  murder^-onr  authorities  should  willingly  have 
given  up  the  accused  for  trial  before  their  natliral  and  national 
tribunal,  but  that  the  United  States  had  formerly  repudiated 
a  convention  of  Extradition,  There  had  been,  we  thii^L,  under 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty  such  an  arrangement ;  but  it  had  be^i  renounced 
by  America,  and  she  had  rejected  idl  overtures  for  renewing  it 
This  case,  however,  brought  her  badk  to  a  reconsideration  of  tbe 
matter  and  its  various  bearings;  and  the  result  has  been  thii 
article,  which »  we  really  believe,  is  of  more  real  practiGal  im« 
portanoe  to  the  two  countries  than  all  the  other  special  ptovisaeiia 
of  the  treaty  put  together.  It  is  really  a  disgrace  to  coantriea 
calling  themselves  civilised,-  that  a  erimiiial  guilty  of  ofiences 
against  society  in  general,  so  heinous  as  to  be  pnnidiable  by 
the  laws  of  all  countries,  should  be  able  to  escape  punishmeBt 
by  just  slipping  over  a  boundaty-line-^that  a  robber  or  a  ■mr- 
derer,  whose  crimes  are  equally  odious  and  punishable  in  New 
York  and  Canada,  in  France  and  Engknd,  should  nevnc^ 
theless  secure  impunity  by  passing  across  from  Bu&lo  to  Chq>« 
pewa,  or  from  Dover  to  Ctdiais.  The  Ashburton  treaty  remove* 
this  great  error  and  disgrace  from  the  Western  Contiiient;  and 
though  tbe  article  is,  perhaps  not  nnwisdiy,  .jnnde  terminable 
at  the  will  of  either  party,  we  are  satisfied  that  it,  or  sonethsng 
on  the  same  principle,  must  soon  become  the  acknowledged  and 
pennanent  law  of  all  civilised  peoples.  We  believe  we  mc^  ven- 
ture to  announce  that  a  similar  arrangement  ia  almost  i^reed 
upon  with  France ;  and  we  have  learned  with  still  greater  mti^^ 
faction  that  oer  Government  intend  to  bring  a  meassure  ibf  mak« 
ing  the  criminal  process  of  any  part  of  Her  Maiesty*s  dominkm» 
current  and  eiBTective  throughout  the  whole.  This  will  remove 
another  disgraceful  anomaly  in  the  practice  of  our  laws. 

The  Caroline  affair,  still  less  than  that  of  the  Creole,  could  hare 
entered  into  the  treaty — it  was  a  mere  accident,  without  bkdihood 
of  recurrence,  and  stood  upon  its  own  acddenial  grottiids--~nevec, 
we  hope,  likely  to  occur  again.  Lord  Asblsarton,  vndio«ft  giviay 
up  a  jot  of  our  justifiability  in  the  whole  of  tiilat  afiaiv,  ha»  by  » 
fair  and  honest  statement  Of  tbe  drcamstances  and  a  digged 
expression  of  regret  at  our  kavipf  been  £oreed  bjT  tbe  AmeiicaM 
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•ih^iiiselTci  io  retaliate  a  nolatkni  of  territor j^  aatisfied  ihm  oaUnet 
of  WaabingloQ»  and  hat— onljT  with  a  little  tnore  conrteay  than 
on  the  firat  occaskm^^towed  the  Caraluid  ottt  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  Statea^  and  sent  her  down  the  abyss  of  Niagara^ 
kiever  more  to  be  heard  of*  .  But  there  are  some  ctrcnmstanoes  in 
this  case,  and  that  of  Mr.  M'Leod  which  was  connected  with  1% 
that  deserve  particular  notice*  In  these  cases^  nk  in  that  of  the 
aggressions  in.Maine>  the  pe^le  bdiaved  very  ill ;  and  the  local 
Govemments  not  moch  betters—in  Maine,  from  ill  disposition—* 
in  New  Yorkj  we  believe,  chiefly  from  impotence ;  biit  in  both 
c»ses  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  General  Govenunent  be-« 
haived  well — as  well,  we  believe,  as  the  laws  of  their  anomalous 
constittttion,  that  regulate  or  father  oonfuse  federal  and  local  autho- 
rity, would  permit  The  federal  attorney-general  was  sent  to  affiird 
Mr.  M'Leod  legal  assistance  and  personal  countenance  j  and — as 
it  was  tunoused  tbat>  if  the  regular  court  of  justice  should  acquit 
the  accused,  there  was  a  court  of  Lynch4aw  ready  to  do  its  atro« 
cities  on. him— ^a  military  officer  of  rank  and  reputation  was  sent 
to  the  spot  to  direct  the  national  forces  fot  Mr.  M'Leod^s  per- 
sonal protection  :-*— this  was»  we  believe.  General  Scott,  who  had 
already  been  employed  in  similar  amicable  missions  during  the 
preceding  borcler  commotions  both  of  Maine  and  New  York. 
A  new  law  was  also  introduced  which  it  required  all  the  autho- 
rity of  the  President  and  Mr.  Webster,  and  all  the  conciliatory 
influence  of  Lord  Ashbufton*s  mission,  to  pass  through  Congress, 
for  transferring  such  international  cases  as  M'Leod's  from  the 
local  to  the  federal  oourts*-*-a  considerable  security  for  the  future 
peace  of  the  frontier.  When  the  General  Govermnent  had  thus 
done  its  duty  by  us,  uid  not  only  relieved  itself  from  all  saspicion 
of  having  countenanced  these  aggressions,  but  shown  every  dis* 
poRtion  to  arrest  and  to  prevent  them,  it  was  certainly  entitled 
to  the  explanation  that  Lord  Ashburton  gave  of  our  regret  at 
having  been  forced,  in  legitimate  self-defence,  to  trespass,  8(s  we 
MsmeAly  di^  on  the  territofial  rights  of  the  General  Federatiaru 
The  last  question  suggested  was  that  of  Impressment,  on  which 
Mr.  Webster  wished  to  have  mcKle  a  formal  arrangement— but 
this  subject  Lord  Ashburton  was  not  authorized  to  enter  upon— 
nor  could  he  have  dotie  so  to  any  good  purpose.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  question  is  the  great  principle  of  alliance — ^whioh  all  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World  hold  to  be  indefeasible — a  right  belong* 
ing  to  the  native  country,  and  not  a  mtx^  transitory  obligation 
which  individuals  may  cast  off  at  their  pleasure ;  while,  on*  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States,  being,  as  it  were,  created  by  imm^ations, 
andjgranting.  their  rights  of  dluKeuBhip  on  verv  easy  terms,  repu- 
diate, naturally  enough^  the  aneieat  docfrine  of  national  ailegiaood. 
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Whether  these  contradictory  opinions  can  ever  be  reconciled-^ 
whether  the  Old  World  may  relax  some  of  its  strictness— or 
whether  the  United  States  may  not  hereafter  find  it  necessary  to 
assert  for  their  own  security  some  principles  of  national  all^^ianoe 
—we  cannot  venture  to  guess ;  but  at  least  it  is  certain  that  Lord 
Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  were  quite  right  in  finally  agreeing 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  embarrass  their  urgent  prac- 
tical arrangements  with  the  discussion  of  this  additional  and 
Bpecidative  difficulty.  We  say  speculative  —  for  although^  as 
Lord  Ashburton  admits^  the  question  mighty  in  the  event  of  a 
war^  take  a  formidable  practical  form — still  we  must  observe  that 
it  is  not  every  war — nor  even  the  most  probable  war — ^that  would 
bring  this  principle  into  action.  Our  own  opinion  is^  that  the 
case  itself  has  become,  from  various  causes^  highly  improbable, 
and  we  apprehend  that  little  good  would  eventually  result  from 
attempting  to  provide  for  the  unforeseen  contingencies  and  emer- 
gencies of  future  wars. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  all  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  as 
well  as  the  collateral  topics  which  came  into  discussion,  and  we 
think  we  may  now  venture  upon  fuller  evidence  to  expect  the 
concurrence  of  our  readers  in  the  opinion  we  expressed  at  the 
outset,  that — considering  the  state  in  which  Lord  ralmerston  left 
the  boundary  question — the  many  subjects  of  irritation  between  the 
parties  which  had  supervened  —  and  the  new  position  which 
France  had  taken  with  regard  both  to  us  and  the  United  States — 
the  treaty  of  Washington  is  a  wise  treaty  and  a  good  treaty,  and 
not  the  worse  because  each  side  may  see  something  in  it  to  r^^et 
or  complain  of.  The  best — because  the  fairest — ^treaty  for  the 
arrangement  of  differences  and  counter-claims  must  always  be 
one  in  which  the  advantages  are  mutual,  and  the  sacrifices  not 
unequal.  Such  eminently  is  the  character  of  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, and  we  infinitely  prefer  it — both  as  to  its  present  effect  on 
public  opinion,  and  as  to  its  future  stability — ^to  any  arrangement 
which  should  have  been  more  unexceptionably  satisfactory  to 
either  party. 

One  great  merit  of  this  treaty*— -besides  the  main  and  prominent 
value  of  settling  the  points  in  discussion — was  its  collateral  effect 
on  the  public  mind  in  the  United  States,  where  their  political  in- 
stitutions, and  the  uncontrolled  action  of  such  a  press  as  has  been 
described  in  a  former  article  of  this  Number,  give  to  what 
is  called  public  opinion  a  degree  of  violence,  intensity,  and 
power,  of  which  we,  in  our  more  temperate  political  atmosphere, 
have  little  idea.  We,  of  course,  never  can  steer  our  policy  by 
their  irregular  impulses.  On  the  contrary  we  should^  on  a 
fitting  occasion,  say  with  Brutus,-^ 

'Must 
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*  Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rank  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares?' 

But  still  in  a  country  where  the  people  act  so  directly  on  the 
government^  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  them  not  to  be 
indifferent  to  popular  feelings  and  to  be  ready  to  avail  ourselves 
of  any  opportunity  of  either  averting  or  allaying  such  excesses  of 
temper — for  which — and  that  is  the  main  international  defect  of 
their  constitution — there  can  be  no  tangible  responsibility.  We 
therefore  saw  with  great  satisfaction  the  frank  and  favourable  re- 
action so  suddenly  produced  in  the  public  mind  of  the  United 
States^  not  merely  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but  by  the  special 
mission  itself,  and  more  particularly  by  the  conciliatory  yet  dig- 
nified language^  manners^  and  deportment  of  the  British  minister. 
He  found  the  States  in  a  ferment  of  what  we  may  call  hostility  to 
us,  and  to  everything  connected  with  us ;  he  left  them  in  a  temper 
of  more  apparent  cordiality  than  had^  we  thinks  existed  since  the 
original  separation. 

This  leads  us  to  observe^  in  conclusion,  on  the  admirable  and 
original  character  of  Lord  Ashburton*s  diplomatic  correspondence: 
the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  style — the  unreserved  and 
impressive  candour  of  the  statements — the  calm  sagacity  with 
which  he  dissects  his  antagonist's  assertions,  and  the  ingenious 
yet  sound  dexterity  of  his  own  arguments,  are  very  remarkable, 
and  make  us  think  what  we  have  seen  of  his  Lordship's  dispatches 
about  the  best  both  in  matter  and  manner  that  we  have  ever 
read. 

We  must,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Webster — and  the  rather  because 
he  has  been,  as  we  think,  so  unfairly  censured^-add,  that  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Lord  Ashburton*s  sentiments  were  responded 
to  by  him  personally  in  a  similar  spirit — though  we  are  not  always 
equally  satisfied  with  either  his  arguments  or  his  style ;  which  too 
frequently  (though  necessarily  perhaps  from  his  position  as  the 
organ  of  President  Tyler,  now  a  candidate  for  re-election)  have 
the  air  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  mob  popularity : — an  object 
which  the  President  himself  has  flagrantly  pursued  in  the — ^to  say 
the  least  of  it — uncandid  Message  with  which  he  opened  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Congress ;  and  which,  together  with  a  speech  lately 
delivered  by  Mr.  Fairfield,  Governor  of  Maine,  has  increased, 
we  must  fairly  say,  our  satisfaction  that  the  wise  and  conciliatory 
counsels  and  conduct  of  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  have 
removed  the  many  important  and  delicate  topics  settled  by  their 
treaty,  out  of  the  hands  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  unscrupu- 
lous speculators  in  '  Political  Capital,' 
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Abbott,  Mr.,  *  The  Little  Philosopher;* 
'Child  at  Home;'  <  RoUo  at  Work,' 
'  Rollo  at  Play;  54.  See  Books  fur 
Children. 

Acland,  James,  <  The  Law  Craft  of  Land 
Craft,'  !M4. 

Adelaide,  Queen,  sketched  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  555. 

American  Notes  for  General  Circulation, 
502.    See  Dickens. 

Anti-Corn  Lav  Agitation,  244— its  vre- 
sent  state,  245— history  of  the  <  Man- 
chester Anti-Corn  Law  Association/ 
sad  of  the  <  National  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,*  247 — ^number  of  magistnitei 
connected  with  the  former,  248 — ap- 
])ointment  of  delegates,  250 — establisn- 

*  ment  of  the  *  Anti-Corn  Law  Cucular,' 
251 — progress  of  the  Association,  and 
change  of  tactics  at  the  downfall  of  the 
late  Ministry,  252 — ridence  of  the 
League — ^tbe  murder  placard,  254 — 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  attempted  to 
be  made  a  religions  question ;  the  con- 
Itetence  of  dissenting  ministers  at  Man- 
chester, 255— the  late  insurrection  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  mainly 
chargeable  to  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
I^eagiie,  257 — frequent  allusion,  in 
their  proceedings,  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  to  physical  force,  258,  261, 
268,  273— connexion  of  the  League 
with  the  Operative  Anti-Corn  Law  As- 
sociation, 250— object  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  Basaar,  261— list  of  the  lady 
patronesses  and  committee,  262 — Mrs. 
Seoetary  Woolley's  circular,  263 — 
produce  of  the  basaar,  and  its  expendi- 
ture, 264 — ^prooeedinn  of  the  League 
upon  Sir  Robert  Peers  declaration  of 
his  measures,  265— conduct  of  the  de- 
legates in  London,  266^-union  of  the 
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League  and  the  Chartists,  270— vio- 
lence of  the  language  uttered  at  the 
meetings  at  Manchester  in  opposition 
to  the  Government  measures,  274,  276 
—failure  of  the  Leaguers  to  rouse  tlw 
people,  276 — specimens  of  their  agita- 
tion, 278— declacations  of  anti-coni  law 
magistrates,  and  effects  of  their  declara- 
tions upon  the  mob,  283 — proofs  that 
trade  was  improving  at  the  time  that 
the  League  proclaimed  growing  starva- 
tion and  misery,  285 — ^resolutions  of 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  Associations  at  the 
prospect  of  commercial  amendment^ 
287 — alteration  in  the  tactics  of  the 
League  to  rouse  the  people,  283 — ^tfae 
meetings  of  the  27th  and  29th  July, 
1842,  269— measures  taken  to  ensure 
the  stoppage  of  the  mills,  291 — ^nrogKss 
of  the  outbreak,  293— effectual  resist- 
ance made  by  Messrs.  Birley  of  Mao- 
Chester,  295 — ^real  cause  of  the  turn-out, 
296 — evidence  that  the  people  did  not 
sympathize  with  the  I^eague  during 
the  outbreak,  298 — ^proceedings  of  the 
trades,  299— conduct  of  the  mayors  of 
Bolton  and  Stockport,  and  effect  of  that 
conduct,  300 — r^ults  of  the  turn-out, 
303 — ^increased  effrontery  of  the  League 
since  the  suppression  of  the  outbreak,  i6. 
'  — ^main  features  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
'Demonstration,'  305 — freedom  of  dis- 
cussion at  a  London  district  meeting  of 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  Association,  306 — 
character  of  the  subscription  of  50,000^ 
proposed  to  be  raised  by  the  League, 
309 — Mr.  Cobden's  disinterestedness  as 
a  labourer  in  the  cause,  310 — absurdity 
of  the  supposition  that  the  mill-owners 
are  endeavouring  to  lower  the  price  of 
bread  for  the  sake  of  the  workmen,  311 
— summary  of  the  motives,  proceedings^ 
and  objects  of  the  League,  313. 
Ants  and  Aphides,  loves  of  the,  15. 
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Afhlrarton,  Lord,  appointed  on  a  ipecia.1 
mission  to  Amerlcf^  672.  See  Treaty 
of  Washington. 


B. 

Bagster,  Samuel,  'The  Management  of 
Bees,^  1 — chief  recommendation  of  his 
book,  25. 

]9ather,  Archdeacon, '  Hints  on  Scriptural 
Education  and  on  Catechising/  332« 

Bear,  the,  his  love  of  honey  exemplified, 
20. 

Beavan,  James,  M.A.,  <  A  Help  to  Cate- 
chising,' 332. 

Bees,  interest  attached  in  them  at  all  times, 
2---the  inhabitants  of  the  bee-hive,  4 — 
position  in  which  it  should  be  placed, 
7— localities  to  be  avoided,  8— b€»s' 
pasturage,  9 — necessity  of  not  over- 
stocking a  district,  10 — floating  bee- 
house^  13— extent  of  bees'*  flight,  14 — 
honey- dew,  ifc. — ^bee-bread;  wax,  16 — 
propolis,  17 — enemies  of  the  bee,  18 — 
their  domestic  battles,  21 — manage- 
ment of  bees,  22 — construction  of  the 
comb,  23 — advaiifa^  of  straw  hives, 
24 — manner  in  which  Uiey  should  be 
treated,  26 — anecdotes  of  their  anger, 
27 — ^processes  for  removing  the  honey, 
28 — means  to  be  employed  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  hives  throughout 
England,  33— the  best  bee-dress,  34-— 
product  of  a  bee-hive  in  14  years,  35 — 
bee-*  ringing,'  37 — swarming,  ib, — the 
queen-bee,  39— devoted  attiuiiment  to 
her,  40 — propagation  of  the  species,  42 
—tithe  bees,  46— length  of  Ufe,  47— 
massacre  of  the  drones,  48 — the  bee  not 
set  forth  as  a  pattern  in  the  Bible,  50-— 
it  is  especiallv  the  poor  man's  property, 
52 — universal  love  for  the  bee,  53. 

Benton,  Mr,  Speech  of,  in  the  Secret  Ses- 
sion of  Congress,  in  opposition  to  the 
British  Trea^,  560— character  of  Mr. 
Benton's  statements,  561 — his  view  of 
theTreaty,  576,  583. 

Bevan,  Edward,  MD.,  'The  Honey-Bee, 
its  Natural  History,  Physiology,  and 
Management,'  1 — nature  and  value  of 
his  work,  46. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  which  regulate 
the  Registration  and  Qualification  of 
Parliamentary  Electors  m  England  and 
Wales,  478.    See  Election. 

Blind,  books  for  the,  46. 

Books,  manner  in  which  they  are  got  up 
at  the  present  day,  411. 

Books  for  children,  54 — children's  books 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  55—- 


their  defects,  56— «tate  of  children's 
literature  at  the  present  day,  57 — lal- 
lacy  of  combining  instruction  with 
amusement,  58-— exception  with  refer- 
ence to  works  of  amusement  blended 
with  a  high  moral  or  intellectual  tone, 
60— chancter  of  modem  scientific  ma- 
nuals, 61 — impropriety  of  appealing 
solely  to  the  reason  of  a  young  child, 
62 ;  Mr.  Gallaudet's  metaphysiod  trea- 
tises, 64 — Peter  Parley's  works,  74 — 
Mr.  Abbott's,  78 — American  disregard 
of  style  and  taste,  79 — American  works 
worthy  of  favourable  consideration,  82 
— ^leading  national  features  of  Ameri- 
cans traceable  in  their  children'a 
books,  tb. 

Borrow,  George,  'The  Bible  in  Spain,'  169 
— Mr.  Borrow's  personal  history,  170— 
motives  of  hj$  journey  to  Spain,  171—^ 
success  of  his  mission,  172— a  night- 
scene  at  Evora,  174 — Druidical  remains 
near  Estremos,  175 — treatment  by  a 
Portuguese  officer  at  Elvas,  176— the 
author  among  the  gipsies,  177 — a  ten- 
der proposition^  180 — interview  with  « 
national  guard  at  Jarucejo,  182 — ride 
with  a  Moresco,  184 — a  Spanish  execu- 
tion, 188 — Mr.  Borrow's  impressions  of 
Madridf  189 — revolution  of  LaGianjft 
and  last  day  of  Quesada,  191 — ^rencpn^ 
tre  with  an  old  fellow-traveller,  196, 

Bowring,  Dr.,  his  rhymes  in  the  'Anti- 
Corn-Law  Circular,'  264. 

Brandy  and  Salt,  83.    See  VaUance. 

Brennow,  Emeste  Geo.,  De  I'Organon; 
ou  I'Art  de  Gu^rir,  83 — history  of  Pr. 
Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  tlie  homce- 
opathic  system  of  medicine^  93.  See 
also  Curie. 

Bush,  Mrs.Forbes,  *  Memoirs  of  the  Queens 
of  France,  with  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Favourites,'  4 1 1 — the  modem  readers  at 
the  British  Museum,  ib, — the  three 
daaMs  of  translators,  412 — the  clas^  to 
which  Mrs.  Bush  belongs,  413 — sped- 
mens  of  her  ignorance^  414 — offens^^e 
materials  in  her  book,  416. 


C. 

Cass,  General,  his  proceedings  in  respect 
to  the  right  of  search  treaty,  573 — ^igno- 
rance as  to  the  American  recognition  of 
the  right  of  search  question  in  1824, 
588. 

Catechising,  parochial,  332— model  of 
the  Christian  Catechesis,  i6.— rules  of 
the  reformed  church  on  this  subitct, 
333^-effeot  of  the  great  extent  of  mo* 
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dem  preaoMn^,  334  —  (he  Bishop  of 

-  Kxeter's  charge,  335  —  preaching  de- 
fined, ib. — preaching  as  distinguished 
ttotn  catechising,  336 — period  of  the 
*  introduction  of  the  former,  337 — diffi- 
culty of  enforcing  a  general  system  of 
catechising,  338 — its  importance,  339 
— the  two  methods  of  appreciating  ser- 
mons, 345 — necessity  of  simplicity  of 
language  in  sermons  for  rural  congre- 
gations, 344 — suggestions  to  catechists, 
345. 

Cbadwic^,  Mr.  Edwin,  417.  See  labour- 
ing Classes. 

Champooing,  history  of,  90. 

Claridge,  R.  J.,  Hydropathy,  or  the  Cold 
Water  Cure,  83 

Cobden,  Mr.,  M.P.,  268.  See  Anti-Com- 
Law  Agitation. 

Cold  Water  Cute,  nafute  of  the,  98— 
circumstances  under  which  it  may  be 
behefleial,  lOO— its  probable  duration 
88  a  fashionable  remedy,  ib. — sources 
of  the  benefits  derived  by  visitots  to  the 
German  baths,  102. 

Condg,  the  Great,  106.  See  Mahon. 

Cooper,  Bransby  B.,  Life  of  Sir  Astley 
Cfoopef,  Bart,  529  —  parentage,  i6. — 
boyhood,  530 — ^firstlore,  531 — appren- 
tice to  Mr.  Cline,  534  —  Cooper  at 
Edinburgh,  536 — demonstrator  at  St 
Thomas's  Hospital,  537 — marriage,  538 
—the  wedding  ttip,  539 — ^profeaior  at 
the  College  of  Shirgeons;  rapid  ad- 
Tanccment,  540  —  surgeon  to  Guy's  j 
renunciation  of  his  democrtitic  princi- 
ples, 541 — succeeds  Cline  at  St  Mary 
Axe,  542  —  fees  from  the  city  mer- 
chants, 543— Drs.  Currie,  Fordyce,  and 
Matthew  Baillie,  ib, — the  studio  at  St 
Mary  Axe,  545 — ^body-snatchers,  548 — 
amount  of  his  fees  iti  1815  i  arranse- 
ments  for  receiving  and  visiting  his 
patients,  547 — ^relaxations,  d50-^men- 
tal  qualifications,  551 — established  in 
New-street,  Spring  Gardens,  552 — in- 
tercourse with  George  the  Fourth; 
created  a  baronet,  553--his  sketches  of 
the  king,  554— of  Queen  Adelaide,  556 
— Sir  John  Leach,  when  operated  on  for 
the  stone,  ib, — Sir  Astley  becomes  the 
purchaser  of  an  estate  and  a  successful 
farmer,  557 — ^his  battues,  558 — ^retire- 
ment from,  and  resumption  cf  the  pro- 
fSession,  ib, — death,  559— character,  560. 
Cotton,  Wm.  Charles,  M.A.,  «My  Bee- 
Book,*  i — ^his  plan  lor  removing  the 
honey  without  aestroying  the  bees,  28 
—qualities  of  his  book,  29— his  present 
proftnion,  30. 
Curie,  P.,  M.  D.,  Principles  of  HofflOB- 


opathy;  practice  of  Homceopathy,  83 — 
its  fundamental  principle,  94 — Hahne- 
mann's classification  of  disease  and  na- 
ture of  the  experiments  upon  which  it 
is  founded,  95 — infinitesimal  divisions 
of  medicines,  97. 

D. 

Dickens,  Charles,  *  American  Notes  for 
General  Circulation,*  502  —  causes  of 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  Americans  to 
the  opinions  of  Engliah  visitors,  ib. — 
difference  in  the  importance  of  the  cri- 
ticisms of  Frenchmen  and  English 
writers,  503  —  Mr.  Dickens's  previous 
authorship,  504  —  anticinated  effect  of 
this  work,  505  —  its  character,  and 
causes  of  its  failure,  ib, — synopsis  at  the 
topics  treated  in  the  first  half  of  the  first 
volume,  507 — space  occupied  in  hit 
descriptions  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
508 — absence  of  aJl  topics  of  general 
interest,  ib.  —  specimen  of  his  mis- 
placed pltasantry,  509  —  reasons  why 
he  should  not  have  written  a  book  of 
travels,  510  —  specimen  of  the  better 
portion  of  the  work,  511 — American 
curiosity  as  to  Boz,  512 — effective  scene 
of  individual  character — the  Brown 
Forester  of  the  Mississippi,  513  —  dis- 
crepancv  between  Mr.  Dickens's  gene- 
ral and  mdividual  descriptions  of  Ame- 
rican manners  and  character,  514  — 
hotels  and  steam-boats,  515  —  steam- 
boat dinners,  516 — disgusting  preva-, 
lence  of  spitting,  517 — causes  of  this 
atid  of  other  offensive  habits,  518  — 
Mr.  Dickens  on  domestic  slavery,  ib. — 
assassination,  519 — his  opinion  as  to  the 
sources  of  American  national  defects, 
520 — ^their  three  leading  characteris- 
tics, 521  — effect  of  the  despot  demo- 
cracy upon  the  advance  of  civilization 
in  Americf^  522  —  Mr.  Mann's  anni- 
versary oration,  523. 


Edwards,  Rev.  Henry,  *  Union,  the  Pa- 
triot's Watchword  on  the  present  crisis.' 
244. 

Election  Committees  and  ^Registration  of 
Electors,  478 — history  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  over  the 
return  of  writs,  ib. — introduction  of  Mr. 
Grenville's  bill,  479  —  failure  of  all 
legislation  upon  this  kubject^  480  — 
nature  of  election  committees;  con- 
trast between  fhem  and  juries,  t6.— 
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^  -^  _  _  ^  _ ,  jiidti  bf'tMftiAfiM'(tf'jMl|v 
and Jctry, 4M-^eltot8  of  aneltftfttib 
comiiritt«6  at  a  cbdit,  482  ^-^  itaialgti- 
mittioD  df  the  twoii«Aiamte  ImAcfaeM  6f 
JudleiifclcreMiagDed  to  it,  4«4-^a1tete|MB 
oftiieIe^i«latiireh>  make  it  work  |noie 
mUMMyt  t^.-'^^ftHeHcal  diffleiilHes  te 
'  lAOItiiuttKi^  *  OT  Ivfr  "RtfrorVn  Act,  vHD 
-^^bjedt  of  tUe  pnHpodeA  bHl  fbf  the 
atiiettdiDeiit  of  the  Uiw  fbr  l!w  tegfaCMt- 
tion  of  eleotoft,  49e^^lti9r«tioiif  ttt  the 
VKMBt  fqraw  eomidered,  489-^ititebd- 
ed  mefiiod  of  itayidg  (he  k^viiing  bair- 
luters,  4$8^ttain  defect  of  the  lystem 
of  legisfiKtiob  proposed  ^  the  bifi,  Uf. 
^illastteeiott  of  Hs  itnpplieibiHty  to 
ttie  c!l^  of  London,  489>*-4lie  eoort  of 
a|ipea],  49t  -^  attpoinfiiient  abd  con- 

'    dffioki  of  the  'jimgetf ;  power*  of  the 

eomt,*493-^!ncoM>lMeDcy  betwM  tile 

yupeiigd  mode  of  p^ymf  the  juilges 

.    and  the  tevising^  butmen,  494'— a  tntter 

and"  ooetless  cotvt  of  appeal  ahready 

'ex]M«,i&. 

ESceter,  the  BSihim  of^  uMii  piMchttig 
and  eated^ing,  d8&. 


F. 


Feadientimhaugfa,  ^eol  Wm.,  obierva* 
tions  upon  the  treaty  of  Waahington, 
jiigfaed  0th  August,  t94%  MO^lMt: 
Jared  Sparks's  discorerj  of  Prattktin's 
map,  toMingtbe  Amerioatn  aiod  Cana- 
dian boundaty  intended  by  the  tteaty 
of  1783,  a79u-Mr.  Ftetherilonhaugfa*t 
plea  of  Mr.  Webtter^  Want  cf  iaith  ex- 
amined, S!81. 

Feldman,  J.  C,  M.D.,  Quacks  tod  Quack- 
ery T)nmaikedj84->^eDootor'sme(hod 
of  adminiftering  drags,  99 — his  im- 
pressions as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  cold 
water  system,  ib. 

Frere,  Mr.  Henry,  his  liboks  for  the  blind, 
46. 

froMe,  the,  134.    jS^a  Mahon. 


G. 

GttlUitidet,  Rev.  T.  H.,  <Tbe  ChWs 
'Book  on  the  Soul,'  Mbe  Yonth^s  Bodk 
on  Mttutal  Theology,' 54— abmndjty  of 
the  arrangemtet  and  contents  'of  the 
^nftbook^  64 — dialogue  upon  the  soul, 
(88^-^pon  eternity,  67 — irreverence  of 
ttM  author's  langimge,  69>— character  of 
the  *YonthV^Book  on  Natural  Theo- 
logy," 71^— specimens,  75, 

Gittdiieir,  Richardi  addreas  to  the  middle 


.    mid  niamifikMea'illMihqffaaafrtfaa^^ 

viie^  •■%• 
Geofge  lV.t'658.''^0erCoopsr.  .        .  ^ 
Glasgow,  tMnt  of  ilk  pc^iilatiofl  iknvmmt 

WTetohedidGns«Bntaiii;4a<k       ' 


H. 


Hdmemarm,  I>r.,  99. 

Hampson,  R.  T.»  <  M'tfdii  Mth  Ktfleb- 
darium,^  379<^]aa  of  the  iNirk,  #.*^ 
— perplexity  of  inquirfea  leladug'  to 
lki^tdrfdi-diies,'9B&Y«le  or  CMM-' 

in  ascertaining  particular  days  ift*  ike 
Mediieval  peiMA,  ift;— 4i(  liKi  ti^md 
of  denominations  of  daTS,  388^->ied- 
letter  days  in  the  present  kalendaisthst 
should  be  expunged,  tk — ^valoe  (rf  tbe 
old  method  of  denonunating  days,  384 
^feim«riett  4r  the  prsieb*  ki&eadar  «f 
festivals  and  saints'  days,  385 — sob* 
stitutes  for  the  festivals  aboliihed  by 

'  the  Puritans,  388--^  practical  <" 
thus  gwned,  389 — ^importance 
tional  hdlidays,f&— the  epeniHyoT  i 
seums,  9tt^  ett  Bundsya,  39b«*-I«i4^ 
JiAm  MaimeEs'  <  Flea  for  Nationai  Iio8«. 
days,*  391. 

'llatfdl^y'OroM,  ^  Ihe  Spa  Hudt^^M^- 
— ffiiitemst  aUMbed  to  the  tj^ulHiK 
o#  London  oltikem,  ib.  —  Ltndon 
sportsmen  and  sporting  men^  s&w-^ 
the  sporting  tiger,  steeple-chace  and 
hurdle^ace  riders,  394 — the  Epping 
hunt,  395— <  Fuaon  Harvey  of  Pimlioo»* 
396---an  economical  method  of  keeping 
hoondk  and  human,  f&.— tha  aatfior 
isot  a  plagiarist  of  Boa,  d97--bisfeffy  of 
the  Handky  €tast  Spa,  898*-ila  dune- 
tois,  40e--fiie  masMf  of  the  ceratooolM, 
ik-'Mt.  Jonrocka  appoinlBd  tnaater  uf 
tike  bounds,  49I-— his-airival  at  Haad- 
ley  Ooss  and  teaugvral  addrcsa^dftt 
^-aatwei^  to  Mf  sahertiseuiBttt  Ibr^a 
hnntsmto,  495-«hi  aoene  hi  the  hansMi- 
room,  406-*Mr.  JoitMla  and  tba  '«t« 
president  of  the  Geologkfel  Soeirty, 
409. 

Bv^  4.    Stt  Beesi 

HemoBopatbyi  88.    oW  Cune* 

Heney, chief  sonroes  of  ivifor  Sng(Ui4 
sumption,  33. 

HoneyHbee and  bee-books,' I •    Awl 

Huberts  <  Natural  History  dC  tha  Honey- 
bee,' 1— bix4  aiidcaily  biimlalais,  43^ 
marriage,  44-^aeciinicy^  «f  fail  ta- 
.ssaiiiws9  45« 
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gatioD  of  that  riTer,  lA.— the  totfioc^At 
Andemackf  i^l7»-.4«ucfa«  .i&,:^|IarU* 

M«yene«}  tiio  B«iii»  ^Sl-HtonOys^of 

tinctioiiy  333^- the  attrologer^s  pro- 
phecy, 324  — Cologne;  the  Hotel  de 
Ville ;  the  Dom,  ik—hifltory  of  the 
latter,  325 — ^meaiie  adopted  for  com- 
pletiDg  it,  327~its  pKOgreei  sine*  IJU)% 
4l3Q-rolg«pt  qf  IdU  Hiifsf s  «9rk,  329*^ 
..pTMeitf  ftate  of  political  opiaiou  in 
Qvmwy^  331. 

HoUh,  Robt.«.a  « Trc^Aifle^^.the.  Nature, 
.  Sixmomy,  iwd  IVactical  MaaageagifBt 
.efBeefy'l,    . 

Hydriq[MUliy,  33»    Ste  Qandge. 


^oneqW^r^^Ol,    ^  fiawUey  Cwk 


KdMidaM,me4iaTBl»379*  SptHampsoo. 
Kiog'k  «nl,  number  of  persoM  touched 


ftir»  ^  King  Charlea  1j7,  I 
until  its  final  abolition,  87. 


KiiUttir^  Lord,  letter  to  tk^^etitt^rj^^ 
the  Anti-Com-Lav  A^oeiatiou,  246-— 
incoiMistflncy  of  its  atatemeDti  with  futj 
247,  256. 


l^homxit  daeaei,  Report onthe  SEanitaiy 
Condition  of  tbe^'417— iouroet  fnm 
wbioh.the  iacti  contained  in  the  report 
UP  deiiml,  «fr.-i— theiur  of  I^ndoo,  418 
--labBenecflf  all  M»eiitifio  meant  for  its 
|mi!iic«H«m  410^— aLeodon  drawixig- 
yoom,  Od— jv^portwoe  of  remedial 
-jnetsuresy  421— -Qsiasaaa,  422-*ita  pro- 
fkiotion  by  Iioiidoii  chufchyardsi  iibw^- 
dea^  iafinglAiMl  JD  1888  fimn  want 
of  dnitifl^aud  YeptilatioI^  423 — forms 
of  diseases  caused  by  removable  cir^ 
cumstanoes,  t6.  — puUie  anang^menta 
external  to  the  residencesf  by  which  tb* 
sanitary  ooodition  of  the  labounng- 
classes  is  affected,  425->st8ite  of  portions 
of  liyeqtool,  Edinbnsgh,  Stirling,  &c^' 
4a6-^tbi»  '  Foul  Bum', at  Edinbuigh^r 
427"Tii>i>tMi  Air  tha  dispfisal  of  the  refuse 
9f  cities,  42S,.,«fc9ecfious  to  Mr,  Chad- 
wick's  plan  with  reference  to  l4>ndao, 


.4K^-fijlfrfoo»of  tba  labouppg  olnspss 
iron  wapt  of  water,  431 — effects  of 
V««t  ijf  reo^tioDy  433-7effects  odrgpod 
ventilation  in  crowded  places,  435-— 
aver-cia9W(Uag  of  the  dwelUngt  of  the 
Aopr,  436-— evils  arisiug  irom  damp 
.buildi^gffs  437«-dorae8tic  miwiwintte- 
jnent  a  pcedieposii^  ^uso  cf  diamse, 
438^— comparative  mortality  of  the  se- 
yecal  clnssei  of  society,  439^value  imd 
importanoe  of  sanitary  measuies  in  pro- 
longing the  lives  of  the  labouring  rlassos, 
440«— evidence  of  their  being  4beft- 
lived,  and  of  their  physical  deteriora- 
^on,.  441— •ges  of  the  prison«a  for  trial 
at  the  iipeoial  commission  in  Cheshire, 
Xancashue^  and  StaffonWm,  October, 
1842y  ftb.-««baractcTistics  of  4^e  pauper 
children  a;t  Norwood,  443*— importance 
of  remedial  measures,  both  in  a  moial 
and  a  |iecuniaij  sense,  444— advan- 
tages derived  from  eo^oyers  pMvid- 
ing  euitabls  dwellings  for  their  W4vk- 
peoj^le,  445,  447  —  consequences  of 
paying  wages  at  pubUe«houae8,  ^46. 
— ^necessity  of  legislative  inteifer^ice, 
449 — steps  to  be  taken  in  the  mean 
time,  ib» — proposed  machinery,  450— 
character  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  labours 
in  this  investigation,  453. 

'Laya  of  Anoient    Rome,*  453«     S^m 
Macaulay* 

Lai^ue,  the,  244.     Sm  Anti-Coiu-Xftw 
Agitati<m. 

Lisy,  Rev»  J.,  Document  and  Authorities 
on  Public  Catechising,  332. 

Idverpool,  number  of  inhabited  cellars, 
courts,  and  alleys  in,  426. 

Long,  St.  John,  his  Medical  Theory  and 
Praf^oa,91« 

LouJB  XIV.  at  the  deathbed  of  his  father, 
114. 


M. 

Macanlay,  Tbomv  Babingtan,  f L^i  of* 
Ancient  Rome,*  453 — difficulties  of  Mr. 
Macaulay's  tsok,  454 — ^probable  origin 
of  the  early  Roman  history,  A, — con- 
trast between  the  mythic  and  heroic 
logend,  455 — charaoier  of  ^ba.  poetio 
gronndwodc  of  the  eaily  histcwy  of 
Rom%»^. — grounds  for  believiqg  (he 
existence  of  this  poetry,  457— prosaic 
elements  in  the  Roman  history,  45&*— 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  Roman  bal- 
..lad  poetry,  460 — causes  of  its  f^tiae- 
tiof^  462— manner  in  .which  popular 
poe^  becomes  history,  460-^  the 
Lay  on  the  defence  of  tbt?  b^d^K  Qvec 
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Ifae  Tiber,  by  Horatiitt  Coelet^  465— 
Belf-deDial  of  Horatius  and  his  com- 

Cnions,  467  —  bis  reward,  469  —  the 
tde  iff  the  Lake  Regillns,  470— de- 
scription of  Mamilitis  of  TuscQlam, 
471--the  flight  of  the  Latins,  478^ 
the  Lay  of  Virginia,  474 — style  to  be 
avoided  by  Mr.  Macaulay  as  an  histo- 
rian, 477. 

Mackenzie,  Captain  A.  S.,  United  Skates* 
navy,  617. 

Magistfafees,  number  of,  nomioaitod  by 
hard  John  Russell  in  the  anti-cam-la\r 
and  other  districts,  24d. 

Mahon,  Vtscotint,  <  Bssai  sur  la  Vie  da 
Grand  Cond^*  106— his  Lordship's  mo- 
tire  for  writing  the  work  in  French,  107 
—tides  and  pedigree  of  the  Cond4 
family,  108-^  birth  and  boyhood  of 
Louis,  the  great  Cond^,  109— his  first 
appearance  at  court.  111 — his  first  ap- 
'  pomtment  and  campaign,  112— mar^ 
riage,  ib. — appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  1 14 
—gains  the  victory  of  Recfoy,  1 1 5 — Re- 
ception upon  his  return  to  Paris,  1 17 — 
Guns  the  battles  of  Friboutg  and  Hold- 
lingen,  119 — ^his  neglect  of  his  wife, 
120,  160^^onquest  of  Dunkirk,  121 
—death  of  bis  father,  13!l— his  Spanish 
cammign  of  1647,  129— of  1646,  ob 
the  Scheldt,  124— the  Fronde,  125— 
position  of  parties  at  its  eommenoement, 
126 — origin  of  the  term,  128— Condi 
detached  from  the  Parliament  chiefly 
129 — divisions  in  his  family,  130 — 
rupture  with  Maxarin,  131  —  impri- 
'  soned  in  Vincennes,  133— defeat  of  Ma- 
larin's  attempts  to  arrest  the  Princess  de 
Ckmdi  and  her  son,  135— opposition  to 
Maxarin  at  Bourdeani,  137— analogy 
between  the  events  in  that  city  in  1650 
and  1815, 138 — failure  ofan  attempt  for 
the  escape  of  Condi  from  Vincennes, 
139— causes  of  the  termination  of  the 
siege  of  Bourdeaux,  140 — ^the  Princess 
de  Condi's  interview  with  die  Queen 
Regent,  141— effects  of  the  battle  of 
Rhefel,  143— release  of  Condi,  144— 
state  of  parties  shortly  after  this  event, 
146— flight  of  Condi  from  Paris,  147— 
proceedings  at  Bourdeaux,  149 — Maca- 
rin's  efforts  in  opposition  to  Condi,  160 
— ^Turenne*s  invasion ;  his  and  Condi's 
alternate  defeat  and  success  at  Orleans, 
«  152—  their  march  to  Paris,  153^battle 
before  tiie  Porte  St  Antolne,  tft. — 
slaughter  of  the  magistrates  of  Paris,  156 
— fatal  blow*  to  Condi*s  power,  tft.- 
complete  success  of  Mazarin's  policy, 
157— Condi  in  anns  ag«inst  France, 


15»<^-liii  stitbder  tetnowiA,  U 
retirement,  161  — obtains  a  let^v  de 
cachet  to  imprison  the  Prinoeas,  10!^— 
Condi  in  the  campaigns  of  1678  and 
1674,  165-^deatii,  168. 

Mann,  Horace,  an  oration  delivered  befbre 
the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston,  4th 
July,  1842,  523— Mr.  Mann>  vi^wa  aa 
to  goverammt,  tfr.— causes  of  the  ootn* 
plexity  of  the  American  gowmmen^ 
024 — bis  eKpoenie  off  the  maiiia  by 
which  it  is  constituted,  ib.-^mdrwtal 
iufirage— 4he  ballot  syttem  as  it  works 
in  Amarica,  526— learfUl  state  of  so- 
ciety in  the  United  States,  526— Mr. 
Mann  s  proposed  remedies,  528. 

Mamiers,  Lord  John,  «Plea  fora  National 
Holiday,*  391— oharacter  of  the  work, 

Masazin,  Cardinal,  1 13.    Set  Mahon. 

Medical  profession,  nature  of  the  bill  for 
the  regulation  of,  intended  to  be  intro- 
duced by  Sir  James  Graham,  105. 

Medicine^  quack,  utility  of  eeveraJ,  108. 

Miasma,  its  effects  upon  the  white  popu- 
lation at  Sierra  Le<me,  421. 

Millineis  and  diess-makers  in  London — 
their  early  deaths,  436. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  WerCky— desorip- 
tion  of  the  physidaii  who  attended  her 
in  a  dangerous  illness,  84— her  opinion 
of  tar-water,  87''^er  explanation  of  ^ 
reasons  why  persons  have  faith  in 
quackery,  101. 

Mortality,  excessive,  does  not  diminish 
the  sum  total  of  population, -439. 

Mustard-seed,  its  history  as  a  univeisal 
medicine,  90. 

N. 

Nicolas,  Sir  Hsnria,  <  dtfonology  of  His- 
tory,* 881. 

Nile,  floating  bee-houses  upon  thc^  18. 

Nut^  Thomas,  humanity  to  baas,  I'-^s 
plan  for  obtaining  the  honey  without 
destroying  the  bees,  22. 


Osbaldeston,  Mr.,  his  economical  method 
of  keeping  hoimds  and  hunten,  8M. 


Palmerston,  Lord,  a  great  generftl,  ISS— 
his  Lordship^s  oondnct  on  As  Untied 
States  and  Gsnada  boundary  queititti, 
563.    Set  Treaty. 
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FliigpM,  J.  a,  <  The  Bfle-kemr't  Guide,* 
1— €bai«cter  of  the  book,  26. 

Perkiiu  a  metallic  tnctois,  history  of,  89. 

< Peter  Parley**  Farewell*}  his  'Maga- 
sine/  54 — came  of  the  original  popu- 
larity of  these  works,  74— epecimen 
from  hia  fivewell  book,  76. 

<  Poor  Robin's  Almanack*  for  1733.  386. 

Popery  an  evil  to  the  Chrisdaa  church, 
199-**not  AntiXhrist,  300}  the  Anti- 
Chrifltian  power  is  still  to  oome,  201-^ 
coDQwioD  of  Anti-Christ  with  Popery, 
SOS-^-mamier  in  which  the  controversy 
against  it  should  be  carried  Too,  t6, — 
Popery  not  purely  evil,  204 — ^means  by 
which  it  has  been  upheld,  206 — sources 
of  its  good,  ib» — ^ts  essential  evil  prin- 
ciple, 207 — ohanuster  of  the  papacy, 
208 — contrast  between  Christianity  and 
Popery,  209— theory  c^  its  morals,  210 
^-confession  and  absolution,  21 1^-oon- 
tiasts  in  that  part  of  the  system  relating 
to  the  maintenance  and  inculcation  of 
religious  truth,  tft.— character  of  the  in> 
tollectual  system  of  Popery,  212— its 
tendency  towards  infidelity  and  scepti- 
cism, 213~-it8  graeping  for  supremacy 
and  universal  authority,  214 — its  vir- 
tual suppnssion  of  Episcopacy,  216^* 
it  has  set  aside  the  Bible,  216— asserts 
supernumerary  sacraments,  217— en- 
courages and  practises  forgeries,  218— 
undermines  thie  rvidence  of  the  senses; 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  219 
— >the  part  taken  by  Christiani^  in 
respect  to  temporal  audiority,  221 — 
that  taken  by  ropery,  223— Judaism, 
224 — nature  of  the  Pope*s  authority, 
227— Rationalism  and  Popery,  229— 
Jesuitism;  sacraments, 231 — sources t>f 
the  rins  of  Popery,  235 — position  with 
reference  to  ^etrueiaith,  237— con- 
ditions required  of  its  followers,  238 
—reasons  for  closely  watching  it,  241 
— parallels  between  it  and  Anti-Christy 


Quackery,  104. 

Queens  of  France,  Memoirs  of  the,  411. 
See  Bush. 


R. 

Rimsay,  Rev.  £.  B.,  <A  Catechism  for  the 
Use  of  St  John's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,* 
332. 


Begiitration of  electoifi  476.    SfvSlei>. 

tion. 
Roxirt  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 

JLabonring  Population  of  Great  Britain, 

417.    See  Labouring  Classes, 
Reporters  of  the  English  newspapers  de* 

scribed,  193. 
Rhine,  the,  316.    See  Hugo* 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  death  described, 

113. 
Rives,  W.  C,  Speech  of,  in  the  American 

Senate,  on  tlie  Treaty  of  Great  Briton, 

560. 


S. 


Saints'  Days,  382.    See  Hampson. 

Sciences,  Medical,  reasons  for  their  not 
attaining  the  same  perfection  as  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  86. 

Seymour's  *  Sketches  of  Cockney  Sport- 
ing,* 392. 

Slave  Trade,  685.    See  Treaty. 

Smith,  Richard,  *  The  Cottager^s  Bee- 
Book/  1. 

Sparks,  Mr.  Jared,  his  discovery  of  Frank- 
lin's map^  579. 

Spitting,  its  imiveisal  prevalence  in 
America,  548. 

Steam,  its  probable  effects  upon  the  oon- 
tinental  states,  316. 

Stephens^  Mrs.,  analysis  of  her  medicine 
for  the  cure  of  gmvel  and  stone,  88. 

Stultxe,  Mr.,  hia  benevolence,  436. 


Tailors,  want  of  rentilation  in  their  work- 
shops the  cause  of  their  premature 
decay  and  early  deaths,  434. 

Tar-water,  ite  historv  as  a  medicine,  87. 

Taylor,  Henry,  author  of  '  Philip  Van 
Artevelde,*  '  Edwin  the  Fair :  an  Histo- 
rical Drama,*  347— characteristics  of 
the  present  age,  i6. — ^their  effecte  upon 
the  drama,  348— etory  of  '  Edwin  the 
Fair,*  360  — extracte,  351,  366,  360, 
361,  364,  366,  369,  372^  374,  377— 
qualifications  for  a  dramatic  and  lyri- 
gbJ  poet,  352— contrast  between  tragedy 
and  the  historic  drama,  353— analysis 
of  the  characters  in  *  Edwin  the  Fair,* 
355-^ite  merite  as  a  drama,  359— Dun- 
stan,  361 — the  synod  scene,  365  — 
Dunstan  in  the  character  of  Tempter, 
369— his  downfall,  372— illustration 
of  the  author's  pathetic  powers,  374 — • 
faults  of  the  work,  377 — characteristics 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  poetry,  378. 
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Todd,  Jamei  Hentbom,  B.D., '  Diicoanei 
on  the  Propheciet  relating  to  Anti- 
chrift  in  the  Writingf  of  Daniel  and 
St  Paul/  197— character  of  the  work 
and  of  the  writer,  198. 

Treaty  of  WasfainKton,  the,  560— atnte  of 
the  question  in  1831,  561 — cauae  of  the 
King  of  Holland*!  award  not  beins 
accepted  by  America,  562 — General 
Jackson's  proposal  in  1835,  563— Lord 
Palmerston's  answer,  566 — terms  pro* 
poaed  by  his  Lordship,  567 — conse- 
quences of  this  step,  568 — state  of  feel- 
ing in  the  United  States,  569 — the 
case  of  the  Creole,  570 — other  causes 
of  excitement  against  England,  571 — 
measures  taken  by  the  goreniment  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  appointment  of  Loud 
Ashburton  on  a  special  mission  to 
America,  ib. — Difficulties  of  his  Lord- 
ahin^s  position,  573 — ^refusal  of  France 
ana  America  to  sign  the  right  of  search 
treaty,  i6.— character  of  Jhe  treaty  of 
Washington  of  the  9th  of  August,  1843, 
574 — advantages  gained  to  England  by 
it,  575— (Mr.  Benton*s  riew  of  the 
treaty,  576— objections  made  to  it  by 
Lord  Palmerstou's  organs,  577  — dis- 
covery of  Dr.  Franklin^s  map  of  the 
boundary-line  intended  by  the  treaty  of 
1783,  579 — improbability  of  America 
yielding  to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain, 
notwidistanding  the  discovery  of  thu 
map,  580 — Mr.  Webster*s  condnct  in- 
vestigated, 581— concessions  which  Lord 
Ashburton  found  it  necessary  to  make, 
583— suppression  of  the  slave  trade  on 


the  coast  of  AlHca— diatmetlon  between 
the  right  of  inquiry  and  the  right  ef 
search,  585— actual  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  treaty  of  Waahington  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  586— 
American  and  French  ignoianoe  as  to 
the  right  of  search  question,  587 — re- 
cognition of  the  principle  by  America 
in  1824,  588— the  9th  clause  of  the 
treaty,  suppreasioa  of  slave-markets 
throughout  the  world,  590 — IAm.  extra- 
dition clause,  A. — ^the  remaining  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty,  593 — its  chaneter 
as  a  tieatv,  594 — excellence  of  Lord 
Ashburton  s  diplomatic  corresnondeuce, 
594. 

V. 

Vallance,  J.,  brandy  and  salt:  a  remedy 
for  external  and  intemal  complaint^ 
83— cures  alleged  to  have  been  made 
by  its  use,  92— Mr.  Yallance's  fee  for 
advice,  93. 


Water,  price  of,  when  provided  by  water 
companies  and  bnmgfat  into  houses  by 
han<i,  433. 

Webster,  Mr.,  581.     Sm  Treaty. 

Wilson,  James,  M.D.,  the  water-cme, 
84— Mr.  Priessnitx,  the  mventor  of  the 
cold-water  system  as  described  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  98— qualifications  of  the 
latter  for  writing  upon  this  subject,  99. 
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